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Professeur  d*Histoire  k  1  Academie  de  Paris.  Paris.  1 1  livrai- 
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4.  Versailles  et  son  Musee  Historique,  ou  Description  complete 
et  Anecdutiqae  de  la  Ville,  du  Pcuais,  du  Musee,  du  Pare,  et 
des  deux  Trianons,  et  om^  de  Plans,  el  de  Vues  grades  sur  hois, 
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npHE  Palace  of  Versailles  has  been  for  near  fifty  years  a  great 
-^  embarrassment  to  the  successive  governments  of  France.  On 
the  one  hand,  they — even  the  A  narcluits— hesitated  to  destroy 
so  magnificent  a  public  monument;  on  the  other,  they  were 
puzzled  to  appropriate  it  to  any  use  sufficiently  important  and 
popular  to  justify  the  expense  of  a  complete  restoration. 

Both  Buonaparte  and  Louis  XVI IL  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts  of  fitting  it  up  for  a  residence  : — but  the 
one  was  afraid  to  bring  himself  into  such  immediate  contact  with 
the  old  majesty  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  other  was  deterred, 
partly  by  the  expense  of  re-furnishing  so  immense  a  palace, 
and  pardy  by  its  having  become,  from  the  change  of  political 
circumistances  and  social  habits,  less  suitable  for  him  than  it  had 
been  for  his  ancestors,  when  the  Court  included  not  merely  the 
royal  family  and  their  personal  attendants,  but  all  the  offices  of 
government,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  higher  society  of  the 
kingdom.  If  poor  Charles  X.  had  at  his  apcession  presumed  to 
re-occupy  the  scene  of  his  birth  and  of  his  only  happy  days,  he 
would  have  been  accused  of  reviving  the  pecuniary  extravagance 
of  his  youth,  and  of  attempting  to  restore  the  vieux  regime-— oi 
which  Versailles  would  have  been  then  assailed  as  the  traditional 
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type.  In  short,  it  would  have  afforded  an  excuse  for  renewing  the 
violences  of  October,  1789,  and  for  anticipating  those  of  July, 
1830.  It  remained  for  the  good  fortune,  and,  with  some  restric- 
tion we  can  add,  the  good  sense,  of  Louis  PhiUppe  to  overcome 
all  these  various  difficulties,  and  to  have  restored  Versailles  in  a 
style  and  for  a  purpose  which — ^however  erroneous  in  point  of 
taste — ^have  flattered  the  national  vanity,  and  obtained — -for  a 
season  at  least — that  class  and  species  of  approbation  which — 
though  the  least  valuable  on  matters  of  art — is  the  most  important 
of  all  to  the  Monarchy  of  the  Barricades. 

There  is,  indeed,  enough  to  dazzle,  at  first  sight,  even  the  soberest 
eye.  The  vast  size  of  the  edifice,  of  which  the  interior  extent  was 
never  before  visible  and  hardly  suspected : — two  leagues  {five  or 
six  miles)  as  the  most  official  of  the  guide-books  deliberately  tells 
us,  of  an  exhibition  spread  through  an  hundred  and  fifty  halls  and 
galleries — where  all  that  is  not  marble  or  gilding  is  covered  with 
pictures,  for  the  most  part  painted  for  the  occasion,  and  affecting 
to  recall  the  chief  names  and  events  of  French  history,  from  Clovis 
down  to  the  present  day : — All  this  offers,  at  the  first  glance,  the 
magnificent  realization  of  a  magnificent  idea,  and  the  eye  of  the 
transient  visitor  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  generosity  and  taste 
which  have  opened  so  vast  a  theatre  of  national  glory  and  of  general 
amusement.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  in  detail  these  acrex 
of  canvas,  and  find  that  they  are  only  fertile  in  coZour*— darnel  and 
poppy ; — when  we  discover  that  all  the  marble  belongs  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  that  Louis  Phihppe's  marble  is  painted  wood ; — when 
we  learn  that  for  the  best  part  of  the  collection  Louis  Philippe  has 
been  at  no  expense  but  that  of  cleaning  the  fixed  and  transporting 
the  movable  objects; — and  when  we  see  that  the  whole  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  an  incongruous,  nay,  discordant,  character,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  princely  expenditure  has  been  produced,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  very  economical  expedients — our  admiration  of 
the  result  is  considerably  lowered,  and  we  are  led  to  inquire  more 
critically  into  the  real  extent,  the  real  objects,  and  the  real  value 
of  this  gigantic  Museum. 

However  the  expenses  of  Louis  Philippe  at  Versailles  may  be 
exaggerated  by  flatterers,  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  old  dSpSts  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  has  done  his  work  economically  and  in  some  points 
even  parsimoniously,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  cost  must  have 
been  very  great.  Wp  are  aware  that  his  private  fortune  is  enor- 
mous ;  and  that  the  juggle  by  which,  on  his  accession,  he  pre- 
tended to  part  with  it  to  his  children  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  public  domain  of  the  crown,  has  still  left  him  its  real  master ; 
yet  it  does  seem,  at  first  sight,  rather  strange  that  so  prudent  a 
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prince  sbonld  spend  Buch  large  sums  on  barbomOages  and  coU' 
fichets,  which  no  one  asked  him  for,  at  a  moment  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the  odium  and  mortification  incurred 
by  his  demand  of  appanages  and  dowers  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  richest  family  in  the  world. 

Our  surprise  on  this  point  has  been  increased  by  finding  that 
he  is  carrying  on  similar  works,  and  on  almost  as  extensive  a  scale, 
in  Paris,  especially  at  the  Vieuoi  Lovivre,  We  do  not  dwell  on  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Madeleiney  left  incomplete  by  Louis  XVI.  and 
all  his  successors,  and  now  almost,  and  very  splendidly,  finished ; 
nor  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  of  Neuilly,  begun  by  Buonaparte, 
and  at  last  completed ;  nor  yet  on  the  recent  erection  of  the  Luxor 
obelisque — the  great  ornamental  worKs  now  in  pn^ess  on  the 
Phce  Louis  Quinxe — and  an  extensive  system  of  restoration  lately 
begun  in  the  Palais  de  Justice ; — because,  although  '  these  are 
imperial  works  and  worthy  kings,'  they  are,  we  believe,  avowedly 
carried  on  by  pubUc  funds ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any  mention 
either  of  Versailles  or  the  Vieux  Louvre  in  the  ministerial  budget. 
Cela  fnendra,  perhaps : — but  at  present  all  these  museums  are 
ascribed  to  the  personal  liberality  of  Louis  Philippe, 

As  these  "works  at  the  Vietuo  Louorehsive  been  but  lately  heard 
of  even  in  Paris,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  a  slight  notice 
of  them  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand : — ^we,  therefore,  copy  a  para- 
graph which  has  appeared  in  a  recent  Paris  paper  : — 

*  Yesterday  evening  (21  at  November),  the  king,  the  royal  family, 
and  a  coDBiderable  number  of  distinguished  persons  who  had  dined  with 
their  majesties,  visited  by  torch-light  all  the  Musies  of  the  Louvre,  the 
perambulation  of  which  lasted  above  three  hours* 

*  They  first  passed  through  the  great  picture  gallery  and  the  lai^ 
square  room  at  its  eastern  end' — [the  well-known  Gallery  of  the  Louvre 
— what  follows  is  new] — '  then  passing  through  the  Gallery  of  Apollo, 
they  visited  the  magnificent  hall  (just  restored)  of  jewels  and  precious 
vases ;  and  the  Musees  of  Vemet  and  Lesueur,  which  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  old  Louvre.  They  then  passed  along  the  apartments  of 
Henry  II.  aod  Mary  of  Medicis,  also  m  course  of  restoration,  into  the 
five  saloons  of  the  Spanish  Museum,*  which  is  on  the  point  of  being 
completed,  and  the  eleven  following  rooms,  which  contain  the  Marine 
Museum. 

*  The  company  then  passed  through  the  Museum  of  the  cartoons  of  the 
Great  Masters,  which  has  been  definitively  placed  in  the  ancient  and 
magnificent  halls  of  the  Council  of  State,  situated  on  the  side  built  by 
Jean  Gk)ujon.  They  then  examined  the  new  Museum  of  religious  pic- 
tures which  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  ancient  Salle  des  Seances^ 
and  they  finally  returned  by  the  Great  Grallery.    Twenty  of  the  royal 

*  GaUeiy  of  Pictures  collected  in  Spain  in  1836.  There  is  also  an  Egyptian 
GaUeiy. 
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8er?ants  carried  eaeh  a  lantern  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  and  fumu^ed  vfiih 
a  reflector  of  vast  power,  which  produced  as  great  a  mass  of  light  as  a 
summer  sunshine. 

•  In  this  visit  his  Majesty  asked  everybody's  opinion — gave  his  own 
— directed  one  arrangement — altered  another,  as  seemed  best  for  the 
general  effect. 

•  The  crowd  of  amateurs,  strangers,  and  artists  that  visit  these  new 
galleries  is  already  very  great.  They  are  full  every  day,  and  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  and  the  good  taste  with  which  they  are  arranged, 
are  equally  admired. 

•  In  three  weeks  all  the  galleries  will  be  completed  and  opened  to 
general  curiosity.  It  will  be  the  first  time  since  its  erection  that  the 
public  will  have  been  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  Louvre.' 

When  our  readers  are  reminded  that  the  Vieux  Louvre  is 
that  vast  and  lofty  edifice,  about  170  yards  square,  which  stands 
beyond  the  great  picture-gallery,  and  that  therefore  the  new 
galleries^  which  occupy  the  internal  and  external  faces  of  the 
building,  may  be  half  a  mile  in  length,  they  will  appreciate  in 
some  degree  the  extent  of  these  new  works.  We  can  add,  from 
a  hasty  inspection  of  a  considerable  part  of  them,  that  they  are 
finished  in  the  most  costly  style,  and  filled  with  choice  objects  of 
art  or  curiosity,  as  it  seemed,  judiciously  arranged ;  and  although 
much  of  the  interior  fitting  cdready  existed,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  objects  were  the  ancient  property  of  the  Crown,  yet  the  ex- 
pense recently  incurred  must  be  very  considerable. 

But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  now  also  constructing,  and  almost 
completed,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Seine^  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
convent  des  Petiis  Augustins,  where  M.  Lenoir's  Mus6e  des 
Manumens  Francais  was  formerly  placed,  a  building  of  great 
size  and^  we  may  almost  say,  magnificence,  (though  nothing  like 
Versailles  or  the  Louvre,)  for  an  Ecole  aes  Beaux  Arts, — in 
fact,  a  museum  of  study  and  exhibition  for  the  three  great  classes 
of  the  fine  arts. 

There  was  no  capital  in  Europe  which  appeared  less  deficient 
in  objects  of  curiosity  or  instruction  in  the  arts,  than  Paris,  yet 
what  vast  additions  is  Louis  Philippe  thus  making !  One  looks  for 
a  solution  of  this  great  enigma — It  is  simply  this — that  Louis 
Philippe  is  well  aware  of  the  unsafe  and  precarious  footing  on 
which  he  stands,  and  is  endeavouring — as  Buonaparte  did  before 
him — ^to  purchase  popularity  by  adroit  compliances  and  a  liberal 
expenditure.  He  makes  work  for  the  artificers,  that  they  may 
have  less  time  or  appetite  for  Smeutes — ^he  flatters  the  tastes,  sup- 
plies the  wants,  and  occupies  the  attention  of  that  stirring  and 
dangerous  fraternity,  the  students  and  artists  of  all  classes ;  and  he 
conciliates  by  so  many  splendid  works  and  exhibitions,  the  national 
vanity  and — ^let  us  add — ^the  national  taste.     He  feels,  that  what 
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the  poet  says  of  all  longs,  is  pecnliarlj  trae  of  those  whose  title  is 
illegitimate : — 

'  Les  rois  sont  condamnc^  k  la  magnificence; 

On  attend,  autour  d'eux,  Tefifort  de  la  puissance ; 

On  vent  y  admirer,  enivrer  ses  regards 

Des  prestiges  du  luxe  et  du  faste  des  arts. 

II  peut,  done,  subjuguer  les  natures  rebelles ; 

Mais  c'est  toujours  en  grand  qu'il  ^aut  triompher  d'elles ; 

Son  kclatfuit  ses  droits;  c*est  un  usurpateur^ 

Qui  doit  triompher  d'eUes,  k  force  de  grandeur.' 

This  is  true  in  all  times  and  countries — so  true,  that  we  think 
we  can  discover  a  trace  of  it  in  our  own  very  poor  and  scanty 
catal(^e  of  public  works.  None  of  our  kings  was,  both  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  taste  and  his  means,  less  personally  inclined  to 
spend  money  on  the  ornamental  arts,  than  that  heaven-sent  in- 
truder William  III.  The  historians  represent  him  as  '  caring 
nothing  about  posterity,' — *  having  no  taste  for  the  arts,'  and  *  mi- 
serably distressed  for  money ;'  *  he  found,'  says  Dalrymple,  f  that 
a  King  of  England  must  sometimes  be  as  poor  as  any  of  his 
subjects ;' — ^yet  William  built  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court, 
and  thus  created  the  only  edifices  that — ^till  the  last  twenty  years 
— could  be  called  palaces  in  England ! 

With  this  clue  we  shall  the  better  appreciate  the  extent,  the 
precipitancy,  the  incongruities — the  bad  taste,  and  in  fact,  the 
charlatarmerie  of  Louis  Philippe's  operations  at  Versailles.  But 
another  motive  may  have  directed  his  attention  to  that  par- 
ticular palace,  as  the  first  scene  of  his  experiments  on  public 
opinion. 

Those  who  have  watched  closely  the  proceedings  of  this  re- 
markable man  well  know  that  the  insulting  explanation  with 
which  M.  Dupin  saluted  his  elevation  to  the  throne — that  'he 
was  chosen,  not  parceque  Bourbon,  but  quoique  Bourbon' — rankles 
in  his  heart's  core ;  and  that  *  Le  Roi  des  Franqais  par  la  force 
des  Barricades,'  with  no  sceptre  but  his  umbrella,  and  no  other 
coat  of  arms  than  the  word  '  Charte/  longs  for  the  fleurs-de-lis, 
and  all  the  other  attributes  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  his  own 
mind  considers  himself  as  *  Louis  XIX,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu 
Roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre.*  In  his  secret  thoughts,  therefore, 
the  Palace  of  Versailles  has  both  a  hi^er  and  a  deeper  interest, 
than  it  could  have  had  for  Louis  XVIII.  or»  Charles  X.  To 
them  it  was  nothing  but  a  mere  appendage  of  their  birth  and 
position — an  accidental  and  inferior  appurtenance  of  their  crown, 
or,  at  best,  the  scene  of  early  and  happy  recollections.  To  Louis 
Philippe,  it  was  the  '  angulus  iste  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum*^^ 
something  denied  to  his  birth,  wanting  to  his  position,  and  even 
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soperior  to  bift  throne — it  was,  a«  it  were,  liii  lagitimacy  !  Tb& 
Chftteau  de  Versailles,  though  so  splendidly  extended  and  adorned 
by  the  uncle  of  his  line,  Louis  XIV.,  was  founded  by  its  father, 
Louis  Xin. — from  whom  Louis  Philippe  descends,  at  the  same 
interval  as  Charles  X.,  whose  heir  presumptive  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  till  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  old 
chateau,  built  by  Louis  XI I L,  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  all  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Louis  XIV.  sacrificed 
to  its  preservation  much  of  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  his 
new  erections,  and  while  these  new  erections  were  appropriated 
to  purposes  of  State  and  the  accommodation  of  the  Court,  his  own 
private  apartments,  and  those  of  the  succeeding  monarchs,  have 
always  been  in  this  ancient  division  of  the  palace,  wjiich  may  be 
almost  called  the  cradle  of  the  modern  Bourbons.  It  is  therefore 
natural,  and  almost  amiable,  that  Louis  Philippe  should  feel  a 
peculiar  interest  in,  and  a  strong  predilection,  both  poUtical  and 
personal,  for  a  place  which  reminds  the  world  that  he  is  the  lineal 
ofibpring  of  Um  founder — and  a  direct  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  exiled  prince  over  whose  living  body  he 
had  stepped  to  the  throne.  We  can  well  imagine  the  internal 
triumph  with  which,  at  the  inaugural  fete  of  the  New  Versailles, 
Louis  Philippe,  the  maker  of  things,  displayed  to  Dupin,  the 
maker  oi  phrases,  such  substantial  proof  that  he  was  in  the  palace 
of  his  ancestors  not '  qiuoique,^  but  'parceque  ! ' 

But  all  the  triumph  is  not  internal;  the  very  first  step  one 
makes  towards  the  chateau  reveals  the  predominant  feeling. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  royal  Orders  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  Saint  Esprit  were  abolished  by  the  first  Revolution,  re- 
vived at  the  Restoration,  and  again  proscribed  after  the  revolt  of 
July;  that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  fleurs-de- 
lis,  were  similarly  obliterated ;  and  that  Louis  Phihppe  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  painful  degradation  of  efi^ing  them  from  his 
own  furniture,  his  own  plate,  and  his  own  carriages — so  that  the 
new  royal  family  of  France  were  the  only  gentlemen  in  Europe 
who  had  no  coat  of  arms.  Louis  Philippe  has  begun  to  take 
his  revenge.  Over  the  great  ornamented  grille,  or  iron  gate, 
leading  to  the  first  court  of  the  palace — which  had  been  torn 
down  in  1830 — he  has  replaced  the  ancient  escutcheon  of  his 
house,  r^ilt  and  new  painted  in  all  the  blazon  of  heraldry,  and 
surrounded  by  the  collars  and  badges  of  the  orders  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  Saint  Esprit !  If  Versailles  had  had,  Uke  the  Tuileries,  a 
centre-tower  and  a  flag-staff,  we  can  almost  suppose  that,  following 
out  his  principle  of  restoration,  he  would  have  hoisted  the  white  fla^. 

But  to  have  advanced,  even  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  required 
all  the  various  talents  and  qualities  of  the  king — ambition  tem^ 
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pared  by  jurndence-^&nmifiM  guided  b j  sagacity'— a  tact  which 
discovers  the  opportune  mcmient  and  means  of  popular  decep- 
tion^  and  a  laxity  of  principle  .which  does  not  disdam  to  employ 
them.  He  well  knows  the  people  and  the  passions  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  and  while  pursuing  his  own  soUd  objects,  he 
affects  to  be  anxious  only  to  gratify  their  frivolous  but  insatiable 
vanity.  He  has  been  playing  Bertrand  et  Raton  on  a  great  scale, 
and  by  giving  to  his  restoration  of  Versailles  the  specious  but 
absurd  title  of  Mu9ie  Hutorime,  and  by  inscribing  over  his  por- 
ticos a  flaring  and  false  dedication,  '  A  toutes  les  gloires 
DE  LA  France,'  he  has  made  the  nation  of  king-haters,  king- 
killers,  king-expellers,  and  king-makers^  march  under  the  Caudine 
Forks  of  his  '  grille  fleur-de-lisee/  to  assist  at  the  apotheosis  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  sacre  of 
Charles  X. ! — With  what  probability  of  permanent  success,  this  is 
not  a  fit  occasion  to  discuss : — but  we  must  state — as  a  mere  fact — 
that  the  erection  of  the  aforesaid  grille,  with  its  aristocratical  orna- 
ments— (a  very  recent  addition,  and  indeed  scarcely  yet  com- 
pleted)— has  already  excited  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  so* 
called  liberal  circles  of  Paris,  and  has  thrown  a  considerable 
damp  on  the  approbation  with  which  the  first  sight  of  the  Musee 
Historique  had  been  received. 

That  the  principle  of  this  vast,  and  on  the  whole  splendid 
work,  involves  a  great  deal  of  incongruity  and  contradiction,  and 
that  the  execution  exhibits  many  serious  and  many  ridiculous  in- 
stances of  bad  taste — much  that  is  lamentable  and  much  more 
that  is  contemptible — cannot  be  denied;  nor — ^if  it  were  really 
intended  for  what  it  affects  to  be,  an  historical  museum — rationally 
defended ; — ^but  with  the  real  objects  of  finding  an  excuse  for  the 
restoration  of  Versailles,  of  bribing  the  artists  and  artificers  of  the 
capital,  and  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  the 
Republicans,  Royalists,  Buonapartists,  and  Liberals,  we  do  Hot 
know  that  Louis  Philippe  could  have  done  better  than  he  has 
done.  If  he  had  been  guided  by  a  higher  principle  or  a  purer 
taste,  he  would  never  have  made  the  attempt  at  all  on  a  site  that 
involved  such  inevitable  difficulties  and  incongruities ;  or  he  must 
have  executed  it  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  anything  but 
flattering  to  the  prejudices  and  contradictory  pretensions  of  the 
discordant  parties  whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  amalgamate.  That 
the  whole  affair,  therefore-— design,  execution,  and  all — is  strongly 
marked  with  dehtsUm,  Thodomoniade>,  and  forfantericy  or  in  plain 
English,  tricky  falsehood,  and  humbug,  is  not  so  much  to  be  attri- 
buted to  either  bad  taste  or  bad  judgment  in  the  King,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  habits  of  delusion,  rhodo- 
montade^  and  forfanterie,  which  have  become  the  characteristics 
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of  revolutionized  France.  But  the  way  in  which  the  details  ex- 
hibit this  general  system  of  deception  and  inccmsistency  are  both 
instructive  and  amusing.  • 

Monsieur  Jules  Janin^  a  UtercUeur  of  some  reputation  in  Paris, 
a  flattering  and  favoured  protege  of  the  new  dynasty,  is  the  se- 
lected 'historian'  (p.  13)  whose  narrative  is  to  accompany  the 
engravings  of  the  various  objects  of  art  in  these  galleries^  and 
which  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  royal  octavo,  in 
quarto,  and  in  folio.  We  have  received  eleven  numbers  of  this 
work,  of  which  only  a  very  few  pages  are  occupied  with  its  proper, 
subject,  and  these  few  pages  contain  almost  as  many  errors  and 
falsehoods  as  there  are  sentences : — the  rest  consists  of  old  descrip- 
tions of  the  '  CarouseW  of  Louis  XIV.,  borrowed  from  common 
books  which  everybody  knows,  and  a  description  of  the  fetes  at 
Fontainebleau  in  last  April,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Orleans  with  the  Princess  Helena  of  Meck- 
lenburgh,  written  in  a  style  of  mawkish  adulation  really  nauseous. 
This  silly  person,  in  the  few  sentences  which,  in  his  first  160 
pages,  he  has  condescended  to  bestow  on  his  proper  subject, 
thinks  that  he  shall  exalt  the  merit  of  the  king  by  exaggerating, 
contrary  to  notorious  facts,  the  state  of  utter  dilapidation  from 
which,  according  to  him,  the  bold  and  liberal  hand  of  this  great 
prince  has  rescued  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  '  The  Museum 
of  Versailles,'  he  says,  '  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  King  of  the 
French,'  and  *  the  most  important  and  the  most  complete  which 
has  ever  been  raised  to  our  national  glory ! '  (Prospectus) ;  which 
certainly  it  would  be  if  his  subsequent  assertions  were  true — that 
when  Louis  PhiUppe  undertook  his  work,  the  palace  'netait 
qa\ne  va^te  ruine^ — that  'le  chiteau  de  Versailles  etait  tomhe 
en  mines' — that  'sa  toute  puissance  a  tire  de  ses  mines  le 
chateau  de  Louis  XIV.'  That  this  is  a  gross  misrepresentation 
will  be  attested  by  twenty  accounts  of  Versailles  published  in  the 
last  thirty  years, — ^by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  all  nations,  who 
have  visited  Versailles  since  1814,  and  who  all  have  seen  its 
most  important  parts  (the  whole  series  of  the  grand  apartments, 
for  instance)  in  precisely  the  same  state  (except  the  exchange  of 
a  few  pictures)  as  that  in  which  they  now  appear.  As  this  asto- 
nishing misrepresentation  is  placed  in  the  very  front  of  the  ofiicial 
work,  *  published  by  order  of  the  King,'  we  shall  expend  a  few 
lines  in  correcting  the  fiction  from  indiisputable  evidence. 

On  the  memorable  and  fatal  6th  October,  1789,  when  the 
royal  family  were  forced  to  abandon  Versailles,  Lafayette  and  his 
Parisian  army,  (who  had  followed  the  mob  under  pretence  of 
restraining,  but  really  to  encourage  and  protect  them,) — though 
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they  were  too  good  citizeng  to  attempt  to  save  the  King  and  Queen 
fh>in  violence  and  captivity^  or  their  faithful  servants  from  mas** 
sacre — ^were  yet  strong  enough  to  preserve  the  palace  and  even  the 
furmture  from  injury.  The  only  article  that,  we  believe,  was  in  any 
degree  damaged  by  that  disciplined  mob  of  furies  and  butchers, 
was  the  queen's  bed,  the  coverUds  and  mattresses  of  which  were 
perforated  by  the  pikes  and  poniards  which  would  no  doubt 
have  been  employed  against  her  person,  if  the  courageous  devo- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  the  Gardes-du-Corps  had  not  delayed  the 
crowd  at  the  first  door  of  her  majesty's  apartments — just  long 
enough  to  enable  her  to  escape — ^in  her  night-dress  and  through 
Bi  secret  door — from  her  own  bedchamber  to  the  king's  apartment. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
objects  of  art  in  the  palace  (probably  some  pieces  of  sculpture 
sent  to  the  Musee  of  the  Louvre)  were  removed ;  for  we  find  a 
decree  of  the  21st  September,  1792,  directing  ^the  stupemion  of 
the  transport  of  the  monuments  of  Versailles  to  Paris.  On  the 
20th  October  in  the  same  year,  Roland,  minister  of  the  Interior, 
obtained  authority  to  sell  the  Jumiture  of  the  palace.  This  seems, 
however,  not  to  have  been  done ;  for  M.  Vatout's  flimsy  woric 
tells  us  (and  it  is  the  only  hint  on  the  subject  which  it  gives)  that 
a  year  after,  viz.,  'the  third  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Republic,'  (24th  October,  1793,)  certain  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  charged  by  the  Convention  with  the 
duty  of  making  an  inventory  of  the  most  valuable  objects  in  the 
palace,  and  of  sending  them  to  the  Conunittee  of  Alienation  at 
Paris.  'This  inventory,'  says  M.  Vatout,  /ws^smade  so  aecu« 
rately  as  to  have  included  the  fish  in  the  ponds.*  We  regret  that 
M.  Vatout's  appendix  does  not  give  us  some  extracts  from  this 
inventory,  instead  of  an  idle  list  of  persons  to  whom  Louis  XVI 1 1 . 
intended  to  have  allotted  apartments  in  the  palace,  if  he  should 
ever  have  lived  there. 

It  seems,  however,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  moveable  furniture 
was  all  plundered  or  sold,  and  dispersed ;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  injury  whatsoever  (beyond  the  natural  effect 
of  time)  done  to  the  edifice  itself,  or  even  any  part  of  its  interior 
ornaments — except  here  and  there  the  erasure  of  the  royal  in- 
signia from  the  doors  and  chimney-pieces : — some  of  which  are 
not  yet  restored. 

On  the  17th  June,  i793>  the  citizens  of  Versailles  petitioned 
the  Convention  against  the  sale  of  the  eifects  of  the  ci-devant 
Civil  List  in  the  Chllteau.  On  the  8th  of  July,  it  was  decreed,  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  made  by  Ba- 
rere,  to  establish  a  Gymnase  Pvblic  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 
On  the  1 6  Floreal  (5th  May),  1 794,  it  was  decreed  that '  Versailles, 
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St  Cloudy  and  mma  other  ez-n>yal  residenoetf,  ibould  be  {^eaerved 
and  kept  op  at  the  pnUic  ezpenae^  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people, 
and  for  e$iabli$hments  useful  to  agriculture  and  the  arts.*  In 
pursuance  of  these  decrees^  *  the  central  school  of  the  Department 
was  established  in  the  part  called  the  Wing  of  Ministers^ — and 
a  manufacture  of  arms  in  the  Grand  Commune  [an  appendage 
to  the  palace.]  The  Chateau  itself  became  a  Conservatory  for 
all  the  objects  of  art  plundered  from  the  houses  of  the  emigrants. 
In  it  were  also  established  a  public  library,  and  a  M usee  Fran- 
CAI8  of  paintinas  and  sculptures'  (Cicerone  de  Versailles,  ed. 
180^.)  From  these  extracts  it  will  appear,  that  not  only  did  the 
palace  itself  suffer  no  serious  injury  during  the  Revolution,  but 
that  the  principle  of  what  Louis  Philippe's  flatterers  call  his 
'  grand  and  original  conception '  of  a  National  Museum,  had  been 
not  only  thought  of,  but  actually  executed  so  long  ago  as  1794. 
Louis  Philippe,  of  course,  must  have  been  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
perhaps  he  is  not  displeased  at  remembering  the  result.  The 
musee  National  de  Versailles  was  a  complete  failure.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  interest  could  the  poor  and  scanty 
inhabitants  of  a  half-deserted  town  take  in  such  a  museum?  andj 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  what  attractions  could  it  have  for 
those  to  whom  the  splendid  collections  of  Paris  were  immediately 
accessible?  Versailles  indeed  was  still  visited  and  admired — 
not  for  its  paltry  museum,  but  for  its  superb  palace  and  its  glo* 
rious  and  touchmg  recollections :  such  we  think  it  possible  may 
be  also  the  issue  of  the  present  gigantic  attempt;  and  it  is  a 
result  which  we  doubt  whether  Louis  Philippe  does  not  contem- 
plate with  internal  satisfaction ;  it  would  leave  him  master  of  the 
house  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  durst  not  have  entered  without 
some  popular  pretext.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that— when  the  first  burst  of  curiosity  which  had  been 
so  artfully  and  so  generally  excited  about  the  new  works  shall 
have  subsided  and  when  the  public  has  had  leisure  to  see  what 
they  really  are — all  these  acres  of  scene-painting  will  not  excite 
more  interest  or  even  attract  more  visitors  than  did  the  really 
historical  scenes — the  fine  and  appropriate  paintings  and  statues,* 
— and  the  vast  and  somewhat  melancholy  majesty  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  legitimate  kings.  The  popularity  of  the  Musee 
Louis  Philippe  maybe  as  ephemeral  as  that  of  the  Musee  Barere! 
But  though  during  the  Repubhc  the  edifice  was  preserved 
from  violent  injury,  it  seems  to  have  received  no  substantial  re- 
pairs; these  were,  however,  undertaken  on  the  necessary  scale 

*  The  best  and  most  rational  of  the  guide-books,  that  of  M.  Vaysse  de  Villiers 
(1827),  states  of  Versailles  as  it  was  under  Charles  X.,  that  <  /r  eM&teau  est  im  mime 
am  veritable  Husium  du  peiniyre,*  p»  234. 
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by  Bnonspflorte  about  1804 :  on  this  object  be  expended  at  least 
3,000,000  of  francs  (120,0002.),  and  'in  1814  handed  over  Ver- 
sailles to  its  legitimate  proprietors  in,' — as  a  royalist  author  quaintly 
expresses  it, — 'good  repair,  as  between  ienani  and  Umdlard.^ 
Subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
spent  successively  6,000,000  francs  (about  250,000{.)  more  in  re- 
pairs, preservation,  and  embellishments,  and  even  in  some  consi- 
derable additions ; — for  instance,  one  of  the  two  wings  on  whose 
faqades  Louis  Philippe  has  inscribed  A  Umtes  lea  gloires  de 
la  France,  was  built  by  Louis  XVIIL,  to  match  the  opposite 
wing,  which  had  been  renewed  by  Louis  XVL  In  short,  so  far 
is  it  from  true  that  Louis  Philippe  had^  according  to  his  historian 
M.  Jules  Janin,  to  rebuild  a  ruin,  that  we  can  venture  to  assert 
that  he  has  had  nothing  to  build — nor  even,  we  believe^  any  sub- 
stantial repairs  to  make :  and  we  repeat^  that,  if  we  can  trust  our 
own  recollections,  assisted  by  the  evidence  of  the  successive  guide- 
books, he  has  not  even  given  a  stroke  of  the  brush  or  an  inch  of 
gold  leaf  to  those  three  or  four  vast  suites  of  state  apartments^ 
which  did  and  still  do  constitute  the  greatest  glory  of  Versailles. 
So  much  for  M.  Jules  Janin's  fabulous  ruiia ! 

Before  we  proceed  farther^  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
diagram^  by  tho  help  of  which  they  will  be  able  to  follow,  with 
the  less  difficulty,  our  observations  on  this  vast  and  very  irregu- 
larly distributed  Museum. 
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On  entering  the  great  court,  or  rather  Place,  which  precedes 
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the  palace>  the  visitor  is  struck  by  an  exhibition  which  affords  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  mixed  magnificence  and  meanness— the 
pompous  design  and  cheap  execution — the  bold  and  generous  pro- 
mise, and  the  imperfect,  confused,  and  contradictory  performance, 
which  have  presided  over  the  whole  work  and  are  equally  visible 
throughout.  This  court,  from  its  great  and  unbroken  extent,  had 
always  appeared  somewhat  tame  and  monotonous,  and  looked 
rather  like  a  plcice  (Tarmes  than  the  approach  to  a  palace.  It  had 
been  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect  by  a  kind  of  terrace  and 
ballustrade  carried  along  each  side,  in  front  of  the  lateral  buildings; 
but  these  parapets  were  too  low  to  have  much  effect  on  the  eye, 
and  they  could  not  have  been  raised  higher  without  obscuring  the 
buildings.  Louis  Philippe  has  overcome  these  difficulties,  and 
given  to*  the  approach  a  dignity  it  never  before  possessed,  by  a 
simple  yet  very  noble  device.  He  has  raised  on  massive  pedes- 
tals, placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  low  lines  of  the  old 
ballustrades,  sixteen  colossal  statues,  eight  on  each  hand,  of  the 
heroes  of  France  of  all  times ;  and  it  is  on  the  facades  of  the  wings 
to  which  these  two  lines  direct  the  eyes  and  the  steps  of  vi- 
sitors, that  he  had  doubly  inscribed  A  toutes  les  glaires  de  la 
France;  while — ^between  these  two  facades — at  a  ^int  which 
divides  the  lower  court  from  the  upper,  and  forms  the  perspective 
of  the  three  great  avenues  which  lead  to  Versailles  from  St. 
Cloud,  Paris,  and  Sceaux,  and  of  the  two  streets  which  lead  on 
each  side  from  the  town  to  the  palace — has  been  placed  an 
almost  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  himself.  Nothing 
can  be  more  appropriate  or  more  noble  than  this  arrangement, 
and  the  effect  to  the  eye  is  exceedingly  fine.  It  overcomes  several 
local  difficulties,  it  exhibits  and  improves  all  the  local  beauties, 
and  the  grand  approach  to  the  Historic  Palace  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  its  site  and  its  purpose. 

The  eye  is,  at  first,  perfectly  satisfied — ^but  when  you  stop  a 
moment  to  examine  the  details,  they  betray  such  incongruities  and 
parsimony,  as  to  become  almost  xidiculous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  selection  of  the  statuefied  persons  seems 
strange,  or  at  least  capricious;  and  the  absolute  defiance  of  all 
chronology  in  which  they  are  placed  is  not  quite  in  character 
with  an  historical  museum.     This  is  the  arrangement : — 


Cond($,  who  died  in  1686. 


Duquesne 

9) 

1688. 

Suifrein 

» 

1786. 

Mortier 

)) 

1834. 

Lannes 

»> 

1809. 

Sully 

» 

1641. 

Duguesclin 

>» 

1380. 

Suger 

Ji 

1152. 

Turenne,  who  died  in  1675. 
DugayTrouin    „         1736. 


-^x 


Tourville            , 

1701. 

Massena            , 

1817. 

Jourdan              , 

1833. 

Colbert              , 

1683. 

Bayard               , 

1524. 

Richelieu           , 

1642. 

Suger 
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Suger — Duquesne-^and  Jourdan! — 'Wat  Tyler,  Helioga- 
balus^  and  Jack  the  Painter.' 

Why  this  pell-mell  of  names  and  this  disorder  of  dates  ?  We 
certainly  cannot  account  for  the  arrangement — ^but  we  think  we 
can  for  the  choice  of  the  subjects.  The  king  happened  to  have 
the  statues  re€idy  made!  Twelve  of  them  stood  on  the  Pont 
Louis  XVI.  (called  de  la  Concorde,  ever  since  the  day  that 
concord  vanished  from  France),  which  they  disfigured  by  their 
disproportionate  size  and  extravagant  attitudes  ; — ^and  the  kind's 
parsimonious  good  taste  has  transferred  them  to  the  front  court 
of  Versailles — ^where,  there  being  room,  as  it  were,  for  such 
gigantic  attitudenizing,  they  are,  as  to  the  general  effect,  admirable. 
But  these  twelve  ready-made  statues  from  the  bridge  comprised, 
unfortunately,  no  heroes  of  the  Revolution — a  mixture  of  whom 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  the  king's  design  of  utiiting  all 
gl-oriea — that  is,  all  opinions.  Here  again  good  luck  came  in 
aid  of  economy.  Buonaparte,  before  his  fall,  had  ordered  and 
paid  for  statues  of  four  of  his  deceased  generals.  The  very  thing 
wanted! — up  with  them!  Not  so  fast — the  names  of  Hervo, 
Despagne,  Colbert,  and  Rousselle,  were  not  quite  distinguished 
enough  for  such  a  position,  and  artists  were,  therefore  employed 
to  change,  by  a  slight  chiselling  of  the  features  and  some  muti- 
lation of  the  attributes,  Hervo  into  Mortier — Despagne  into 
Lannes — Colbert  into  Massena — and  Rousselle  into  Jourdan  ! 
And  these  ridiculous  metalnorphoses — as  fabulous  as  those  of 
Ovid — ^are  the  preludes  to  the  historical  gallery  of  all  the  glories 
of  France !  One  merit  they  have  :-:-if  a  new  Revolution  should 
desire  to  give  a  different  colour  to  the  glories  of  Versailles,  a 
royalist  chisel  may  easily  transmute  them  into  Moreau,  Pichegru, 
Charette,  and  La  Roche  Jacquelein ;  or  a  republican  hand  into 
Maillard,  Foumier^  Henriot,  and  Santerre  !  They  are  '  statues 
to  let' 

What  follows  is  almost  as  ridiculous.  At  the  upper  end  of 
these  two  lines  stands,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  Quatorxe,  which,  at  first  view,  looks  worthy  of 
the  commanding  site  which  it  occupies,  but  on  approaching  it  you 
perceive  that  there  is  a  slight  disproportion  between  the  horse 
and  the  rider.  No  wonder — for  here  again  is  a  piece  of  thrifty 
patchwork.  During  the  Restoration,  it  was  intended  to  have 
erected  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  Quinze  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  but  Cartellier,  the  sculptor  employed,  died,  having  only 
finished  the  horse,  which  (with  a  few  still  more  valuable  articles) 
became  the  property  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  revolution  of  July. 
There  was  also  discovered  in  the  royal  magazines  a  statue  of  Louis 
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Quatarze  by  Petitot"^  Eoonomy  hat  a  ibrewd  memory — these 
separate  objects  were  recollected — and  the  figure  of  Petitot  was 
set  astride  on  the  horse  of  Cartellier^  and  both— thus  miexpectedly 
united — constitute  the  '  superbe  statue  equestre  de  Louis  XIV, ,^ 
which  makes  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  perspective  of  the  Cour 
Royale^  and  so  false  a  one  in  the  pages  of  the  ^  historian.' 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  merits  and  defects  of 
this  approach,  because  they  are  characteristic  of  all  that  follows— * 
consistent  alone  in  inconsistencies.      It  must  be  admitted  that 
Louis  Philippe  follows  even  to  the  letter  the  classical  precept^ 
— — —  *  Si  audes 
Personam  formate  novamy  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit  et  sibi  constat.' 

The  travesty  of  the  generals^  and  the  patchwork  of  the  equestrian 
statue,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  works  of  the  interior :  —to 
which  we  now  proceed. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  consists  of  the  old  small  chSLteau  of 
Louis  XI IL,  which  surrounds  the  Cour  de  Marbre  (A),  behind  and 
round  which  Louis  XIV.  erected  three  sides  of  a  square,  which 
advance  into  the  garden  somewhat  in  the  style  and  manner  of  that 
part  of  Hampton  Court  with  which  William  III.  surrounded  the 
old  palace  of  Wolsey ;  but  Versailles  has — what  Hampton  Court 
has  not — two  immense  wings  stretching  to  the  north  and  south  ; 
and  behind  these  wings  are  the  chapel^  theatre,  and  all  the  domestic 
offices  of  the  palace.  At  right  angles  with  the  back  of  the  wings, 
and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lateral  sides  of  the  old  ch&teau, 
are  two  other  buildings — called  '  Ailes  des  Ministres^ — ^which 
border  the  great  court  of  statues — ^but  as  the  domestic  offices  at 
the  back  of  the  wings  and  these  lateral  buildings  form  no  part  of 
the  New  Museum,  we  only  mention  them  for  the  better  explana- 
tion of  the  general  plan.  The  Museum  occupies  the  old  chkteau, 
enclosing  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  and  the  whole  of  the  garden  front 
— main  building — and  wings — together  with  the  corridors  behind 
the  wings  (E  E),  through  which,  when  the  various  apartments  were 
occupied  by  the  attendants  of  the  Court,  the  domestic  communi- 
cations were  carried  on.  The  rooms  of  the  old  chateau  were  the 
private,  or  rather  the  ordinary  apartments  of  the  sovereign.     The 

*  We  confess  our  ignorance  of  Petitot  the  toulpior.  We  do  not  find  the  name  in 
any  of  the  catalogues  of  tcu/piors — nor  do  the  guide-hooks,  which  mention  him  as 
the  author  of  this  statue,  say  anything  more  abuut  him.  We  presume  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Petitots  of  the  age  of  £x>uis  XIV..,  though  one  of  the  guide-books,  as  if  tu 
conceal  the  real  history  of  this  combm^d  titrttte,  while  it  acknowledges  that  the  man 
was  modelled  bv  Petitot  and  the  horse  by  Gartellier,  represents  both  as  having 
been  cast  {fonaui)  by  one  Crozatier — a  living  founder — as  if  they  had  been  one 
work— which  is  totally  untrue. 
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three  fronti  of  the  centre  building  contained^-^m  the  firit  floor 
the  State  Apartments,  viz.  seven  rooms  on  the  north  side— on  the 
west,  the  magnificent  gallery  called  the  Galerie  des  Olaees,  be- 
cause its  seventeen  windows  were  repeated  on  the  interior  wall  bj 
as  many  mirrored  arcades — and  six  rooms  on  the  south  side.  The 
wings  were  each  three  stories  high  (one  an  attic),  and  contained 
on  each  floor  twelve  or  fourteen  rooms,  of  various  but  in  general 
of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  in  which  were  lodged  the  se- 
veral followers  of  the  Court ;  and  the  domestic  service  and  com- 
mmiications  of  these  lodgings  were  performed  by,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  means  of  a  corridor  on  eadi  floor,  in  rear  of  the  apart- 
ments,—which  corridors  are  now  the  galleries  of  sculpture.  The 
total  number  of  galleries  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  Museum 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two ! 

The  first  observation  which  strikes  one  on  the  prima  Jhcies  of 
the  whole  plan,  is,  that  it  seems  to  partake  sadly  of  the  fnake-shift 
system  to  place  a  great  national  museum  in  an  edifice  built  for 
domestic  purposes.  When  all  the  ,  glories  of  France  were  to  be 
suitably  lodged,  the  glory  of  French  architecture  should  have 
been  invited  to  erect  them  a  suitable  habitation,  instead  of  guar- 
tering  all  the  historical  personages  of  France,  as  if  at  random,  in 
the  apartments  destined  for  ordinary  inhabitants: — Clovis  and 
'  Dagobert  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  maids  of  honour-*-*  Queen 
Blanche  in  the  dressing-room  of  Philippe  Egalit^ — Duguesclin 
ifi  the  corridor  with  the  necessary  women — Joan  of  Arc  amongst 
the  frotteurs  and  footmen — and  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  in 
the  garret.  We  do  not  say  this  merely  in  reference  to  the  nominal 
absurdity — though  that  is  something  in  a  palace  where  all  the 
domestic  names,  uses,  and  traditions  are  still  fresh  in  every  book, 
and  almost  in  every  memory — ^but  because  the  size,  shape,  and 
lighting  of  apartments  destined  for  domestic  and  familiar  purposes 
can  never  be  fit  for  the  exhibition  of  enormoiu  pictures  ;—«the 
room  that  served  very  well  for  Madame  de  Montespan  to  make 
her  toilette  is  heinously  unsuited  for  '  Charlemagne  delivering  his 
capitnli^ries,'  on  twenty  square  yards  of  canvas. 

If  a  great  king  and  a  great  natum  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
suitable  receptacle  for  great  pictures  of  their  history,  they  had 
better  let  the  matter  alone,  and  not  contrast  the  vanity  of  their 
pretensions  with  the  penury  of  their  means.  But  there  is  a  part 
t>f  the  palace  to  which  these  objections  are  less  applicable.  We 
mean  the  royal  and  state  apartments  of  the  centre.  They  were 
built  for  display,  and  in  their  ancient  state  '  exhibited,'  as 
M.  Vaysse  de  Villiers  says,  ^  a  magnificent  museum  of  paintings.* 
Yes ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  taste,  and  unfortunately  for  his  con-i 
•istency^  Louis  PhiUppe  has  left  all  these  suites  of  apartments 
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just  as  he  found  them  (except  a  few  changes  of  the  pictures  and 
of  one  or  two  statues)  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
ancient  masters,  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis  Quinze,  and '  has 
bUletted  the  new-comers — ^the  regiment  that  has  just  marched  in 
— as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed,  in  all  the  inferior  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  edifice. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  in  thus  crowding  some  hundreds  of  historical 
pictures  into  some  dozen  of  domestic  rooms,  Louis  Philippe  has 
not  only  committed  a  great  blunder,  but  lost  a  great  opportunity. 
It  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  an  historical  gallery 
need  contain  anything  besides  pictures  and  statues — or  that  he 
could  have  furnished  his  rooms  otherwise  than  by  hattle -pieces 
painted,  it  would  seem,  by  contract,  to  cover  the  walls.  How 
much  more  curious  and  interesting  would  it  have  been,  if  some 
of  these  suites  of  smaller  rooms  had  contained,  in  chronological 
succession,  specimens  of  the  other  arts — of  the  books,  the  manu- 
scripts, the  instruments  of  music,  the  household  furniture  and 
utensils,  the  dress,  the  jewellery,  the  carvings,  the  arms,  the 
armour — in  short,  of  all  the  details  of  domestic  and  sodal  history 
of  the  successive  ages.  A  series,  for  instance,  of  the  paimellingi; 
— ^the  hangings — ^  stamped  leather — the  arras— the  tapestry— 
the  damask,'With  whidx  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  line  the  walls 
of  apartments,  would  have  occupied  a  dozen  of  these  rooms  more 
curiously  and  instructively  than  any  equal  extent  of  fabulous  fights. 
We  might  have  had  the  halls,  saloons,  parlours,  bed-chambers, 
boudoirs,  and  cabinets,  of  different  classes,  in  each  succeeding  age. 
And  such  a  museum  might  have  been  amply  provided  for  in  the 
smaller  apartments,  leaving  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 
space  for  contract-painting  and  fancy-statuary.  1 1 ,  is  the  more  sur^ 
prising  that  Louis  Philippe  had  not  thought  of  this  addition  to  Im 
plan,  as  he  really  has  been  put  to  his  wit's  end  to  fill  his  rooms ; 
and  be  must  have  been  well  aware  that  something  of  this  kind  -is 
done  at  Naples  with  the  objects  of  ancient  art  or  utili^  discovered 
at  Pcmipeii.  He  had  also  before  his  eyes  the  HStel  de  Cbmy  vx 
Paris — where  »  private  gentleman  (the  Baron  de  Sommerard), 
who  happens  to  :po6sess  that  ancient  house,  has  furnished  it  with 
a  most  curious,  and,  for  a  private  one,  valuable  collection  of  spe* 
dmens  of  the  domestic  arts,  habits,  and  maimers  of  former  times. 
If  the  two  suites  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  wings. of  Versailles 
were  to  be  so  occupied,  the  museum  would  be  doubly  enrir^ied-^ 
first,  by  the  absence  of  all  the.bar&omUo^e  o&^e'e— and  secondly, 
by  the  addition  of  what  we  think  might  be  made  the  masi  inter- 
esting historical  exhibitidn  in  the  world. 

Louis' Philippe  has  shown  that  his  owa  taste  is  not  saU^ed 
with  the  general  pell-mell  and  squeeze  of  these  nests  of  nrnteea, 
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and  has  made  one  exception  which — though  objectionable  as  a 
precedent  of  demolition — is  fine  in  its  effect.  He  has  gutted 
the  whole  first  floor  of  the  south  wing,  and  thrown  the  fourteen 
smaller  rooms  of  whidb  it  was  composed — (as  its  ground-floor 
still  is) — into  one  great  gallery  (B),  which  he  modestly  calls 
La  Grande  Galerie  des  Battailles,  but  which,  as  M.  Jules  Janin 
predicts,  public  gratitude  will  call  the  Galerie  Louis  Philippe.  We 
may  give  the  passage  as  a  short  specimen  of  the  style  and  accuracy 
of  this  selected  historian,  who  had  the  honour,  he  tells  us,  of 
being  one  of  the  favoured  guests  at  the  great  inaugural  fete. 
After  mentioning  something  of  the  chapel,  the  theatre,  and  the 
great  gallery  of  the  old  Versailles,  he  says — 

'  But  that  which  is  beyond  all  this  magnificeDce  is  the  Galerie  des 
Battcdlles,  This  gallery  has  been  discov^ed  Qi'ouvee)  by  King  Louis 
Philippe  in  a  crowd  of  little  dark  apartments  whicli  King  Louis  XIV. 
had  probably  neiwr  Iieard  of.  It  is  184  feet  longer  than  tiie  old  gal- 
lery of  Lc  Brun  [des  Glaces^  of  which  Louis  XIV.  and  his  siecle  were 
so  proud.  The  king  calls  this  gallery  La  Galerie  des  Battailles.  The 
gratitude  of  France  (La  France  reconnaissante)  will  call  it  La  Galerie 
Lovis  Philippe.  In  this  magnificent  space  the  king  has  brought  together 
all  the  great  battles  of  our  history  in  aandrahle  confusion!^ — p.  14. 
The  merit  of  discovering  a  gallery  by  throwing  a  suite  of  rooms 
together,  does  not  seem  to  us  so  vast  as  to  justify  such  an  enthu- 
siasm of  national  gratitude:  nor  do  we  quite  approve  of  the 
pulling  Versailles  to  pieces  to  accommodate  it  to  the  whim  of  the 
day.  But  we  are  amused  at  finding  the  suite  of  apartments 
thus  destroyed  called  '  little  dark  rooms  which  Louis  XIV.  never 
heard  of.'  Why,  they  were,  after  the  state  apartments,  the  very 
best  of  the  palace,  and  were  the  habitual  residences  of  the  heirs 
apparent  and  the  other  royal  children.  A  portion  of  them  was 
last  inhabited  by  the  Comte  d' Artois ;  and  so  ridiculously  igno- 
rant and  inconsistent  is  the  flattery  of  M .  Jules  Janin,  that  we 
find  him  eulogizing  that  portion  of  the  Museiun  which  happens 
to  be  placed  on  the  ground-floor,  under  what  he  supposes  to 
have  been  on  the  first  floor  '  little  dark  rooms.'  M.  Jules  Janin's 
opinion  that '  confusion '  is  an  '  admirable  *  ingredient  in  a  French 
Historical  Gallery — supported  as  it  is  by  this  great  example — 
it  is  not  for  us  to  controvert ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  public  gratitude  should  come  in  aid  of  Louis 
Philij^'s  modesty  by  calling  this  Gallery  of  Battles  after  his 
name;  for  all  His  Majesty's  modesty  has  not  prevented  his 
taking  very  good  care  of  himself.  Not  content  with  figuring,  in 
all  his  phases,  in  various  parts  of  the  collection,  he  h»5,  conti- 
guous to  this  very  Gallery  of  Battles,  formed — also  out  of  reveral 
smaller  ones — the  next  largest  room  in  the  Museum  for  the  cele- 
bration of  his  own  personal  glory-— as  we  shall  see  presently. 
VOL.  LXI.  NO.  cxxi.  c  In 
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In  ipitt>  however^  of  th«  applause  of  Mem.  Jwim  and  Vatont, 
this  Oaltrii  des  Battaillea  is  a  vary  fine  room,  though  finished^  as 
to  its  accessories,  in  what  we  conuder  a  very  indi£ferent  and  cer* 
tainlv  a  very  £scordant  taste.  It  is,  we  are  told,  about  400 
English  feet  long^  and  about  40  wide,  and  contains  in  thirty-three 
large  pannels  the  representation  of  thirty-three  battles,  from  that 
of  Tolbiac,  a.d.  496,  to  that  of  Wagram,  a.d.  1809.  As  not  only 
this  gallery,  but  the  majority  of  the  rooms  in  the  Museum  are 
filled  with  pictures  of  this  class,  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  nothing  can  be,  in  our  opinion,  less  historical  than  a  battle- 
piece-— particularly  battle-pieces  like  twenty-five  out  of  these 
thirty-three — of  which  the  painter  never  saw  the  ground  nor  the 
persons^  nor  had  any  other  guide  than  his  own  invention,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  his  own  want  of  invention.  Nothing  can  be 
so  weary  and  monotonous  as  the  whole  of  these  colossal  pictures 
-^the  brown  horse,  and  the  grey  horse^  and  the  black  horse,  in 
eveiy  possible  action  and  attitude,  except  their  natural  paces — 
the  eternal  hero  quite  steady  and  at  his  ease  on  a  horse-quake 
which  would  unseat  Ducrow — the  eternal  aide-de-camp  on  tho 
back  of  an  equine  Taglioni,  receiving  orders  as  quietly  as  if  he 
had  under  him  an  ordinary  beast  standing  on  four  liegs-^the 
eternal  drummer  or  trumpeter  in  the  corner  of  the  picture,  beating 
or  blo^ying  as  if  he  had  not  b^en  killed  an  hour  before — and  th^ 
dead  s^nd  wounded  lying  about  in  fore-shortened  heaps,  and  look^ 
ipg — 'the  dead  especially — with  confidence  and  gratitude  to  the 
hero— who  is  trampling  them  under  his  horse's  hoofs  as  if  b^e- 
volently  anxious  to  put  them  out  of  further  pain. 
.  From  this  general  absurdity  and  nonsense  we  recollect  in  this 
Qalerie  des  Battailles  but  three  exceptions— two  by  M.  Horace 
Vernet  (facillime  princeps,  we  think,  of  these  battle-painters), 
and  one  by  M.  Couder.  In  one  of  the  former,  which  is  called  the 
Battle  of  Jena,  the  incident  represented  has  no  peculiarity  of  ihat 
battle,  and  might  have  happened  on  a  review  at  the  Tuilerics* 
]Puonapartej  accompanied  by  two  aides-de-camp>  is  startled  at  an 
Qver-zoalous  exclamation  from  a  young  soldier  in  the  rear-rank  of 
a  battalion*  The^  Emperor  turns  on  him  a  look  of  severe  surprise^ 
and  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  aides-de-camp  at  such  a 
breach  of  discipline  and  respect  are  naturally  and.  happily  given. 
The  oth^r  of  M.  Hprace  YernetV  good  pictures  is  the  battle  of 
Foptenoy  at  its  close,  in  which  much  of  the  usual  jargon  of  a 
battle-piece  is  redeemed  by  the  beautiful  and  graceful  figure  of 
Louis  XV.  receiving  the  English  prisoners,  and  by  an  episode 
in  which  a  young  officer,  escaped  fro^n  the  dangers  of  the  day, 
throws  himself  up  into  the  arms  of  his  father,  a  general  in  the 
king's-suite^  and.  is  itctuaUy  lifted  from  the  ground  in  an  ecstatic. 
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enArace.  M.  Couder'8  picture  is  alsotjouis  XV.,  in  all  his  youtlji 
tod  grace,  receiving  Marshal  Saxe  after  the  battle  of  Lawfelt^ 
and  the  whole  composition  is  natural  and  pleasing.  We  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  it  was  a  little  family  partiality  in  Louis 
Philippe  to  contrive  that  the  two  best  pictures  in  the  gallery 
should  represent  Louis  XV.,  and  should  afford  such  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  flutter  and  falsehood  of  all  the  earlier  battles,  and 
to  the  hard,  cold  affectation  'of  all  those  of  Buonaparte — excepting 
only  Vernet's  incident  at  Jena. 

There  is  one  room  which  precedes  the  Gallery  of  Battles,  which 
has  exdted  the  greatest  interest  in  France,  and  wBich  really  has 
(and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  series  which  has) 
something  of  a  true  historical  character ;  it  is  that  of  seventy-two 
portraits  of  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  looks,  ranks, 
and  uniforms  in  which  they  appeared  in  1792-  There  we  see 
Buonaparte  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Corsican  local  mUitia* — 
Sonlt  and  Junot  with  the  worsted  epaulettes  of  Serjeants  of  foot— »• 
the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  Louis  Philippe 
himself,  as  Egalitefils,  in  the  army  of  Dumourier.  But  even  this 
collection,  which  seems  to  promise  something  like  the  interest  of 
feality,  is  deteriorated  and  degraded  by  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
whole  Museum— inaccuracy  of  design  and  poverty  of  execution. 
The  majority  of  the  portraits,  though  of  men  of  our  own  time, 
Sire  fictitious — ^not  to  say  fabulous.  These  sub-lieutenants,  sef^ 
jeants,  and  soldiers,  had  never  been  painted  at  that  day,  nor  in 
these  costumes ;  but  the  painter  being  furnished  with  a  bad  pic- 
ture of  an  old  weather-beaten  marshal,  strips  him,  as  well  as  he 
can,  of  hb  wrinkles  and  his  embroidery — gives  him  the  fresh  com- 

f)lexion  of  nineteen  and  the  uniform  of  a   corporal,  and  then^ 
ike  the  mill  that  grinds  old  men  young,  turns  him  out — no  more 
like  the  reallad  of  1792  than  he  to  Hercules. 

We  may  be  told  that  this  was  the  best  that  could  be  done.  We 
deny  it — in  an  historical  gallery,  and  particularly  in  a  class  which 
pretends  to  exactness  and  truth,  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  than  to 
do  what  is  false.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  thi? 
whole  series,  many  of  them  being,  no  doubt,  copies  of  real  por- 
traits ;  but  another  does  affect  almost  all  of  them  as  objects  of 
art — ^they  are  miserable  paintings,  and  when  the  spectator  come^ 
fresh  from  some  ancient  portraits  in  the  state  apartments  and  iii 
the  north  attic  (which  we  shall  mention  presently),  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  heavy  declension  of  modem  France  in 

*  Why  iiot  fs  what  he  iwu— a  Caplam  cf  French  Ariiliery  f  to  vliieh  rask  he  wo^ 
promoted  on  the  2nd  February,  17&2.  (See-Qoar.  Rev.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  488.)  Hitcon^r 
ttand  of  a  battalion  of  ittiUtiaiaO)rfic{l,  towards  the  close  of  thai  ycidr,  wai  roeVeljr 
accidental  and  momentary.  Ii  fhi^  a  toodi  of  loyal  malice  to  TMfuod  tlie  ■ftrtatow 
fboTBuonaparte  was  only  a  <  Cone'f 
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thkr  bimhcli  ^yf^^avt.'  We  i^nlipdiBe  there  »  n6  one  voom  in  the 
%otld-^erbapW  not  iven  the  «iiiiub1  ^zUbknKW  of  either^Loadoo 
iryr  Pari^whicli  contoinB/in  ptoportiop  to  its  mie,  so  many  exe- 
IcwtbW  pbrtt^it$  as  this  A'aifcde  i792,  as  it  is  called. 
T  The»thit*d  t«^>m,  at  the  end  o£  this  floor,  is  that  to  which  we 
)iav«2ilr^aidy'«Mtided,>  as  having  been  enlarged  by  Louis  Philq;>pe 
tat  his  4)wn  eipeirial  glo|ry — -here  are  the  scenesof  August,  I83G 
— the  Palais  Royal,  the  Hfitcl  de  Ville,  and  the  Ghaanbers— 
'wh^re  Louis  Philippe  appears  accepting  that  citixen-lcingship, 
wbi<;h  he  seems  to  have  so  vcoKiplet^ly  transmated^^frwi  •  the 
hands  of  the*  Tueti,  Whom  he  has  as  completely  discfarded.  The 
French  people  should  be  iond  of  tliis  xoom,  forit  istalniostaii 
thdy  have  left  of  ^heir  *  Three  dorious  Days^*  ai»d  we  suspect  thf^ 
4-bbi^e^'er  anV  <;hanges  shall  be  made  ia  the  Museuio^  thi^  rooi9 
'will  'be  Wne  oft  thfe  first  -which  Will  suffer.  Even  already  it  H^i^mB 
ft  derision  ;  and  although  the  i^iotures  aire  and  will ,  alwtiys .  be  (^ 
.pre8&rded)cMn(ms  as  lUsemblages  of  ifeol  portraits  Im4.aa  ifeoordis 
kifieA  exeikU,  we  siispect  that  most  of  the  personages; lepreseiKi^ 
-^hdt-e'iceptiiig  M.  La&te  himself — are  already  ,h«srt%,si^  of 
Icioking  at  theiti.  ^  .  -    . 

We  ha\-e  b^en  the  anore  partiduki  m  aoticiqg  this  gallery'of 
battles  and  these  two  rooms>  becauM  it  i&  evident  thattbey.a^^ 
looked  upon  as  the  ehrf^d'amwe  of  the  Whole  Mmee^  and  are  those 
ill  which  alone  Lduis  IHiilippei  seems  to  have  made  any  setaou^ 
ahevdtion  f rom  the  fi»rmer  distribiitiailk  df.ihe  palace; 

We  must  now  retuni'  to  the:  thr«e  series^  ;(rf>  rooms — tWQ  o<i 
the  ground  emd  firit  floors  <rf  the  north  wiag«  and  one  on;  the 
groutid-fl^ot  «f  tfa^  south  wbtg,  under  the  OaUrie  des  BaUfUks 
— which  constitute  the  great  bocfyof  the  Museum.  Eaehot  tfaes^ 
iseri^,  of  btstween  :300  and  400  feet  in  length,  consist  of  a^  dozen 
ftir  fcliirtcen  rooms:  Every  inch  of  them,  except  only  the  doors 
and  windows,  is  cohered  with  paintingS'--*so  that  they  Jnay  altogether 
etliibit  m^ar  4000  rmining  feet  of  painted  c2u»vaflH**exdusive  of 
the  rooms  and^  galleries  we  have  already  mentioned^  and  of  at  least 
1'500  running  feet  in  the  rooms  and  galleries  of  the  north  attic, 
which  we  shall  specially  notice  hereafter.  We  understand>  more- 
over, that  a  similar  operation  is  going  on  all  along  the  grcHind- 
ftoOr  of  the  three  central  fronts  (to  ^hkk  the  public  is  n6t  yet 
"admitted),  and  which  contain,  or  are  to  contain,  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  Marshals  and  Admirals  of  Franoe->-»scenes  of  the  Cru- 
isades — aiid  We  know  not  what — to  the  extent  of  above  iSOOO  feet 
mot'e  of  canvas*covered  walL  We  may  be  thought  very  dull  and 
Tery  ungrateM,  bat  we  own  w^  are  sotisfiedi  even  to  repletion 
and  weai^si^  by  above  a  vSU  of  actual  paioluig  itt  wbidi  we 
have  beenalraadt  odoaitted  to  wonder* 
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The  ^series  which*  vKUtora  are  fim^  (Mreofb&d  Iqjs^  i$>fba>t  com- 
inenciiig  at  the  vestibide<  of  the  chapeL  Thb  d^pelJs  a  most 
gorgeous  and  beaatiful  piece  of  archkectuffe»  ioitu  which; the 
visitors  are  permitted*— and  very  pi?>6perly4*  only  lo  doqk^  ^mA 
which  seemed  to  ns  in  neai^y  the  same  :stnile  in  ivhiohc  tve  j9d(^  it 
iin<Jer  Louis  XVIIik^^contradtetiii^  the.  insinuation  exmiefiycmei. 
to  be  conveyed  in  M.  Jules  Janin^s  expression, ;  when  he  iii^ff, 
in  enmnerating  the  works  of  Louis  Hiilippc-^  .    .     ; ;  *  -  ' 

*  And  finally  the  Ohdpd  Rbyal  isreplace^  inth^'satnb  state.  (r^ki^Afe) 
atf  when  Mn^siUon  "pleached  hu  Petit  CarJemdi — all  the  magnificences 
t»6the  cluii^havjitt^  been,  restored  ta  their  original  8j>lepdQUf/rr-pi  14.^ 
This^'hi^torito  of  all  these  wonders/  (p.  13)  seems  ta  know,  nfo 
kttot-e  of  the  hislory  of  iitleratuiie  tfaitnof  that  of  Versailles.  :  The 
chapel  ii,  «s  we  I'^colleor;  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  as  Louis^  XYIU. 
left  it^  ahd  the  JPe^i^  Carina  (which  we  doubt  that  .M.  Jabtn 
ever  •  re^d)  was  m)^  preached  at  Versailles.  Lotds.XV.  y^xA  re^ 
iboved  itiiir^  Ve^smtles  on  his  ^eat'gra&dfathca*.*  death  in  171^, 
tivA  did  not  retnm  to  that  residence  till  J  7^2 y  and  MdMill^m 
pre$cched '  his  celebrated  series  of  isermons,  6A\eA  Le  PtHi  Co^ 
reme,  at  the  Tuileries  in  1718.  It  must  be  confessed  tl|ot  th^ 
Mu*^^  Histdrique  ccmld  hardly  have  found  in  Europe  a  more 
appropriate  historian  than  M.Janin! 

W^  shall' now  proceed'  tc  give  our  readers  some  local ^detailli 
^  thte  first  series  of'  room8^-**(on  th^  ^und-floor  oC  iher  ^u)cth 
wing)— by  which  they  will  be  able  to  imi^ae  all  the  other  suiies, 
'iind  to  appreciate  their  fitnpj»  and  effect  as  pictBre-gaUeries^ 

This  suite  consists  of'  eleven  rooms,  of  the  average  length^  as 
the  plan  of  the  palace  seems  to  indicate,  of  alkmt*  twenty^liye  feet 
each ;'  a  couple  ^rf*  the  rooms  are  ^mewfaat  longer^  and  eome  others 
6f  course  proportimiately  smaller;  Two  of  these  ideven  roon» 
Ate  lighted  by  three  windows>  two  by  ond  window,  and  the  rest 
by  two  windows  eadi.  On  thetrifalls  aire  impannisllcd  in  flat 
narttyw  b0rders>  as  close  as  they  can  be  placed^  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  sur-base^  and  frobi  door-ixame  and  window-frame  to 
door-frame  and  wfndow-frame,  obiiteratitig  even,  the  fire-pktcesj 
214  pictures  of  a  series  called  Hidoriceil  Pidtutts  fnmt  Cbmis 
to  Liuis  XVL  ittcUmve*  Of  these  some  are.  ^  large  as  to  fiU 
the  largest  sides  of  die  largest  rooms  with  figures  of  at  least 
the  sise  of  life;  and  in  several  rooms,  each  of  the  walls  is  ft&ed 
by  6ne  picture.  Our  readers  will  at  once  judge  of  the  cHsjhto- 
portionate  effect  between  these  exthmrdinary^sized  pictures  tad 
these  ordinary-sized  roOms*  But  if  12  or  14picturesreiecttpy'So 
mucli  of  the  space,  wbere  are  the  other  SOQ  placed?  Thencia- 
jority  of  the  otl^r  200  ape  small  oil  sketdies^  paiE^ed^-^-two-^— 
three — four^  or  even  five— H>b  the  toi»e  s^r^of  canvas^  sepan^ted 

by 
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hy.a,rabQaq]ie  borders  (sneb  as  one  sees  on  Ibe  pamielsof  the 
playhouse  hox»si),  and  stuck  between,  or  at  tbe  sides  of  the 
wipdows  (where  tb^y  luckily  are  hardly  visible  on  the  brightest 
day)^  or  into  the  narrow  vacancies  which  the  sise  ai^  shape  of 
the  larger  pictures  may  happen  to  leave  here  and  there  on  the 
other  walls.  To  the  obvious  defects  of  this  arrangement — the 
overwhelming  efifect  of  the  large  pictures,  and  the  imperfect 
light  of  most  of  the  small  ones — there  is  still  another  to  be  added. 
There  are  several  of  Vander  Meulen's  pictures  mixed  with  the 
more  modern  part  of  the  series :  these,  as  our  reader^  know,  are 
generally  very  large  landscapes  with  very  small  portrait  £gures, 
and  these  small  portraits  are  the  great  value  of  the  pictures.  Now 
as  these  pictures,  though  large,  are  yet  not  large  enough  to  cover 
tbe  whole  wall,  they  are  generally  raised  up  to  a  height  at  .which 
the  little  portraits  beconjie  invisible,  in  order  to  leave  a  strip  of 
space  below,  into  which  a  frame  of  arabesque  sketches  may  be 
fitted.  So. much  for  the  arrangement  of  the  paintings — now  for 
their  subjects.  They  are  palled  History— wl^clx  they  may  be,  if 
Borgpgnone  can  be  said  to  have  painted  history;  for  of  the  214, 
there  are  but  70  which  are  not  battles  or  sieges — so  that  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  great  gallery,  before  described,  is  called  '  La 
Grande  Galerie  des  Battailles ;'  for  almost  every  rqom  in  the 
Museum  is  a  petite  galerie  des  batlailles :  and  in  the  series  now 
under  ^psiderfition  we  have  tuoo  more  battles  of  Lawfelt  and 
t^ree  of  Fontenoy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  flatter,  and 
it  may  amuse,  the  army — ^^(though  we  doubt  even  this) — but  it  is 
certainly  not  very  interesting  as  art,  nor  very  instructive  as  history. 
Louis  Philippe,  aware' of  the  unfitness  of  these  suites  of  rooms 
for  the  pi^-poses  to  which  the  original  error  of  his  plan  has 
forced  falm  to  apply  them,  has,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  the  difficulty  by  allotting  to  esich  apartment  a 
jmrticular  period  of  history,  and  to  each  room  something  like 
cowtempoTomety  of  evaits.  Thus,  th^  first  suite  comprising,  as  we  ^ 
have  saidi  from  Clovis,  a.d.  496,  to  l^ouis  XVL — the  first  room 
comes  down  to  St.  Louis  (1270) — the  second  room  to  Charles 
Vn.  (1461),  and  so  on.  This  plan,  however,  is  still  subject  to 
great  difficulties,  because,  although  Louis  Philippe  could  order 
as  many  pictures  and  of  such  sizes  as  he  pleased,  yet  he  has  found 
^t  imi>ossible  to  match  the  capacity  of  each  room  to  the  dearth 
or  fertility  of  each  allotted  period.  Thus,  Ixmis  XIV.  occupies 
twq  rooms  and  a  half— Loujb  XV.  two  rooms  and  a  Aa^— while 
the  reign  of  poor  Louis  XVL — the  most  fertile  of  all,  one  would 
have  thought,  in  historical  subjects-— occupies  one  small  wall,  with 
four  bad  and  very  insignificant  pictures..  There  is,  however,  one 
detail  pf  the  arrangement  which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  produces 

a  satisfactory 
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a  satisfactory  effect.  In  each  of  the  twentj-two  compartmaiita 
oTer  th^  two  sides  of  the  ele?en  doors,  are  placed  copies  of 
authentic  portraits  of  the  kings  in  whose  reigns  the  events  oc- 
curred :  this  is  an  obyious,  yet  felicitous  idea — and  though  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  completely  followed  out,  it  does  give  a  cer- 
tain air  of  order  and  history  to  the  miscellaneous  collection. 

In  order  to  follow  the  chronological  order,  (which,  however, 
the  prescribed  order  of  march  does  not,)  we  must  next  proceed  ta 
four  small  back  rooms  of  the  first  story,  between  the  centre  and 
the  south  wing,  in  which  the  history  of  France  is  carried  on  by 
representation  of  forty *four  of  the  6a<^^-there  is  nothing  else— - 
of  the  years  1792,  1793,  1794,  1795. 

This  kind  of  history  is  continued  from  1796  to  1835,  in  twelve 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  south  wing,  and  in  ten  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  north  wing^-of  which  two-and-twenty 
nx)ms  Buonaparte  occupies  nineteen  with  his  ceremonies  and 
battles :  one  is  dedicated  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  one  to  Charles  X, 
In  the  latter  there  is,  amongst  others,  a  very  large,  and  in  our 
judgment,  very  bad  picture  of  his  coronation,  by  Gerard-^an  ez« 
ecrable  one  of  a  review  of  the  National  Guards  of  Rheims,  by 
Gros — and  a  good  one  by  Horace  Vemet  of  a  similar  review  at 
Paris,  with  strong  resemblances  of  Charles,  and  of  the  Dukes  of 
Angoulemc,  Bourbon,  and  Orleans  I  The  fault  of  this  picture  is 
the  superior  excellence  and  extraordinary  force  with  which  the 
king's  horse  is  painted,  which  makes  the  horse's  head  the  chief 
countenance  in  the  piece,  and  throws  even  his  rider  into  the  shade« 

The  last  room  of  this  series  is  dedicated  by  Louis  Philippe — * 
in  addition  to  the  great  room  in  the  south  wing  already  mentioned 
-i-to  his  own  personal  history.  We  have  had  him,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  all  his  p&ewes— infancy— boyhood— youth — man* 
bood-^maturity-^and  under  all  his  denominations— ^  Due  de 
Chartres — EgaliU  the  younger — Duke  of  Orleans — Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom — and  finally,  in  this  great  room,  as  King 
of  the  French.  This  superabundant  glorification  of  himself  re- 
minds us  of  an  anecdote  which  we  almost  wonder  that  Louis 
Philippe,  who  is  a  good  English  scholar,  should  have  forgotten^ 
When  Prior  was  secretary  of  King  William  III.'s  embassy  in 
Paris,  and  '  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments  at  Versailles, 
being  shown  the  victories  of  Loms,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and 
asked  whether  the  King  of  England's  palace  had  any  such  deco^ 
rations — *'The  monuments  of  my  master's  actions,'*  said  he, 
"  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his  own  bouse."  *^-^(Johnsons 
Life  of  Prior.) 

But  we  really  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  personal  vanity 
as  policy  and  a  compliance  with  what  be  thinks  the  taste  of  his 

people. 
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people,  wliich  prompts  Louis  Philippe  io  this  display.  A  more 
undoubted  specimen  of  personal  vanity  seems  to  us  equally  par- 
donable :  no  one  can  see  the  various  poi^traiis  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  are  exhibited  in  every  part  of  ^  palace,  without  being 
struck  with  the  great  personal  resemblance  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
his  great  ancestor/  and  we  cannot  much  complain  ii'  at  Versailles 
he  displays  some  hereditary  ostentation.  But  be  Ias  treated  Buo- 
naparte still  better,  and  no  doubt  from  the  same  compliance  with 
the  public  taste ;  for  not  only  hos  he  given  him  seven  rooms  of  one 
series  of  the  History  of  France,  but  he  has  honoured  him  with 
two  great  rooms,  one  called  the  Salle  de  V Empire,  which  contains^ 
inter  aliq,  the  great  picture  of  his  coronation,  by  David,  and  the 
other,  the- Salle  de  Marengo,  where  is  seen  David's  othar  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  First  Consul  mounting  the  Alps  on  horse- 
back. And  he  has,  moreover,  appropriated  to  his  achievements 
the  twelve  rooms  which  form  the  suite  of  the  ground-floor  of  the 
south  wing,  and  which  are  filled  with  the  ConsuFs  battles,  and 
the  Emperor's  battles,  and  with  nothii^  but  battles — of  which  we 
are  so  weary  and  sick,  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  add  but  one 
word  to  the  general  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  on  that 
class  of  pictures,  which  is,  that  this  last  series  seems  to  us  to 
be,  in  point  both  of  interest  and  art,  even  below,  if  that  he  pos- 
sible, the  extravagant  insipidity  of  the  rest. 

-  But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  Ihis  latter  class, 
where  are  recorded  and,  as  it  were,  canonized — '  consaare'  is  the 
expression  of  the  catalogue— ^the  worst  excesses  of  Buonaparte  s 
insanity  of  ambition  ;f  which,  instead  of  being  thus  revived  as 
subjects  of  national  glory,  ought  now  to  fill  France  with  remorse. 


*  Though  Louis  Philippe  does  not  descend  in  the  male  line  from  Louis  XIV. 
but  from  his  brother,  he  descends  directly  from  him  through  iYiefematei. 

f  Two  instances  of  audacious  perversion  of  aU  historiod  truth  deserve  to  be  si^- 
^alized,  as  highly  discreditable  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  has  given  his  sanetiiMi  to 
such  impudent  falsehoods.  Thejirst  is  the  fable  of  Buonaparte's  charitable  visit  to 
the  *  Ptitifertt  de  Jaffa*  (No.  655),  whom,  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  now  admitted — con- 
fessed-^that  he  poifmed.  Hear  the  evidence  of  M.  Martin,  Membrf  de  /a  OoinwiMtoM 
de§  Artt  et  Soience§  d*Effypie,  in  his  Hittoire  de  4* Expedition  d* Eg^e.  *  Buona/- 
parte,  unable  to  remove  the  immense  numbers  of  sick  and  wouuded,  which  a  bloody 
siege  and  a  dreadful  disease  had  accumulated  in  Jafiu,  proposed  to  Desgenette*, 
chief  physician  to  the  army,  to  administer  to  those  wretches  poieon  in  the  shape  of 
medicine.  Desgenettes  shrunk  with  horror  from  this  proposition,  but  Buonnpaite 
afterwards  employed  an  inferior  officer  of  that  department,  and  by  his  means  he 
perpetrated  the  crime.'  Martin,  Hiit.  'de  r Expedition  d^Effypte,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  M. 
Miot  gives  the  same  account;  and  Buonaparte,  when  he  could  no  longer  deny  the 
charge,  coniessed  that  he  had  proposed  it  to  Desgenettes,  but  he  thought  to  attenuate 
the  guilt  by  adding,  that  Desgenettes  refused,  and  that,  after  all,  there  were  but 
ieven  persons  to  be  sacrificed.  If  the  number  made  any  essential  difference  in  the 
case,  we  think  that  we  could  show  that  there  were  nearer ,^y  iimei  seven. 
'  The  second  instance  is  a  tawdry  picture  of  Buonaparte  gallanting  tlie  queen 
of  Prussia  at  Tilsit  with  all  the  airs  and  graces  which  'the  painter  could  confer 
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as  they  did  formerly  whh  misery  and  moumincj^.  We  find  here 
a  room  to  celebrate  the  atrocious  invasion  of  Spain.  How  can 
Loufe  Philippe  reconcile  with  his  honour  and  his  conscience  this 
adfdation  of  an  aggression  to  repel  which  he  himself  escaped 
from  Sicily  to  Spain,  to  offer  his  talents  and  his  folood  ?  Or^  if  he 
has  chosen  to  forget  his  own  personal  opposition  to  these  horrors, 
(which  supposition  is  rendered  less  impnA>able,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  very  desirous  to  supplant  his 
cousin,  Ferdinand  VII.,  as  the  Bourbon  King  of  Spain,)  and  if 
he  has  been  induced  to  exhibit  some  of  '  the  imqaitom  projects  of 
the  Corsica N  Usurper/  (these  are,  as  we  shall  show  presently, 
Lanis  PhUippes  ovm  words,)  why  has  he  concealed  so  carefully 
the  awful  le»ovt  of  final  and  retributive  justice?  Why,  when 
soHie  paltry  and  miserable  incidents  of  that  great  drama  are  re- 
€orded>  wl^  is  the  astonishing  catastrophe — ^the  providential  ven- 
geance of  outraged  earth  and  insulted  heaven— sponged  away 
from  the  fraudulent  tablets  of  this  pseudo-history  ?  We  venture 
to  tell  Louis  PhiKppe  that  he  has  totally  defeated  his  own  object 
by  this  mean  calculating  compromise.  It  now  only  disgraces — by 
and  bye  it  will  endanger  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  selfish  aggrandise- 
ment, of  cruelty  and  of  treachery,  which  he  has  thus  enshrined  at 
Versailles,  will,  in  the  end,  make  him  feel  the  baneful  influence 
and  fatal  effects  of  this  hypocritical  alliance  between  the  fraud 
and  force  which  subjugate  and  disgrace  a  people,  and  the  servile 
flattery  wUcfa  intoxicates  and  inflames  them.  With  such  incen- 
tives as  these  galleries  seem  meant  to  aflbrd,  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  we  do  not  hear  of  more  insmrrections  of  Strasburg,  and  more 
mutinies  of  Vendome.  Louis  Philippe's  best  chance  is,  that  the 
paintings  of  this  class  are  so  bad  that  they  may  probably  suggest 
nothing  and  stimulate  nobody.  But  all  this  will  appear  in  a  still 
stronger  light  by  and  bye.     We  now  return  to  the  arts. 

The  whole  of  the  enormous  mass  of  paintings,  which  we  have 
thus  hastily  glanced  over,  are  (with  a  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions)  of  the  modem  French  school,  and  the  majority  have 
been  done — ^we  almost  suppose  by  contract — for  this  very  ex- 
hibition. We  have  not,  on  this  occasion,  time  or  space  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  defects  of  that  school 
— still  less  into  those  of  the  different  artists,  and  least  of  all,  of 
the  individual  pictures.  Nb  doubt  we  may  say  of  this  collection, 
what  may  be  said  of  any  such  assemblage — 

*  Sunt  bona,  sunt  queedam  mediocria,  sunt  maia  plura,* 

But  although  very  few  of  the  pictures  even  pretend  to  genius, 

on  80  ungracious  a  personage ; — the  Queen  of  Pnnma  ! — whose  character  he  had 
libelled,  and  whose  heart  he  broke!  And  these  adulatory  attempts  to  famish  over 
brutal  atrocities  are  displayed  in  the  Mus6e  of  all  the  ffhrici  qf  Prance  ! 

we 
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wc  admit  that  there  ii  a  great  deal  of  cleverneM,  and  a  wonderful 
activity  in  the  manufacture,  and  that  no  other  nation — not^  per- 
haps, all  the  nations  in  Europe— could  have  produced  the  same 
quantity,  and  so  tolerable,  within  the  same  time.  We  have  been 
delighted  with  a  few  specimens,  and  pleased  with  many  more ; 
but — ^what  are  they  amongst  so  many? — and  if,  after  having  gone, 
with  great  perseverance  and  all  possible  patience,  through  tho 
whole,  we  were  asked  for  a  summary  ojnnion  of  the  school,  as  it 
exhibits  itself  in  this  collection,  we  should  be  obliged  to  lament, 
as  its  general  characteristics,  the  tame  extravagance  of  its  designs, 
and  the  florid  penury  of  its  execution. 

But  there  are  still  two  large  classes  to  be  mentioned,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  modern  school : — a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
portraits  of  all  dates  and  nations,  which  are  arranged  in  the  attic 
of  the  north  wing— and  the  pictures  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  which  embellish  the  royal  apartmenii. 

Of  the  first,  which  fills  the  nine  rooms  of  the  attic  floor  and  the 
corridor  behind  and  consists,  we  are  told,  of  '  a  thousand  portraits 
of  celebrated .  persons  of  all  ages  and  countries,*  we  must  say  that 
its  very  title,  announcing  that  at  last  we  were  about  to  see  some- 
thing real  and  historical,  excited  considerable  interest : — particu- 
larly, as  we  recollected  that  the  dispersion,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary storm,  of  the  treasures  and  curiosities  of  so  many  ancient 
chateaux  and  hotels,  would  probably  have  enabled  a  rich,  active, 
and  judicious  collector  to  make  (as  so  many  others  have  done  in 
a  smaller  way)  most  extensive  and  valuable  additions  to  the  mass 
which  the  King  must  have  inherited  from  the  royal  depSts.  We 
grieve  to  say  that  we  were  most  miserably  disappointed.  The 
whole  collection  seems  little  else  than  the  sweepings  of  brokers' 
shops.  Of  those  pictures  which  do  not  belong  to  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  we  doubt  whether  there  are  a  dozen  ori- 
ginal and  authentic ;  nor  do  we  think  that  there  are  one  hundred 
which,  if  authentic,  would  be  worth  the  space  they  occupy. 
Here,  again,  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  is,  that  every  inch 
of  the  wall  should  be  occupied ;  and  the  pictures  are  thercforo 
packed  together  like  an  irregular  tessellated  pavement,  only  sepa- 
rated by  flat  borders  of  wood,  painted  to  resemble  wainscot.  If 
this  plan  was  objectionable  with  the  larger  pictures  below^  it  i& 
here  absolutely  intolerable ;  for  being  all  small,  and  some  very 
sma]l^  the  necessity  of  dovetailing  them  together  according  to 
their  sizes,  confounds  all  classes  and  countries.  We  have  Dante 
and  Simon  de  Montford — Jeanne  la  Folle  and  Amerigo  Ves- 
puccio— Raphael  and  Sir  Thomas  More — Archbishop  Warham 
of  Canterbury  and  Michael  Angelo— John  Calvin  and  Diana 
de  Poitiers, '  aont  aucane  voile  ne  cowore  lee  charmes'  (Catalogue), 

and 
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and  80  for4hf-^aU  peU-mdl^-as  ill-aflnrted  a  pad^  as'  Falstaff'a 
soldiers^  and  like  them  ^  prest  iiUo  the  service  toJiU  up  the  rooms.* 
Upon  what  pnnciple  are  Italiani^  Spaniards^  Grennans,  Swiss,  and 
£aglish«  thus  brou^t  into  the  Musenm  of  Frendi  history  ?  If 
the  pictures  were  good  and  there  were  no  conteinporaneous 
portraits  of  Frenchmen  to  be  found,  they  might  be  introduced  as 
materials  for  the  history  of  art — ^but  it  is  not  so— most  that  are  not 
apocryphal  are  copies— *take,  for  instance.  Archbishop  Warham 
— que  diable  vient-il  faire  dans  cette  galere?  Is  this  portrait 
even  a  fine  original  ?  Why,  the  original  is  in  the  Oallery  of  the 
Lowore ;  and  a  copy  from  the  portrait  of  an  English  archbishop 
has  been  made  for  a  royal  and  national  collection  of  ^  historical 
monuments  to  all  the  glories  of  France* !  We  could  cite  fifty  other 
instancea  aa  absurd — we  will  add  but  two.  There  is  a  pretended 
portrait  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  wretched  daub> 
which  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  than 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  If  any  sensitive  French  patriot  should 
complain  of  the  introducticm  of  the  portrait  of  so  great  an  enemy 
of  France^  Louis  Philippe  may  reply,  like  the  Parisian  lady, 
celebrated  by  Horace  Walpc^e^  who  asked  her  lover  for  his  picture^ 
and  when  he  hesitated,  saying  that  it  might  betray  their  intercourse 
to  the  hudiandy  discreetly  observed  that  ^it  need  not  be  like.** 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  Ramsay *s  Kit-Kat  of  Greorge  1 11.-^ 
(George  III.  one  of  the  glories  of  France  !)«-hm>  miserable,  that 
any  broker  in  Wardour*street  would  be  glad  to  get  five  shillings 
for  it*  If  any  English  kings  were  to  be  introduced,  there  are  two 
who  have  some  claims  to  a  place  in  a  French  historical  museum : 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  were  both  crowned  kings  of  France ;  . 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  them.  We,  of  course,  no  more  expected 
to  find  Crecy  and  Agincourt  in  the  Galerie  des  Battailles  than 
Blenheim  or  Malplaquet,  Vittoria  or  Waterloo ;  though  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  certainly  rather  more  claim  to  a  place  in  LouU 
Philippe's  gallery  than  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him,  Buonaparte  might  have  been  now  holding  his 

*  M.  Vatout,  the  kin^s  libr&rian)  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiei — author 
of  fho  Somfemrt  HkioriqueMj  and  the  same  claMical  authority  who— in  his  strange 
style  of  flattering  Iiouis  PhiUppe-rproposed  that  all  Greek  and  Latin  authors  sh(HUd 
be  banishifd  from  French  education,  oecause  they  might  encourage  Tyrannicide — 
this  M.  Vatdut  has  giren  us  in  his  Souvenir*  (p.  13)  another  reason  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Harlborough  into  the  Museum.  We  English,  it  seems,  are 
under  a  total  mistake  as  to  the  great  share  which  we  fondly  suppose  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  have  had  in'those  victorious  campaigns  which  brought  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  so  low.  M.  Vatout  seems  to  consider  them  as  the  esciutive  merit  of 
Priaco  Kugeae,  wh6  fortunately  happened  to  be  bom  in  France.  Had  this  learned 
historian  never  heard  a  certain  popular  air  called  MtUbrouck,  which  testifies  the 
glory  of  our  Jtrtt  areat  Duke,  and  which  we  suspect  will  outlast  all  M.  Vatout's  own 
compositions  ?  Mis  work  on  Versailles  is  full,  not  only  of  such  wilful  perV^ersions  as 
we  have  just  aotioed,  but  of  the  grossest  hwtfidt  ignorance. 
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court  at  Versailles^  fend  Louis  Philippe  be  still  teaching  ktstaty, 
on  a  smaller  scaled  in  Boston  or  New  York. 

Of  the  JFVencA  portraits  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  unercepticin*- 
able  judges ;  but  it  is  dear  that  many,  if  not  most  of  ^hem,  arc 
there  only  because  they  weie  on  hand,  or  were  to  be  had  cheap  ;^— 
that  several  are  copies  and  poor  onfes,  we  can  venture  to  pronouncfe 
— because  the  originals  are  in  the  Lowcre  and  other  public  oollec- 
tions.  We  would  not-  have  had  the  Louvre  «r  arty  other  existiog 
collection  robbed  for  this  (as  we  believe)  ephemeral  exbibilion, 
and  should  be  well  satisfied  with  copies;  but  if  once  th6  systeih 
of  copies  be  adopted,  there  is  no  Teas(^n  why,  instead  of  ^he  brokers* 
trash  now's^ttered  through  these  roOms,  a  regular  succession  erf* 
historical  portraits  should  not  have  been  mislde.         ' 

Nor  is  this  the  worst — some  portraits,  attributed  t^  the  most 
interesting  personages,  are  not  merely  apociyphcll,  but«fviden^ 
false ;'  for  instance,  a  man  of  common  sense,-  and  still  more,  oqte 
of  uncommon  sense,  like  Louis  Philippe,  must  see  ttiat  die  two 

Srtraits  exhibited  in  the  fourth  room  of  this  series^  as  thdte  of 
adaiiie  de-La  Vallier^^,  cannot  be  botii  authentic^  pis  they  .m- 
dently  repr^ent  very  different  women ;  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  court  anecdotes  of  the  day  ihust  see  that  neither  of  ^dte 
portraits  has  that  celebrated  characteristic  of  Madaan^  de^La 
Valliere  s  countenance,*  for  an  allusion  to  which  the  fmnoMs 
Bussy  suflfered  twenty  years  of  exile—  •   / 

'  Que  Deodatus  {Louis  XIV,)  estheureux 
De  baiser  ce  bee  amoureux, 
Qui  d'une  oreille  d  Fautre  vaJ* 

With  an  equal  inattention  to  historic  truth,  as  well  as,  let  us 
add,  to  inoral  decorum,  a  portrait,  said  to  be  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  has  beeii  hiuig  up  in  the  state  apattments  (Grand  Cou^)ett 
dela  Reine)  as  an  appendage  to  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV. :  this 
portrait  is  clearly  an  imposition,  and  the  inscription  is  an  obvious 
forgery  of  the  brokers.  In  short,  the  arow&A\y  Jhbulons  '  History^ 
of  the  lower  rooms,  which  oJBTends  only  in  point  of  taste,  is  infi- 
nitely more  respectable  than  the  confusion  and  absurdities  of  this 
other  class — the  ridiculous  introductions  of  hundreds  of  tvobbdiek, 
the  importaiit  omissions  of  thousands  of  eminent  persons^  the 
frauds,  and  the  forgeries,  which  throw  so  much  into  the  sh«& 
the  few  things  that  are  genuine  and  appropriate,  and  iuiti 
what  promised  to  be  the  highest  gratifi<^tion  ihto  the  most  vex- 
atious disappointment.  To  the  common  eye  of  confiding  igno- 
rance, that  glances  from  the  catalogue' to  the  picture,  and  the 
picture  to  the  catalogue,  and  is  satisfied  to  see  a  picture  and  a 
name,  without  any  qoubt  as  to  their  connexion,  this  coUectioa 
may  be  very  amusing;  but  to  those  who  krtow  even  as  little  as 

we 
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we  can  be  suppoisfed  to  know  qi  »udi  matters,  and^  much  more, 
to  Louis  Philippe  himself  and  the.e^der  lit^erati  of  France — '(the 
youftjf^r.  seem  to  know,  nothing) — thi»  confusion,  thesq  misrepre- 
sentations, and  these  impositions,  must,  we  think,  be  very.  o£Eensiv<e, 
and  we  are  cx)nfident  that  when  the  King  has  leisure  and  means 
for  a  more  accurate  review,  of  the  matter^  they  will  disappear. 

Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  rooms  o{  this  series. 
We  now  come  to  the  corridor,  which  contains  little  else  than  por- 
traits and.  domestic  scenes,  in  pictures^  sketches,  and  drawings,  of 
Lottia  Xy.,his  descendants*  and  family  down  to  the  last  days  of 
Louis  XVI.— ^tbe  best,  and  therefore  the  most  persecuted  and 
unfortunate  of  his  race.  As  works  of  art,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  contemptible ;  (two  or  three  portraits,  however^  of  Louis  XV. 
•and  his  queen  are  good,  and  in  a  much  higher  taste  than  the  pre- 
4Mnt  school ;)  but  as  actual  portraits  of  the  persons,  and  scenes, 
ihey  have  an  interest  which  no  preceding  portion  of  the  collection 
eaccilcs.  The  series  ends  with  the  very  worst,  but  /)ne  of  the 
most  affectiBg  pictures  of  the  whole — a  miserable  and  melancholy 
c«{uestrian  portrait  of  Louis  XVI .  as  *  Constitutional  King,'  painted, 
as.  the  artist's  own  inscription  on  the  picture  tells  us, .  by  '  Car- 
iiaux,^  Pemlre  du  Roi  ^t  Officier  de  la  CcaxUerie  Rationale  de 
Paris,  1791**  The  unhappy  king,  whose  features  are  exaggerated 
almost  to  obliqitity,  is  mounted  on  a  horse  which  is  cert^jun  to 
throw  him — he  wears  a  faded  tri-coloured  cockade  in  his  hat,  and 
stretches  out  in  vacuo  a  sword,  inscribed,  as  if  in  derision — ^  La 
LoV  The  landscape  is  an  arid  desert,  except  that  in  one  comer, 
to  break  the  uniformity,  the  patriot  artist  has  painted,  much  more 
naturally  thap  any  other  part  of  the  picture,  a  huge  cabbage. 

This  miserable  aborUon  of  art  has  the  place  of  honour  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  deseiTes  it — it  is  real  history j— the  history 
of  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  monarch  who  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  degradation,  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  when  citizen 
Carteaux  was  appointed  to  paint  the  King.  To  complete  the  sad 
impression  and  to  finish,  as  it  were,  the  story,  there  hang  close 
by,  two  or  three  portraits  of — '  le  fneiUeur  citoyen  de  la  France'-^ 
the,  Befficide  EgalUe. 

•  Wei  now  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  poor  daubings,  and 
melancholy  recollections,  to  the  galleries  of  sculptures,  which  are 
disposed  along  the  four  corridors  of  the  two  wings,  and  in  the 
haUs  and  vestibules.  To  the  local  arrangements  of  the  corridors 
we  have  nothing  to  object — they  are  nearly  as  good  as  if  they 
had  been  buijt  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  are,  indeed,  for 
their  purpose  of  a  monumental  gallery,  more  appropriate  in  their 

*  This  was  the  same  peison  who  became  a  general  ef  the  revoliltidiilu7  army  and 
commanded  at  TotUua.vwm  Bjtioaapacte  made  hit  first  appearance. 
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golid  plainness,  than  the  marbled  halls  of  the  Jjmvte  wonld 
have  been.  Of  the  choice  of  the  monuments  too,  conindering^ 
what  difficulties  the  Kin^  muist  have  had  to  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  objects,  we  can  speak  not  only  with  indulgence  but 
with  praise.  He  has  brought  hither  a  large  collection  of  inarblfe 
tombs  and  monumental  statues,  which  had  been  pillaged  froni 
the  various  churches  during  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  care  and  taste  of  M.  Lenoir,  in  what 
was  called  the  Mvsee  de  Monumens  Pran^ais,  at  the  Petits  Au- 
gustins.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  have  restored 
them  to  their  original  churches,  many  of  which  had  themselves 
perished — etiamperiere  ruiruD — and  having  once  b6en  moved,  We 
are  not  sorry  to  see  them  find  a  resting-place — (if  it  be  one) — in 
these  galleries.  He  has  also  caused  plaster  casts  to  be  taken  of 
several  images  of  kings,  queens,  and  notable  personages,  which 
exist  on  the  tombs  or  in  the  niches  of  several  cathedrals,  and  these 
be  means,  as  time  permits,  to  have  executed  in  marble.  He  has 
also  had  copied  in  marble  several  statues  of  celebrated  men  •  and 
in  this  way  has  reproduced,  of  a  smaller  size,  some  of  those  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace.  One 
entire  side  of  one  of  the  corridors  is  dedicated  to  the  busts  of 
generals  killed  in  battle :  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  window:*, 
they  are  tiot  so  well  lighted  as  ihight  be  wished ;  but  oli  the  whole, 
it  is  a  national,  and  what  can  seldom  be  added,  a  rationalidea, 
and  the  execution  (though  we,  of  course,  can  say  nothing  of  the 
resemblances)  seems  very  tolerable. 

There  are  also  busts  of  some  other  remarkable  men,  though 
of  none  of  the  numerous  persons  who  made  any  figure  in  the  dxiX 
afiairs  of  the  Rtevolution — with  two '  exceptions,  which  shall  be 
mentioned  presently. 

But  the  most  original  in  design,  and  the  best  in  cxectition  t)f 
the  sculptures,  is  one,  which,  all  things  considered,  does  th6  Royal 
family  most  honour,  and  must  give  the  greateist  personal  gratifica- 
tion to  the  founder  of  the  museum — ^we  mean  the  statue,  as  large 
as  life,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  Priiicess  Mary — the  King's  second 
daughter — lately  married  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Wirtemburg.  * 

There  is  something  so  extraordinary  in  any  woman,  but  parti- 
cularly a  young  princess,  working  with  tolerable  success  on  such 
a  material  and  on  such  a  scale,  that  one  would  readily  make  al- 
lowances for  many  defects ;  but  we  saw  little  to  require  allowance ; 
it  seems  to  us  the  most  beautiful  modern  statue  that  we  have 
seen.  Perhaps  we  might  have  wished  that  the  countenance  of 
Joan  had  been  more  animated ;  we  expected  a  touch  of  a[  highej' 
and  wilder  enthusiasm  ;-^or,  at  least,  something  moro  >of  that 
inspired  cast  which  Soulhey  so  beautifully  gives  her-*- 
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-Wan  ^bt  maiden  was; 


Of  saintly  paleneai ;  and  tbere  aeemed  to  dwell 

In  the  xinma  beauties  of  her  connletiance 

Something  that  vhu  not  eartAi^— — «' 
Bat  the  artist  heraelf — another  inspirtd  Maid  of  Orlbaks — 
thought  otherwise,  and  she  may  be  right.  It  suited  her  taste— 
influenced  perhaps  by  feminine  feelmg  as  weU  as  naoonal  par- 
tiality— ^to  represent  the  hercMn^  as  a  girl  of  gentle  beauty- 
impelled  (rather  than  excited)  by  aftober  and 'thoughtful  patri- 
otism, and  inspired  less  by  an  adventurous  entbustatm  than  by 
a  calm  and  considerate  sense  of  rel^;ious  duty.  This^  which  is  at 
least  an  elegant  ooncepticm  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his- 
torical accounts,  is  admirably  eaq>ressed  in  the  rather  downward 
look  of  the  beautiful  but  resolute  oountenanoe,  and  in  the  modest 
yet  determined  folding  of  the  arms  upon  the  cross  of  the  Messed' 
sword  of  St.  Catherine.  It  must»  however,  be  added,  that  there 
is  not  wanting  some  expression  of  more- active  courage :  the  Icywer 
portion  of  the  figure  is  in  the  action  of  bold  Mvanee,  and  the  way* 
ia  which  the  pcnnt  of  one  of  the  mailed  feet  oversteps  or  rather 
cramps  itself  to  the  pedestal,  marks  by  a  simple  and  natural  cir- 
cumstance the  stifled  energy  of  the  character.  Snth  is  the  design ; 
and  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  execution  is  quite  equal  to  the  con** 
ception.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it  can  be  alt  her-own  *  •  To  wtiicb 
we  answer,  whose  else  can  it  be  ?  where  is  the  other  hand  in-FVancef 
which  has  produced  anjrthing  like  it,  and  now  that  the  Princess  has 
passed  the  Rhine,  where  is  the  hand  in  Fnmce  that  will  atten^pt  to 
rival  it  ?  If  the  Gallery  of  Versailles  had  cost  Louis  Pkilij^  double 
what  it  has  done,  it  would  have  been  a  cheap  purdiai^e  for  the 
pleasure  whidi  such  a  work  must  give  to  a  father  who  has*  a  heart. 
This  is  perhaps  the  fittest  place  for  bearing  our  testimotiy  to 
the  liberal  and  every  way  satisfactory  manner  in'  which  the  service 
of  the  exhibition  is  conducted.  There  are  numerous  attendants 
distmguisbed  by  a  plain  livery,  ^  who  direct  the  visitors  in  (he 
course  laid  down  for  the  successive  view  of  the  various  apartments. 
The  crowds  were  at  first  so  great,  and  are  still — thougl^  awfuUtf 
diminishing—^  oonaideraUe,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  establish 
such  an  order  of  mardi;  but  the  attendants  make  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  any  o^e,  who  has  any  particular  object  in  doing  so,  tq 
deviate  occasionally  from  it,  or  to  prolong  or  repeat  at  hj9  plea*' 

*  We  hftve  heard  it  confidently  asserted  that  the  Princefli  had  only  mode/Zed  th^ 
figure,  and  that  ihe  ttatue  was  executed  altogether  by  other  hands.  This  woul^ 
have  added  annther,  and  a  most  grieTOUi  one,  to  the  dectptlont  of  the  new  Museum  i 
'  but  we  are  fi;lad  to  be  able  to  say,  (from  information  on  which  we  think  we  can 
Tely,)  that  the  Princess  has  done  at  all  eminent  sculptors  do, — ^nlphu  ni  mom*:*-^ 
she,  alone,  tnddclled  the  'fif^ie;  ftonr  which  an'  inferior  hand  carfied  on  the  statue 
to  a  certain  point,  after  which  the  fioiidi  was  given  by  her  own  hand  shd  chifeL 

sure 
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sure  his  visit  to  anyone  apartment  or  object;  and  their  intelligent 
and  entirely  gratvitous  ci\'ility  makes  to  an  Englishman  a  contrast 
at  once  agreeable  and  painful  with  his  recollections  of  what  he  has 
too  often  witnessed  at  home  *  The  whole  palace  has  a  furnished 
and  comfortable  appearance ;  the  lamps  are  all  in  their  proper 
places— a  profusion  of  wax  candles  in  all  the  chandeliers  ready  to 
be  lighted — in  cold  weather  good  fires  in  every  grate — and  hot  air 
introduced  into  the  corridors  and  into  those  rooms  (the  great  ma- 
jority) where  the  paintings  have  masked  the  fire-places.  All 
through  the  Itpartments  there  are  handsome  seats,  by  no  means 
a  superfluous  cotivenience  in  a  walk  of — ^as  the  guide-book  asserts 
— ^more  than  two  leagues,  and  which,  even  in  our  judgment,  may 
be^  courts  and  all,  a  couple  of  English  miles,  and  certainly  can 
hardly  be  performed,  even  in  the  most  hasty  manner^  under  four 
or  five  hours. 

This  testimony  terminates,  agreeably  to  us,  the  observations 
which  we  have  to  make  on  the  objects  of  art  in  the  new  Museum 
of  Versailles.  We  have,  we  believe,  noticed,  however  imperfectly, 
all  its  component  parts ;  except  the  ground-floor  of  the  central 
building,  and  the  king's  apartments  in  the  north  side  of  the  old 
chaLteau,  which  are  n.ot  yet  open  to  the  public— at  least  were  not 
to  us — and  Some  rooms  of  water-colour  drawings  of  generals  and 
of  battles,  which  are  not  worth  mentioning.  On  thus  arriving 
at  the  term  of  our  inspection  of  Louis  Philippe's  collection,  we 
must  confess  that — in  addition  to  the  errors  of  taste  and  of  poli- 
tical morality  which  we  have  noted — its  vast  extent  is,  to  our 
feeling,  one  of  its  most  prominent  defects.  If  the  pictures  were 
of  such  variety  and  excellence  as  to  afford  a  school  for  art,  their 
numbers  would  be  enviable ;  but  as  mere  matters  of  amusement, 
there  are  tenfold  too  many.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  '  Letters  frdm 
Italy,'  honestly  ccmfesses  that  the  vast  collections  of  fine  pictures 
whicb  one  is  hurried  about  to  see  produces  indifference  at  last. 

*  One  sees  too  quick  a  succession  to  be  much  gratified ;  one  has  not 

*  Weliave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crown  of  England  potsesses  mate- 
rials for  an  Hiuorical  Oalttry  which  would  be  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  V«r- 
failles — both  in  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits  and  the  value  of  the  pictures. 
Windsor  itself,  if  it  could  be  made  as  easy  of  access,  would  be,  even  in  its  present 
state,  more  really  interesting ;  but  much  of  its  beauty  and  curiosity  is  in  the  private 
apartments, — particularly  wnat  is  called  the  Corridor, — which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
generally  opened.  It  was  once  proposed. to  George  IV.  (while  Regent)  to  connect 
Carlton  House  with  Marlborough  House  and  St  Jameses  Palace  by  a  gallery  of 
pictures  of  the  sovereigns  and  other  historic  personages  of  England.  The  idea  was 
excellent,  and  at  first  favourably  received ;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Nash's  pecula- 
tion of  burying  Carlton  House  and  gardens,  and  overlaying  St.  James's  Park  with 
his  gawky  terraces,  prevailed,  and  the  design  of  an  historicsl  gallery  was  abandoned. 
We  should  like  to  see  it,  or  something  of  the  kind— with  the  addition  of  a  series  of 
rooms  exhibiting  the.  succession  of  domestic  aits  and  habits — ^revived  at  Kensington 
or  Hampton  Court. 
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time  to  contemplate  and  fix  in  memo^  the  characteristics  of  the  di^rent 
masters;  and  I  question  whether  I  should  not  have  had  morie  pleasure 
in  seeing  twelve  or  fifteen  only  of  the  first  pieces  than  that  mfinite 
quantiCy  which  has  passed  so  rapidly  in  view  before  my  eyes.* — Sharp* s^ 
Letters^  p.  69.  *      ' 

If  anything  like  this  be. true  of  the  great  works  of  Italy. as  succes- 
sively seen  by  travellers^  what  must  be  the  vwearisome  and  con-* 
fusing  effect  of  these  thousands  of  pictures  all  of  the  same  scImm^ 
-^y  a  very  limited  liumber  of  bands — almost  all  of  .the  same 
class  of  subject  and  composition,  and  generally  of  very  moderi^te 
execution  ?  We  confess,  that  we  found .  it  intolerably  tedious ; 
except  the  gallery  of  portraits,  which  was  intolerably  ofi^nsive. 

We  have  now  only  to  proceed  to  the  Stute  Apartm€nl»»  w)iich 
Louis  Philippe  has  had  the  good  sense  to  interfere  with  in  a  very 
slight  and  inconsiderable  degree :  indeed  he  has  done  little  more 
than  change  a  few  pictures,  and  those  changes  have  been  in 
general  made  with  discretion  as  well  as  taste..  ..  . » 

These  State  Apartments  occupy  the  wbtde  fimt  floor  .of  the 
centre  building,  front  and  rear.  It  is  hardly  possible,to  describe 
the  contrast  which  strikes  one  on  passing  from  the  flutter,  glare., 
and  confusion  of  the  new  Museum.,  into  the  sober  and  yet  splendid 
grandeur  of  these  fine  apartments — ^it  is  like  pasnng  from  the 
tawdry  to  the  magnificent — ^from  a  theatre  to  a  sanctnary. .  They 
are  lined  with  exquisite  marbles-^-ceiled  with  admirable  paintings^; 
and  the  doors  and  window-shutters,  necessarily  of  ,wpod,  are  carved 
and  gilt  in  the  highest  taste  of  graceful,  ye^  solid  ornament*  The 
rooms  go  on  increasmg  in  size  and  finish  to  the  great  Ocderie  dea 
Olaces,  which  is  in  our  opinion  the  triumph  of  palatian  archi- 
tecture ;  and  they  go  off  diminishing  in  tAe  same  way  till  .they 
return  to  the  ordinary  apartments  of  the  palace.  ^  The  ancient, 
gilding  seems  almost  as. fresh,  and  brilliant  as. that  of  yesterday-— 
the  pictures  numerous,  but  not  covering  the  waljs  like  paper- 
hangings,  are  analogous  to  the  age  of  the  founder;  and  when 
we  have  heretofore  wandered  through  them,  before  the  new 
Museum  had  nuhde  them  mere  passage-rooms  to  a  mob  of  idlers, 
we  could  fancy  that  we  saw  them  peopled  by  the  greatest  figures 
of  the  greatest  epoch  of  French  history : — ^in  fact,  it  is  only^in 
these  apartments  which  the  Historical  Museum  has  rtot  invaded, 
that  we  find  smy  at  the  recollections  and  emotions  which  real  his- 
tory excites.  Here,  in, the  second  room  from, the  great  gallery,  we  ' 
stand  in  the  bedchamber  of  Marie  Antoinette ;— -here  it  Was  that 
on  the  dreddful  night  between  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  she  lay. 
down  to  endeavour  to  snatch  intervals  of  rest,  broken  by  the.  cries 
of  the  fiuries  that  paraded  round  her  apartment; — ^here  we  see 
that  vista  down  to  the  door  of  the  guard-room^  whence  the  gallant 
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M.  de  Miomandre  had  just  time,  before  he  was  stricken  to  the 
ground,  to  call  out  to  the  single  female  who  paced  the  ante- 
chamber— '  Save  the  Queen  !*  Here  we  with  difficulty  recognise 
the  secret  door  close  to  the  queen*s  bed-side,  through  which 
half-naked  she  fled  to  the  king's  apartments — tp  die,  as  she  ex- 
pected and  thought  her  duty,  at  his  side.  A  litde  further,  and 
we  reach  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  Eecalier  de  Marbre-^^ 
the  scene  of  the  agony  of  the  gallant  Miomandre^  and  of  the 
equidly  gallant  Du  Rispaire  who  fought  at  the  door — not  for 
their  own  lives,  but  for  a  few  moments  of  delay  to  allow  the 
Queen  to  escape.  Here  we  saw,  on  the  head  of  the  stairs  the 
very  spot  where,  as  Miomandre  fell  covered  with  wounds,  one  of 
the  assassins  in  a  hurry  to  finish  him,  blew  out  the  brains  of  an 
associate  who  was  stooping  to  stab  him.  A  few  steps  on  and  we 
reach  the  window  lookmg  into  the  Cour  de  Marbre  (A),  whence  the 
ether  Oardes  du  Carps,  besieged  in  their  ante-room>  saw  the  body 
of  the  slain  assassin  brought  down  and  laid  with  his  shattered 
skull  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  porch,  while  their  unfortunate 
•ompanions*  Deshuttes  and  De  Varicour,  were  dragged  out  and 
beheaded,  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  manes,  by  Jaurdan  Coupe-tSte'^ 
while  the  army  of  Lafayette,  drawn  up  in  the  courts,  looked  on 
with  apathy  at  least,  if  not  with  approbation.  A  few  steps  more 
bring  us  to  the  bed-chamber  where  Louis  XIV.  expired,  and 
where  the  monarchy  expired  too ;  for  it  was  through  the  centre 
window  of  this  chcmfiber  (overlooking  the. Cour  de  Marbre)  that 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin,  were  forced  into  the 
balcony — while  the  three  dead  bodies  still  lay  in  the  court  below 
•^to  give  the  humiliating  and  fatal  pledge  that  they  would  follow 
the  sanguinary  mob  to  the  sanguinary  capital.  It  was  through  this 
tene  window  that  the  heroic  Marie  Antoinette^  hearing  the  cries 
from  below  of  '  77ke  Queen  aione  !*  '  The  Queen  alone  .''—and 
believing  that  they  meant  to  demand  her  as  the  single  sacrifice-*-* 
separated  herself  from  her  husband  and  children  to  present 
herself  alone  to  the  bullets  of  the  mob  as  that  sacrifice ! 
•  It  was  at  another  ^the  most  northern)  of  these  three  windows 
that  occurred  a  double  instance  of  heroism — male  and  female*^-* 
which  in  sublime  simplicity  of  quiet  self-devotion  exceeds  all  the 
fanfaronades  blazoned  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  A  ball  fired 
from  the  mob  below  struck  the  wall  close  to  the  window  where  the 
Queen  happened  to  be  standing.  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  the  minister 
of  Marine,  observed  it,  and  gliding  quietly  round>  as  if  from  mere 
ilmriosi^,  placed  himself  between  the  window  and  the  Queen. 
The  quick  magnanimity  of  her  majesty — never  more  truly  de- 
serving the  title  of  majesty — saw  the  movement  and  its  motive : 
'  I  see,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  'your  inten- 
tion. 
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tion,  and  I  thank  yon ;  bu€  be  so  good  as  to  return  to  your  former 
position — that  is  y<mr  place — this  i$  mine  !  '* 

It  was  from  this,  balcony  that  the  melancholy  procession  of  the 
captive  monarch  and  his  family,  surrounded  and  at  every  step 
insulted  by  the  furies  and  butchers  of  the  crowd,  was  seen  moving 
slowly  down  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  preceded  by  the  heads  of 
the  brave  Deshuttes  and  De  Varicour,  which  the  mob  halted 
for  a  inoment  and  forced  a  hair-dresSer  to  ctlrl  and  powder,  to 
give  greater  dignity  to  their  triumph — the  hair-dresser  dying 
6f  his  agony !     These  are  scenes  of  history — 

*  Sunt  lachryiAie  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt  * — 
but  of  these  scenes — not  a  vestige  is  to  be  found  in  the  Musie 
Historique  de  Versailles.  Nay,  the  very  door  through  which 
the  queen  eik^ped  is  now  hardly  to  be  discovered,  having  been 
lately  canvassed  over  to  allow  a  portrait  of  some  one,  we  know  not 
whom,  to  be  hung  against  it,  as  a  pendant  to  another  picture  of 
we  know  not  what,  on  the  other  side.  And  this  in  a  building 
dedicated  to  history ! ! ! 

Agaip ;  in  a  niche  in  one  of  these  apartments  stood  a  white 
marble  statue  of  the  Due  D'Enghien.  Amidst  the  hundreds  <rf 
statues  with  which  Louis  Philippe  has  peopled  the  corridors  of 
his  museum,  this  statue  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  is  not  to  be 
found — ^yet  he  was  not  only  Louis  Philippe's  kinsman  by  various 
royal  connexions,  but  his  first  cousin — the  son  of  his  father's 
sister — ^by  that  unhappy  Duke  de  Bourbon,  whose  great  estates 
(by  the  death  of  this  very  Duke  d'Enghien)  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  children  were  called,  under  such  strange  circumstances,  to 
inherit.  The  Duke  d'Enghien's  image  has  vanished  from  Ver- 
sailles>  but  not  from  the  indignant  memories  of  mankind. 

For  the  attempts  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  5th  and 
6th  October,  there  may  be — considering  whose  son  Louis  Philippe 
is — some  excuse;  but  for  all  the  accumulated  adulation  of  Buo* 
naparte  and  of  revolutionary  France,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and,  above  all,  for  this  removal  of  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  d^Enghien,  \ye  can  find  no  excuse  for  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary feeling  or  even  of  common  prudence ;  but  least  of  all  for 
HIM  who  wrote,  in  1804,  a  letter  to  Bishop  Watson,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

^Twickenham,  28th  July  (I),  1804. 

•  My  Dear  Lord, — /  was  certain  that  your  elevated  soul  would  feel 
a  just  indignation  at  this  atrocious  murder  of  my  unfortunate  cousin 
[the  Duke  d'Enghien],  His  mother  was  my  aunt :  after  my  brother, 
he  himself  was  my  nearest  relation.  We  were  companions  together  in 
our  earlier  days,  and  you  may  well  believe  thai  this  event  has  been  a 
severe  blow  to  me,  ^ 

•  Weber,  f  ol,  i.  p.  449. 
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*  Hisfaie,  loo^is  a  notice  to  all  of  us.  It  is  d  wofning  that  the 
CoRSicAN  Usurper  will  never  be  at  rest  till  he  shall  have  effaced  our 
whole  family  from  the  list  of  the  living. 

*  This  makes  me  feel  still  more  sensibly  ^though  indeed  that  is  hardly 
possible^  the  value  of  the  generous  protection  which  your  magnanimous 
country  grants  us.  I  quitted  my  own  country  so  early  that  I  have 
scarcely  any  of  the  habits  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  I  am  attached  to  England,  not  only  by  gratitude^  but  by  taste  and 
inclination.  It  is  tfierefore  in  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I  wish 
that  I  may  never  leave  this  hospitable  land. 

*  But  it  is  not  from  mere  personal  feeling  that  I  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  success  of  England— it  is  as  a  man  !  ihe  safety 
of  Europe — of  the  world  itself — the  happiness  and  future  indepen- 
dence of  the  human  race  depend  on  the  safety  and  independence  of 
England^  and  that  is  the  honourable  cause  of  the  hatred  of  Buonaparte 
and  all  his  followers  against  you.  May  Providence  defeat  his  iniquitous 
projects,  and  maintain  this  country  in  its  happy  and  prosperous  state! 
It  is  the  wish  of  my  hearty  the  object  of  my  most  ardent  prayers. 

*Iam,  S^c.  4'C., 

*  Louis  Philippe  d'Orlbans.' 
What  can  be  added  to.  such  a  display  of  inconsistency,  and,  may 
we  not  say — in  one  case  or  the  other— of  hypocrisy  and  falisehood 
as  is  exhibited  between  this  letter,  and  the  nineteen  salles  *  con- 
sac  r^kes  '  to  the  glory  of  Napoleon  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  ? 

But  if  we  are  surjirised  at  the  superabundant  glorification  of 
Buonaparte,  we  are  not  less  so  at  observing  that  of  the  persons 
and  scenes  of  the  very  most  historic  and  stirring  period  in  the  long 
and  bloody  annals  of  France — from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  accession  of  Buonaparte — the  Historic  Gallery  does  not 
contain  a  vestige  (except  the  battles  on  the  frontiers).  Where  are 
the  Notables — the  States  General — the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies — the  Convention — the  Directory? — ^where  are  Necker 
and  Calonne — Barnave  and  Bailly — Maury  and  Mirabeau?* 
We  beg  pardon :  in  one  dark  comer — ^literally  the  darkest  corner 
of  one  of  the  corridors — ^we  detected  a  bust  of  Mirabeau  and 
another  one  of  that  silly  coxcomb,  never  heard  of  till  his  death, 
Le  Pelletier  St.  Fargeau :  but  with  these  miserable  excep- 
tions— and  that  of  Eg  a  lite  senior,  in  the  corridor  up  stairs — 
we  could  find  no  trace  of  any  one  of  the  men  who  attained  either 
good  or  bad  eminence  between  1789  and  1800.  We  did  not 
e;cpect  to  see  Robespierre  and  Danton — though  they  are  surely 
historic  personages,  and  their  appearance  here  would  not  be  more 
indecent  or  odious  than  that  of  their  patron  and  accomplice, 
^galite;  but  may  we  not  venture  to  inquire  for  Roland  and 
Vei^niaud — Lescure  and   La   Roche  Jacquelein— and  all  the 

*  This  reoimils  ui  of  Loid  JoIib  &titteU'» '  Caotes  of  the  French  Rerolutaoo.*  ia 
which  the  name  of  Mirabtau  t«  moi  to  U/cmnd! 
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other   meteors  of  the  Gironde — and  all  the  other  glories  of 
La  Vendee? 

But,  passing  from  men  to  events,  we  are  equally  disappcnnted. 
In  a  gallery  that  professes  to  be  historicaly  but  is  in  truth  only 
panegyrical,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
20th  of  June  and  the  10^  of  August,  the  2\8t  of  January, 
and  the  l6th  of  October;  but  we  miss  many  other  events  of  a 
less  afflicting  character,  and  of  great  artistic  capability  and  his- 
torical interest.  Where  are  the  noble  architecture  and  the  august 
assembly  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs?*  Where  are  the  naked  walls, 
but  enthusiastic  excitement  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume?f  Where  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  ?  Where  the  royal  visit  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville?  Where  the  great  Federation  of  1790  in  the  Champ' de 
Mars?  MTiere  are — the  sublime  tumult  of  the  31st  of  March, 
which  founded  the  Reign  of  Terror? — ^the  struggle  of  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  so  picturesque  in  its  details  and  so  important  in  its 
results? — the  crafty  violences  of  the  18 th  Fructidor? — the  18th 
Brumaire,  pregnant  with  the  gigantic  despotism  of  Buonaparte  ? 
— ^and  where  the  last  interview  between  Buonaparte  and  his 
Chambers,  when  he  exclaimed  Le  tr6ne  cest  moi  ?  It  cannot  be 
said  '  they  had  no  painter,  and  they  died :  *  they  have  been  all,  or 
nearly  all,  painted,  and  the  pictures  are,  we  suppose,  in  existence ; 
but  if  not,  they  were  more  easily  to  be  retraced  than  the  battle  of 
Tolbiac  and  ^  Charlemagne  dictating  the  capitularies.' 

The  conclusion  of  all  is,  that  the  Historical  Gallery  is,  in  vul- 
gar but  expressive  English,  a  mere  humbug — that  Louis  PhiUppe 
adopts  just  as  much  of  the  Revolution  as  serves  his  own  turn,  and 
makes  him  de  facto  the  successor  of  Napoleon ;  that  beyond  this 
Kmit  he  is  the  heir  of  Louis  XIIL,  Roi  de  France  and  de 
Navarre,  and  that  he  is  resolved  to  forget  every  political  event  of 
the  revolution  between  July  1789  and  July  1830. 

In  substance  he  is  right;  but,  then,  he  should  not  have  gone 
out  of  the  way  to  call  up  such  comparisons  and  recollections  as 
this  Gallery  of  Versailles  has  forced  upon  us  and  must  force  on 

«  This  hall  was,  we  beliere,  temporarily  erected  for  the  occasion  of  the  States 
.General,  but  it  was  very  hcaatiftif,  and  there  is  an  interesting  print  of  the  first 
sitting  of  the  assembly.  The  Hall  has  long  since  vanuhed,  and  the  Hdtel  des 
Menus  Plaisirs,  situated  in  the  Avenue  de  Rins,  is  now  a  cavalry  barrack. 

t  The  National  Assembly  decreed  that  the  Tennis-Court  should  be  purchased  and 
preserved  as  a  national  monument,  and  several  motions  were  firom  time  to  time 
made  for  an  kawtmble  appropriatum  of  it.  Nothing  more,  however,  soems  to  have 
been  done  than  making  these  decrees  and  motions.  The  edifice  still  remains  a  spa- 
cioos  area  between  four  bare  and  lofty  walls.  AU  the  furniture  of  the  tennwHSourt 
having  vanished,  it  was  used  last  autumn  as  a  carpenter's  shop ;  and  in  "^^t  of  Uw 
new  Mu$^  HiHoriptt  this  leaUy  historical  building^— the  aradU  of  French  liberty, 
and  the  honoured  object  of  the  solicitude  of  the  National  Assenably—was  abandoned 
to  the  commonest  haadicrait  uses ;  another  extravagant  wcoosisteBoy. 
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every  thixdcingmind:  We  repeat  our  often-expressed  belief^  that 
King  Louis  Philippe — ambitious  as  he  always  has  been — was 
placed  in  his  present  position  by  no  immediate  design  or  direct 
participation  on  his  part.  We  believe  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
elder  branch  was  justified,  de  facto,  by  the  feeble  insanity  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers;  and^  in  a  certain  degree^  de  jure,  by 
the  pusillanimous  abdication  of  himself  and  his  son.  We  believe 
that  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  was  sanctioned  by  expediency> 
we  might  almost  say  by  necessity ;  that  it  saved  France  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy ;  and  that  his  life  and  reira  are  necessary  to 
consolidate  order  in  that  volcanic  country.  Although  we  caimot 
bring  ourselves  either  to  conceal  or  misrepresent  the  truth  for 
the  purpose  of  flattering  his  vanity,  or  even  of  helping  his  cause, 
we  heartily  wish  him  success :  but  our  wishes  are  stronger  than 
9ur  hopes,  and  the  latter  are,  we  must  confess,  not  much  increased 
by  a  consideration  of  the  real  motives  and  (when  people  shall 
begin  to  tfdnk  about  it)  the  possible  effect  on  public  opinion,  of 
the  M ys^E  Monstre  de  Versailles. 


Art.  IL — Welcome  and  Farewell;  q  Tragedy.     (Privately 
printed.)     London.      24mo.     1837. 

T^HEN,  on  a  recent  occasion,  we  ventured  to  invade  the 
'*  privacy  of  a  volume  printed  for  distribution  among  the 
author's  friends,  the  public  judgment  fully  confirmed  our  opinion. 
The  success  of  *^  Ion'  with  all  true  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry,  thus 
anticipated  in  our  j6umal,  has  tempted  us  to  venture  a  second 
prediction  in  favour  of  another  dram'atic  poem,  which  appears 
in  the  same  modest  form.  No  two  dramas,  indeed,  can  be  more 
unlike  in  their  subject  and  the  nature  of  their  interest,  though 
with  some  resemblance  in  the  easy  and  polished  harmony  of  their 
diction,  than  '  Ion'  and  the  tragedy  which  bears  the  quaint,  and 
.we  do  not  think  very  happily  chosen,  name  of  '  Welcome  and 
Farewell.'  This'  poem  more  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  our 
older  drajBAtists — or  rather  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  them 
might  have  treated  a  subject  hardly  above  domestic  interest,  if  ht 
should  have  fallen  upon  a  period  too  refined  for  the  coarseness 
and  buffoonery  which  in  general  filled  up  the  underplot,  or  gave 
character  to  the  inferior  personages  of  their  stage. 

For  after  all,  Shakspeare  alone,  of  all  dramatists,  ancient  w 
modern,  English  or  foreign,  has  brought  the  wh(de  world  of  man 
upon  the  scene  with  equal  life  and  equal  truth.  From  the  Idnff 
to  the  clown,  each  speaks  his  appropriate  language,  and  deh'ghts 
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or  amuses ;  each  ke^d  his  pioper  rank  and  station.  The  group- 
ing of  Sbakspeare  alone  is  as  masterly  as  his  outline.  Where  his 
subordinate  characters  form  an  underplot^  that  plot,  even  if  not 
connected  with  uniform  felicity  with  the  main  interest  of  the  piece^ 
always  bears  upon  it  at  last^  and  in  itself  has  something  to  enliven 
or  divert.  Where  these  inferior  personages  are  only  incidentally 
introduced,  to  give  reality  to  the  scene,  and  to  develope  the 
actions  or  the  feelings  qS.  the  more  prominent  characters^  each 
seems  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  his  position ;  each^  how- 
ever insignificant,  is  marked,  and  kindled  to  life>  as  it  were,  by 
some  light  but  fine  touch;  his  few  words  are  so  true  to  his 
character,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed^  that  we 
should  r^^et  his  absence.  How  exquisite,  for  instance,  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  yet  how  completely  subordinate  and  in  keeping, 
is  the  dialogue  of  the  doctor  and  the  female  attendant  in  the 
sleeping  scene  of  Macbeth!  In  one  respect  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  perhaps,  approach  nearest  to  Sbakspeare  in  this  point, 
because  their  comic  are  at  least  equal,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
superior,  to  their  tragic  powers.  But  in  them,  if  there  is  life, 
there  is  often  want  of  truth,  and^  from  a  worse  cause,  the  defi* 
dency  in  that  high  moral  tone,  that  pure  and  intuitive  feeling  of 
right,  which,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  vulgarities  and  in- 
decencies, in  general  predominates  throughout  this  school  of 
writers.  In  most  of  the  other  dramatists  the  underplot,  and  the 
subordinate  comic  parts,  are  a  mere  appendage  to  the  real  play, 
and  might  be  entirely  discarded  without  malang  the  story  in  the 
least  less  intelligible.  In  some  of  Massipger's  pieces,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  by  np  means  difficult  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
iierious  part,  entirely  omitting,  and  never  missing,  the  low  comic 
scenes,  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  either  merely  to  fill 
up  the  time  while  the  main  characters  are  resting  from  their 
exertions,  or  to  gratify  the  coarse  ears  of  the  'groundlings.* 
Sbakspeare  might  fairly  complain  of  the  liberty  taken  by  the 
clown  to  '  speak  more  than  was  set  down  for  him  ;*  but  in  many 
of  the  other  writers  of  his  time  the  extemporaneous  buffoonery  of 
the  actor  might  almost  seem  .to  have  been  '  set  down,'  after  the 
performance  of  the  piece,  in  the  printed  copy.  In  some  of  the 
later  dramatists — Otway — and  even  Southerne — plays  which,  as 
they  are  now  represented,  seem  to  be  composed  with  closer 
i^egard  to  upity  of  interest  and  simplicity  of  plot,  were,  as  origi- 
nally produced,  overloaded  with  similar  excrescences.  But  their 
9till  grosser  indecencies  absolutely  enforced  the  suppression  of 
those  scenes,  which  had  so  little  real  connexion  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  play,  that  no  one,  on  merely  seeing  it  in  the  theatre^ 
bag  any  notion  of  their  existence.     Whoever  wUl  take  the  trouble 
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to  compare  the  acted  '  Venice  Preserved'  with  the  original  in 
Otway's  works^  may  see  how  much  has  been  cut  out^  and  how 
little  lost. 

This,  then,  seems  the  vital  difficulty  in  the  construction  of 
what  is  called  the  Romantic  drama.  In  the  Spanish  this  office, 
of  making  a  kind  of  comic  interlude  between  the  serious  parts, 
is  almost  invariably  assigned  to  the  Gracioso.  It  is  curious 
enough  that  the  Vita  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
Indian  stage.  Nothing,  at  times,  can  be  more  diverting  than 
this  pleasant  parody  on  the  graver  interest,  especially  with  the 
inexhaustible  joyousness  and  graceful  verse  of  Calderon;  but 
its  recurrence  becomes  at  last  fatiguing ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  the  constant  introduction  of  any  one  conventional  cha* 
racter  inconsistent  with  the  perfection,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
advancement  of  the  dramatic  art — its  very  liveliness  is  monotonous. 
We  consider,  therefore,  the  Shakspearian  drama  as  the  highest 
perfection  of  the  art,  but  then  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare 
himself — 

*  Within  that  circle  none  dare  walk  but  he.' 
And  whenever  the  poet  shall  be  born  who  can  as  completely 
people  the  stage  from  every  walk  of  life,  reflect  from  his  scene  the 
whole  living  world,  we  would  throw  open  our  doors  for  his  recep^ 
tion  with  all  his  followers ;  he  should  have  full  hberty  to  sport 
with  every  unity,  except  that  great  essential  unity  which  no  true 
poet  would  attempt  to  violate — that  of  impression  or  of  interest ; 
he  should  range  from  grave  to  gay  with  the  rapidity  and  frequency 
of  coDunon  life ;  he  should  crowd  the  whole  reign  of  a  sovereign 
into  one  play ;  he  should  show  the  complete  development  of  any 
great  or  striking  character  from  its  first  impulses  to  the  crisis 
of  fate;  his  own  genius,  in  short,  should  be  the  one  heaven- 
implanted  law  witUn  his  heart,  which,  as  it  could  not  but  be  true 
to  human  nature,  must  constitute  the  perfection  of  real  art :  we 
would  set  no  limits  to  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  poet,  so  long  as 
he  uses  his  gift  of  ruling  over  the  souls  of  men  for  its  legitimate 
purpose,  our  delight,  our  elevation,  our  purification.  While, 
then,  we  thus  fully  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  this  infinitely 
diversified  drama ;  still,  however — (for  we  are  great  latitudinarians 
in  our  taste — we  are  on  principle  open  to  impressions  of  delight 
from  every  form  of  the  touching  and  the  beautiful ;  and  of  all 
cold  and  deadening  processes  of  criticism  consider  comparison 
incomparably  the  worst)— we  cannot  but  think  that  a  completely 
simple  and  single  plot  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  much  that  we 
admire  in  our  earlier  drama — ^with  the  free  and  unlaboured,  yet 
pure  and  harmonious  diction — ^with  the  spirit,  that  is,  without  the 
quaint  and  obsolete  form,  of  their  phraseology  ;-^with  the  truth  and 
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reality  of  their  passion ; — and  with  the  deep^  nnsententious  moral 
tone,  which,  notwithstanding  the  perilous  subjects  which  they  de- 
light to  handle,  the  incidents  often  so  foreign  to  modem  delicacy, 
and  the  license  of  buffoonery  in  the  lower  characters,  is  still  the 
latent  and  sanctifying  leaven  diffused  in  general  through  their 
writings. 

The  plot  of  'Welcome  and  Farewell'  is  remarkable  for  its 
perfect  simplicity  of  design.  There  is  not  only  no  character,  but, 
we  think,  no  speech  which  does  not  tend  towards  the  catastrophe ; 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  each  personage  is  developed  as  it 
contributes  to  the  fatal  result.  The  author  might  safely  defy 
that '  pruning-knife,'  which  poor  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  many 
an  unfortunate  dramatist  besides,  has  called  the  tomahawk,  and 
which  is  80  unscrupulously  used  in  what  is  called  adapting  a  play 
to  the  stage.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  retrench  many 
lines  of  this  drama  without  making  the  whole  obscure.  We  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  outline  of  the  story. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  old  Kessel,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respected  burghers  of  Antwerp,  is  the  wife  of  Albert  de 
Koening,  a  distinguished  soldier,  employed  abroad  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  During  the  absence  of  Albert,  the  generous  And 
hospitable  citizen  had  received  into  his  house  a  gay,  brave,  but 
profligate  Frenchman,  Villeroi.  This  Count  has  become  ena- 
moured of  the  pure  and  beautiful. Margaret,  and  he  is  enabled  by 
the  dexterous  management  of  a  very  suspicious  incident,  to  which 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness,— ^a  scene  of  seemingly  passionate  love 
between  her  husband  and  a  fair  stranger  in  a  distant  country — to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  jealous  and  resentful  estrangement  from  her 
husband.  The  indignant  wife  reposes  her  griefs  in  the  bosom  of 
her  treacherous  friend.  In  her  bewildered  and  passionate  state 
of  excitement  she  admits  the  addresses  of  Villeroi,  and  has 
pledged  herself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  fly  with  him  from  her  hcmie. 
But  the  love  of  her  husband  is  still  in  the  depth  of  her  heart ; 
her  passion  for  Villeroi  is  no  more  than  jealousy  and  resentment 
in  disguise  :— 
*  Villeroi.  Margaret, 

You  do  not  love  me  as  you  love  de  Koening. 
Maro.  Most  true,  indeed,  not  as  I  did  love  Albert, 

Villeroi,  do  I  love  thee.    With  him,  affection 

Went  hand  in  hand  with  duty.     I  rejoiced 

In  my  innocent  fondness.    Did  the  stranger's  eye 

Learn  from  some  word  or  look  the  tenderness 

I  felt  and  could  not  hide,  a  blush  might  follow 

Which  spoke  timidity  and  conscious  pride. 

But  drew  no  tint  from  shame.    My  young  love  flourished 

Beneath  the  sunshine  of  a  father's  smiles, 

And 
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And  bore  in  its  increase,  increase  of  happiness 

To  him  and  me  and  Albert.     Towards  mv  husband 

Love  was  joy,  peace,  and  virtue :  but  to  thee 

'Tis  the  soul's  tempest :  'tis  a  potent  spell 

Impelling  to  a  ruin  which  I  see. 

And  fain  would  shun,  and  cannot.    'Tis  a  fierce    , 

Tumultuous  agony  of  mingled  passions. 

And  strangely  dif^nt  from  my  love  for  Albert.' — pp.  15,  16. 

On  the  venerable  but  feeble  old  age  ^f  her  father,  Kessel, 
turns  the  main  incident  which  leads  to  the  catastrophe.  Nothing 
can  be  happier  than  the  introduction  of  the  old  man,  or  sweeter 
than  his  description  of  himself.  His  friend  Steinhault  says  to 
him: — 

•  With  you  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age 
Throws  off  ^e  biurthen  of  its  many  years. 
Disdaining  time's  slight  malice.     Eighty  winters, 
As  shadows  on  some  noble  monument, 

Have  fall'n  and  past  and  done  you  no  disservice.' 
As  these  lines  are  spoken^  Kessel  and  Steinhault  walk  slowly  arm 
in  arm  away ;  at  the  conclusion  they  stop^  and  Kessel^  laying  his 
hand  on  Steinhault,  says : — 

•  Mark  me,  my  friend,  my  course  of  life  has  been 
Most  highly  favoured ;  a  serene  repose. 

Free  from  disturbing  passions ;  a  sweet  calm 

Of  kindness,  and  prosperity,  and  honour ; 

A  holiday  voyage  along  a  sunny  stream ; 

A  summer's  day,  of  which  the  moonlight  eve 

Wears  the  noon's  brightness,  though  the  sun  has  set. 

In  this  tranquillity  the  lamp  of  bein^ 

Bums  with  a  steady  and  unvarying  fiame, 

And  none  observe  now  wastes  the  oil  within. 

I — I  alone — ^perceive  the  weakening  force 

Of  life's  high  energies.     I  only  feel 

The  sense  of  my  decline.     Let  all  things  rest 

Prosperous  and  bright  around  me  as  they  are, 

And  some  years  longer  may  Old  Kessel  live. 

To  welcome  at  his  board  the  friends  he  loves : — 

But  peace  is  now  essential  to  existence. 

I  have  no  strength  for  conflict.     Should  affliction 

Lay  its  hard  hand  upon  me — I  well  know 

The  spirit's  gone  winch  might  have  struggled  with  it. 

And  sorrow's  touch  would  be  the  stroke  of  death.' 
The  first  scene  had  announced  the  return  of  the  noble  and 
honoured  Albert  de  Koeningto  his  native  city.  During  the  second 
he  arrives — and  arrives  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  female,  the 
very  '  Maid  of  Berne,'  about  whom  Villeroi  had  awakened  Mar- 
garet's jealousy.  Her  reception  of  her  husband  is,  to  his  asto- 
nishment 
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nishment  and  bitter  disappointmeDt^  cold  and  distant.    The  third 
scene  introduces  them  in  the  privacy  of  their  garden ;  after  some 
pleasing  lines^  on  an  indifferent  subject,  the  soldi^  proceeds  to 
more  serious  matters : — 
*  Albert.  I  would  speak  to  thee 

On  matter  of  deep  interest — That  fair  lady- 
Margarbt.  {Aside.)  Ay,  that  lady  ! — 
Alb.  It  is  a  painful  thing 

Even  to  the  wife  one  loves,  to  touch  a  theme 

That  tints  the  cheek  with  shame. 
Mar&.  a  weighty  truth  that ; 

But  it  were  better  think  such  thoughts  as  these, 

Before  we  do  the  deeds  that  prore  them  true. 
Alb.  So  'tis,  in  truth,  and  for  ourselves,  my  Margaret, 

May  we  so  live  that,  though  our  every  act 

To  the  whole  world  were  blazoned,  we  may  meet 

The  general  gaze  with  an  untroubled  eye. 

But  Uiere's  a  shame  we  cannot  guard  against : 

A  shame  inherited  from  kindred  blood. 

Which  penetrates  the  shield  that  virtue  bears. 

And  on  the  innocent  inflicts  the  blush 

Without  the  gruilt  of  sin. 
Marg.  What  can  he  aim  at  ? 
Alb.  That  lady  is  my  ward. 
Marg.  So  you  have  said,  sir. 
Alb.  But  by  a  nearer,  dearer  title,  Margaret, 

Than  any  living  soul,  besides  thyself 

And  that  poor  orphan,  ever  may  divine. 
Marg.  A  nearer,  dearer  title  ? 
Alb.  Pause  a  moment 

And  thou  shalt  hear  it  all — all  my  sad  story. 

Fain  would  I  in  eternal  silence  bury 

The  recollection  of  a  parent's  crime, 

And  that  overpowering  feeling  of  dishonour 

It  casts  upon  the  heart ;  but,  sweet,  to  thee 

Such  revelation  is  a  painful  duty 

And  may  not  be  o'orpast.     Our  sacred  union 

Were  but  a  shallow  compact,  if  the  diant 

Of  stoled  priests,  the  vow  of  eonstancy, 

The  solemn  ritual,  the  marriage  feast, 

And  oxir  swift  hours  of  lover's  talk,  were  all — 

Without  that  close  communion  of  the  soul 

And  interchange  of  secret  thought  with  thought 

Which  make  the  holiest  bonds  of  wedded  love. 

To  thee,  pecforce,  my  tongue  must  frame  its  speech. 

Telling  the  tale  which  blasts  the  name  of  one 

Whose  memory,  among  all  holiest  things, 

I  fondly  cherished,  till  of  late  I  learnt 

To  wish  the  tears  she  wrung  from  my  man's  eyes 

Were 
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Were  drops  of  Lethe's  water,  that  might  wash 

Her  all-dishonoured  image  fix>m  my  brain. 
Marg.  Sore  'tis  some  sin  of  strange  enormity 

That  follows  such  a  prologue. 
Alb.  So  heinous,  love. 

That  to  thy  spotless  soul  'twill  seem  too  great 

For  woman's  perpetration. 
Marg.  Pray  proceed. 
Alb.  I've  told  you,  Mar^^oret,  that  my  mother  died 

When  I  was  but  an  infant — a  little  child 

Some  five  years  old  or  so.    My  father  then 

Was  living  at  Alost.— 1  well  remember 

A  graceful  beautiful  form  that  lavished  on  me. 

In  my  first  years,  sweet  smiles  and  fond  caresses. 

And  knew  tnat  form  my  mother's. — One  circumstance 

Still,  like  a  dream  of  yesterday,  survives 

Fresh  in  my  recollection.    I  was  one  night 

Deep  nestled  in  my  little  orib  asleep. 

When  the  close  kisses  and  the  burning  tears 

Of  that  fair  parent  waked  me.    Her  emotion. 

Intense  and  hurried,  so  impressed  my  mind. 

That,  though  alarmed,  I  lay  in  passive  silence 

Gazing  on  her  afflicted  tenderness. — 

Awhile  she  wept  and  sobb'd,  and  in  her  arms 

Press'd  me  convulsingly. — Anon,  a  signal 

Sounded ; — when  suddenly  she  caught  up  the  light, 

And  fled  my  chamber. — Never  from  that  hour 

Saw  I  my  mother  in  my  childhood  more. 

I  miss'd  her  daily  kindness,  and  demanded 

Of  my  attendants  where  my  mother  was. — 

They  said  that  she  was  dead :  then  earnestly 

Bade  me  not  name  her  in  my  father's  presence. — 

They  were  obeyed. — 

The  settled  gloom  that  overhung  our  dwelling 

Crushed  my  young  spirit. — Ours  was  a  house  of  mourning. 

Not  the  dark  colour  of  funereal  mourning, 

But  the  deep  stillness  of  the  soul's  affliction. 

My  father  shun'd  the  gaze  of  the  world's  eye : 

On  me  he  looked  and  sigh'd — and  past  away : 

His  friends  flock'd  to  him,  but  returned  unseen : 

The  menials  ministered  in  silent  motion, 

As  fearful  of  intruding  on  his  griefs 

With  any  sound  of  service.    My  little  sports 

Were  with  infantine  imitation  still'd. 

Maigaret,  my  mother  lived : — but  there  was  death 

To  the  sweet  social  happiness  of  our  home: — 

That  died  for  ever  in  her  guilty  flight 
Marg.  That  lady  must  have  suffered  grievous  wrong 

So  to  forget  her  duty ! 

Alb. 
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Alb.  Suffered  wrong! 

My  father  was  the  kindest  man  alive ; 

And  by  my  soul  as  fondly  cherished  her, 

Dearest,  as  I  do  thee/— pp.  27-31.    , 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  one  day  unexpectedly  gnmmoned  to 
Beme^  and 

*  there  I  found  my  mother. 

Marg.  That  guilty  mother ! — 

Alb.  Ay,  hut  so  wretched,  love,  that,  as  she  lay 

Pale  on  her  death-bed ;  as  her  glistening  eye. 

Which  o'er  her  fallen  cheek,  with  a  feai^l  brightness, 

Expres'd  the  undying  strength  of  her  contrition 

In  life's  extreme  of  weakness :  as  my  hand 

In  both  her  fevered  hands  she  clasped,  imploring 

I  would  forgive  her  past  desertion  of  me. 

And  pray  for  mercies  which  she  dared  not  ai^ : — 

Oh ! — as  I  saw  her  thus — so  changed,  so  faded 

From  that  fair  vision  of  my  infant  dream. 

All  the  commingled  passions  of  my  soul — 

The  deep  amazement  at  such  strange  encounter— 

The  shame  that  kindles  at  a  mother's  sin — 

The  keen  resentment  of  a  father's  wrongs — 

Were  in  intense  commiseration  lost 

Of  that  unhappy  penitent's  remorse. 
Marg.  Sure  such  a  sin  of  youth  can  never  be 

So  great  as  with  the  ^kadows  of  its  guilt 

To  darken  a  whole  life ! — 
Alb.  What!  not  adultery! — 

That  sin  which,  in  the  second  table,  holds 

Next  murder  the  first  place — Oh ! — Think  again ! — 

Speak  not  thus  rashly,  dearest  Margaret, 

Of  deeds  so  heaven-offending  in  their  act. 

So  baneful  in  their  issues ! — 
Marg.  Ay!— True — their  issues. 
Alb.  Her  poor  old  father. 
Marg.  Had  ^i^  a  father? 
Alb.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour.    All  his  youth 

Was  in  the  course  of  gallant  action  spent. 

And  his  age  rei4)ed  the  profit    He  esteemed 
.    His  daughter's  virtues  the  most  prized*  reward 

Of  his  whole  life  of  virtue. — That  sad  old  man ! 

I've  many  an  hour  sat  silent  on  his  knee — 

Awed  by  the  tearful  eye  and  quivering  lip 

I  looked  upon — and  played  with  his  white  hair. 

Which  in  a  single  night  was  blanched  with  grief. 

Hearing  the  story  of  his  child's  disgrace. 
Marg.  Oh  heaven !    Oh  heaven  !*— pp.  32,  33. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  the  desolation  ot  the  husbandy  the  aban- 
donment of  the  unfortunate  woman  by  her  seducer  :-^ 

•And 
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^  And  frtmi  that  hour 

My  contrite  mother,  a  tnie  Magdalen, 

Her  one  transgression  mourning,  like  the  poorest 

Of  the  poor  peasants  round  her,  all  alone 

In  a  secluded  hamlet  dwelt,  dispensing 

Her  ample  dower  in  penitential  alms. 

The  world  to  her  was  past     I^  it  she  knew 

No  solace,  hut  to  hear  of  my  success ; 

No  hope,  but  once  again  before  die  died 

To  see  me,  and  entrust  to  my  protection 

The  guiltless  offspring  of  her  guilty  love. 
Marg.  Had  she  a  child  surviving? 
Alb.  In  a  convent  near 

Nurtured  from  infiemcy. 
Marg.  Where  is  that  orphan  ? 

Alb.  Here,  love,  with  us : — the  &ir,  meek,  timid  Anne. 
Marg.  What  say  you,  Albert? — How? — I  understand  not— 

That  lovely  lady  ? — She  who  with  you  came 

This  day  to  Antwerp  ?— 
Alb.  Ay,  my  sister,  sweet ; 

Why  art  thou  thus  disturbed  ? 
Marg.  All  is  so  strange. 

So  very,  very  strange !    Your  mother's  daughter. 

Your  rad,  most  injured  mother's ! — ^Alas !    Alas  I 

Why  was  this  tale  delayed? — I  heard  not  thus ! 

They  told  me  you  were  false,  and  that  my  rival 

Lived  in  that  child  of  sorrow.' — pp.  36, 37. 

Albert  discovers  that  Villeroi.  has  been  the  author  of  this 
calumny.  In  tbe  next  scene  there  is  an  intemew  between  the 
injured  husband  and  Villeroi^  whose  baffled  passion  for  Margaret, 
the  calm  and  almost  contemptuous  superiority  assumed  by  Albert 
maddens  to  more  deadly  hatred^  and  a  deep  determination  of 
revenge.  Margaret  in  her  agony  dares  not  reveal  her  seerdt 
understanding  with  Villeroi  to  her  husband,  and  in  evil  hour 
resolves  to  appeal  to  the  honour  of  VillercH,  to  release  her  from 
her  guilty  vow,  and  himself  to  depart  from  Antwerp.  Bui  in  the 
mean  time  a  new,  a  very  striking  and  natural  incident  occurs^ 
which  darkens  the  whole  tissue  of  affairs.  The  strict  and  homely 
morals  of  the  burghers  of  Antwerp  had  been  deeply  offended  by 
the  intimacy  between  Villeroi  and  Margaret.  They  dreaded  the 
introduction  of  French  levity  and  freedom  into  their  plain  and 
virtuous  society: — 

*  2md  Cit.  Antwerp  knowp  no  such  license. 
1st  Cit.  May  she  ever 

In  that  ner  virtuous  ignorance,  be  Uest. 

^how  me  the  city,  however  rich  and  fetr'd. 

Secure  in  men  and  armsi  fenced  up  to  heaven, 

And 
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And  in  her  massive  walls  impregt^able, 

Which  holy  wedlock  holds  in  light  respect ; 

And  I,  a  sure  interpreter  of  fete,  ^ 

Judging  the  Aiture  by  the  past,  will  tell 

Where  the  foe  lurks  in  subtle  ambushment. 

That  shall  her  deep  foundations  undermine, 

O'erclimb  her  lofty  bulwarks,  drain  her  wealth. 

Quench  in  enervating  licentiousness 

The  valour  of  her  sons,  to  bondage  lead  them. 

And  on  the  barren  plain  or  sounding  shore 

Leave  her  the  ruined  haunt  of  savage  creatures.* — ^p.  52. 
The  good  old  father  alone  blinded,  partly  by  his  own  gene- 
rous feeling  of  hospitality,  partly  by  the  brilliant  and  captivating 
manners  of  Villeroi,  and  by  his  undoubting  confidence  in  his 
daughter,  bad  not  the  least  suspicion,  either  of  anything  be- 
yond friendly  intercourse  between  them,  or  of  the  possibility 
that  his  pure  and  noble  daughter  could  be  touched  even  by  the 
breath  of  calumny.  He  has  determined  to  give  a  splendid  ban- 
quet to  celebrate  the  return  of  his  son-in-law.  To  his  utter 
astonishment,  one  after  the  other,  the  burghers  coldly  decline  his 
invitation.  There  is  every  mark  of  respect,  almost  of  veneration, 
to  himself,  but  an  evidently-marked  and  general  resolution  to 
avoid  too  familiar  intercourse  with  his  family.  Upon  his  earnest 
expostulation  and  entreaty,  one  of  them  discloses  the  fatal 
secret — 

*  Your  daughter — 
Men  join  her  name  with  Villeroi*s  in  their  talk.' — 
The  dreadful  communication  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  on  a  withered 
tree — the  silver  cord  is  at  once  loosed — the  rude  blast  extinguishes 
the  flickering  light  of  life — the  old  man  is  led  dying  into  his 
house. 

The  next  scene  opens  with  a  conversation  between  Margaret 
and  the  beautiful  object  of  her  jealousy,  the  sister  of  her  husband. 
The  following  lines,  exquisitely  beautiful  as  they  appear  to  us  in 
themselves,  are  still  more  admirable  from  the  place  in  which  they 
are  introduced,  as  a  kind  of  quiet  suspense,  a  brief  moment  of 
repose  from  the  agitation  of  the  scene  which  has  just  preceded,' 
and  that  which  we  feel  must  immediately  follow : — 

*  Marg.  Sure  they  who  lead 

A  country  life,  must  be  more  pure  and  holy 
Than  we  of  the  crowded  city. — There  the  heart. 
Dwelling  in  profitable  solitude, 
Holds  frequent  commune  with  itself  in  silence, 
Or,  which  is  sweeter  still,  may  meditate 
Amid  the  various  melodies  of  nature, — 
The  murmuring  sQunds  Qf  insect^  on  the  wing» 

The 
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The  Bong  of  birds,  the,  flow  and  fall  of  waters, — 

Which  calm  the  soul  and  fit  it  for  good  thoughts. 

Better  than  silence. — On  the  works  of  God 

The  eye  continually  rests,  and  meets 

No  intervening  obstacle  to  exclude 

The  observation  of  his  bounties  springing 

From  the  fair  earth  I — Oh !  in  the  country 

We  seem  to  stand  in  our  Creator's  presence. 

Surrounded  by  the  wonders  he  hath  made 

To  charm  and  bless  us, — while  the  land,  sea^  and  sky 

Are  open  all  Before  us,  and  our  hearts 

Receive  an  elevation  and  a  purity 

From  the  deep  sentiment  which  breathes  from  them ! 

But  here,  in  the  town,  all  is  so  artificial. 

We  see  and  hear  of  nothing  but  of  man. 

And  his  ingenious,  petty,  vain  devices ; 

Our  very  walls  confine,  and  hem  us  in. 

And  shut  out  nature,  truth,  religion,  from  us. — 

^is  surely  better,  Anne,  to  dwell  in  the  country. 

Good  is  more  nigh  and  evil  farther  off. 
Avne.  I  know  not  that. — Where'er  we  go,  we  bear 

Our  own  temptations  with  us,  and  still  think 

To  draw  from  our  peculiar  state,  or  station. 

The  excuse  for  yielding  to  them.     In  the  retirement 

You  deem  so  blest,  full  many  a  bad  passion 

Thrives  more  luxuriantly,  and  strikes  deeper  root. 

Than  in  the  much-libelled  city.    Where  w£  meet 

But  few  to  compete  with  us,  trivial  graces 

Will  oft  engender  wondrous  vanities ; 

While  mighty  envies  spring  from  slight  occasions, 

And  small  offences,  falling  on  a  mind 

Which  has  but  little  to  divert  its  thoughts. 

Will  kindle  deep  and  lasting  enmities. 
Marg.  Well !— Yes !— It  may  be  so !— Yet,  sUU  I  wish 

My  lot  had  fallen  with  you  amid  the  mountains. 

Or  any  where  but  here ! ' — pp..  63-65. 
Villeroi  enters  when  Margaret  is  alone^  and  sternly,  fiercely, 
madly  refuses  to  release  her  from  her  sinful  vow ;  at  the  height 
of  his  violence  he  is  interrupted  by  Albert — a  quarrel,  and' mu- 
tual defiance,  of  course,  ensues.  But  before  Margaret,  even  if 
she  could  have  found  courage  to  reveal  her  perilous  situation  to 
her  husband,  can  recover  her  scattered  thoughts,  or  come  to  any 
deliberate  resolution,  they  break  in  with  the  intelligence  of  her 
fathers  desperate  state,  and  the  old  man  is  brought  forward,  mani- 
festly in  the  last  extremity.  He  dies,  protesting  his  confidence 
in  his  daughter's  innocence — 

*  'Tis  no  fault  of  thine.— 

No,  my  poor  girl,  thine  excellence  and  beauty 

Have 
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Have  been  thy  foes  in  this. — Mj  daughter — Albert — 
Nearer — Oh !  nearer — Oh ! — ^The  icy  hand 
Of  death  lies  cold  upon  my  stricken  heart, 
And  the  blood  freezes  round  it. — No  revenge. — 
My  son — Remember — I  forgive  them. — Margaret, 
A  father's  blessing  on  thee, — Bless  thee  I — bless  thee !  {dies.)  *— 

pp.  18, 19. 

Margaret  becomes  almost  frantic ;  at  lengthy  she  breaks  out  in 
a  passionate  sorrow — 

*  Father,  awake! — Arise! — ^Thy  last  uttered  words, 

Spoke  tenderly — ^recall  them — do  not  leave 

Those  blessings  on  my  soul,  which,  undeserved. 

Burthen  it  worse  than  curses, — Hear  me ! — Hear  me ! 

I  was  the  petted  child  of  thine  old  age. 

And  never  saw  I  the  fair  light  of  heaven, 

Till  these  grey  hairs  were  white  as  they  are  now : — 

But  that  was  nothing : — from  my  infancy 

We  were  the  closest  friends. — Of  all  my  playfellows 

Thou  ever  wast  the  dearest,  merriest ; 

Alwap  the  first  to  answer  to  my  call, 

The  last  that  e'er  was  wearied. — ^My  own  father. 

Hear  me  yet  once  again : — I  am  very  wretched ; 

Do  not  forsake  me  now. — Father,  arise — 

And  hear  thy  guilty  daughter — hear  and  forgive. 
Albert.  His  guilii/  daughter. — Oh !  My  swelling  heart !  * — p.  80. 

The  confession  of  guilt  is  taken^  of  course,  in  its  worse  sense 
by  De  Koening.  Margaret  is  led  in — and  he  hastens  now,  yrhh 
all  the  indignation  of  an  injured  husband,  but  still  with  the  calm 
dignity  of  his  character,  to  his  appointment  with  Villeroi.  Villeroi 
owns  his  passion  for  Margaret^ — 
*  • Love  like  mine 

O'erleaps  such  barriers — 
Alb.  Love! — 
ViLL.  'Twas  my  word. 
Alb.  Forbear 

With  such  licentious  tongue  to  name  a  passion 

Thy  souPs  a  stranger  to ! — What! — ^Thou! — Man! — Love! — 

It  never  touched  thee. — Love ! — Why,  it  exists 

In  self-devotion ;  sacrifice  and  toil 

Are  the  clear  air  it  breathes  in ;  it  delights 

Apart — unseen,  unknown — to  meditate 

The  bliss  and  fair  report  of  her  it  worships ; 

It  is  contented  to  pour  forth  itself 

In  l)eneficial  services,  nor  asks 

Return  but  in  the  frank  acceptance  of  them, 

And  the  delighted  knowledge  of  the  good 

By  its  own  act  achieved,— For  shame  I — Presume  not 

VOL.  LXI.    NO.  CXXI.  E  To 
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many  reasons,  not  to  abandon  the  labour  we  have  imposed  upon 
ourselves,  tedious  and  unpleasant  though  it  be,  of  examining  this 
book  in  a  more  detailed  manner  than  usual.  Were  we  to  shrink 
from  the  task  our  motives  for  doing  so  would,  we  are  aware,  be 
very  industriously  misrepresented ;  and  if  we  performed  it  super- 
ficially, or  delayed  it  too  long,  the  advantages  which  may  result  to 
the  pubUc  and  to  posterity  from  a  close  examination  of  assumed 
facts,  and  of  unsound  opimons  foimded  upon  them,  whilst  con- 
temporary witnesses  can  still  be  appealed  to,  might  be  lost.  We 
shall,  however,  limit  our  observations,  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can,  to  those  parts  of  Colonel  Napier's  work  which  are  most  in- 
teresting to  our  own  countrymen — we  mean  the  transactions  in 
which  British  troops  bore  a  part,  or  which  had  an  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  operations  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Colonel  Napier  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  numbers 
and  distribution  of  the  French  force  in  Spain  at  the  period  when 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  undertook  his  first  military  enterprize  in 
that  kingdom : — 

*  Before  I  embark  on  the  full  and  broad  stream  into  which  the 
surges  and  eddies  of  the  complicated  warfare  that  succeeded  Napoleon's 
departure  from  the  Peninsula  settled,  I  must  give  a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  reader,  comprehending  exactly  what  strength 
each  party  brought  to  the  encounter,  may  judge  more  truly  of  the 
result : — 

*  FRENCH  POWER.  Men.        Horscf. 
The  French,  having  received  some  reinforcements 
of  conscripts,  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 

including  the  king's  guards,  to  about         .         .  2*15,000 

In  hospital 61,0001  ^^  ^^ 

Stragglers  and  prisoners  borne  on  the  states    7,000j  "°>^^ 

Total  under  arms        .        .        .         207,000     36,000 
The  military  governments,  lines  of  correspondence, 

garrisons,  and  detachments,  absorbed        .         .       32,000        3,000 

Present  under  arms  with  the  corps  d'armt-e        .         175,000     33,000 
*The  actual  strength  and  situation  of  each  corps  d'armt'e  was  as 
follows  :— 

Under  the  King,  covering  Madrid.  Inf.  &  Art.  Cavalry. 

Firstcorps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus        .         .         .    20,881     4,200 

Fourth  corps,  La  Mancha 17,490     3,200 

Division  of  Dessolles,  Madrid  ....      0,864 

King's  French  guards,  Madrid,  about    .        .         .         4,000      Ij.'iOO 

Total     .         .         .    49,235      8,900 
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In  Old  Casiiley  under  Marshal  SoulL 
Second  corps,  Zamora,  Tora,  and  Salamanca     . 
Fifth  corps,  Valladolid  .... 

Sixth  corps,  Astorga,  and  its  vicinity 

Total 

In  Aragon^  under  General  Suchet, 
Third  corps,  Zaragoza,  Alcanitz,  &c. 

In  Cataloma^  under  Marshal  Augereau, 
Seventh  corps,  Vich,  Gerona,  and  Barcelona 

*  In  addition  to  these  corps  there  were  twelve  hundred  men  belong- 
ing to  the  battering  train ;  four  thousand  infantry  under  Bonnet,  at  St. 
Andero ;  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  cavalry  under  Kellermaii,  in 
the  Valladolid  country. 

*•  The  fortresses  and  armed  places  in  possession  of  the  French  army 
were  St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Bilboa,  Santona,  St.  Andero,  Burgos^ 
Leon,  Astorga,  on  the  northern  line;  Jacca,  Zaragoza,  Guadalaxara, 
Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora,  on  the  central  line;  Fig^eras,  Rosas, 
and  Barcelona,  on  the  southern  line. 

*  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  these  dispositions  and  numbers  to  under- 
stand with  what  a  power  Napoleon  had  fastened  upon  the  Peninsula 
during  his  six  weeks'  campaign.  Much  had  been  lost  since  his  depar- 
ture, but  his  army  still  pressed  the  Spaniards  down,  and,  like  a  stone 
cast  upon  a  brood  of  snakes,  was  immovable  to  their  writhings.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  situation  of  Spain,  at  this  epoch,  was  an  ameliorated  one 
compared  to  that  which,  four  months  before,  the  vehemence  of  Napo- 
leon's personal  warfare  had  reduced  it  to.  The  elements  of  resistance 
were  again  accumulated  in  masses,  and  the  hope,  or  rather  confidence, 
of  success  was  again  in  full  vigour ;  for  it  was  in  the  character  of  this 
people,  while  grovelling  on  the  earth,  to  suppose  themselves  standing 
firm  ;  and,  when  creeping  in  the  gloom  of  defeat,  to  imagine  they  were 
soaring  in  the  full  blaze  of  victory.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  332-334. 

This  passage  shows  what  an  immense  force  Napoleon  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  behind  him  in  the  Peninsula,  though 
he  was  about  to  be  involved  in  an  Austrian  war.  Yet  Colonel 
Napier  has  told  us,  that  in  Spain,  'after  the  first  burst  of  indig- 
nation, the  cause  of  independence  created  little  enthusiasm.' — 
(Preface,  p.  iv.)  But  the  above  extract  affords  specimens  also  of 
some  defects  which  are  habitual  to  our  author — his  exaggeration 
of  the  merits  of  Napoleon — his  uncompromising  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards — ^his  inflated  style — and  his  forced  rhetorical  figures, 
not  always  very  applicable  to  the  subject,  nor  very  ornamental 
in  themselves,  nor  even  quite  intelligible.  He  is  very  fond  of 
taking  his  metaphors  from  rivers,  and  accordingly  we  find  him,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  above  passage,  preparing  to  embark  on  a 
'  broad  stream  J  into  which  '  the  surges  and  eddies '  of  '  compli- 
cated 
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cated  warfare'  had  'Settled.'  The  truth  is,  however,  that  thp 
^^•a^  in  the  Peninsula  continued  to  he  a  warfare  of  '  surges  and 
eddies  '  long  after  the  period  here  alluded  to ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  assumed  the  semblance  of  a  '  broad  stream '  until 
the  allied  army  moved  forward  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  continued  its  march, 
with  uninterrupted  success^  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  metaphor  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph 
is  much  surpassed  by  the  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  the  simile 
which  occurs  towards  its  close.  What  similitude  or  analogy  is 
there  between  the  inert  pressure  of  a  stone  upon  a  brood  of 
wounded  snakes,  unable  to  do  it  the  slightest  injury,  and  the 
Active  hostility  of  a  French  army,  BuflTering,  however,  in  spite  of 
its  activity,  strength,  skill,  and  energy,  an  ialmost  daily  diminution 
of  force  from  the  harassing  warfare  of  the  Spaniards?  Silch 
•freaks  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination  might  be  held,  perhaps,  to 
be  of  good  promise  in  a  very  youthful  poet,  but  more  soundness  of 
judgment  is  expected  from  an  historian,  even  in  his  first  attempts, 
especially  if  he  be  of  mature  age. 

Colonel  Napier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Spanish  armies  at  this  period  : — 

*  In  the  south-eastern  Provinces      ....  20,000  men. 
In  the  north-western  ditto         ....       25,000    „ 
In  Andalusia,  or  covering  it  ....  70,000     ,| 

But  he  says — 

*  The  Spanish  troops  were,  however,  far  from  being  serviceable  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers ;  most  of  them  were  new  levies,  and  the 
rest  were  ill-trained.  The  generals  had  lost  nothing  of  their  pre- 
sumption, learnt  nothing  of  war,  and  their  mutual  jedousies  were  as 
strong  as  ever.  Cuesta  still  hating  the  junta,  was  feared  and  hated  by 
that  body  in  return,  and  Venegas  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Caro- 
lina army  as  a  counterpoise  to  him.  Romana,  also,  was  obnoxious  to 
the  jimta,  and  in  return,  with  more  reason,  the  junta  was  despised  and 
disliked  by  him.  In  Valencia  and  Murcia  generals  and  juntas  ap- 
peared alike  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare,  satisfied  if  the  war  was 
kept  from  their  own  doors.  In  Catalonia  there  never  was  any  una- 
nimity.'— vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

The  following  is  the  general  description  which  Colonel  Napier 
^es  of  the  Partidas  or  guerillas : — 

*  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Partidas  first  com- 
menced the  guerilla^  or  petty  warfare,  which  has  been  so  lauded,  as  if 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  discomfiture.  Those  bands  were 
infinitely  niunerous,  because  every  robber,  that  feared  a  jail,  or  that 
could  break  firom  one ;  every  smuggler,  whose  trade  had  been  inter- 
rupted; every  friar,  disliking  the  trammels  of  his  convent;  and  every 
idler,  that  wished  to  avoid  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  was  to  be  found 
either  as  chief  or  associate  in  the  partidas.    The  French,  although 
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harassed  by  the  constant  and  cruel  murders  of  isolated  soldiers,  or  fol- 
lowers of  tne  army,  and  sometimes  by  the  loss  of  convoys,  were  nevet 
thwarted  in  any  great  object  by  these  bands;  but  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding subsistence,  and  attaching  his  followers  to  his  fortunes,  generally 
obliged  the  guerilla  chief  to  rob  his  coimtrymen ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  sudden  growth  of  this  system  was  the  hope  of 
intercepting  the  public  and  private  plate,  which,  under  a  decree  of 
Joseph,  was  bringing  in  from  all  parts  to  be  coined  in  Miadrid ;  for  that 
monarch  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  forced  loans,  and  the  ptopcrty 
of  the  proscribed  nobles  and  suppressed  convents^  to  maintain  even  Ae 
appearance  of  a  court.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  345,  6. 

Our  historian  seems  to  think  that  robbery  is  not  robbery,  when 
it  is  carried  on  by  a  powerful  invader ;  and  that  on  such  occa- 
sions the  real  robbers  are  those  only  who  oppose  resistance  to.  thft 
plunderers  and  oppressors  of  their  country.  This  doctrine  will 
amply  justify  the  eiecution,  hitherto  deemed  so  unjust^  of  the 
Scottish  hero  Wallace ;  and  according  to  it,  even  Alfred  the  Great 
himself  will  have  been^  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  mere  brigands 
But  our  author's  general  description  of  the  guerilla  system—of 
the  composition  of  these  bands — and.  of  the  nature  and  value  <^ 
the  assistance  they  rendered  to  the  cause,  is  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  particular  services  which  he  himself  occasionally  ascribes 
to  them,  and  with  the  admitted  results  of  their  operations^  that 
his  opinions  and  his  facts  are  continually  warring  against  one 
another.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  however,  with  an  historiaa 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  control  his 
own  passions  and  prejudices.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  is 
many  passages  which  occur  in  his  history,  our  author  is  strongly 
worked  upon  by  two  opposite  influences.  He  is  anxious  above 
measure  to  infuse  into  his  readers  his  own  feelings  of  hatred  to^ 
and  contempt  for,  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 
extremely  desirous  to  preserve  for  the  French  armies  the  credit 
of  having  had  very  great  difficulties  to  struggle  against.  The 
following  paragraph  affords  an  example  of  this  trimming  method 
of  writing  history : — 

*  That  the  guerilla  system  could  never  seriously  afiPect  the  progress  of 
the  French,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  constant  aim  of  the  principal 
chiefs  was  to  introduce  the  customs  of  regular  troops ;  and  their  success 
against  the  enemy  was  proportionate  to  their  progress  in  discipline  and 
organization.  There  were  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  these  irregular 
soldiers,  at  one  time,  in  Spain ;  and  so  severely  did  they  press  upon  the 
country  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  truth  that  if  the  English  army  had 
abandoned  the  contest,  one  of  the  surest  means  by  which  the  French 
could  have  gained  the  good  will  of  the  nation  would  have  been  the 
extirpating  of  the  partidas.  Nevertheless,  a  great  and  unquestionable 
advantage  was  derived  by  the  regular  armies,  and  especially  by  the 
British,  from  the  existence  of  these  bands;  the  French  corps  could 
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never  communicate  with  each  other,  nor  combine  their  movements, 
except  by  the  slow  method  of  sending  officers  with  strong  escorts ; 
whereas  their  adversaries  could  correspond  by  post,  and  even  by  tele* 
graph — an  advantage  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand  men.*— 
vol.  ii.  347,  8.  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  passage.  Colonel  Napier  tells  us  that 
'  the  guerilla  system  could  never  seriously  affect  the  progress  of  the 
French,'  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  nevertheless,  he  estimates  fifty 
thousand  guerillas  as  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  thirty  thousand 
regular  troops  to  the  allies.  But  let  us  examine  the  argument  by 
wluch  our  author  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that '  the 
guerilla  system  could  never  seriously  affect  the  progress  of  the 
French.'  His  proof  lies  in  this — that  because  '  the  constant  aim 
of  the  principal  chiefs  was  to  introduce  the  customs  of  regular 
troops ;  and  their  success  against  the  enemy  was  proportionate  to 
their  pn^ess  in  discipline  and  organization ;'  therefore  the  system 
could  not  seriously  affect  the  progress  of  the  French.  But  where 
did  Colonel  Napier  learn  that  discipline  and  organization  are  not 
essentially  necessary  to  every  military  body  whatsoever?  The 
endeavours  of  the  guerilla  chiefs  to  introduce  these  qualities  into 
their  bands,  proves  only  that  they  used  the  same  means  which 
all  other  intelligent  and  zealous  commanders  use,  to  render  the 
body  of  men  under  their  orders  more  efficient.  Whether  that 
body  be  great  or  small ;  whether  it  form  a  part  of  a  large ' 
army,  carrying  on  what  is  called  regular  war,  or  it  be  required  to 
act  independently  and  in  a  desultory  manner,  organization  and 
discipline  are  equally  necessary ;  and  the  more  perfectly  they  are 
established,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  obtained.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  guerilla  system  and  a  system  of  regular  armies 
consists  in  their  mode  of  making  war,  and  not,  as  Colonel  Napier 
seems  to  think,  in  organization  and  discipline  being  requisite  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  It  is  not  unprofitable  to  compare, 
occasionally.  Colonel  Napier's  crude  notions  upon  war  in  general, 
and  his  statements  respecting  the  Spanish  war  in  particular,  with 
the  more  matured  opinions  and  more  authentic  accounts  of  some 
of  the  ablest  French  officers.  Marshal  Suchet,  in  speaking  of  the 
defeat  of  Blake's  army  at  Belchite,  18th  June,  1809,  says : — 
*  But  in  spite  of  the  numerical  force  of  that  army,  and  the  pains  which 
had  been  taken  to  render  it  formidable,  it  was  in  fact  only  auxiliary  in 
the  cause  which  it  came  to  defend;  and  the  insurrection,  profiting  by 
its  losses,  became  presently  more  dangerous  than  it.  The  remains  of 
that  army  having  either  returned  to  their  homes,  or  having  dispersed 
themselves  throughout  the  country,  served  to  augment  the  bands  of 
partisans  already  formed,  and  which  were  thus  supplied  with  good 

officers  and  trained  soldiers Then  began  really  in  the  north  of 

Spain  tliai  new  system  of  re&stance  which  some  chiefs  afterwards 
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turned  to  account  with  great  ability;  and  which  proved  a  much  more 
efficacious  defence  to  the  country  than  could  have  been  a  regular  war 
carried  on  by  disciplined  armies. — Memoir es  de  Suchet^  vol.  i.  pp.  41,2. 

Having  given  Colonel  Napier's  account  of  the  French,  and  of 
the  Spanish  force,  we  shall  add  what  he  says  of  the  strength  of 
the  British  army  which  was  about  to  enter  Spain : — 

'  The  27th  of  June,  the  English  army,  breaking  up  from  the  camp  of 
Abrantes,  and,  being  organized  in  the  following  manner,  marched  into 
Spain : — 

Artillery, 
Six  brigades,  30  guns,  comd.  by  Major-gen.  Howorth. 

Cavalry, 
Three  brigadei,  3047  labres,  comd.  by  Lient-geo.  Payne. 

Infantry, 
Ist  diF.  of  4  brigades,    6023  bayonets,      comd.  by  Lieut.-gen.  Sherbrooke. 
2d    do.      2        do.        3947        do.  do.         Major-gtin.  Hill. 

3d    do.       2        do.        3736         do.  do.        Major-gen.  Mackenzie. 

4th  do.      2        do.        2957        do.  do.        Brig.-gen.  Campbell. 

5    di vs.  13  brigades.    19,710  sabres  and  bayonets. 

—  —  1287  Engineers,  artillery,  and  waggon-train. 

Grand  fofal    -  -  20,997  men,  and  30  pieces  of  artillery. 

*  The  8th  (July),  the  head-quarters  were  established  at  Plasencia.  The 
10th,  the  army  arrived  at  that  place,  and  was,  soon  after,  joined  by  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  two  battalioDs  of  infantry  from  Lisbon.  At  this  pe- 
riod Cuesta  was  at  Almaraz,  and  Victor,  of  whose  intermediate  movements 
it  is  time  to  take  notice,  was  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  356, 1. 

Having  shown  the  situation  of  the  armies  about  to  be  inunedi- 
ately  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Colonel 
Napier  adverts  also  to  the  French  forces  then  in  the  north- 
western provinces  of  Spain,  and  after  stating  that  Beresford  was 
instructed  to  look  carefully  to  the  pass  of  Perales,  he  adds — 

•  But  the  pass  of  Banos  was  still  to  be  guarded,  and  for  this  purpose 
sir  Arthur  applied  to  Cuesta.  The  Spanish  general  was  at  first  unwil- 
ling to  detach  any  men  to  that  quarter,  yet  finally  agreed  that  two 
battalions  from  his  army  and  two  others  from  the  town  of  Bejar,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  pass,  should  unite  to  defend  Baiios,  and  that  the  Duke 
del  Parque  should  also  send  a  detachment  to  the  pass  of  Perales.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

General  Cuesta  has  been  often  blamed  for  allotting  too  small  a 
force  to  defend  the  pass  of  Banos.  It  should  be  recollected, 
however,  that  an  intrigue  was  then  actually  carrying  on  at  Seville, 
by  the  junta,  and  the  British  minister,  to  diminish  Cuesta's  com- 
mand, and  it  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish  gener^, 
whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  wholly  uniniformed  of  that 
intrigue,  should  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  any  proposition 
made  to  him  to  detach  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops.     But 
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the  real  question,  after  all,  is  this — could  ten  Spanish  battali<Mis, 
if  Cuesta  had  detached  so  many,  have  stopped  Soult  and  Ney  at 
the  Puerto  de  Banos  ?     We  apprehend  they  could  not. 

*  The  10th,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  proceeded  to  Cueata's  head- 
quarters, near  the  Col  de  Mirabete,  to  confer  with  him  on  their  future 
operations.' — vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

*  The  discussion  between  the  generals  lasted  two  days :  hut,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  supreme  jimta,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  British 
and  Spanish  armies,  under  Sir  Arthur  and  Cuesta,  should  march,  on  the 
18th,  against  Victor,  and  that  Venegas,  advancing,  at  the  same  time, 
through  La  Mancha,  should  leave  Toledo  and  Aranjues  to  his  left,  and 
push  for  Fuente  Duenas  and  Villa  Manrique  on  the  Upper  Tagus.* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  362,  3. 

This  statement  is  worded  So  as  to  convey  an  impression,  that 
in  the  discussion  which  took  place  between  the  generals,  there 
W8^  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  the  supreme 
junta,  being  consulted  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  finally  ad- 
justed their  differences.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  was  no 
such  difference  of  opinion  as  this  passage  would  imply ;  and  the 
supreme  junta  being  at  Seville,  its  intervention  to  finish  the  dis- 
cussion was  not  possible.  Indeed,  the  arrangements  agreed  upon 
by  the  generals  were  no  sooner  known  to  the  junta  than  they  were 
thwarted  by  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  sentence  : — 

*  That  body,  after  having  agreed  to  the  plan  upon  which  the  armies 
were  acting,  concluded,  in  the  fulness  of  tneir  ignorance,  that  the  com- 
bined troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow 
Joseph,  and,  therefore,  secretly  ordered  Venegas  not  to  fidfil  his  part.* — 
vol.  11.  p.  311. 

Colonel  Napier  allots  also  much  more  time  to  the  discussion 
than  it  actually  occupied,  for  Sir  Arthiu*  Wellesley  arrived  so  late 
at  Almaraz  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  that  he  saw  the  Spanish 
troops  between  that  place  and  Cuesta's  head-quarters  by  torch- 
light, and  he  set  out  to  return  to  Plasencia  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th. 

Our  author  tells  us  next,  that — 

'  The  valley  of  the  Tagus,  into  which  the  army  was  about  to  flunge^ 
is  intersected  by  several  rivers,  with  rugged  banks  and  deep  channeis  ; 
but  their  courses  being  very  littie  out  of  the  parallel  of  the  Tagus,  the 
Alberche  is  in  a  manner  enclosed  by  the  Tietar. — ^vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

Colonel  Napier  talks  here  of  the  army  being  about  to  phmge 
into  the  valley  of  the  TagUs,  having,  no  doubt,  iitill  before  hiih 
his  imaginary  mountains,  spoken  of  in  the  first  volume  as 
forming  the  basin  of  Madrid.*  The  army  had,  however,  been 
marching  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  all  the  way  from  Abrantetf, 

*  See  our  first  article  on  Colonel  Napier^s  book. 
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keepings  as  near  to  that  river  as  the  nature  of  the  roads  would 
admit  of  its  doing.  He  speaks  also  of  the  valley  into  which  the 
army  was  about  to  plunge  being  intersected  by  sevetal  rivers, 
with  '  rugged  banks  and  deep  channels ;'  and  of  '  their  courses 
being  very  little  out  of  the  parallel  of  the  Tagus' — meaning,  of 
course,  that  these  rivers  and  the  Tagus  run  in  lines  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  And  then  he  talks  of  ^  the  Alberche 
being  in  a  manner  enclosed  by  the  Tietar.'  All  this  description 
is,  however,  calculated  much  more  to  mislead  and  to  perplex  than 
to  instruct  the  reader.  The  banks  of  the  two  principal  rivers,  the 
Tietar  and  the  Alberche,  are  not  rugged,  but  level  and  smooth, 
in  that  part  of  their  course  which  the  British  army  had  to  do  with. 
The  channels  in  which  they  run  are  not  deep,  nor  were  the  rivers 
themselves  so  at  the  time  alluded  to,  for  both  rivers  were  then 
fordable.  It  is  strange  that  Colonel  Napier  should  be  so  ignorant 
of  these  matters ;  but  it  is  stranger  still,  that  he  should  so  often 
enter  upon  details  with  respect  to  which  he  must  be  conscious 
that  he  is  himself  not  sufficiently  acquainted  to  convey  accurate 
information  to  others. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  one  river 
enclosing  another ;  but  of  the  two  rivers  here  mentioned,  the  Al- 
berche may  be  said  rathei:  to  enclose  the  Tietar  than  the  Tietar 
the  Alberche ;  for  in  all  Spanish  maps  of  Spain  that  we  have 
seen,  though  not  in  Colonel  Napier's,  the  latter  river  is  made  to 
form  an  elbow,  within  the  bend  of  which  the  Tietar  has  its  source. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  last  quoted,  the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

*  Now,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  having  a  d^^u^hment  of  four  thousand  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  troops,  had  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  latter 
river,  and  gained  possession  of  the  passes  of  Arenas,  which  lead  upon 
Avila,  and  of  the  pass  of  San  Pedro  Bernardo,  which  leads  upon 
Madrid :  in  this  position  he  covered  the  Vera  de  Plasencia,  and  threat- 
ened Victor's  communications  with  the  capital.  The  French  marshal 
was  alarmed,  and  a  movement  of  the  whole  army  in  the  same  direction 
would  have  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  Lower  Alberche ;  because,  two 
marches  effected  beyond  Arenas,  in  the  direction  of  Escalona  and 
Maqueda,  would  have  placed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  between  the  first 
corps  and  Madrid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  country  was  too 
rugged  for  rapid  movements  with  a  large  body ;  and  it  was  necessary 
first  to  secure  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  because  Victor,  having  recovered 
his  third  division  on  the  7th  of  July,  was  again  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  With  such  a  force  he  could  not  be  trusted  near  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  British  general  therefore  resolved  to  cross  the  Tietar, 
at  the  Venta  de  Bazagona,  and  march  by  Miajadas  upon  Oropesa.* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

Colonel  Napier  i^  veiy  fond  of  assuming  self-importance,  by 
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putting  forward  discussions  which  have,  when  superficially  looked 
at^  an  air  of  great  professional  acumen^  but  which^  when  closely 
examined,  resolve  themselves  generally  into  some  theoretical 
project,  wholly  impracticable,  or  extremely  injudicious.  A  spe- 
cimen of  these  sort  of  discussions,  too  long  to  be  extracted,  occurs 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  5 — ^where  the  author,  after  announcing  that 
'  there  were  three  lines  of  offensive  operations  open,'  proceeds 
to  examine  separately  and  in  due  form  the  respective  merits  of 
each,  although  the  inehgibility  of  two  of  them,  and  the  motives 
for  adopting  the  third,  might  have  been  made  obvious  with  much 
less  pomp  of  argument,  and  with  much  more  clearness  and 
brevity  of  expression. 

The  passage  we  have  last  extracted  affords  another  example  of 
a  similar  nature.  Colonel  Napier  observes,  that  '  a  movement  of 
the  whole  army  in  the  same  directum  (viz.  the  direction  taken  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson)  would  have  obliged  him  (Marshal  Victor)  to 
abandon  the  Lower  Alberche.'  Now,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
show  that  the  movement  here  suggested,  of  the  whole  army,  by 
the  route  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  was  altogether  impracti- 
cable, on  account  of  natural  obstacles — and  in  the  next  place,  that 
had  it  been  practicable,  it  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  degree 
injudicious.  If  Colonel  Napier,  who  claims  credit  for  being  an 
eye-witness  of  the  war,  and  for  being  also  a  great  strategist^  is 
ignorant  of  these  things,  it  follows  that  he  is  a  very  unsafe  guide 
for  any  one  who  is  seeking  after  either  historical  or  professional 
knowledge ;  and  if  not  ignorant,  he  should  have  at  once  told  his 
readers  that  the  British  army  marched  by  the  Venta  de  Bazagona, 
because  there  was  no  other  road — ^that  after  passing  the  Tietar  at 
Bazagona,  it  took  the  route  by  Miajadas  and  Centinello,  in  order 
that  the  great  road  from  Alraaraz  to  Talavera  might  be  left  free 
for  the  march  of  the  Spanish  army — and  that  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  did  not  march  upon  Escalona,  because  he  knew  that  it 
would  have  been  a  very  dangerous  movement  to  have  so  widely 
separated  the  British  and  Spanish  forces.  But  Colonel  Napier, 
unhappily  both  for  himself  and  for  his  readers,  seems  to  be 
impressed  with  a  belief  that  simplicity,  either  in  the  art  of  war 
or  in  writing,  is  an  indication  of  want  of  genius  ;  although 
pretty  convincing  proofs  of  the  contrary  are  before  him,  whether 
he  consults  the  military  operations  and  the  letters  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  or  reconsiders  the-  wars  and  the  commentaries  of 
Caesar,  with  which  he  is  anxious  at  all  times  to  appear  exceedingly 
familiar. 

But  we  have  promised  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  British  force 
could  not  possibly  have  marched  by  the  route  taken  by  the  de- 
tachment under  Sir  Robert  Wilson.     We  shall  do  so  by  making^ 
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a  few  extracts  from  the  daily  reports  transmitted  by  that  officer  to 
the  British  quarter-master-general.  The  first  of  these  reports  is 
dated  on  the  15th  of  July,  from  Jarraiz,  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
march.     Sir  Robert  says  in  it : — 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  I  arrived  here  this  morning 
with  the  brigade  under  my  command  [the  Lusitanian  Legion],  which 
was  augmented  last  night  by  two  Spanish  battalions  of  infantry,  one  of 

Merida,  the  other  Seville The  Spanish  battalions  are  composed 

of  very  fine  men,  and  General  Cuesta  appears,  in  his  selection,  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  greatest  kindness  towards  me.' 

We  have  given  this  extract  chiefly  because  Colonel  Napier  has 
seized  every  opportunity  he  could  find  to  represent  General 
Cuesta  as  having  been  influenced  at  all  times  by  a  deep-rooted 
feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  British.  The  next  report  is  dated 
at  Losar,  on  the  l6th,  and  is  as  follows : — 

'  I  have  arrived  at  Losar,  after  passing  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  of 
very  narrow  and  rouG^h  road,  through  a  defile  formed  by  high  hills  on 
the  right,  and  lofty  (I  believe  almost  impracticable)  mountains  on  the 
left,  but  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  whole  defile  are  covered  with 
chestnut,  lime,  and  forest  trees,  and  from  Ruacas  to  this  place  there  is  a 
continued  vineyard — gardens,  or  cultivated  ground  in  the  interstices.  .  . 
.  .  .  From  the  narrowness  of  the  paths,  the  thick  woods,  and  high 
ground,  all  offensive  operations  in  tlus  part  of  the  Vera  must  be  ex- 
tremely di£6icult,  and  never  can  he  upon  any  great  scale,"* 

The  next  report  is  dated  on  the  17th  July^  from  Villanueva^ 
and  says — 

'  The  country  was  more  difficult  than  on  any  of  our  former  marches, 
and  the  roads  narrowed  still  more,  and  approached  nearer  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  I  have  before  described  on  my  left.  Several  streams, 
over  which  there  are  small  wooden  bridges,  form  very  formidable 
passes;  but  although  the  woods  have  been  greater  than  any  in  our  former 

marches,  the  vine  and  garden  cultivation  has  not  been  less I 

find  the  greatest  cordiality  from  the  people,  and  the  troops  behave  ex- 
ceedingly well.* 

The  next  report  is  dated  at  Candeleda^  on  the  18th  of  July. 

*The  first  part  of  the  road  to-day  was  considerably  better,  but  the 
latter  part  was  impassable  for  artillery.'* 

On  the  same  day  Sir  Robert  Wilson  writes  from  Arenas, — 

'  As  I  found  the  country  was  more  open  from  Candeleda  to  this  place 
than  heretofore,  I  advanced  with  the  Portuguese  dragoons  and  arrived 

here  this  evening The  town  of  Arenas  is  embayed  in  the  bottom 

of  a  deep  valley.  It  had  five  hundred  houses,  of  which  three  hundred 
were  burnt  by  the  enemy,  but  the  palace  of  the  Infante  Don  Luis,  given 
to  Godoy^  remains  uninjured.  The  people  received  us  with  enthuiuasm; 
indeed  our  whole  march  has  been  a  jubilee.' 

.     The  report  of  the  19th  is  from  Arenas>  and  that  of  the  20th 

from 
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from  Buenaventura.  The  report  of  the  2l8t  is  from  Ladrada: 
it  says — 

*  The  people  are  remarkably  well-disposed,  and  without  any  scruple 
insured  us  rations  for  three  days,  besides  sending  to  our  camp  every- 
thing they  can  dispose  of  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers.' 

The  report  of  the  22nd  is  from  Ladrada^  and  that  of  the  23rd 
from  Escalona.  Our  chief  object  in  giving  these  extracts  from 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  letters  to  the  quarter-master-general  has 
been  to  show  that  a  *  movement  of  the  whole  army  in  the  same 
direction'  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable:  they  serve, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  to  exhibit  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  Colonel  Napier.-r— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  opinion 
of  the  generalship  of  our  strategical  historian,  when  he  proposes 
that  the  British  commander  should  carry  his  army  two  marches 
beyond  Arenas^  in  the  direction  of  Escalona  and  Maqueda,  in 
order  that  he  might  place  himself  ^between  the  1st  corps  and 
Madrid,'  may  be  learnt  from  Sir  Arthur's  letters  to  General 
O'DonojU;,  dated  at  Miajadas  and  at  Centinello  on  the  18th  and 
19th  July.* 

The  next  paragraph  in  Colonel  Napier's  book  furnishes  an 
example  of  his  carelessness  about  facts,  and  the  consequent 
injustice  of  the  censures  which  he  frequently  founds  upon  them, 
and  which  have,  in  many  instances,  too  much  the  appearance  of 
being  tainted  by  some  capricious  feeluig,  or  personal  dislike,  very 
unworthy  of  an  historian  who  is,  professedly  at  least,  in  search 
only  of  truth. 

'The  16th,  two  companies  of  the  staff  corps ^-f  with  a  working  party 
of 

*  We  may  as  weU  pve  two  extracts  :—<  Miajadas,  18th  July,  1809:— I  shall 
probably  meet  you  at  Oropesa,  but  if  I  should  not,  I  mention  now,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  we  should  revise  our  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  so 
far  as  goes  to  the  separation  of  the  two  armies.  When  at  Escalona, , I  shall  be 
nine  leagues  from  you,  and  the  enemy  will  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
movements,  which  will  have  been  made  along  his  front.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
we  ought  to  concentrate  our  attack,  and  both  armies  to  cross  the  Alberche  at  or  near 
the  same  place.  As  long  as  we  are  together,  no  accident  can  happen  to  either ; 
when  separate,  we  are  both  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy's  whole  force, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  object  will  be  gained  by  our  separation.' — 
*  Centinello,  19th  July,  1809 : — I  still  think  that  the  two  armies  ought  to  co-operate 
with  each  other,  as  near  as  possible,  in  order  to  throw  our  whole  concentrated  force 
upon  the  enemy,  and  iusure  a  victory  to  your  new  troops.  When  we  shall  cross  the 
Alberche  the  engagement  will  have  begun,  the  enemy  wUl  have  assembled  his  force, 
and  the  distance  of  three  leagues  between  the  Spanish  and  British  armies  will  be 
too  much,  and  will  expose  both  to  some  risk.  I  wish  you  to  consider  these  points, 
and  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow  at  Oropesa,  or  at  Montulva,  if  that  place  shall  be 
more  convenient  to  you,  if  you  will  name  the  hour.' 

t  The  Royal  Staff  Corps  was  first  formed  during  the  late  war.  It  consisted  of 
military  artificers  and  labourers,  and  was  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction 
of  the  quarter-master^neral.  It  rendered  many  very  important  services  during 
the  war  in  opening  communicationBy  constructing  or  repairing  bridges,  and  other 

duties 
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of  five  hundred  men,  marched  firom  Plasencia  to  Bazagona,  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  the  Tietar.  The  duke  of  Belluno  had  wasted  many  days  in 
digging  up  fifteen  pontoons  from  the  Tagus,  to  form  his  bridge  at  that 
place,  and  when  he  retired  upon  Talavera,  he  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  equipage;  but  the  English  officer  employed  on  this  occasion 
pulled  down  an  old  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  felled  some  pine-trees 
m  a  wood  three  miles  distant,  and,  uniting  intelligence  with  labour,  con- 
trived, without  other  aid  than  a  few  hatchets  and  saws,  in  one  day,  to 
throw  a  solid  bridge  over  the  Tietar.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp,  365,  366. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  facts  assumed  by  Colonel  Napier  in  the 
above  passage  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  following  docu- 
ments : — 

Extract  from  a  memorandum  addressed  by  the  quarter-master-general 
to  his  deputy^  Lieutenant- Colonel  Delancey,  and  dated  at  the  Venta 
de  Bazagona,  10<^  July,  1809  :— 

*  The  staff  corps  will  move  without  loss  of  time  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tietar,  near  the  Venta  de  Bazagona,  to  be  employed  in  perfecting  the 
bridge  which  has  been  begun.  The  corps  may  perhaps  be  able  to  march 
to  Malpartida  this  afternoon,  and  proceed  to  the  banks  of  the  Tietar 
to-morrow  morning.  The  river  is  divided  into  two  branches  at  this 
place,  and  the  one  next  the  left  bank  is  very  narrow.  A  complete  bridge 
could  easily  be  constructed  over  this  narrow  branch  of  the  river  by  an- 
choring the  present  flying  bridge  in  the  centre,  and  connecting  it  with 
each  bank  by  trees.  But  perhaps  by  taking  the  flying  bridge  from  the 
smaller  branch,  and  applying  it  and  all  the  other  boats  to  the  larger  one, 
a  complete  bridge  might  be  formed  over  it  with  the  assistance  of  trees ; 
and  the  bridge  over  the  smaller  branch  of  the  river  might  be  formed  by 
trees  alone.  Major  Dundas  will  be  able,  however,  to  judge  best  upon 
the  spot  what  should  be  done,  keeping  in  mind  that  if  the  ford  is  found 
good,  and  the  weather  should  appear  likely  to  continue  settled,  it  will 
be  sufficient  that  the  bridge  should  be  made  for  infantry  only,  and  the 
smaller  mules  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  force  of  the  stream.' 

For  some  time  before  the  staff  corps  was  sent  to  the  banks  of. 
the  Tietar  Sir  Robert  \Vilson  had  been  stationed  there  with  the 
Lusitanian  Legion ;  and  on  the  Idth  of  July  a  division  of  infantry 
was  ordered  there  under  Major-General  Mackenzie^  whose  in- 
structions from  the  quarter-master-general  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  The  staff  corps  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Tietar,  towards  the  completing  of  which  you  will  be  pleased  to 
give  every  aid  in  your  power.' 

We  learn  from  the  above  documents  that  more  materials,  more 
time,  and  more  hands  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 

duties  of  a  ■imilar  nature.  The  officers  of  the  corps  acted  either  regimentally  or 
individually,  as  required  by  the  quarter-master-general,  and  most  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  scientific  acquirements,  as  well  as  by  their  zeal  and  practical 
adroitness  in  the  execution  of  the  various  services  allotted  to  them. 

English 
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English  bridge  than  Colonel  Napier  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of.  But  it  is  fair  that  we  should  also  show  how  little  ^ouncl 
there  was  for  the  censure  cast  by  our  historian  upon  the  French 
marshal.  If  Colonel  Napier's  personal  experience  during  the 
peninsular  war  did  not  make  him  aware  of  the  fact,  his  intimacy 
with  ancient  authors  should  surely  have  informed  him,  that  the 
rivers  of  Spain  which  have  their  sources  in  lofty  mountains  are 
liable  to  be  suddenly  flooded  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
even  in  the  most  serene  weather,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
these  mountains.  The  Tietar  is  a  river  of  that  description,  and 
the  season  when  those  floods  take  place  is  exactly  that  at  which 
Marshal  Victor  had  occasion  to  construct  his  bridge  over  it.  We 
have  seen  by  the  quarter-master-general's  letter  what  the  state  of 
the  river  was  at  the  Venta  de  Bazagona  on  the  10th  of  July. 
On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  it  had  fallen  so  much  that  the 
English  bridge,  which  was  a  bridge  almost  wholly  on  tressels,  and 
for  infantry  only,  appeared  to  be  almost  unnecessary  even  for 
their  use  * 

*  The  20th,  the  troops  reached  Oropesa ;  hut  as  their  marches  had 
been  long,  and  conducted  through  a  difficult  country,  they  halted  the 
2l8t,  on  which  day  Cuesta,  who  had  moved  from  Almaraz  by  Naval 
Moral  and  Arzobispo,  passed  Oropesa,  and  united  his  whole  force  at 
Velada^  except  a  small  detachment,  which  marched  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  to  threaten  the  French  by  the  bridge  of  Talavera.' — ^vol. 
ii.  p.  366. 

Our  author  again  misleads  his  readers  in  this  passage,  for  the 
marches  of  the  British  from  the  Venta  de  Bazagona  to  Oropesa 
were  not  of  an  unusual  length ;  and  the  country,  in  place  of  being 
rugged,  is  level.  Its  being  partially  wooded,  which  was  its  only 
ruggedness,  instead  of  being  an  im})ediment,  was  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage and  convenience  to  an  army  marching  under  a  burning 
sun  through  a  country  almost  uninhabited. 

*  The  22nd,  the  allies  moved  in  two  columns,  to  drive  the  French 
posts  from  Talavera,  and  Cuesta,  marching  by  the  high  road,  came  first 
up  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  near  ihe  village  of  Gamonal;  then 
commenced  a  display  of  ignorance,  timidity,  and  absurdity,  that  has 
seldom  been  eqiialled  in  war ;  the  past  defeats  of  the  Spanish  army  were 
rendered  quite  inexplicable;  the  little  fruit  derived  from  them  by  Marshal 
Victor  quite  inexplicable.  General  Latour  Maubourg,  with  two  thou- 
sand dragoons,  came  boldly  on  to  the  table-land  of  Gramonal,  and  sus- 

*  It  may  be  iuteresting  to  show,  by  a  brief  extract,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
Tietar  in  November,  1808,  at  the  same  part  of  tho  river.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  dated  Almaraz,  10th  November,  1808,  Lieutenant-General  Hope  says: — 

<  One  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature  presents  itself  in  an  early  stage  of  the  march 
to  Plasencia — I  mean  the  passage  of  the  liver  Tietar,  foor  leagues  from  this.  This 
ferry  has  been  recounoitered  this  morning.  It  is  two  hundred  yards  wide,  deep  and 
rapid,  and  is  passed  by  a  single  boat ;  two  more  boats  mightj  howeveri  be  got.* 

taining 
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taining  a  cannonade,  not  only  checked  the  head  of  the  Spanish  leading 
oolumn,  but  actually  obliged  Greneral  Zayas,  who  commanded  it,  to  dis- 
play his  whole  line,  consisting  of  fifteen  diousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  cavalry ',  nor  did  the  French  horsemen  give  back  at  all,  until 
the  appearance  of  the  red  uniforms  on  their  right  informed  than  that  it 
was  time  to  retire.  Then,  and .  not  till  then,  Latour  Maubourg,  sup- 
ported by  some  infantry,  retreated  behind  the  Alberche,  and  without 
loss,  although  many  batteries,  and  at  least  six  thousand  Spanish  horse, 
were  close  on  his  rear :  the  latter  could  never  be  induced  to  make  even 
a  partial  charge,  however  favourable  the  opportunity,  and  by  two  o'clock 
the  whole  French  army  was  safely  concentrated  on  its  position.' — vol. 
ii.  pp.  367,  368. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  is  most  self-sufficiency^  ignorance, 
or  injustice^  in  this  passage.  We  shall  point  out  these  defects  as 
briefly  as  we  are  able.  At  the  coi;ferenoe  which  took  place  at 
Cuesta's  head-quarters  near  Almaraz^  on  the  11th  of  July,  it  had 
been  anticipated^  in  consequence  of  the  information  then  possessed 
respecting  the  enemy,  and  the  description  given  of  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  Marshal  Victor's  army  would  be  found  in  a 
position  beyond  the  river  Alberche,  on  the  advance  of  the  allies 
towards  Talavera.  And  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  in  that  case,  the 
British  should  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  French  position,  whilst 
the  Spaniards  should  attack  it  in  front.  Accordingly  the  order  of 
march  of  the  British  column,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  was  arranged 
with  reference  to  that  plan.  To  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
military  movements,  that  order  of  march*  will  at  once  shoW,  that 

the 

*  <  Head-quartert,  Oropesa,  Slat  July,  1809. 
*  Order  of  Movement, 
'  The  army  will  march  to-morrow  morning,  the  22nd  of  July,  at  four  o'clock— the 
difitions  by  their  left— in  the  following  order : — 

ADTAMOBO  GDABD. 

Two  iquadiona  of  light  cavalry. 

Five  companies  of  the  60th  regiment  (rifle). 

The  artillery  of  the  Lofitanian  Legion* 

Colonel  Donkin's  brigade  of  inlantrf  • 

A  brigade  of  six  pounden. 

Major-General  Mackenzie's  brigade  of  infantry. 

Brigadier-General  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry. 

COLVKN. 

Lieutenant-General  Sherbrooke's  division  of  infantry. 
Major-General  Hill's  division  of  infantry. 
TKe  4th  division^  of  infantry. 

The  brigades  of  artillery  to  be  in  front  of  the  divisions  of  in&otiy  to  which  they 
ave  respectively  attached. 
The  cavalry. 

The  reserve  artillezy  and  ammunition. 

'^^  ^gm»®  of  the  whole  army  to  be  in  rear  of  the  reserve  artillery. 
Lieutenant-General  Payne  will  order  one  troop  of  cavabry  to  march  in  rear  of  the 


moles  with  the  regimental  camp-kettles,  the  intrenddog  tooh,  tad  the  me^ 
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the  olnect  coBtemplated  was  iiot  merely  by  a  direct  attack  '  to 
Anre  th^  French  po^tp  from  Talavera/  which  was  obviously  bold 
in  a  temporary  Diamiar  only  by  a  detached  body  of  Victor's  force ; 
but  to  turn  these  posts  and  bring  the  British  troops  into  tiieir 
proper  situation^  with  rrference  to  die  jMtevlously  concerted  attack 
to  be  hiade  upon  the  real  position  of  the  enemy's  army  beycmd 
the  Alberche.  And  it  was  quite  deir  that  the  preparatory 
movement  required  with  a  view  to  this  latter  c*ject  would  have 
the  effect  of  mslodging  the  French  posts  from  Talavera,  without 
there  being  the  smallest  occasion  for  a  direct  attack  upon  them 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  British  column  approached  the 
ground  where  the  Spanish  troops  were  forming,  and  which  Co- 
&>nel  Napier  calls  '  the  table-land  of  Gamonal,^  although  the 
term  is  wnoUy  inapplicable.  General  Zayas  informed  the  quai'ter- 
master-general  that  Cuesta  Bad  not  yet  left  the  village*  where 
the  Spanish  head-quarters  bad  been  established  the  night  before, 
but  that  he  was  himself  prepared  to  attend  to  anyinstructions 
which  the  English  general  might  have  for  him.  The  quarter- 
master-general referred  him  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  making 
bim  aware,  however,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  intended  line  of 
march  of  the  British  oolumn ;  the  effect  of  whiph  would  obviously 
be,  to  induce  the  French  advanced  guard  speedily  to  abandon  the 
town  of  Talavera.  The  British  colunm  continued  its  movement 
accordingly,  having  on  its  left  a  range  of  moderately  elevated  and 
easily  accessible  hUls,  and  leaving  the  town  of  Talavera  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  its  right ;  the  plain  which  intervened  between 
the  column  and  the  town  being  covered  with  olive  plantations  and 
vineyards.  A  part  of  the  British  cavalry  was  pushed  forward 
more  rapidljr  than  the  j-est  of  the  column,  and  inclining  to  the 
right,  when  It  had  passed  the  olive  grounds,  and  approadiing  the 
road  from  Talavera  to  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  that  move- 
ment caused  the  French  to  hasten  their  tetreat  from  Talavera, 
pursued  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  until  both  the  British  and  Spa- 
niards were  checked  by  the  fire  from  the  French  batteries  erected 

cine  chests,  wiU  mmrch  immediately  in  rear  of  their  respective  divittons  $  as  will  also 
the  carts  allowed  for  the  assistance  of  men  taken  ill  upon  the  march. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  already  made  for  maintaining  re^arity  in  the 
march  of  the  baggage,  a  capt&in  will  he  appointed  to  superintend  the  wbole;  and 
he  is  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  assistatit  provost-marshals  of  ih^  two  raar  divi- 
sions of  infantry.  6.  Murray,  Quarter-Mastec^Qen.'* 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  mentions  the  circumstance  of  General  Cuesta's  absence 
from  the  field  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  his  letter  of  the  24th  of  that  tnonth  to  Mr. 
Frere.— Gurwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  498.— As  for  Zayas,  he  was  an  intelligent,  active,  gallant, 
and  zealous  o£Bcer.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  few  Moorish  families  of  eminenite 
which  remained  in  Spain  when  the  general  expulsioh  of  their  race  from  thet'enuisula 
was  effected,  on  the  overthrow  of  Grenada,  the  deneral  did  not  seem  to  have  at 
sU  degenerated  from  a  lineage  of  so  much  celebrity. 
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h^aod  the  bridge  orer  the  Alberche.  To  dislodge  an  enemy'» 
advanced  guard  by  a  simple  movement^  which  fonng  part  of  a 
general  and  preconcerted  plan^  can  hardly  deserve  to  be  designated 
as  '  a  display  of  ignorance^  timidity^  and  absurdity,  that  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  war^*  merely  because  an  unnecessary  collision 
was  avoided^  and  a  large  town  was  spared  the  injuries  which  a 
combat  in  its  suburbs  and  streets  must  necessarily  have  occasioned. 

Colonel  Napier  next  tells  us — 

*  It  was  at  all  times  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  from  the 
Spaniards  by  gentle  means ;  hence,  the  French  were  usually  better 
supplied  with  intelligence  than  the  British^  while  the  native  aeneraU 
never  knew  anything  about  the  enemy y  until  they  felt  the  weight  of  his 
blows.  Up  to  this  period.  Sir  Arthur's  best  sources  of  information  had 
been  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  French ;  and  now,  although  the  latter 
had  heen  in  the  same  position,  and  without  any  change  of  numbers 
since  the  1th,  the  inhabitants  of  Talavera  could  not,  or  would  hot,  give 
any  information  of  their  strength  or  situation ;  nor  could  any  reasonable 
calculation  he  formed  of  either,  until  some  English  officers  crossed  the 
Tagus,  aod,  from  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  saw  the 
French  position  in  reverse.  The  general  outline  of  an  attack  was,  how-^ 
ever,  agreed  upon  for  the  next  morning ;  but  the  details  were  unsettled^ 
and  when  the  English  commander  came  to  arrange  these  with  Cuesta^ 
the  latter  was  gone  to  bed !  The  British  troops  were  under  arms  at 
three  o^clock  the  next  morning ;  Cuesta's  staff  were,  howevef,  not  aroused 
from  slumber  until  seven  o^clock,  and  the  old  man  finally  objected  to 
fight  that  day,  alleging,  among  other  absurd  reasons,  that  it  was  Sunday, 
There  was  something  more  than  absurdity  In  these  proceedings.  Victor, 
who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  weak  points  of  his  own  position,  remained 
tranquil  the  S3rd,  being  well  assured  that  no  attack  would  take  place« 
for  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Spanish 
stafiT,  and  the  secret  discussions  between  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and 
Cuesta,  at  which  only  one  stt^-offijcer  of  each  party  was  present^  became 
known  to  the  enemy  in  twenhf-four  hours  after ;  indeed,  Cuesta  was 
himself  suspected  of  treachery  by  manyi  yet  apparently  without  reason.* 
—vol  ii.  pp.  368,  369. 

This  paragraph  is  no  full  of  misrepresentations^  that  we  feel 
some  difficulty  in  determining  with  which  to  deal  first.  In  order^ 
however,  to  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  a  species  of  criticism 
upon  which  we  could  not  enter  without  paying  a  very  bad  com- 
pliment to  their  understanding  as  well  as  to  their  taste^  we 
shall  at  once  abandon  to  the  lovers  of  mere  gossip  all  the  truly 
childish  attacks  which  our  author  makes  here^  and  in  several  other 
places,  upon  General  Cuesta.*     Colonel  Napier's  assertion  that 

'the 

*  The  Atorv  that  the  Spanish  Ttttran  hsd  objected  to  fight  on  Sunday  hai  been 
already  lefuUd^  and  hat  been  abandoned  by  Colonel  Napier  himielf.  The  truth  is,  that 
one  of  General  Cuesta^i  greatest  errors,  under  the  then  drcmaitangri  of  Spanish 
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'  the  secret  discussions  between  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Cnesta, 
i^t  which  only  one  staff-officer  of  each  party  was  present,  became 
knownr  to  the  enemy  twenty-four  hours  after/  is  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  The  two  officers  alluded  to,  were  Don  Thomas  O'Donoju, 
who  acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Spanish  army,  and  Colonel 
Murray^  the  British  quarter-master -general.  Colonel  Napier's 
main  support  for  the  assertion  which  he  here  makes,  is,  that 
l^arshal  Victor  remained  tranquil  in  his  position  beyond  the 
Alberche,  during  the  23rd,  but  withdrew  from  it  before  day-light 
on  the  24tb— *the  allied  army  having  been  put  in  motion  about 
that  time  to  attack  ,the  French  position.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
foundation  sufficient  for  a  charge  so  grave  as  that  which  Colonel 
Napier  has.  here  hvttoricaUy  recorded  against  the  Spanish  st^ — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  half-in^uated  and  half-suppressed  impu- 
tation against  the  Spamsh  general  himself.  The  following  are  the 
€ircum9tanc^s  of  the  case  >— The  position  occupied  by  the  Frwch 
army  on  the  23rd  of  July^  had  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to 
what  might  be  inferred  from  the  representation  of  the  ground  oa 
the  left  of  the  Alberche,  given  in  Colonel  Napier's  explanatory 
^etch  of  the  battle  of  Talavera.  Victor's  position  was  not  along 
the  course  of  the  Alberche,  but  had  its  right  flank  only  on  that 
river,  near  the  village  of  Cazalegas*  The  centre  cmd  left  of  the 
position  were  on  an  elevated  table-land  which  stretches  in  a  direct 
line  from  Cazalegas  to  the  Tagus;  and  in  front  of  that  table- 
land there  is  a  low  and  open  country  which  occupies  the  angle 
between  the  two  rivers.  At  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  junctioffi  of  the  riv€irs,  the  French  had  a 
strong  advanced  guard;  and  there  were  supports  of  cavalry  be- 
tween the  advanced  guard  and  the  main  position,  which  was  distant 
everywhere  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  advanced  guard, 
'^he  course  of  the  Alberche  from  the  bridge  to  Cazalegas  was 
watched  by  detachments  and  patroles ;  and  that  river  was  passable 
in  a  few  places  only,  not  owing  to  the  then  depth  of  the  water, 
or  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  banks,  but  because  its  bed  is  formed 
in  general  of  very  loose  and  impassable  quick-sand.  It  was 
obviously  not  Victor's  interest  to  risk  an  action  against  a  superior 
army  until  he  should  have  effected  a  junction  with  Joseph  and 
Sebastiam  ;-^but  he  hazarded  nothing  by  continuing  in  the  position 
above  described,  until  either  his  advanc^  guard  should  be  forced 
back  from  the  bridge,  or  some  movement  should  be  made  by  the 
aUies  for  the  purpose  of  turning  his  right  flank ;  for  his  left  was 

aflain,  was,  his  beinj;  at  aU  times  much  too  prone  to  seek  for  occasions  to  fight 
battles.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  says  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frere^  dated  at  Arzobispo, 
4th  Aognst,  1809^— <^  kmm^  Gmerai  Cuei^fa  warned  f  fight  gt$tefal aetimM!'^ 
6unrood,T0l.  iv.  p..d32.  ... 

perfectly 
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perfectly  secnred  by  the  Tagus. '  No  aften^t  favriiig;  been  m«de^ 
however,  upon  his  advanced  guard,  nor  any  movement  threatening 
his  right  upon  the  22nd,  the  French  marshal,  whose  position 
overlooked  idl  the  country  between  him  and  TalaVfera,  could  very 
well  venture  to  remain  in  observation  during  the  whole  of  the 
23rd.  On  the  2Srd,  however,  a  part  of  the  British  troops  moved 
forward  to  the  Casa  de  Salinas,  a  ruin  situated  in  a  wood  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alberche,  and  upon  a  road  which  leadii 
either  up  the  course  of  that  river  along  its  right  bank,  or  to  the 
village  of  Cazalegas^  by  crossing  to  its  left  bank  at  a  ford  near 
where  the  French  right  was  posted.  On  the  same  day,  also.  Sir 
Robert  Wilton's  corps,  by  the  movements  of  which  our  author 
has  already  told  us  that  the  French  marshal  was  alarmed,  reached 
Escalona,  which  is  on  the  Alberche,  about  three  leagues  higher 
up  than  Cazalegas.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  there  were 
quite  sufficient  reasons,  without  supposing  treachery,  why  Marshal 
Victor  should  think  it  expedient  to  quit  bis  position  before  day- 
break on  the  24th,  although  he  had  not  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  do 
so  in  the  night  between  the  22nd  and  2drd. 

We  shall  next  show  the  injustice  of  the  reproaches  which 
Colonel  Napier  has  east  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  banning  of  the  passage  we  have  last  quoted; 
and  the  entire  groundlessness  of  the  statement  that  'the  French 
vrere  usually  better  supplied  with  intelligence  than  the  British^- 
while  the  native  generals  never  knew  anything  about  the  enemy 
until  they  felt  the  weight  of  his  blows.*  It  is  indeed  a  tftarding 
paradox,  that  the  generals  of  an  invading  army,  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  whose  whole  population  was  animated  against 
them  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  hatred,  were  the  only  com- 
manders who  could  obtain  good  intelligence  of  what  was  passing 
aroimd  them.  Happily,  however.  Colonel  Napier  has  himself 
furnished  such  abundant  refutations  of  this  paradox,  that  we  shaH 
find  it  almost  unnecessary  to  draw  upon  any  other  sources  of 
information  to  show  its  fallacy  and  absurdity. 

Speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  detachment.  Colonel  Napier 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  406)  that  'Victor  displayed  an  unaccountable 
dread  of  this  small  body,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  precursor 
of  the  allied  army.'  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  on  this 
occasion,  at  least,  the  French  marshal  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  accurate  intelligence  either  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  Wilson's  detachment  had  been  marching,  or  dT 
the  amount  and  composition  of  its  force,  or  of  the  real  line  of 
march  of  the  main  body  of  the  allied  army.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  sufficient  information  was  possessed  at 
Cuesta's  head-quarters  on  the   11th  July  to -enable  the  allied 

generals 
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genenk  to  foretee  in  what  position  the  enemy  would  be  fbmid 
«»ar  Talavera ;  and  to  determine  how  that  position  shoold  be 
attacked.  And  we  learn  also,  by  a  letter  from  Sit  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  General  O'Donoju,  that  Spanish  officers  could  be 
sent^  and  were  actually  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  that 
their  report  was  communicated  to  the  British  general** 

But  C<donel  Napier  furnishes  us  with  still  further  evidence  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  French  leaders  at  this  time,  when  he  tells  us 
(vol.  ii.  p.  41£),  'Victor  and  the  king,  frightened  by  Wilson's 
partizan  corps  of  four  thousand  men,  were  preparing  to  unite  at 
Mostoles,  while  Cuesta,  equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  was  retiring 
bom,  Talavera.'  Yet  this  refers  1o  the  3rd  of  August,  no  leas 
than  twelve  days  after  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  arrival  at  Escalona,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  French.  And  mark,  also,  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  which  are  presented  by  CcJonel 
Napier  as  indicating  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance.  Victor  and 
the  king  were  alarmed,  without  cause,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  uninformed  of  the  small  number  and  of  the  inefficiency  of 
Wilson's  detachment;  whereas,  Cuesta  was  alarmed  with  good 
reason,  because  he  knew  with  certainty  that  he  was  menaced  by  a 
hostile  army  in  front,  which  was  much  an  overmatch  for  his  own^ 
and  he  had  also  authentic  information  that  another  hostile  anny, 
^eatly  superior  to  the  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was 
approaching  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Our  autb>r  says,  as  we  have  seen,  at  page'SdS,  that  ^  the  native 
generals  never  knew  anything  about  the  enemy ;'  but  at  page  413 
we  read  of  Cuesta  sending  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  intelUgenoe 
respecting  the  strength  of  the  army  against  whidi  the  latter  was 
marching,  'obtained  from  intercepted  dispatches  addressed  to 
Soult'  And  at  the  very  same  time,  also,  the  British  being  then 
no  more  than  senentem  thousand,  and  although  some  intelUgenee 
might  possibly  have  been  obtained  from  the  prisoners  made  in 
the  battle  of  Talavera^  we  learn  that '  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
supposed  by  Joseph  to  be  at  the  head  of  ttoenh/'five  thauHmd 
British.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  412.) 

These  palpable  contradictions  given  by  our  author  to  his  own 
statement,  that  the  French  had  the  best  intelligence,  have  re- 
ference to  the  period  under  our  immediate  consideration.  But 
as  his  statement  is  general,  and  is  applied  to  the  whole  war,  we 
^hall  take  the  liberty  of  producing,  from  other  parts  of  his  own 
work,  some  still  stronger  refutations  of  it.     Colonel  Napier  ob« 

•  Extract  from  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  General  O'Donoju,  dated 
Plaaenoia,  13th  July,  1809 :— <  We  arrived  here  lait  night,  aad  CoUmel  O'Lider  has 
this  dav  communicated  to  me  your  letter  of  the  12th,  with  the  information  from 
your  officera  lent  on  a  reconoaiwance  towardf  th^  Albercbe,  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.*~Gurwood,  nH,  ir.  p.  475. 
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Mrvw  (TdL  iiL  p.  66),  '  Deidle*s  diviaon  had  r«tanied  from  Old 

Castile  on  the  10th/  [Nov.  1809,]  'and  the  uncertainty  witk 
respect  to  the  British  movements  oUi^^  the  enemy  to  keep 
all  his  troops  in  hand.*  Again,  (vol.  iii.  p.  149,)  '  he  *  [Sachet] 
<  was  still  uncertain  of  Augereau's  movements,  and,  like  eveiy 
other  general,  French  or  English,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  authentic  information.*  In  vol.  iv,  p.  221,  speaking  of 
the  persons  who  suppUed  intelligence  to  the  British  general. 
Colonel  Napier  says,  'The  greater  number,  and  the  deverest 
also,  were  Spamsh  gentlemen,  alcaldes  (magistrates),  or  poor 
raen^  who  disdaining  rewards  and  disregarding  danger,  acted 
from  a  pur^  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  are  to  be  lauded  alike  for 
their  boldness,  their  talent,  and  their  virtue,*  Again,  in  the  ac> 
count  of  the  surjmse  of  the  French  under  Girard  by  Geperal 
Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  28tb  of  October,  1811,  at  Arroyo 
Molino,  Colonel  Napier  says,  (vol.  iv.  p.  325,)  'apd  here  was 
made  manifest  the  adcantdge  of  possessing  the  friendship  of  a 
people  so  strongly  influenced  by  the  instincts  of  revenge  as  the 
Peninsulars  ;  for  durin£^  the  night  of  the  27th  every  Spaniard  ii^ 
Arroyo,  as  well  as  in  Alcuesca,  knew  that  the  allies  were  at  hand, 
and  not  one  was  found  so  base  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  betray  the 
fact.*  Colonel  Napier  is  so  exceedingly  alarmed,  however,  lest 
this  striking  example  of  the  honour  and  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards 
should  make  some  impression  in  their  favour,  that  he  endeavours 
to  be  beforeband  with  the  natural  feelings  of  his  reader,  by 
attributing  their  conduct,  even  before  he  announces  the  fact,  to 
the  influence  of  strong  'instincts  of  revenge,*  What  a  faithful 
and  just  historian,  what  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  moralist, 
who  teaches  his  readers  to  disbelieve  altogether  in  the  existence 
of  patriotic  sentiments  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  gives  to  actions  which  have  the  appearance  of 
such  an  origin  a  vicious  parentage  !  But  let  us  grant  to  Colonel 
Napier  that  '  instincts  of  revenge  *  form  part  of  tiie  national  cha- 
racter of  the  '  Peninsulars '  above  all  other  people,  will  that  render 
less  paradoxical  bis  assertion  that  the  French,  who  were  the  only 
objects  of  these  instincts,  were  better  supplied  with  intelligence 
during  the  war  than  any  other  of  the  belligerents  ? 

In  vol,  iv.  p.  390,  when  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Cuidad 
Rodrigo  by  Lord  Wellington,  in  January,  1812,  he  says,  'But 
though  the  bridge*  [over  the  Agueda]  *was  cast  on  the  1st, 
and  the  siege  commeqced  on  the  8th,  on  the  12th  nothing  was 
known  at  S^aroanca,  On  the  lltb  Marmont  arrived  at  Vallar 
doUd;  on  the  15th  be  for  the  first  time  heard  of  the  siege/  In 
vol.  V.  p.  1 10,  Colonel  Napier  has  also  the  fpUowing  quotation 
bom  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Xiverpocd  by  L^4  ^^U 

lington. 
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Ungton^  in  whidi^  alluding  to  his  intoided  operations  in  Spain,  he 
■ays, 

*My  friends  in  Castile,  and  I  believe  no  officer  ever  had  better ^ 
assure  me  that  we  shall  not  want  provisions  even  before  the  harvest  will 
he  reaped;  that  there  exist  concealed  granaries  which  shall  be  opened 
to  us ;  and  that  if  we  can  pay  for  a  part,  credit  will  be  given  to  us  iot 
the  remainder  ;^^and  they  have  long  given  me  hopes  that  we  should  be 
able  to  borrow  money  in  Castile  upon  British  securities.' 

Again^  in  vol.  v.  p.  113,  we  read^ 

*  Moreover,  the  French  correspondence,  continually  intercepted  by 
the  Partidasjwas  brought  to  WelUngton,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
by  our  side,  and  lost  by  the  other,  caused  the  timely  reinforcing  of  Hill  in 
Estremadun^  and  the  keeping  of  Palemboni's  Italian  division  from 
Madrid  fur  three  weeks  ^  an  event  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved  of  vital 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  the  army  of  the  centre  moving 
until  after  the  crisis  of  tlie  campaijjn  had  passed.' 

Colonel  Napier's  insinuations  that  other  than  ' gerdle  means* 
were  requisite  to  oblaiu  accurate  information  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  such  means  were  successfully  employed  by  the  French, 
is  another  of  his  equally  uj]f*junded  and  ungenerous  misrepre- 
sentations. It  is  nrH  only  strongly  contradicted  by  very  many 
trails  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spc^ards  during  the  late  war,  but  it 
is  directly  at  variance  Wnh.  tbe  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  througfaout  the  whole  range  of  their  history.  If  they 
had  been  such  as  Colonel  Napier  represents  them  to  have 
been,  their  subjection  to  the  immense  power  of  their  adver- 
sary could  not  h^ve  been  averted  even  by  all  the  efforts  of 
Britain, 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  military  transactions  in  the  neigh- 
by  urhood  uf  Till  a  vera »  from  wLich  we  have  been  drawn  aside  that 
we  mi|rbl  show  in  how  many  o^ntradictions  our  historian  has  in- 
volved himself  by  bis  endeavtmrs  to  mould  facts  frcnn  time  to  time 
into  whatever  forms  his  own  prejudices  make  him  desirous  that 
they  should  assume.  We  shall  find  the  same  spirit  pervading  his 
narrative  of  the  military  operations  to  which  we  have  now  to 
advert.  Speaking  of  Cuesta^s  advance  from  Talavera  on  the  24th 
of  July,  he  says, — 

*  In  the  fulness  of  his  arrogant  vanitVy  Cuesta  crossed  the  Alberche 
on  the  24th,  and  being  unable  to  ascertam  the  exact  route  of  the  French, 
pursued  them,,  by  the  road  of  Toledo,  as  far  as  CeboUa,  and,  by  the 
road  of  Madrid,  as  far  as  El  Bravo.  On  the  25th,  still  inflated  with 
pride,  he  caused  the  troops  at  Cebolla  to  move  on  to  Torrijos,  and 
marched  himself  to  St.  Ollalla,  as  if  chasing  a  deer, — but  the  26tn  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  hunting  a  tiger.  Meanwhile  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  this  imprudence,  had  sent  General 
SBierhrooke,  with  two  divisions  of  British  infantry  and  dlthe  cavalry, 
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aoiosfl'the  Albevche,  to  Cazalegas,  where,  bemg  oefatrically  6it«at€d  with 
respect  to  Talavera,  St.  Ollalla,  and  EscaloDa,  he  could  support  the 
Spaniards,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  communication  with  Sir  Rohert 
Wilson,  who  had  been  at  the  latter  town  since  the  23rd.' — vol.  ii.  p.373. 

To  any  one  having  no  better  sources  of  mfbrmation  than  ColiMiel 
Napier  s  work  affords,  this  passage  naust  necessarily  convey  the 
impression  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  sending  a  body  of  British 
troops  across  the  Alberche  to  Cazal^as  on  the  24th  was  consequent 
upon  the  imprudent  forward  movement  of  the  Spankh  general. 
It  was,  however,  no  such  thing — for  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  had 
already  written  to  General  Cuesta  on  the  23rd  of  JtUy  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  excellency  that  two  divisions  of 
British  infantry,  and  one  brigade  of  British  cavalry,  will  cross  the 
Alberche  to-morrow  morning  at  foxur  o'clock,  and  will  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  heights  near  Cazalegas.' 

And  although  it  was  ascertained,  before  any  of  the  British 
troops  crossed  the  ford  of  the  Alberche,  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
treated. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  nevertheless  continued  his  forward 
movement,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  as  far  as  Cazalegas,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  Cuesta's  march.  The  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Quartermaster-General  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  will  show  what  troops  were  placed  at  Cazalegas  and  its 
neighbourhood  on  the  24th ;  and  will  point  out,  also,  that  one 
very  important  motive  for  that  arrangement  was  to  facilitate  the 
drawing  provisions  for  the  British  army  from  the  country  in  which 
Wilson's  detachment  was  acting : — 

<  Talavera,  25th  July,  1809. 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  from  Cazalegas,  on 
the  subject  of  sending  supplies  to  the  army  from  the  countij,  about 
Escalona,  and  that  through  which  you  have  already  passed.  The  left 
of  the  army  may  undoubtedly  be  fiinushed  from  that  side.  You  should 
be  aware,  however,  of  the  distribution  of  the  whole  to  enable  you  to 
direct  the  supplies  accordingly.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*•  Major-General  Mackenzie's  division,  at  the  ford  of  Cardial,  one  league 
above  Cazalegas. 

^  The  German  Legion  and  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  at  Cazalegas. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  army,  near  Talavera. 

^  You  should  establish  a  communication  with  General  Mackenzie, 
who  was  instructed  yesterday  to  endeavoxur  to  put  himself  in  connexion 
with  you.  '  G.  Murray,  Quartermaster-General.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  above  British  troops  were  not 
sent  forward,  'meanwhile^  that  Cuesta,  'asif  chasing  a  deer,^  was 
*  hunting  a  tiger^  but  before  it  was  known  that  he  would  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Colonel  Napier^s  infonnation  is  equally  erroneous  with  respect 
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to  '  aU  <&•  cmMbry  *  beiog*  sent  mcsom  tlie  Alberche  at  the  same 
time  with  the  troops  under  Sherbrooke>  and  as  a  consequenee^ 
also,  of  Cuesta's  imprudence.  The  caralry  were  not  sent  forward 
till  the  morning  of  the  27th,*  and  the  object  of  sending  them  was 
to  give  greater  security  to  General  Sherbrooke^s  retreat,  in  the 
event  of  the  enemy  advancing;'!'  for  General  Cuesta  had  al- 
ready retired  to  the  bridge  ever  the  Alberche^  near  Talavera^  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  £6th. 

In  givii^  an  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  rear-guard 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  at  Alcabon^  Colond 
NajHer  says,— 

*  Albuquerque,  alone,  showed  any  front ;  but  his  efforts  were  una- 
vailing, and  the  disorder  continued  to  increase  until  General  Sberbrooke, 
marching  out  of  Cazalegas,  placed  his  division  between  the  scared  troops 
and  the  enemy.* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  both  by  the  order  to  the  ca- 
valry dated  on  the  26th,  and  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  letter  to 
General  Sherbrooke,  dated  at  half -past  nine  o'clock  on  the  mom- 

*  <  He^-qusrten,  TalftTera,  26th  JtUy,  1809. 
'  Order  for  the  Cava/rv, 

*  Lieut.-Gteoeral  Fayne  will  proceed  with  Ihe  cavalry,  before  day 'break  to-morrow 
morning,  to  the  ford  of  ihe  rirer  Alberche,  where  the  troops  under  Lieut-General 
Sherbrooke  croaned  on  th^  morning  of  the  24th.  Thit  ford  it  opposite  the  fi>ot  of 
the  blope  on  which  the  right  of  the  enemy  was  placed  when  he  occupied  the  position 
of  Caxalegas.  lieuL-General  Payne  will  report  his  arrival  at  the  above  point  td 
(General  Sherbrooke,  at  Casalegas,  and  he  will  croM  the  river  with  the  cavalry, 
should  General  Sherbrooke  require  his  assistance. 

<  If  General  Sherbrooke  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  call  for  the  support  of  the 
cavalrv,  Lieut.-General  Payne  will  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alberche^  at  the 
ibrd  already  mentioned,  and  will  lend^o  head-quarters  fw  fbiiher  oiders. 

<  It  is  not  intended  that  either  the  tioops  already  at  Caaalogas,  os  ihf  Cftvalfj 
under  General  Payne  (if  the  latter  pas^  the  river),  should  return  by  the  fofd  t^ 
which  Lieut-General  Payne  has  been  directed  to  proceed  to-morrow  morning.  And 
in  the  event  of  falling  back  before  the  enemy,  the  whole  are  to  re«cross  the  Alberche 
«t  a  ^d  which  tl^re'ts  aboul  a  mile  i^bore  the  bridge,  and  «t  that  aear  the  hridg«« 

G.  MvRHAV,  Quartermaster-GenecaL* 
f  The  following  were  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  instructions  to  General  Sherbrooke : — 

*  Taiavera,  27th  Jvfy,  1809,  ha/f-patt  9,  kM. 

*  My  dear  Sherbrooke, — As  soon  as  you  shall  receive  this  you  may  withdraw 
«(rois  the  river;  leave Mackensie's  diviuon,  and  the  eavalry  TAnaon's  brigrade),  at 
their  old  poifitions  in  the  wood,  and  come  yourself,  with  the  Germans,  to  the  town. 
If  you  have  no  enemy  near  you  it  does  not  much  sigpify  where  you  cross  the  river ; 
if  you  have  an  enemy  near  you  I  recommend  you  to  cross  it  at  a  ford  nearer  the 
bridge,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  heights  than  the  ford  is  at  which  yoa 
first  crossed.  <  BeHeve  me,  &c. 

*  AsTmiB  Wbi<i.ssl«t. 

*  P.3.^1  have  desired  Murray  to  look  this  morning  for  such  a  ford  as  I  have 
above  described,  and  to  have  it  shown  you.' 

,  Colonel  Murray  had,  \tpveyex,  gone  out  iq  thft  night-  with  the  oavftlry  under 
General  Payne,  and  having  left  them  in  a  situatioo  where  they  would  he  at  hand  if 
required,  he  joined  General  Sh^brooke  at  Cazalegai,  towards  which  place  he  fiatrnd 
that  the  wholeof  tha  IVeoah  acmy  wM  alieady  mt  appfeaehing  in  full  mareh, 
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ing  of  iki  27ih,  thai  it  was  not  known  at  the  British  head- 
quarten  whether  Geaeral  Sherbrooke  had  an  enemy  near  him  or 
not^  wbioh  oould  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  troops  at  Caialegas 
had  been  obliged  to  interpose  themselves  between  Cuasta's 
^  scared  troops*  and  the  Frendi,  the  evening  before. 

In  our  author's  description  of  the  field  of  battle  of  Talavera  and 
adjoining  cquntry>  aa  also  in  his  account  of  the  battle  itself^  and  in 
the  plan  annexed  to  it^  there  are  several  important  mistakes ;  some 
of  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  point  out.  Colonel  Napier 
aays:— • 

*  Between  the  Alberche  and  the  town  of  Talavera,  the  country  was 
flat,  and  covered  with  olives  and  cork-trees ;  but  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Tagus,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three  miles,  a  diain  of  round 
steep  hills  bounded  the  woody  plain.  Beyond  these  hills,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  deep  and  rugged  valley,  something  less  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  was  the  mountain-ridge  which  divides  the  bed  of  the  Alberche  from 
that  of  the  Tietar.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  282,  283. 

Accordingly,  in  the  author's  plan,  the  country  between  the 
Alberche  and  Talavera  is  represented  as  covered  with  trees — but 
it  is  not  90  in  reality.  The  cork  wood,  in  wiich  the  Casa  de 
SaUnaa  is  situated,  extends  but  a  very  little  way  on  the  Talavera 
side  of  that  building;  and  between  the  wood  and  the  beginning  of 
the  olive  plantations  there  is  an  open  plain  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
breadth  f  besides  which,  there  are  several  large  spaces  of  open 
ground  amongst  the  olive  plantations  themselves.  The  *  round  steep 
hills*  are  a  chain  of  bare  heights  of  different  elevations,  and  gene? 
rally  of  a  smooth  surface.  That  on  which  the  British  left  stood 
is,  howevei;',  the  most  commanding  within  the  limits  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  steep  on  the  side  which  looked  towards 
the  French.  The  *  rugged  volley  *  between  these  hills  and  the 
•  mountain  ridge '  presents  no  impediment  to  the  movements  of 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  dry  water-course,  which  will  be 
hereafter  more  particularly  described.     Colonel  Napier  tells  us  ^— 

*  Two  good  routes,  suitable  to  artillery,  led  from  the  Alberche  to  the 
position.  The  one,  being  the  royal  road  to  Talavera,  was  taken  by  the 
nmrth  corps  and  the  reserve ;  the  other,  passing  through  a  place  called 
the  Cata  rfe  SaHnaSy  led  directly  upon  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  extreme 
left,  and  was  taken  by  the  first  corps :  but  to  reach  this  Casa^  which  was 
situated  near  the  plain  in  front  of  the  British  left  wing,  it  was  necessary 
to  ford  the  Alberche,  imd  to  march  for  a  mile  or  two  thnmgh  the  woods.' 
— ^vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

*  Sir  Arthui  Welleiley,  la  tpeaking,  in  hit  dispatch  of  the  29th  of  July,  of  the 
attack  made  upon  General  Mackenzie's  division  at  the  buildin^^  in  the  wood,  on  the 
light  bank  of  t|ie  Alberche,  mentions  that  General  Ansun'i  brigade  uf  cavalry  was 
ittih  that  dmtiM,  and  that  it  was  <  supported  by  General  Payne  with  the  other  fbiir 
TC^ments  of  caTtlry  in  ikepiaat  between  Talavera  and  the  wood^*—QuxwQod,  vol.  It, 

p.  505.  XT 
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Now,  in  place  of  there  being  only  two  routes  suitable  to  artil- 
lery, from  the  banks  of  the  Alberche  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  aUies,  the  whole  country  might  be  traversed  by  artillery,  or  by 
troops  of  any  description,  in  every  direction,  excepting  only  where 
the  olive  plantations  occurred ;  and  even  these,  unless  occupied 
by  an  opposing  enemy,  could  form  but  a  slight  obstacle,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  olive  trees  being  planted  in  regular  rows,  and 
with  such  intervals  as  to  admit,  in  general,  of  artillery  passing 
between  them.  The  fences  also  were  slight,  and  several  broad 
roads  passed  through  these  plantations.'*'  As  for  the  wood  through 
which  the  right  of  the  French  bad  to  pass,  after  fording  the  Al- 
berche, it  was  so  open  as  to  present  very  little  impediment  to  the 
advance  of  the  columns,  and  it  could,  besides,  be  easily  turned  by 
the  bridge,  and  by  the  lower  fords  of  the  Alberche.  Colonel 
Napier  has  a  natural  proneness,  however,  to  indulge  his  imagina; 
tion  in  all  his  descriptions,  and  he  has  here  employed  it  in 
magnifying  very  much  the  obstacles  which  the  French  had  to 
surmount.  We  come  now  to  our  author's  account  of  the  position 
itself:— 

•  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  taking  the  town  of  Talayent»  which  was  \m\t 
close  to  the  river,  as  his  fixed  point,  placed  the  right  of  the  Spaniardji 
there,  drawing  their  army  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  left  resting  upon, a 
mound,  where  a  large  field-redoubt  was  constructed,  and  behind  which 
a  brigade  of  British  light  cavalry  was  posted ;  all  this  front  was  covered 
by  a  convent,  by  ditches,  mud  walls,  breast-works,  and  felled  trees.  The 
cavalry  was  posted  behind  the  infantry ;  and  the  rear  was  supported  by 
a  large  house  in  the  woody  well  placed^  in  cmse  ofdefeat^  to  cover  a  re- 
treat on  to  the  main  roads  leading  from  Talavera  to  Ansobispo  and  Oro^ 
pesa.  In  this  position  they  coidd  not  be  attacked  seriously,  nor  their 
disposition  be  even  seen,  and  thus,  one-half  of  the  line  necessary  to  be 
occupied  by  the  allies  was  rendered  nearly  impregnable,  and  yet  held  by 
the  worst  troops.' — vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

If  this  part  of  the  position  was  impregnable,  it  was  quite  right, 
certainly,  that  it  should  be  allotted  to  the  worst  troops.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  it  naturally  fell  to  be  occupied  by  the  Spaaiardsj 
as  they  had  all  along  formed  the  right  of  the  army.  The  unsur* 
mountable  defences  described  by  Colonel  Napier  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  the  works  of  \m  own  fancy.  The  only  feature 
of  real  strength  in  the  whole  Spanish  position  was  the  convent  of 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellekley  says,  in  a  '  memorandum  upon  the  battle  of  Talavera:' — 
*  The  ground  in  front  of  the  Spaoinh  troops  would  not  have  been  unfavourable  to 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  "flank,  while  they  were  engaged  with  us  (the  British), 
as  there  were  broad  road*  leading  from  Talavera  and  dQftrtnt  pointi  of  their  posUion, 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  front,  a^i  well  as  diagonaUy  to  the  leift.* — Gurwood,  vol.  iv, 
p.  510.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  French,  in  their  attack  upon  General 
Alexander  Campbell's  division,  marched  through  one  of  those  olive  plantations, 
bringing  their  artillery  with  them. 
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Nuestra  Senora  del  Prado,  which  stands  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  front  of  the  gate  of  Talavera,  between  the  great  road  and  the 
river  Tagus.  The  other  impregnable  defences  consisted  merely 
of  the  fences  raised  by  the  people  of  the  country  to  protect  the 
vineyards  or  olive  plantations,  and,  owing  to  the  light  and  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  they  were  very  slight,  and  by  no  means  difficult 
to  be  surmounted,  although  affording  in  some  places  a  cover  against 
musketry.  As  for  the  '  large  field-redoubt,'  it  is  so  magnified  in 
Its  dimensions,  and  so  elevated  by  Colonel  Napier,  both  in  his 
description  and  In  his  plan,  that  it  has  been  rendered  quite  unre- 
cognisable. The  truth  is,  that  it  was  a  very  small  field-work, 
and  was  not  finished  when  the  battle  took  place.  Its  situation 
was  at  the  point  of  a  somewhat  elevated  piece  of  land,  connected 
With  the  position  which  it  was  foreseen  the  enemy  would  take 
up,  and  commanding  a  little  the  adjacent  part  of  the  allied  line. 
It  had  been  deemed  expedient,  therefore,  to  construct  a  work  at 
this  point ;  but  the  supposed  mound  consisted  in  nothing  more  than 
a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground  caused  by  excavating  the  foun- 
dation of  a  little  shed,  or  cottage,  which  stood  there,  and  which 
was  included  within  the  projected  work. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  the  Spanish  part  of  the  position  from 
being  *  nearly  impregnable,'  that,  adverting  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  troops  who  occupied  it,  it  was  probably  the  weakest  part  of 
the  allied  line; — apd  as  for  '  the  large  house  in  the  wood,'  both 
these  are  gratuitous  additions  of  our  author,  for  no  such  objects 
eadsted  in  the  situation  which  he  has  assigned  to  them."^ 

We  have  yet  another  part  of  Colonel  Napier's  description  of 
the  field  of  battle  to  remark  upon : — 

'  *  The  whole  Ihie  thus  displayed  was  two  miles  in  length,  the  left 
rating  bn  the  valley  between  the  round  hills  and  the  mountain,  and  the 
front  covered  by  a  water-course,  which  commencing  about  the  centre  of 
a  line,  opened  deeply  as  it  passed  the  left,  and  hecame  a  wide  chasm  in 
the  valley/ — wcH.  ii  p.  384. 

'  This  passage  has  the  double  defect  of  inaccuracy  and  obscurity. 
It  is  inaccurate,  because  it  speaks  of  a  '  chasm,*  where  no  such 
fieatore  ennts.  And  the  description  given  of  the  water-course  is  so 
confused  as  to  leave  the  reader  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  where 
it  began  and  where  it  ended.  This  water-course  has  its  origin  in 
tlie  'rugged  hills'  beyond  the  valley  which  was  on  the  left  of  the- 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  makes  nowhere  anv  mention  of  the  formidable  defenoM 
which,  according  to  Colonel  Napier,  rendered  one-half  of  the  line  occupied  by  the 
allies  '  nearfy  impreffnab/ci*  If  thev  had  existed,  as  described  by  our  author,  they 
must  have  been  very  serious  obstacles  to  a  forward  movement  by  the  Spaniards ;  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen  by  Sir  Arthur  Welleslw's  memorandum  already  quoted, 
there  existed,  however,  in  his  opinion,  no  impediment  whatever,  except  from  the 
untrained  condition  of  the  Spanish  army. 
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British,  and  the  right  of  the  French.  The  taih  wfaidi  ftdlfl  upon 
these  'rugged  hills'  in  the  wet  Season  forms  sereral  little  rills, 
which  join  in  the  vallej,  and  then  cutting  through  the  ridge,  called 
by  Colonel  Napier  the  '  round  hiUs>'  in  which  the  water  has  worn 
a  rodiy  crerice  or  narrow  dell  of  considerable  depths  it  passes  on 
through  the  rineyards  and  the  town  of  Talavera  to  the  Tagus« 
This  rocky  dell  cut  in  the  'round  hills'  was  the  only  feature  of 
importance  whidi  intervened  between  the  opposite  armies.  In  it 
diere  was  a  Uttle  water  trickling  along  the  rocky  chann^,  but  the 
rest  of  the  water  ^course  was  in  generld  perfectly  dry  at  the  time  of 
the  battle. 

No  man,  we  belierct  can  give  a  very  accurate  description  of  a 
battle  who  has  not  seen  it ;  and  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
present  in  any  great  battle,  there  can  be  but  very  few  who  have 
not  been  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  particular  duties,  to 
admit  of  having  time  and  opportunities  for  general  observation. 
There  are  still  fewer>  prolMibly>  who  are  capable  of  observing 
calmly/  and  afterwards  arranging  distincdy,  and  appreciating  justly^ 
the  varied  and  exciting  scene  which  has  passed  so  rajndly  before 
them.  At  the  battle  of  Talavera  there  was  this  advantage,  how 
ever,  that  from  the  hill  on  which  the  left  of  the  British  inftuAtry 
was  potted  the  wIkJc  theatre  of  the  action  could  be  seen ;  and 
the  principal  occurrences  took  place  in  its  immediate  ririnity^  It 
is  very  easy  to  discern,  however,  that  Colonel  Napier  has  been 
indebted,  not  to  his  eye,  but  to  his  imagination,  for  the  sketch  of 
the  batde  which  he  has  furnished  to  his  readers^ 

We  have  three  separate  '  combats*  described,  under  three  dis- 
tinct heads,  before  we  come  to  the  '  batUe  cf  Talacera,'  which 
forms  the  fourth  article.  And  then  we  have  tiie  author's  '  obter- 
vatimisy'  which  form  a  fifth.  Notwithstanding  this  parade  of 
method,  however*  the  '  aombat  of  Salinas,'  and  lib»  *  oomboi  of  ike 
evening  of  the  Q7ih^'  are  blended  together.  And  the  narrative^ 
besides  being  inaccurate,  is  rendered  ocmfuied  also  by  the  inter* 
mixture  of  separate  events,  as  well  as  by  the  enAeUMmenis,  as  we 
suppose  they  are  intended  to  be,  which  Colonel  Napier  has  su- 
peradded to  real  occurrences.  Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley's  dispateh 
states: — 

*  General  Mackenzie  continued'  [after  the  affiur  of  the  Cam  de 
SaHnas]  *  to  fall  back  graduallv  upon  the  left  of  the  position  of  the  oomh 
bined  armiesy  where  he  was  placed  in  the  second  line  in  the  rear  of  the 
guards.  Colonel  Donkin  being  placed  in  the  same  situation'  [vis.  in  &e 
second  line]  '  further  upon  the  left,  in  the  rear  of  the  King's  German 
Legion.  The  enemy  immediately  commenced  his  attack,  in  the' dusk  of 
the  evening,  by  a  cannonade  upon  the  left  of  our  position,  and  by  an 
attempt,  with  his  cavalry*  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  infantry,  posted^  as 

have  before  stated,  on  the  r^t^/— »<5ttnwad,  voL  iv*  p»  B06» 
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Both  tibfiM  altemptoi  here  io  Bunply  and  la  fdearly  de«cribedi 
failed^  although  each  of  th^m  ttiade  a  coufiidbrable  impresaioiii 
Sir  Arthur  Welleiley  proceeds  then  to  «ay*-* 

*  Early  in  the  night,  he'  [the  enetny]  *  pushed  a  dirisiou  along  ih« 
iraJley  on  the  left  of  the  height  occupied  hy  General  HilH  of  which  he 
gained  a  m<»nentary  posMssion ;  hut  Major-General  Hill  attacked,  it  in*- 
stantly  with  the  hayonet,  and  r^ained  it.  This  attack  was  repeated  in 
the  night,  but  fail^' — Gurwoodf  vol.  iv.  p.  506. 

The  cannonade  on  the  left  and  the  attadc  on  the  fight  of  the 
position  of  the  alUes^  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  firit  part  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  dispatch  above  quoted^  are  both  included  by 
Colonel  Napier  undeir  the  head  of '  Combat  of  Salinas^'  although 
the  Casa  de  Salmeu,  where  the  combat  jm^perly  00  ealled  oo** 
curred^  is  upujardt  (^  three  milei  in  front  of  the  position  against 
which  the  other  two  attacks  w^e  made. 

The  attempt  of  the  enemiy  after  dark,  on  the  left  c£  the  height 
occupied  by  General  Hillj  supplies  Colonel  Napier  with  the 
ground-work  of  a  very  pietH/reeque  descriptioUi  which  he  has  given 
under  the  bead  of  ^cembat  of  the  evening  (tfthe  9,7th,*  In  that 
description^  howevoTi  our  author  makes  the  attack  on  the  German 
Legion^  and  the  attempt  on  General  Hill's  left^  simultaneous  | 
telUng  us  also  that  it  waH  n&t  yet  dark  wh«i  the  lattelr  took  pkoe* 
And  he  then  goes  on  to  deacnbe  ta  extensive  combination>  and  a 
long-omtinued  and  varying  struggle^  which  is  wholly  different 
from  what  really  happened*  The  fact  is^  that  the  attack  on  the 
German  Legion  took  place  inmiediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Frendi 
columns,  as  stated  in  the  diftpatdi  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley>  and 
btfare  dark  ;  whereas  the  attempt  on  General  Hill's  left  occurred 
a  very  considerable  time  afterwards^  and  wh^d  it  woe  quite  dark. 

It  took  place  us  follows  :-*^An  officer  of  the  staff,  who  was  with 
General  HiU>  on  the  summit  of  the  height  which  formed  the  left 
of  the  position,  requested  that  a  patiole  might  be  sent  out  to  a 
small  hmise  in  the  vtdley,  to  ascertain  by  what  troops  it  was  occu* 
pied.  On  the  return  ojf  the  patrole,  the  officer  commanding  it 
reported  that  the  persons  who  occupied  the  house  ftpcke  Spanish ; 
but  the  staff  officeri  knowing  th&t  there  ought  not  to  be^  in  that 
direction,  any  of  Greneral  Cuesta's  troops,  requested  diat  the  same 
patrde  mig^t  go  again  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  those 
in  the  house  were  friends  or  enemies.  The  patrole  had  hardly 
gone  out  the  second  ikne^  however,  when  it  was  driven  back  and 
clotely  followed  by  the  French,  Who  thus  obtaiiied  a  momentary 
possession  of  the  summit  (^  thejiill. 

Cdonel  Napier  tdls  us  that 
^  about  twelve  o'dod^  the  Spaniards  on  the  right  being  alarmed  at  soma 
horse  in  their  fronts  opened  a  prodigious  peal  of  musl^try  aiidartiUeiYi 

which 
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which  continued  for  twenty  minutes  without  any  olject ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  the  whole  line  was  frequentlv  disturbed  by  de- 
sultory firing  from  the  allied  troops,  by  which  several  men  and  officers 
were  unfortunately  slain.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

Here,  again,  is  an  account  which  is  neither  accurate,  clear,  nor 
just,  and  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  acquit  our  author  of  inten- 
tional inaccuracy,  intentional  obscurity,  and  intentional  injustice; 
so  easy  was  it  for  him  to  have  obtained  perfectly  authentic  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  from  British  officers  who  were  present. 
In  Colonel  Napier *s  statement  the  false  alarm  which  took  place 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  towards  the  Spanish  right,  is  pro- 
digiously exaggerated,  whilst  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  a 
false  alarm  of  much  greater  extent,  and  much  more  serious  in  its  oon* 
sequences,  which  originated,  suddenly  and  unacoountaUy,  towards 
the  left  of  the  first  division  of  the  British  line,  not  in  ^e  middle 
of  the  night,  but  immediately  after  dark,  whilst  the  troops  were 
tftill  under  arms,  and  by  which  two  or  three  British  officers,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  a  little  in  front  of  their  men,  lost  their 
lives.  Such  events  are  extremely  unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  sometimes  occur,  even  amongst  the 
best  disciplined  troops,  when  two  hostile  armies,  which  have  been 
already  partially  engaged,  even  after  dark,  pass  the  night  within 
musket-shot  of  each  other.  What  we  blame  in  the  historian, 
however,  is  the  want  of  candour  whidi  he  exhibits  by  his  special 
and  exaggerated  account  of  what  occurred  in  the  Spanish  lines, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  loss  of  lives  was  chiefly  incurred 
by  that  event,  whilst  he  slurs  over  the  alarm  in  the  British  lines 
with  a  general  allusion  to  '  desultory  firing  firam  the  allied  troops 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night'  There  exist,  no  doubt,  men 
of  narrow  minds  who  may  be  gratified  by  statements,  however 
unfair,  provided  their  leaning  be  towards  their  own  side;  but  we 
are  confident  that  such  unfairness  has  only  to  be  pointed  out  to 
ensure  its  condemnation  both  by  the  British  army  and  by  the 
British  public. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  passed  the  night  upon  the  ground  in  his 
cloak,  behind  the  centre  of  the  British  infantry.  About  an  hour 
before  daybreak  he  directed  the  Quartermaster-General  to  ride 
round  and  ascertain  whether  the  several  divisions  were  in  the 
places  originally  allotted  to  them.  At  daybreak  Sir  Arthur 
was  upon  that  part  of  the  hill  on  the  left  which  was  occupied  by 
the  first  line  of  General  Hill's  division.  The  second  line  of  that 
division  was  a  little  further  back,«upon  ground  somewhat  more 
elevated,  and  it  was  placed  so  as  to  out-flank  the  left  of  its  first 
line  to  the  extent  nearly  of  the  front  of  a  battalion.  The 
Quartermaster-General  reported  to  Sir  Arthur:  that  the  left  of 
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the  first  division  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  German  Legion^  was 
not  sufficiently  thrown  back,  which  exposed  it  to  be  taken  in  flank, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  the  attack  of  the  preceding  evenings  and 
orders  were  given  for  this  slight  change  of  the  position  of  the 
troops.  Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  this  movement  the 
enemy  opened  against  the  left  of  the  Germans,  the  first  gun  that 
was  fired  in  the  battle  of  Talavera. — Colonel  Napier  begins  his 
account  of  the  '  Combat  of  the  Morning  cf  the  2,Sth*  as  follows : — 

*  About  day-break,  Ruffin's  troops  were  drawn  up,  two  regiments 
abreast,  supported  by  a  third,  in  columns  of  battalions,  and  in  this  order 
went  fbrth  against  the  left  of  the  British :  a  part  moving  directly  against 
the  front,  and  a  part  by  the  valley  on  the  right,  thus  embracing  two 
sides  of  ^  hill.  Their  mareh  was  rapid  and  steady ;  ibtj  were  followed 
by  Villaitte's  diviiiony  and  their  assault  was  preceded  by  a  burst  of  artiU 
lory,  that  rattled  round  the  hei^t,  and  sw^t  away  the  Engli^  ranks 
by  whole  seetigns.  The  sharp  chattering  of  the  musketry  succeeded, 
the  French  guns  were  then  pointed  towards  the  British  centre  and  right, 
the  grenadiers  instantly  closed  upon  General  Hill's  division,  and  the 
height  sparkled  with  fire.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground  broke  the 
compact  fonnation  of  the  troops  on  both  sides,  and  small  bodies  were 
seen  here  and  there  struggling  for  the  mastery  with  all  the  virulence  of 
ft  single  combat;  in  some  places  the  French  grenadiers  were  overthrown 
ftt  once,  in  others  they  would  not  be  denied,  and  reached  the  summit, 
but  the  reserves  were  always  ready  to  vindicate  their  groufid,  and  no 
permanrat  footing  was  obtained.  Still  the  conflict  was  maintained  with 
sungnlar  obstinacy ;  Hill  himself  was  wounded,  and  his  men  were  £idl* 
ing  fast,  yet  the  enemy  sufiered  mcMre,  and  gave,  back,  step  by  step  at 
fii^  and  slowly,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  wounded,  but,  finally,  un- 
able to  sustain  the  increasing  fury  of  the  English,  and  having  lost  above 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  space  of  forty  minutes,  the  whole  mass  broke 
away  in  disorder,  and  returned  to  their  own  position,  covered  by  the 
renewed  play  of  their  powerful  artillery.' — ^vol.ii.  pp.  391,  392. 

Why  Colonel  Napier,  after  blending  together  the  Combat  of 
Salinas  and  that  of  the  Evening  of  the  27m,  which  took  place  at 
three  miles  distance  from  each  other,  chooses  to  distinguish  the 
Combat  of  the  Morning  of  the  2Sth  from  the  Battle  of  Talavera, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  unaerstand.  Perhaps  he  imagines  that  such 
divisions  of  a  subject  give  a  semblance  of  greater  accuracy,  and 
an  appearance  of  more  pomp,  to  his  history.  The  simple  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  battle  of  Talavera,  fought  on  the  28th  of  July, 
consisted  of  three  successive  attempts  of  the  French  to  force  the 
British  part  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  and  this  '  Combat  of  the 
Morning  of  the  2Sth'  was  the  first  of  these  attempts.  This 
'attack,  if  divested  of  the  inaccuracies  as  to  fact,  ana  the  affec- 
tation and  turgidness  of  style  with  which  our  author's  exube- 
rant imagination  and  bis  peculiar  taste  in  writing  have  invested 
it,  would  stand  nearly  thus.    The  French  began  the  battle  by 
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Iiumiig^  for^ri^^  a  v^ry  v^smg  odl^qii^  owposed  oi  ^  hi*ge  por- 
\vofa,  pf  t)ie  infantry  o(  th^  right  wing.  This  column  passed 
tl^  dry  frater-oour«e  whict  has  l](«e^  previously  mentioziedx  im- 
ip^iate\y  above  tt^e  rocky  dell  that  interve^^d  betw^^en  the 
ttoitile  «umie4 1  afid  t^  handing  gvadiM^y  to  its  left>  as  it  as- 
^tt^ded  the  hill,  it  dire^^ted  its  course  so  |tf  to  f^tt^ck  the  es^tireme 
left  of  the  fir^  hqe  q(  Gener^  Hill's  divisioq.  The  adviv(ice  of 
the  ecdurqa  w^  cov^sved  by  skin^fMsher^ ;  and  it  was  aided^  also, 
Vy  a  heavy  caiMioi^d^  from  the  ^tiUeify  in  the  French  position 
en  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  dell.  For  a  considerable  time  no 
check  could  be  given  to  the  progress  of  this  colusEin;  and>  9a  the 
British  had  not  yet  got  up  any  heavy  gun^  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill^  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  confident  and  imposing.  But 
when  the  head  of  the  French  cohimn  had  nearly  reached  the 
pointy  on  the  possession  of  which  the  success  of  hs  attack  de- 
Jpended^  it  h^caijue  e^ipos^  not  only  to  a  clpser  fire  of  musketry 
in  froi^t^  but  aJlso  tQ  a  very  galling  and  efRpctive  fire  on  its  right 
flanks  i^m  that  p^  of  Qeneral  Hill's  second  line  which  was  in 
echel^  ta  \hi^  firs^t.  Xt^  cgilumn  ceivied  to  advance ;  its  losses 
be^am*^  rapvl  and  s^veipe ;  aud  aftfor  hesitatis^  (or  a  few  minute^ 
it  hvoke  and  retreated  in  disorder^  taking  the  most  direct  line 
towacda  ita  original  position^  and  leaving  distinctly  marked^  by  the 
fcodiea  of  tho«e  who  had  fallen,  both  the  form  of  the  colunm 
iteelf  and  the  exact  s^t  where  its  hitherto  triumphant  pregresa 
had  been  suddenly  arrested. 

Colonel  Napier  goes  on  tp  say — 

*  The  pxii]^p«4  Un&  of  the  enemy'f  retreat  w^  by  die  gi:eat  vaUey^ 
and  ^  £aY<mrahl9  opportunity  for  a  charge  of  horse  Qcourre<jlaL  hut  unfoif- 
tw^ately  tl^  £ngliah  cavslry-r-hAying  retired,  duriag  the  night,  for  watof 
and  forage — ^were  y^  too  distsnt  to  he  of  servioe.  However,  tbese  le^ 
l^ated  effortji  of  thjo  French  ^gauauit  thahiU,  and  tbe  appesranoe  of  s^me 
of  their  light  troops  on  the  mou]?ktain«  beyoad  the  l(^ft,  taught  th^ 
English  general  that  he  had  Qonupitted  a  fault  in  npt  prolonging  his 
flaak  across  the  vaUeyj^  a^nd  he  ha&tei^i^  to  rectify  it.' — vo}.  il.  p.  392. 

The  first  part  of  this  pa^asage  is  erroneous  aa  to.  fact ;  for  ifm 
retreat  of  the  French  coIuiqa  wb^  not  by  the  '  great  vo^/ 
hut  directly  towajds  th^  ^o<cky  dell ;  and  as  the  iRhalje  of  tl^ 
ground  over  which  it  retreated  waa  und^r  the  fire^  of  the  artiUery 
lA  the  French  pofiitioi;^,  the  British  ca»xalry>  hfl^d  it  b«sen  even  less 
distant  than  lyas  the  ca^^^  couhl  scarcely  have  had  aa  op^ijtu^ity 
to  effect  vmfiK  But,  in  addiAipn  to.  the  reasons  given  by  Colonel 
Napier  for  th^  distiance  of  the  oayalry,  it  may  W  right  to.  reUMod 
our  Headers,,  that  the  cavaky  had  bee^  out  £rosa  twelve  at  night 
on  tbe  $6th  Ull  dusk  on  ilm  evening  of  ik^  £7th,  and  to  oh^erve> 
also»  that  nothing'  oould.  have  been  more  in^qpedieajt  than  U>  have 
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pUced  the  camJrj  ymydxme  to  the  poiilion  of  the  iafiuiiry  wlulit 
uable  to  a  night  attack. 

As  for  our  nuUtary  higtorian's  critioism  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Kngliih  General  had  originally  taken  up  hb  pontion^  ^ 
exhibits^  like  many  other  of  his  profesaonal  remarks,  j&j  greal 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  war.  There  is  nothing  which  indwateil 
bad  generalship  mere  decidedly  than  an  extended  and  attenuated 
line  of  battle.  S^  Arthur  Wdttesley  had  at  once  pereeived  that 
Ae  hill  on  which  the  British  left  was  posted  formed  the  proper 
termination,  in  that  quarter^  of  the  position  of  the  allies ;  and  that 
whatever  dispositions  might  bepome  afterwards  necessary  to  meet 
and  to  counteract  those  whidi  might  be  made  by  the  enemy>  a 
further  extension  of  die  allied  line>  in  the  original  distribu^n  of 
the  troops,  would  be  the  souree  of  infinite  embarrassment,  and 
very  probably  of  irremediable  disaster.  The  British  infantry  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  their  being  further  extended 
than  they  were.  And  to  have  placed  the  cavalry  in  the  valley  on 
General  Hill's  left  during  the  night  would  have  been,  as  already 
observed,  the  greatest  possible  absurdity.  To  have  employed 
the  Spanish  troops  ^ther  to  occupy  the  hill  on  which  the  British 
left  stood,  which  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  or  to  prolong 
the  Kne  to  the  'rugged  ridge,'  would  have  been  likewise  in  the 
highest  degree  ine]q>edient  and  dangerous*  But  when  the  disposi* 
tions  of  the  enemy  luul  rendered  it  obvious  that  his  principal  effoorta 
would  be  directed  against  the  Britisl>-*-and  when  he  had  begun  to 
moffe  light  troops  towards  the  ^  rugged  ridge,' — then  the  Duke 
d' Albuquerque's  cavalry  were  brought  into  the  valley,  and  Basse- 
court's  division  of  infantry  was  placed  there  likewise,  on  the 
British  left,  uhI  part  of  it  opposed  to  the  French  light  troops 
in  the  *  ru^ed  ridge.*  If  bdbre  a  battle  begins  the  troops  are 
kept  well  in  hand,  the  emergencies  which  suddenly  arise  may  be 
successfully  met — as  was  the  case  in  this  instance ;  but  when  an 
unduly  lengthened  line  is  opposed  to  a  bold  and  skilful  adversary 
at  the  head  of  well-trained  troops,  defeat  is  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  so  faulty  an  arrangement.—- Colonel  Napier  pro- 
ceeci^^"* 

^  Immediatdy  after  the  faOure  of  Ruffin's  attack,  King  Joseph,  having 
in  person  examined  the  whole  position  of  the  allies,  nrom  left  to  right, 
dananded  of  Jourdan  and  Victor  if  he  sheuid  deliver  a  general  battle.^ 
—vol.  ii.  p.  3W. 

This  sentence,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  appears  to  us 
extremely  ludicrous.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  little  dramatic 
interlude  with  which  our  author  favours  his  readers  between  his 
three  '  combats'  and  his  '  battle  </  TaUmeraJ  Poor  Joseph,  as  if 
sttddeidy  awakened  fiom  a  aowd  sleep,  goes  through  the  very 
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useless  oercanony,  if  we  are  to  take  our  author's  estimate  of  his 
Majesty's  military  talents,  of  examining  '  the  whole  position  of  the 
allies  from  left  to  right/  and  then  d^nands  of  his  two  marshals 
whether  he  shall '  delher  a  genercd  battle,*  the  first  act  of  whidi 
battle  had>  however^  already  terminated  in  rather  a  tragic  manner. 
The  ^SsGOssion  which  follows  is  quite  suitable  to  this  introduction. 
Jourdan  begins  in  a  manner  not  very  discreet^  nor  very  like  a 
practical  general,  by  giving  his  opinion  as  to  what  myht  to  have 
been  done  the  evening  before.  And  he  concludes  by  recommending 
discretion  as  the  better  part  of  valour.     But 

*  Victor  opposed  this  counsel ;  he  engaged  to  carry  the  hill  on  the 
English  left,  notwithstanding  his  tomor  failures,  provided  the  fourth 
corps  would  attack  the  right  and  centre  at  the  same  moment;  and  he 
finished  his  argument  by  declaring  that,  if  such  a  eomlwiation  failed, 
**  it  was  time  to  renounce  making  trar." 

*  The  king  was  embarrassed.  His  own  opinion  coincided  with  Jour- 
dan's;  but  he  feared  that  Victor  would  cause  the  Emperor  to  believe  a 
great  opportunity  had  been  lost;  and,  while  thus  wavering,  a  dispatch 
arrived  from  Soult,  by  which  it  appeared  that  his  force  could  only  reach 
Flasencia  between  the  2nd  and  5th  of  August.  Now,  a  detachment 
fh)m  the  army  of  Venegas  had  already  appeared  near  Toledo— that  gene- 
ral's advanced  guard  was  approaclung  Aranjuez;  and  Ihe  king  was 
much  troubled  by  the  danger  thus  thrn^ing  Madrid,  because  all  the 
stores,  the  reserve  artilleryy  and  the  gmeral  hoqiitals  of  the  whole  army 
in  Spain  were  deposited  there;  and,  moreover,  the  tolls  received  at  the 
gates  of  that  town  formed  almost  the  only  pecuniary  resource  of  his 
court ;  so  narrowly  did  Napoleon  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  war. 
These  considerations  overpowered  his  judgment,^ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

The  result  of  poor  Joseph's  judgment  being  overpowered  was, 
that  he  resolved  to  fight  a  battle,  lest  Victor  should  report  him  to 
the  Emperor ;  but  to  hasten  back  towards  Madrid  as  soon  after 
as  posnble,  lest  he  and  his  court  should  be  starved  by  losing  the 
tolls  collected  at  the  gates  o£  that  town ! 

Colonel  Napier  next  tells  his  readers  what  was  meanwhile 
passii^  elsewhere.  While  the  French  generals  were  engaged  in 
council — (he  says) — 

*  the  Spanish  camp  was  llill  of  confusion  and  distrust  Cuesta  in- 
spired terror,  but  no  confidence,  and  Albuquerque,  whether  from  convic'* 
tion  or  instigated  by  momentary  anger,  just  as  the  French  were  coming 
on  to  the  final  attack,  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  inform  the  English  com- 
mander that  Cuesta  was  betraying  him.  The  aide-de-camp,  charged 
with  this  message,  delivered  it  to  colonel  Donkin,  and  that  officer  earned 
it  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  lattCT,  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  had  been  so  gallantly  contested,  was  intently  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  advancing  enemy;  he  listened  to  this  somewhat  startling 
message  without  so  much  as  turning  his  head,  and  then  drily  answering 
— ^**  Very  well^  you  may  return  to  your  brigadet^  continued  his  survey 
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of  the  French.  Donkin  Tetired,  filled  with  ftdlniratioii  of  the  itn^ier- 
turbahle  resolution  and  quick  penetration  of  the  man  r  and,  indeed,  6nr 
Arthur's  conduct  was,  uirougtiout  that  day,  such  as  hecamea  general 
upon  whose  vigilance  and  intrepidity  the  fate  of  fifty  tiiousand  mm  4le- 
pcnded.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  395,  396.  / 

We  have  never  entertained  any  doubt  whatever  of  ^  t^e  imper- 
turbable resolution  and  quick  penetration  of  the  man  f  but  we  hav6 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  penetration  of  our  author  himself,  as  weR 
as  of  Colonel  Donkin,  in  interpreting  the  reply  here  quoted. 

In  that  part  of  Colonel  Napier's  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
28th,  which  he  has  headed  ^  Battle  of  Taktoera,*  he  has  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  blending  the  attack  made  upon  Brigadier-General 
Alexander  Campbell's  division,  and  the  left  of  the  Spaniards,  with 
the  more  general  attack  of  the  British  position  at  a  much  later 
period  in  the  day. 

The  first  attack  against  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  posi- 
tion, and  the  second  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the  right 
division  of  our  infantry^  were  both  isolated  attacks ;  and  a  consi- 
derable interval  of  time  elapsed  between  them.  A  still  longer 
interval  occurred,  however,  before  the  enemy's  last,  and  most 
formidable  effi>rt.  We  are  aware  of  the  excuse  which  Colonel 
Napier  may  ofier  for  the  mistake  in  this  part  of  his  narrative, 
but  as  there  certainly  is  a  mistake,  we  have  thought  it  our  dut^ 
to  notice  it.*  The  followii^  martial  effusion,  therefore,  if  it  has 
any  merit  in  other  respects,  has  at  least  the  fault  of  being  placed 
where  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  confounds  the  actual  order  of  the 
events  of  the  battle : — 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  firom  the  summit  of  the  hill,  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  batue ;  and  first  he  saw  the  fourth  corps  rushing 
forwards,  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  French  soldiers,  clearing  the  in- 
tersected ground  in  their  front,  and  falling  upon  Campbell's  divisi<m 
with  infinite  fury ;  but  that  general,  assisted  by  Mackenzie's  brigade, 

*  A  very  good  account  of  th«  battle  of  Talavera,  written  by  an  officer  who  was 
praaent,  and  who  was  yery  advantageously  circnmitanced  both  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal obsenration,  and  suNequent  inquiries  firom  others,  he  being  an  extra  aid-de-atnip 
to  the  commander  of  the  forces,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  short  time  after  the 
action ;  and  it  has  since  been  included  in  a  modest  volume  published  in  the  year 
1820  by  the  same  officer.    That  account  states  as  follows  :— 

*  Joseph  having  been  defeated  in  the  several  effiirts  he  had  made  upon  the  British 
left,  determined  to  try  his  fortune  upon  the  centre  of  the  allied  army.  The  attadc 
whtieh  followed  was  made  undercover  of  a  wood  of  olives,  and  fell  prindpalbr  upon 
the  brigade  (division)  commanded  by  brigadier-general  Alexander  CampbelL'  . . .  • 
The  enemy  was  completely  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery, 
ufwn  difierent  points,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  his  oest  troops.  Hu 
failures  seemed  decisive  of  the  day ;  another  pause  ensued,  considerable  movemeiits 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  were  observed,  and  for  some  time  were  construed  by  the 
allied  army  as  indicative  of  a  retreat;  but  the  severest  action  was  yet  to  comeJ*— - 
Jf emoirs  of  the  early  Campaigns  of  the  IXdcs  of  Wellington^  by  an  Officer  employed 
la  his  annyi  pp.  86, 87« 
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and  by  two  Spanish  battalions,  withstood  their  utmost  efforts.  The 
Eti^ish  regiments,  putting  the  French  skirmiihers  aside,  met  the  ad- 
Tancing  columns  with  loud  shouts,  and,  breaking  in  on  their  front,  and 
lapping  their  flanks  with  fire,  and  giving  no  respite,  pushed  them  back 
with  a  terrible  carnage.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  898. 

The  next  passage,  although  it  does  not  misjdaoe  events^  de- 
scribes them  inaccurately,  and  in  a  i^le  yet  more  turgid  and 
exaggerated : — 

*  But  while  this  was  passing  on  the  right,  Villatte's  division,  preceded 
by  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  two  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  was 
seen  advancing  up  the  great  valley  against  &  left,  and,  beyond  Yillatte, 
Ruffin  was  discovered  marching  towards  the  mountain.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  immediately  ordered  Auson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of 
the  twenty-third  light  dragoons  and  the  first  German  hussars,  to  ch^ge 
the  head  of  these  columns ;  these  regiments,  coming  on  at  a  canter,  and 
increasing  their  speed  as  they  advanced,  rode  headlong  against  the 
enemy,  but,  in  a  few  moments,  came  upon  the  brink  of  a  hollow  clefts 
which  was  not  perceptible  at  a  distance.  The  French,  throwing  them- 
selves into  squares,  opened  their  fire ;  and  Colonel  Atentschild,  com* 
manding  the  hussars,  an  officer  whom  forty  years'  experience  had  made 
a  master  in  his  art,  promptly  reined  up  at  the  brink,  exclaiming,  in  his 
broken  phrase,  *'  /  will  not  kill  my  young  mens  /"  But  in  front  of  the 
twenty-third,  the  chasm  was  more  practicdi)k,  the  En^ish  blood  hot, 
4md  the  regiment  plunged  down  without  a  check ;  men  and  horses  roll- 
ing over  each  other  in  dreadful  confusion  ;  the  survivors,  still  untamed, 
mounted  the  opposite  bank  by  twos  and  threes,  and  Colonel  Seymoiu: 
being  severely  wounded,  major  Frederick  Ponsonby,  a  hardy  soldier, 
ralhed  all  who  came  up,  and  passing  through  the  midst  of  Villatte's 
columns,  which  poured  in  a  fire  from  each  side,  fell  with  inexpressible 
violence  upon  a  brigade  of  French  chasseurs  in  the  rear.  The  combat 
was  fierce  but  short.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  398,  399. 

'  Clefls"  and  '  chasms^  are  words  calculated  to  convey  a  very  * 
erroneous  idea  of  an  obstacle^  which,  although  sufficient  to  derange 
the  regularity,  and  prevent  the  effective  impression  of  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  was  by  no  means  such  a  feature  aa  Colonel  Napier's 
description,  and  his  explanatory  plan— with  their  customary  accord- 
ance in  error — ^have  represented  it  to  be.  The  dry  water- course, 
already  mentioiied  in  our  observations  upon  our  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  position,  formed  the  obstacle  here  alluded  to.  It  was 
most  considerable  towards  the  side  of  the  valley  next  the  'rugged 
ridge,'  because  the  gravelly  soil  was  naturally  more  deeply  indented 
by  the  water  on  its  first  descent  from  the  ridge  than  was  the  case 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  next  the  '  round  hills.'  And  this 
it  was  which  caused  the  difierence  experienced  by  the  two  csnhj 
regiments  in  their  advance.*  We 

^  The  Hon.  Msjor  Fi«derick  Ponsonby,  (sftenrsrdi  M«jor-G«fiera]  9ir  F.  Pbm- 
•onby,)  aa  officer  not  less  distinguished  by  his  uoaffectea  modesty  ttis«  byfak 
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We  AM  take  the  liberty  of  enterkig  into  a  little  detidl  of  the 
eitrufiutances  of  this  indiscreet  attempt  to  charge  the  two  eolumhs 
of  French  infantry,  which  seemed  About  to  advance  along  the 
▼Alley  to  turn  the  left  of  the  British  position,  whilst  it  should 
be  vigorously  attacked  in  front  by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy ^s 
army.  The  very  formidable  arrangements  which  were  observed 
to  be  making  for  tUs  last  and  general  attack  upon  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  British,  rendered  it  necessary  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  against  it.  An  order  Was,  therefore,  sent  to  the 
general  oommanduig  the  British  cavalnr  in  the  valley,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  charge  the  two  columns  of  mfantry  above  mentioned, 
whenever  they  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  afibid  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  doing  so.  Owing  to  some  misapin^hensimi, 
however,  the  instruction  given  was  construed  into  an  order  to 
charge  immediately.  The  two  regiments  which  composed  An- 
son s  brigade  of  light  cavalry  were,  in  eonstfquene^  (rf  this 
mistake,  sent  forward  prematurely,  whilst  the  distance  of  the 
enemy  was  still  So  great  as  to  admit  of  his  having  ample  time  to 
make  pteparations  for  reecfiving  the  attack,  and  his  columns  were 
yet  beydtid  the  dry  water-course.  The  boldness  of  the  attack, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  failure,  together  with  the  mehacli^ 
aspect  of  the  large  mass  of  cavalty,  British  and  Spanish^  which 
was  still  in  reserve  in  the  valley,  induced  the  Freneh  to  forego 
any  further  attempt  to  move  forward  in  that  quarter. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dwell  longer  on  Colonel  Napier's  descrip* 
tion  of  this  well-fought  battle,  in  which  the  skill  and  the  firmness 
bf  mind  of  the  British  general,  admirably  seconded  by  the  indomi- 
table bravery  and  excellent  discipline  bf  his  soldiers,  withstood 
the  repeated  efforts  of  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  accustomed 
to  vibtory,  and  conducted  by  leaderU  who  had  juitly  earmid  a  high 
l-eptltAtion  in  war. 

We  come  now  to  the  Colbners  '  Observations'  upbn  Ihe  battle. 
He  tells  us — 

*  A  pitched  battle  is  a  great  aftair.  A  good  general  niiist  fef  iilg  all  tlife 
moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  force  of  nis  army  ihto  play  at  the  samfe 
time  if  he  means  to  win,  and  all  inay  be  too  little.* — vol.  ii.  403. 

This  observation  it  common-plaee  enough  cettainly;  not  so 
that  which  follows — 

*  Marshal  Jourdan*s  |)rrojeCt  was  conceived  in  this  spirit;  and  worthy 
of  his  reputation ;  and  it  is  possiMe  that  he  might  have  plaeed  his  anny, 
unp^ceivedy  on  thfe  Aank  of  the  English;  and  then  by  a  sudden  and 
general  attack  have  carried  the  key  of  his  positioni  thus  commencing  his 
battle  well.*~t6id>  

courage  snd  ability,  deemed  H  nhotntsrj  to  address  a  Witter  to  Coloiiel  Nspi^,  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  toI.  iii.  of  the  History,  in  wjiich  a  dpscription  ©f  the  ob- 
itaa^  aUaded  to  may  U  ibuna,ctiicur&ig  #mi  th&i  trttch  #6  hifb  ^te. 

We 
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We  ventured^  in  an  early  part  of  our  comments  upon  Colonel 
Napier's  work,  to  express  some  mistrust  of  the  eflScacy  of  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  march  an  army  unperceioed,  in  the 
day-time^  frcxn  Vimiero  to  Mafira ;  and  we  now  beg  leave  equally  to 
doubt  the  pn^^ticability  of  the  night  movement  by  which  it  is  here 
suggested  that  Marshal  Jourdan  might  have  placed  his  army> 
unperceived,  on  the  flank  of  the  English,  at  Talavera.  Our  mili- 
tary historian  seems  to  have  forgotten  how  very  liable  military 
operations  are  to  failure  when  undertaken  in  the  dark ;  although 
he  has  himself  just  given  an  example  of  it,  by  telling  us  (p*  389) 
of  two  regiments  of  Ruffin's  division  having  lost  their  way  on  the 
27th,  in  the  attempted  night  attack  on  Greneral  Hill's  division.  He 
has  also  overlooked  the  difficulty  of  an  army  moving  anperceiced, 
within  musket-shot  of  another  army  fully  prepared  and  on  the 
alert.  But  what  has  become  of  the  '  cleft,'  on  the  brink  of  which 
CcAonel  Arentschild  promptly  reined  up,  exclaiming  '  IwiUnot  kill 
my  young  mens  ! ' — and  of  the  ^  wide  chasm  in  the  valley,'  into  which 
^  the  English  hot  blood  plunged '  the  2Srd  light  dragoons,  '  men 
and  horses  rolling  over  each  other  in  dreadful  confitsum'  f  How 
was  the  French  army,  with  all  its  cavalry  and  its  artillery,  to  sur- 
mount sudi  obstacles  as  these  in  the  dark,  and  unperceioed  by  the 
British  outposts^  which  were  close  at  hand  ? 

Our  ingenious  author  continues — 

*  But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  resources  would  not  have  been  exhausted. 
He  had  foreseen  such  an  occurrence,  and  was  prepared,  by  a  change  of 
front,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  with  his  left  wing  and  cavalry ;  while 
the  right,  marching  upon  the  position  abandoned  by  the  French,  should 
cut  the  latter  off  from  the  Alberche.  In  this  movement  the  allies  would 
have  been  reinforced  by  Wilson's  corps,  which  was  near  Cazalegas,  and 
die  contending  armies  would  then  have  exchanged  hues  of  operation. 
The  French  could,  however,  have  gained  nothing,  unless  they  won  a  com- 
plete victory,  while  the  allies  would,  even  though  defeated,  have  ensured 
their  junction  with  Yenegas.  Madrid  and  Toledo  would  thus  have  fallen 
to.  them,  and  before  Soult  could  imite  with  Joseph,  a  new  Une  of  ope- 
rations, through  the  fertile  country  of  La  Mancha,  might  have  been 
obtained.    But  these  matters  are  only  speculative.* — vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

Speculaiwe  they  certainly  are,  but  they  are  speculations  which 
can  never  lead,  we  apprehend,  to  any  practical  utility,  nor  s&xtA 
any  amusement  even,  unless  it  be  at  the  expense  of  Uieir  author ; 
which  was  not,  we  suppose,  his  object  in  putting  them  forward 
in  this  place.  As  to  the  resources  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesky^s 
mind,  they  have  been  abundantly  proved  in  nearly  all  the  most 
trying  situations  which  can  occur  in  war;  but  we  very  mudi 
doubt  that  in  the  case  here  supposed,  they  would  have  been 
exemplified  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Colonel  Napier.     In  the 
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first  place^  to  change  during  a  battle  the  front  of  an  army^  of 
more  than  one  half  of  which  our  author  has  said  (p.  401)>  ^  The 
Spanish  army  vxis  incapable  of  any  evoLaliony  and  again  (p.  405), 
'  Neither  Ctieaia  nor  his  troops  were  capable  of  an  orderly  move' 
ment ;  '  and  to  perform  this  evolution,  when  the  only  part  of  the 
army  which  was  moveable  had,  by  the  supposition,  idready  lost 
the  key  of  its  position^  would  have  been  as  mipracticable  almost 
as  the  night  movement  out  of  which  the  necessity  for  it  was  to 
arise.  Neither  would  the  solution  of  this  tactical  problem  have 
been  at  all  facilitated  by  Colonel  Napier's  expedient  of  cutting 
the  moveable  porUon  of  the  allied  force  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  should  keep  in  check  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  whilst 
the  other  part  proceeded,  without  canalry,  over  an  open  coimtry, 
to  search  for  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  very  indifferent 
troops  sev^al  leagues  off.  But  even  these  staggering  projects  are 
not  sufficient  for  our  adventurous  strategist  and  paradoxical  histo- 
riai^  for  he  hesitates  not  to  suggest,  that  contending  armies  may 
suddenly  exchange  their  respective  lines  of  operation  without  in- 
convenience ;  and  he  expects  his  readers  to  believe,  that  one  army 
might  have  been  successful  without  reaping  any  benefit  from  its 
victory,  and  that  the  other  might  have  incurred  a  defeat  without 
any  detriment  to  the  condition  of  its  affairs ! 

From  his  military  speculations,  our  author  reverts  to  his  favour- 
ite topic,  abuse  of  the  Spaniards — and  after  imputing  to  General 
Cuesta,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Talavera,  sentiments  and  pro« 
ceedings  the  most  unfriendly  to  the  British,  he  says — 

*  This  conduct  lefl  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  soldiers.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  war  their  con- 
tempt and  dislike  of  the  Spamards  were  never  effaced,  and  long  after- 
waros)  BadajoB  and  St.  Sebastian  suffered  for  the  churlish  behaviour  of 
the  people  of  Talavera.*— vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

We  have  already  given  sufficient  evidences,  we  believe,  of 
the  inconsistencies  and  the  injustice  to  which  Colonel  Napier 
is  ever  prone  when  speaking  of  the  Spaniards.  But  in  this 
passage  he  does,  in  truth,  more  injustice  to  his  own  country- 
men than  to  their  allies ;  for  he  represents  the  English  soldiers 
as  having  perpetrated  every  degree  of  outrage  and  cruelty  (of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice  his  own  description)  against  the 
innocent  inhabitants  of  other  Spanish  towns,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  war,  because  of  this  imputed  '  churlish  behaviour  of  the 
people  of  ToZovera.'  Those  readers  must  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  however,  and  very  little  acquaintance  with 
history,  who  accept  such  far-fetched  motives  as  our  author  has 
here  assigned  for  excesses  attributable,  in  fact,  not  to  a  premedi- 
tated spirit  of  misplaced  retaliation,  little  accordant  with  the 

general 
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general  character  of  Englishmen^  but  to  that  high  degree  of  tern- 
potary  exdtement  which  ptompts  men>  on  such  occasions^  to  deeds 
at  first  of  the  most  daring  courage^  but  degenerating  afterwards 
into  acts  of  the  most  unwarrantable  licentiousness ;  whilst  thfeit 
authority  which  has  stimulated  and  profited  hj  the  first  paroxysm, 
is  Unable,  for  a  time>  to  restrain  the  second.  But  how  truly  pitiful 
it  is  in  an  historian  to  attempt,  by  eiu^gerated  and  very  question- 
able statements,  to  justify  crimes  which,  if  premeditated,  admit  of 
no  justification  at  all  i*"  But  Colonel  Napier's  mind  is  so  imbued 
with  prejudices  and  partialities,  which  alternate  like  the  colours 
of  shot  flllks,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  from  him  uniform  statements, 
or  a  fair  view  of  transactions,  more  espeddly  with  respect  to  those 
which,  at  the  time  whert  they  took  place,  gave  rise  to  any  degree 
of  conflicting  feelings  or  opinions-*-and  such  Was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  occurrences  which  immediately  followed  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  Another  proof  of  this  being  the  character  of  our 
author's  mind  fails  not,  therefore)  presently  again  to  offer  itself. 

It  appears,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  published  disiiatches, 
that  the  first  intelligence  of  Soult's  movement  towards  Fltksenda 
-  — J-.  .,. 

*  The  condact  of  tlie  Spunlsrds,  ai  described  by  Cbloftel  Napier  bithg^ir,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  work,  towards  GaptMn  ColqUaeutl  Grant,  a  very  honourable, 
intelligent^  and  enterprising  officer,  much  employed  in  obtaiding  information  re- 
spectiag  toe  force  and  movements  of  the  French,  will  serve  to  show,  that  if  the 
ehuriith  bekaoiamr,  imputed  above  to  the  people  of  taldvera,  left  on  the  hdndi  of  the 
Bn^Hsh  taidier*  a/s  intUlHUe  impriuion  of  cdtuempt  a$^  diiiihi  fw  the  Spmittrds, 
these  sentiments  were  met  on  the  other  hand  only  by  acts  of  the  most  generous  and 
intrepid  tldelity. 

'  Attended  by  Leon,  a  Spanish  peasant  of  great  fidelity  attd  qiti<jkiie*s  ef  ippre- 
bention^  who  had  been  his  companion  on  many  fonaer  occasions  ef  the  sam^  nature. 
Grant  arrived  in  the  Salamanean  district,  and  pa^Mifigthe  Tormes  in  the  night,  re* 
mained,  in  uniform,  for  he  never  assumed  any  disguise,  three  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  iTrench  camp.  He  thus  obtained  exaet  infbrmation  of  Matinotit's  ctbjeet,  and 
more  especially  of  his  preparations  of  proVisioBS  and  si^aling  ladderi,  notes  of  which 
he  Kent  to  Lord  Wellington  from  day  to  day  by  Spanish  agents*  However,  on  the 
third  night)  some  peasants  brought  him  a  general  order,  addressed  to  the  French 
regiments,  and  saying,  that  the  notorions  Grartt  being  within  the  cirdle  of  their 
eantomnents,  the  soldieis  were  to  use  their  utmost  eiertiotts  to  seetite  Inm,  for  which 
purpose  also  guards  were  placed  as  it  were  in  a  circle  round  the  army.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  news.  Grant  consulted  with  the  peasants,  and  the  next  morning, 
before  daylight,  eritered  the  village  of  Hnerta,  #hlch  is  dlose  to  a  ford  on  the  Tortiies, 
and  about  six  miles  from  Salamanca.  Here  there  was  a  Fteneh  battalioof  and  en 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  cavalry  videttes  were  posted,  two  of  which  constanUy 
patroied  back  and  forward  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards,  meeting  always  at 
the  ^rd.  When  day  broke  the  French  battalion  aisetobleo  On  Hi  alarm  pditj  tthd 
at  thai  nfoment  Grant  was  secretly  brought  witb  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a 
house,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry,  and  was  opposite  to  the  ford.  The  peasants 
standing  on  some  loose  stones  and  spreading  their  large  cloaks,  covered  him  from 
the  cavalry  vrdettea,  and  thus  he  Calmly  waited  until  the  latter  Wete  separated  the 
full  extent  of  their  beat ;  then  pntting  spnrs  to  his  horse  he  dbshed  thronch  the  ferd 
between  them,  and  receiving  their  fire  without  damage,  reached  a  wood,  not  very 
distant,  where  ihe  pursuit  was  baffled,  and  where  he  was  soon  rejoined  by  lieon,  ndio 
in  his  native  dfOM  mei  with  ito  hitertupttom/^-^reU  if,  ffpi.A^,-  460. 
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and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus^  by  the  Puerto  de  Banoi,  was  re- 
ceived at  Talavera  on  the  SOth  of  July;  and  on  the  dlst>  Sir 
Arthur  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  Btaff  (General  O'Donoju) 
aug^eatii^  that  one  of  the  divisions  of  Cuesta^a  army  should  be 
immediately  detached  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  the  Puerto  de 
Banos ;  or  to  observe  his  movements,  should  he  already  ha^e  sur- 
mounted that  pass.  (Ourwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  514  and  5l6.) — On 
further  information  being  obtained  of  fhe  pr<^es8  of  the  French 
on  the  nde  of  Plasencia,  it  was  arranged  between  the  two  allied 
generals,  that  the  British  forces  should  march  to  meet  Soulty  and 
that  Cuesta  should  remain  at  Talavera  with  the  Spaniards^  ex- 
cept Bassecourt's  division,  already  detached  towards  the  river 
Tietar,  and  which  was  now  directed  to  act  with  the  British. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  marched  accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  August 
from  Talavera  to  Oropesa,  whence  he  sent  instructions  to  General 
Bassecourt  to  halt  on  the  following  day  at  Centinello*  This  waft 
the  state  of  things  when,  as  Colonel  Napier  tells  us, 
*  at  six  o'clock,'  (p.  m.  8rd  August)  Metiers  from  Cuesta  advised  Sir 
Arthur,  that  the  long  wss  again  advaucing,  and  that^  from  intercepted 
dispatches  addressed  to  Soult,  it  appeared  that  the  latter  must  be 
stronger  than  was  su^^posed ;  wherefore,  Cuesta  said,  that  wishing  to 
aid  the  Enghsh,  he  would  auit  Talavera  that  evening :  in  other  words, 
abandon  the  British  hospitals!' — vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
If  General  Cuesta  abandoned  the  British  hospitals  without  an 
imperious  necessity  for  it,  or  failed  to  remove  them  when  he  could 
have  done  so,  he  must  be  deemed  wholly  inexcusable.  The  sub- 
ject merits,  however,  some  inquiry ;  and  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  is — Could  General  Cuesta  have  remained  at  Talavera  ? 
Colonel  Napier's  censure  implies  that  he  could ;  but  how  stand 
the  facts  ?     Our  author  himself  states — 

*  The  allies  held  the  centre,  being  only  one  day's  march  asunder,  bat 
their  force,  when  concentrated,  was  not  more  than  forty-seven  thousand 
men.  The  French  could  not  unite  under  three  days,  but  their  combiDed 
forces  exceeded  ninety  thousand  men,  of  which  fifty-three  thousand 
were  imder  Soult.' — vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

Bv  this  statement  King  Joseph's  army  must  have  amounted  to 
nearly  for^  thousand,  and  Cuesta's  to  twenty-four  thousand  only ; 
for,  according  to  Colonel  Napier,  (p.  412,)  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
'calculating  on  Soult's  weakness,  was  marching  with  twenty-three 
thousand  ^)anish  add  English'*'  to  engage  nfty-three  thousand 
French/  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  the  allied  generals  to  contend  separately  against  the  separate 
French  armies  by  which  they  were  respeCtiveTy  threatened,  and 
the  Spanish  army  could  not  therefore  remain  by  itself  at  Talavera. 

•  YiE^  MBtHUtf  VfiWf  S^sby  (HOW. 
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The  other  question  to  be  considered  la^-Conld  Cnesta  faare  re-- 
moved  the  British  hospitals?  We  have  seen  that  Soulfs  force 
had  been  much  underrated  at  the  time  when^  by  s^eement  with 
the  Spanish  General,  Sir  ArUiur  Wellesley  marched  from  Tala^ 
vera  to  meet  it.  But  Cuesta  subseqaently  obtained^  by  inter* 
•  cepted  letters^  better  information  concerning  Soult*s  fovce^  and  in 
the  very  same  page  in  which  Colonel  Napier  attacks  him  for 
having  quitted  Talavera^  we  are  told — 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having,  by  this  time,  seen  the  intercepted  let* 
ters  himself,  became  convinced  that  Soult's  fbroe  was  not  overrated  at 
thirty  thousand.' — ^voL  ii.  p.  413. 

No  doubt  when  an  army,  placed  in  a  central  position,  is 
threatened  by  two  hostile  armies,  approaching  it  from  opposite 
directions^  the  project  of  suddenly  marching  against  one  of  these 
is  not  very  irrational ;  but  to  be  executed  with  success,  it  must 
be  executed  with  promptitude  and  with  as  mudi  secrecy  as  pos- 
sible. Cuesta  became  aware  of  Soult's  fcnrce  being  greater 
than  had  been  supposed  a  few  hours  after  Sir  Ardiur  Wel-i 
lesley  had  marched  from  Talavera,  and  he  immediately  formed 
the  resolution  of  joining  the  British  General,  and  promptly  put  his 
troops  in  movement  to  do  so,  intending  that  Soult  should  be  at-^ 
tacked  by  the  united  force  of  the  allies,  in  place  of  being  attacked 
by  only  one  half  of  it.  We  ask,  was  there  time,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  BrituA 
hospitals?  or  would  it  have  been  expedient^  supposing  the  means 
to  have  been  already  at  hand,  to  have  nwved  those  hospitals  a]<Hig 
with  an  army  whidi  was  marching  to  seek  a  battle  with  an  enemy 
also  in  movement  to  meet  it,  and  already  within  little  more  than 
one  day's  march  ?  General  Cuesta  arrived  at  Oropesa  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  and  had  immediately  a  conference 
with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley^  at  which  General  O'Donoju  and 
Colonel  Murray  were  present.  Cuesta  strongly  and  perse- 
veringly  urged  his  project  of  continuing  the  movement  against 
Soult,  whose  numerical  strength  was,  we  have  seen,  supposed  to 
be  about  thirty  thousand,  whilst  that  of  the  allies  was  about 
forty-seven  thousand.  But  although  Cuesta's  project,  if  viewed 
with  reference  to  numbers  only,  might  appear  plausible,  it  was, 
with  reference  to  all  other  circumstances,  indiscreet  and  hazardous. 
Soult  had  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  allies  of  all 
access  to  their  bridge  at  Almaraz,  unless  after  a  successful  battle, 
and  that  battle  must  have  been  fought  in  a  country  perfectly  level 
and  open,  and  which  presented,  therefore,  the  greatest  share  of 
advantages  to  the  most  moveable  and  experienced  of  the  two 
armies.  But  besides  these  considerations,  if  the  allies  advanced 
from  Oropesa  to  risk  a  battle  against  Soult>  they  left  their  only 
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luyw  remaining  Hne  of  )retreat  (that  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo) 
exposed  to  Kng  Joseph.  And  again^  if  they  waited  for  the 
enemy  on  die  heights  of  Oropesa,  they  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  junction  of  the  two  French  armies,  and  for  a  combined 
attack,  in  which  Joseph  would  have  every  facility  for  turning  the 
right  of  the  allied  position,  and  acting  in  its  rear,  by  the  road  of 
Calera,  whilst  Soult  would  possess  similar  advantages  in  attaddng 
its  left  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  firm,  therefore,  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  Cuesta's  project,  and  to  the  habitual  propensity  of  that 
old  commander  '  to  Jight  general  actions'  however  inopportunely. 
The  British  army  retired  over  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bispo <m  the  afternoon  of  die  4th  of  August,  and  the  Spanish 
army  followed  it  on  the  5th. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  pardy  for  the  purpose  of 
^labling  our  readers  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  military  opera- 
tion^ and  pardy  to  riiow  how  much  our  author  is  disposed  at  all 
times  to  view  transactions,  though  long  past^  with  partial  and 
irritated  feelings.  Had  Colonel  Napier  filled  a  hi§^  and  respon- 
sible situation  during  the  war,  either  as  a  military  commander  or 
as  a  diplomatist,  and  had  he  found  himself  harassed,  thwarted,  and 
baulked  in  many  of  his  most  arduous  and  critical  enterprises,  we 
might  have  admitted  that  he  had  a  perfectly  sufficient  excuse  for 
irritation  at  the  time ;  but  knowing  Colonel  Napier  only  as  an 
historian  of  events  which  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century  nearly 
before  the  time  when  he  undertook  to  narrate  them,  we  can  find 
no  adequate  apology  for  his  retrospective  irritation,  any  more  than 
for  the  want  oi  accuracy  which  we  have  detected  in  many  of  his 
statements,  or  for  the  absence  of  calm  and  impartial  investigation 
before  he  hurries  to  his  concdusions. 

In  alluding  to  the  painful  choice  left  to  the  allies  at  Oropesa, 
of  eidier  fighting  under  veiy  great  disadvantages,  or  abandoning 
the  right  bsmk  of  the  Tagus  to  the  enemy  without  a  struggle,  our 
author  introduces  one  of  those  figurative  embellishments  of  style 
which  he  is  so  fond  of: — 

*  A  hard  alternative ;  but  the  long-cherished  error  relative  to  SoultV 
weakness  had  dried  up  the  springs  of  success,  and  left  the  campaign, 
like  a  widiered  stem,  widiout  firuit  or  folii^.' — ^voL  ii.  p.  415. 

We  readily  admit  diat  the  campaign  did  not  produce  the  fruit, 
too  sanguinely  anticipated  perhaps,  of  recovering  possession  of 
the  Spaiush  capital;  it  produced,  however,  a  rich  foliage  of 
victory  for  the  British ;  and  it  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  nations 
of  the  Peninsula,  by  showing  them,  that  although  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  could  not  yet  be  equalled  in  the  field  in  point  of 
numbom,  they  could  be  effi^nallj  rivalled  both  in  discipline  and 
in  courage^ 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Napier  infotms  us,  (vol.  ii.  p.  449,)^  that  on  tbe  4th  rf 
September  Sir  Arthur  Welledej^s  head-quarters  were  estabUshed 
at  jBadajos;  and 

<  the  English  troops  ^ere  then  distributed  in  Badajos,  Slvas,  Campo 
Mayor,  uid  other  places,  on  both  banks  of  tiie  Guadiana;  the  brigades 
already  in  Portugal  irere  brought  up  to  the  army,  and  the  lost  aoununi^ 
tion  and  equipments  were  replaced  from  the  magaaines  at  Lisbon« 
Abrantes,  and  Santarem;  Bereaford,  leaving  some  light  troops  and 
militia  on  the  frontier,  retired  to  Thomari  and  this  eventful  campaign, 
of  two  months,  terminated.' 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  in  his  accustomed  strain  of  profes- 
sional pretension^  to  make  observations  on  the  events  he  has  been 
narrating.     He  thus  begins — 

*  During  this  short,  but  important  campaign,  the  armies  on  both 
sides  acted  in  violation  of  the  maxim  which  condemns  "  double  external 
lines  ofoperationV  * — vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

This  commencement  smacks  much  more,  in  our  humble  ap- 
prehension, of  the  affectation  of  a  military  pedant  who  deals  in 
theoretical  conceits,  than  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  a  judicious 
and  experienced  officer.     But  to  proceed — 

•  La  Maucha  was  the  true  line  by  which  to  act  against  Madrid ;  but 
the  British  army  was  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  the  Junta  refused 
Cadiz  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  without  Cadiz,  or  some  other  fortified  sea- 
port, neither  prudence,  nor  his  instruetions,  would  permit  Sir  Arthur 
to  hasird  a  great  operation  on  that  side:  hence  he  adopted,  not  what 
was  most  fitting,  in  a  military  sense,  but  what  was  least  objiectionahle 
among  the  few  plans  that  could  be  coneeiied  at  all  with  the  Spanish 
generals  and  government '-^6^^. 

We  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  h«re  given  as  to  what  ^  tMt 
most  fitting  in  a  military  xen^t/  It  ham,  on  the  oondrary*  always 
af^[)eared  to  us  to  be  quite  obvious,  that  whether  viewed  in  a 
military  or  in  a  politieid  light,  Portugal  was  by  far  the  most 
suitable  basis  for  the  British  op€)rations  in  the  Peninsula.  Ita 
geof^phical  aituatiouj  as  it  respects  Britain,  was  much  mora 
advantageous,  with  reference  to  the  war  then  carrying  on>  than 
that  of  any  portion  of  tbe  coast  of  Spain,  GalUcia  alone  exceptedy 
with  which  it  was,  moreover,  in  immediate  connexion.  Its  poeition^ 
was  also  very  advantageous  for  more  than  one  line  of  cAenava 
(^rations ;  whilst,  as  we  have  already  partly  explained  in  our 
third  article,  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  presenl 
peculiar  fadlities  for  defensive  warfare.  But  ofver  and  above 
these  physical  advantages,  belonging  to  Portugal  as  a  basis  for 
the  operations  of  the  British  auxiliary  force  in  the  Peninsula^ 
there  were  moral  advantages  connected  with  Portugal  capable  of 
having  a  very  powerful  influence,  and  meriting  therefore  very 
high  consideration  in  determining  the  proper  basis  for  the  militaiy 

operations. 
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opeiatioii$>  Tbfli  principal  of  tbes^  waro,  tbe  long  exbtmg  lutl^U 
of  fcies^dslB^  between  the  ^wo  goverament*  and  mtiomi ;  wd  tbe 
consequent  deeply  rooted^  wann«  ^d  oonfiding  attaclunent  of  the 
Pcfftugue^e  people  in  general  tqwards  the  Britidh'-^  tlMt  no 
closer  unions  probably,  baa  ever  elsewhere  existed  between  twa 
independent  nati<H)s^  differii^  ao  mneb  in  mannen  and  in  laa-> 
gnage,  in  government  and  in  religion^  than  at  that  time  existed 
between  the  British  and  Portuguese.  We  are  aware,  however, 
that  in  the  modem  schools  of  shallow  and  concdted  stratbgists, 
who  resolve  the  practical  a^t  of  war  into  an  abstract  science  of 
mathematical  problems,  such  considerations!  as  the  above  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  accounts 

But  let  us  take  Colonel  Napier*s  proposed  line  of  operations, 
based  upon  Cadiz,  and  proceeding  through  La  Mancha  to  act 
against  Madrid.  Would  the  concentration  of  the  whole  of  the 
alHed  forces  upon  one  line  have  given  more  facility  for  the  sup|dy 
of  provisions,  and  for  obtaining  means  of  transport  ?  Or,  would 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  dependence  upon  Spanish  authorities,  so 
often  found  inefficient,  through  the  inefficiency  of  their  govern- 
ment, have  been  at  all  lessened?  But  suppose  a  great  battle  to 
have  taken  place  (and  it  was  inevitable)  upon  Colonel  Napier*^ 
proposed  line  of  operations,  and  with  the  forces  of  both  parties 
concentrated,  (a  necessary  consequence  also  of  this  plan,)  the 
proportion  of  disciplined  troops  on  the  one  side  being  limited  (ait 
at  Talavera)  to  the  British  contii^ent,  but  the  whole  of  the  othei^ 
army  being  of  that  descriptiini  of  force — iwhat  would  the  probable 
residt  have  been  ?  A  result  not  favourable,  it  must  be  assiH»ed>. 
to  the  allies.  And,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  have 
sought  for  safety  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Ghiadalupe?  whilst  the  British,  abandoned  to  themselves  in  tbe^ 
plains  of  La  Mancha,  could  have  derived  no  benefit  whatsoever 
mm  their  base  of  operations,  or  'place  cf  arms  ^  at  Cadiz.  But 
no  other  comment  need  be  sought  for  upcm  Colonel  Naper^ 
La  Manchtm  speculation,  thaxi  that  furnished  by  himself  in  the 
followii^  passage : — 

*  Truly,  it  w<mld  be  a  stranee  thing,  to  use  so  noble  and  coBtly  a 
machine  as  a  British  amw,  with  all  its.  national  reputation  to  support,^ 
as  lightly  as  those  Spanish  multitudes,  cottected  in  a  day,  dispersed  hi 
aa  hour,  reassembled  again  without  d^iouky^  and  inci^al^  oi  attammg^^ 
and  coBsequeally,  incafMible  ef  tosiog,  any  mililaiy  reputaitioa>^>— voL  iaiu 
p.  233. 

The  remainder  of  Colonel  Napier's,  second  wliiiBJje  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  vevy  few  wovd».  It  w  aaade  up  of  a  repetition  of 
erroneous  statements,  which  have  been  ahready  efficiently  es* 

posed ; 
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potted ;  and  of  $irategical  refjeries,  which,  however  pleasing  to  the 
author,  will  never,  we  venture  to  say,  be  profitable  to  any  one  else. 
We  hope  ere  long  to  resume  our  exposure  of  this  author's 
historical  and  professional  blunders ;  and  when  we  hav^  condhded 
our  examination  of  his  book,  we  may  probably  give  an  article 
(which  need  not  be  a  loi^  one)  to  his  (so  called)  replies. 


Art.  IV. — Trateh  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindttstan 
and  the  Panjab;  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir;  in  Peshawar,  Ka- 
bul, Kundux,  and  Bokhara,  By  William  Moorcroft  and  Mr. 
George  Trebeck.  From  1819  to  1825.  Prepared  for  the 
press  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London.  1837. 

A  FEELING  of  deep  r^:ret  will  naturally  obtrude  itself  on 
-^^  the  perusal  of  a  work  like  this,  the  materials  of  which  have 
been  purchased  by  privations,  anxieties,  mental  and  bodily  suffer- 
ings, and  early  death.  Such  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fate  of 
the  enterprising  Moorcroft,  his  young  companion  Trebeck,  and 
others  of  his  followers.  Of  the  first  journey  of  Mr,  Aloorcroft, 
who  was  the  first  Einropean  to  cross  the  gigantic  range  of  Hima* 
laya,  to  make  his  way  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Setlej, 
and  to  visit  the  two  remarkable  lakes  of  Rawanrhad  and  Mana- 
sawara,  (not  since  visited,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  one,)  we  gave 
a  detailed  account  some  years  ago.*  Though  he  undertook  this 
journey  not  only  without  the  encouragement  of  the  government  of 
India,  but  without  its  expressed  approbation,  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
mounting every  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  of  sick- 
ness induced  by  exposure  and  fatigue,  he  accomplished  his  purpose, 
acquired  valuable  geographical  facts,  and  discovered  in  particular 
the  regbn  of  the  shawl-wool  goat.  He  thus  afforded  an  opening 
for  the  importation  of  this  wool  into  Hindustan ;  and  at  the  same 
time  paved  the  way  for  his  ulterior  object  of  penetrating  into 
Turkistan  in  search  of  a  breed  of  horses,  which  it  was  his  great 
ambition  to  domesticate  in  India.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  intelligent  native  friend,  Mir  Izzet  UUah, 
who  successfully  completed  the  following  tour — Kashmir,  Le  in 
Ladakh,  Yarkand,  Kashkar,  Kokan,  and  Samarcand  to  Bokhara 
—returning  to  India  from  the  last-named  city  by  the  route  of 
Balkh,  Khulm,  Bamian,  and  Kabul.f  The  ii^formation  thus 
gained  led  to  Moorcroft*8  own  second  enterprise. 

*  Qoaiteriy  Review,  Vol.  xvii. 

f  I  net  Ulleh'e  own  cnrieut  Journal  of  t|iii  expedition  has  been  translated  from 
the  Persian  by  Ftofetsor  WilsoUi  and  printed  in  the  Calcutta  Magazine  and  Review, 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  1825. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Vniliam  Mooreroft  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  edu- 
cated  at  Liverpool  for  the  profession  of  a  surgeon;  but  after  the 
usual  course  of  study,  his  attention  waa  diverted  to  a  difildrent 
pursuit.  He  was  told  by  one  or  two  shrewd  persons,  tibat  by 
following  the  veterinary  branchy  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  he  might  render  himself  more  useful  and 
more  distinguished  than  by  continuing  in  one  already  culti\'ated 
by  so  many  men  of  the  most  splendid  talents.  'Convinced/ 
he  says,  '  by  their  arguments,  but  opposed  by  other  friends,  and 
especially  by  my  master,  the  matter  was  compromised  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  After  along  conversation 
with  me,  Mr.  Hunter  declared  that  if  he  were  not  advanced  in 
years,  he  himself  would^  on  the  following  day,  begin  to  study  the 
profession  in  question.  This  declaration  was  decisive,  and  1  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  study  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  pleased  to  in- 
dicate.' 

Mr.  Mooreroft  went  over  to  France  to  perfect  his  studies  in  the 
veterinary  art,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  London,  where,  in' 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Field,  he  carried  on  for  some  years  a  very 
prosperous  and  lucrative  business.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  line  he  had  chosen,  and  turned 
projector  and  speculator.     Professor  Wilson  observes — 

*The  nature  of  the  profession  involved  many  occurrences  unpleasant 
to  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  warm  temper,  and,  amidst  inter- 
course with  persons  of  station  and  respectability,  collision  with  in- 
dividuals not  always  possessed  of  either.  Mr.  Mooreroft,  therefore, 
became  disgusted  with  his  occupation)  although  he  speedily  realised  a 
handsome  property  by  it.  A  great  portion  of  this,  however,  he  lost  in 
some  injudicious  project  for  manufacturing  cast-iron  horse-shoes,  and  he 
readily,  therefore,  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the. 
East  India  Company  to  go  out  to  Bengal  as  superintendent  of  their 
military  stud.  He  left  England  in  May,  1808,  in  the  same  fleet  (though 
in  a  differeiit  ship)  with  the  writer  of  this  notice,  who,  when  he  occa- 
sionally saw  Mr.  Mooreroft,  during  the  voyage,  as  the  vessels  spoke,  or 
on  their  touching  at  Madeira,  litSe  anticipated  that  he  should  ever  be- 
come his  biogp^pher.' — Preface^  p.  xxi. 

His  practice  in  India  was  so  successful  that,  as  he  observes, 
at  the  time  he  left  the  stud  on  his  last  travels,  there  was  not 
above  one  horse  diseased  for  ten  that  he  had  found  when  he  took 
charge  of  it;  and  this  ^amendment  he  attributes,  among  other 
things,  to  the  use  of  oats,  the  cultivation  of  which  he  was  the 
means  of  introducing  into  Hindustan.  In  order,  however,  to 
improve  essentially  and  permanently  the  cavalry  of  India,  he  stre- 
nuously urged  the  introduction  of  the  Turkman  in  place  of  the 
Arab  horse.  This  had  been  one  of  the  leading  motives  of  the 
first  journey  across  the  Himalaya^  to  which  we  have  alluded^  and 
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the  tame  purpose  prompted  the  aeoond  expedition^  which  ter- 
minated fatally  Sar  his  prefect  and  hhnself.  The  goTenuneBt  of 
Calcutta,  in  ^ving  a  reluctant  consent  to  this  journey^  refnsed  to 
grant  to  Mocvcnrft  any  accredited  authority  or  political  designation. 
He  engaged  in  the  enterprise  at  his  own  risk  and  expense^  but 
was  permitted  toreceiTC  his  allowances  as  superintendent  of  the 
fltud.  On  his  applicaition  to  the  Governor-General  for  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  king  of  Bokhara,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
refuse  even  this.  Coupled  willi  the  plan  of  purchasing  horses,  he 
anticipated  the  creation  of  an  extensive  demand  for  British  manu^ 
£actures^  specimens  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  carry  with  him. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Trebeck,  the  son  of  a  soli* 
citor  in  Calcutta;  a  good  draughtsmui  and  attached  to  geogra- 
l^eal  inquiries.  Moorcroft  always  speaks  of  him  as  a  young 
man  alert,  active,  sanguine — enduring  hardships  and  privatioaB 
with  cheerful  fortitude^  and  meeting  peril  with  high  resolution. 
Burnes,  too,  when  describing  his  burial- jdace  at  Masar,  sa^, 
^«this  young  man  has  left  a  most  favourable  impression  of  his  good 
quahties  throughout  the  country  which  we  passed.* 
'  Mr.  Wilson  has  submitted  to  very  great  labour  in  arranging 
abd  sifting,  and  finally  extracting  a  most  valuable  narrative  from, 
the  ^  rudis  indigestaque  moles,'  as  Moorcroft  himself  called  it,  of 
the  little  note-books,  field-books,  letter-books>  and  imperfect 
journals  of  these  travellers.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  publi- 
cation has  been  so  long  delajred,  but  that  the  materials  were  ever 
preserved  and  recovered;  and  Moorcroft's  name  will  not  ulti- 
mately suffer,  though  some  of  his  discoveries  had  in  the  interim 
been  discovered  over  again  by  more  fortunate  adventurers.  The 
Professor  has  divided  Us  book  into  four  parts.  1.  The  journey 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  the  passage  across  it.  2. 
Residence  at  Le,  and  various  excursions  thence  in  Ladakh.  3. 
Journey  to  and  residence  in  Kashmir.  4.  Journey  by  Peshawar 
and  Kabul  to  Bokhara.  The  novel  part  of  the  work  is  that 
which  relates  to  Ladakh. 

1.  Aboutthe  end  of  October,  1819,  Mr.  Moorcroft  left  Bareilly 
to  proceed  through  a  part  of  the  Punjab,  on  his  way  to  cross  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  His  companions  were,  besodes  Trebeck^ 
Mr.  Guthrie,  a  young  medical  officer ;  Mn:  Izzet  UUah^  already 
mentioned ;  Ghnlam  Hyder  Khan,  a  native  of  Bareilly,  <  a  stout 
soldier  and  faithful  servant  ;*  and  twelve  sepoys.  A  gentleman, 
eminent  as  a  geologist  and  mineralogist,  joined  the  party  and  oom- 
menoed  the  journey ;  but,  highly  creditable  to  the  proper  feeling 
of  Moorcroft,  he  says,  '  his  conduct  towards  the  natives  was  so 
esCeptioiiable  that  I  was  obliged,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  decline 
his  assistance.'     They  carried  with  them  numerous  and  bulky 
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packagotof  c^iUxm,  broad  olothiy*  and  hardware^  tothe  value  of 
between  thr^  and  four  thousand  pounds,  bdonging  chiefly  to 
Meters.  Pahner  &  Ca,  .of  Calcutta,  who  incurred  the  risk  in  the 
bwe  of  creatinflr  a  demand  for  British  manu&ctures  in  the  heart 
ofAsia. 

It  was  MoorcroCt's  intention  to  cross  tl^e  Himalaya  through  the 
Niti  pass>  the  most  direct  and  practicable  road  to  Tjidahh^  and 
one  with  which  he  was  already  well  acquainted;  but  on  arming 
at  Joriiimath  on  the  12th  December,  where  porters  and  yaka  had 
not  been  collected  in  sufficient  numbers,  it  was  announced  that 
this  Ghaut  was  no  longer  passable.  He  proceeded  therefore  to 
Srinagur,  in  order  from  thence  to  obtain  permissioB  from  Runjeet 
Sing  for  advancing  by  way  of  Kulu.  Srinagur  had  wofully 
declined  since  the  visit  of  Gaptain  Hardwicke  in  1796,  when 
thousands  of  pilgrims  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  ^ 
bathe  in  the  Ganges;  but  the  conquest  of  the  Gorkhas  seven 
years  afterwards,  and,  about  the  same  time,  an  earthquake  and 
an  inundationi  left  it  almost  desolate.  ^More  than  half  the 
city,*  says  Moorcroft, '  was  in  ruins/ 

'  At  Tiri  our  travellers  witnessed  a  sort  of  propitiatory  rite  to 
Mahadeva,  called  Baraty  which  eonnsts  in  sliding  down  a  rope 
fastened  at  one  end  to  the  top  of  a  tree  or  elevated  post,  and 
carried  obliquely  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  fixed;  in  short,  it 
18  a  rope  Montagne  Rmse.  The  performer  was  an  old  man  who 
had  achieved  the  feat  sixteen  times  without  encountering  any 
serious  mishap;  and  he  derived  no  slender  credit,  not  to  men- 
tion money,  from  his  exemplary  devotion.  But  we  shall  abstain 
from  noticing  those  various  tricks  of  fakirs  and  other  holy  and 
hungry  impostors  so  numerously  scattered  over  credulous  Hin- 
dustan. Neither  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  ^  into  any  of  the 
details  of  this  part  of  the  journey,  which  skirts  the  southern  foot 
of  tlie  Himalayan  chain,  from  Aunora  to  the  Setlej  ;  it  is  enou^ 
to  say  that  every  incident  and  object  is  acctxrateljr  noted-^-espe- 
dally  all  the  numerous  streams,  ^xid  water-courses,  and  rivulets, 
Whidi  wind  their  way  throij^h  the  valleys  as  to  many  tributaries, 
some  easterly  to  the  .Ganges,  oAers  westerly  to  the  Indtts*-eadi 
valley  and  its  inclosing  hills  running  up  to  the  base  of  the  Great 
Himalaya,  as  the  general  grand  trunk  of  alL   . 

With  equal  minuteness  is  every  liule  fort»  temple,  town,  and 
hamlet  set  down— ^nost  of  them  in  ruins,  few  flourishing,  the 
people  generally  poor  yet  tnduBtrious,  gresdy  oppressed  by  the 
ruling  powetv«*-but  still  more  so  by  the  rapadiy  of  their  minor 
ofiidals.  There  was  -no  want  of  cidtivation  in  the  valleys; 
besides  the  usual  kinds  of  grain,  the  poppy-p4attt  was  used  as 
food,  eaten  either  raw  tir  dt^ssed  with  boUer-milk,  »aU>  and 
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capsknim ;  the  lotos  {Nymphma  nehunba)  was  abo  an  artide  of 
diet ;  and  the  sugar-cane  was  growing  abundantly.  The  common 
fruits  were  mangos,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  pomegranates,  cher- 
ries, and  grapes.  Oranges,  liimes,  and  lemons  are  plentiful,  rasp- 
berries and  berberries  equally  so — and  currants  of  two  kinds. 
The  summits  of  the  highest  hUls  are  doChed  with  firs  of  various 
kinds,  and  birches;  the  fonner  yielding  tar,  pitch,  resin,  and 
tmrpelltine :  lower  down  three  species  of  evergreen  or  live  oak, 
the  walnut,  the  hazel,  and  Lombiardy  poplar;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  the  Indian  fig  and  bamboo,  the  rhododendron  and  tte 
daphne,  from  the  latter  of  which  is  fabricated  the  Indian  paper ; 
and  roses  of  various  kinds  everywhere  abounded,  afibrding  a 
plentiful  supply  of  atar. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  to  the  travellers  until  they  reached 
a  place  cdled  Pinjor,  not  far  from  the  Setlej,  where  they  were 
fairly  put  to  rout  by  a  swarm  of  bees  !  Moorcroft  says : — 
-  *  Having  preceded  my  party,  I  placed  myself  in  a  cool  spot,  undor 
the  shade  of  a  large  piptd  tree,  on  the  branches  of  which  I  counted  ten 
swanus  of  bees,  of  the  kind  called  Bfaadnra.  Knowing  the  irascible 
temper  of  this  bee,  I  warned  my  followers  as  they  came  up  not  to  ap- 
proach the  tree.  Notwithstanding  this  injunction  and  my  own  vigilance, 
as  I  remained  in  the  shade,  the  bees  were  disturbed  by  a  boy  bdonging 
to  my  train,  and  we  soon  felt  the  consequences.  A  bee  fixed  itself  upon 
my  left  eyelid,  and  I  had  scarcely  puUed  it  off  when  I  was  assailed  by 
several  others,  who  all  aimed  their  attacks  at  my  face.  I  fled  through  a 
thick  fence  into  a  neighbouring  field,  where  a  peasant  coming  to  my  aid 
set  fire  to  some  straw,  and  directed  me  to  sit  to  leeward  of  &e  smoke. 
The  camp  soon  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confiision,  and  men 
and  beasts  were  flying  hi  all  directions.  Some  of  the  fugitives  sought 
shelter  in  Raipur,  but  were  followed  by  their  unrelenting  foes,  and  the 
whole  town  of  Raipur  was  presently  m  commotion.  The  scene  was 
inesistibly  ludicrous,  however  much  the  probability  of  mischief  checked 
occasionaUy  the  disposition  to  laugh.  At  lengUi  the  fury  of  the  bees 
relaxed,  and  they  retired  to  their  head-quarters,  leaving  us  at  peace  only 
at  the  dose  of  day.' — vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33. 

.  On  Adr  arrival  at  Bilai^ur  on  the  Setlej,  the  Raja  was  disposed 
to  consider  Moorcroft  as  an  itinerant  trader,  little  better  than  a 
pedlar,  aad  seemed  disinclined  to  honour  the  party  with  any  par- 
ticular notice.  Mr.  Moorcroft,  however,  having  on  the  journey 
administered  medicines  to  die  nck»  and  frequently  performed  the 
operation  for  cataract,  which  he  says  is  singularly  common  in 
these  hilly  districts,  and  having,  during  the  three  days  of  his  stay 
at  Bilaspur  operated  for  this  complaint  on  no  less  than  eig^hteen 
cases,  the  fame  of  his  skill  reached  the  Raja's  ears,  who  then 
condescended  to  visit  him^  and  being  himself  indisposed,  not  only 
requested  his  assistance,  but  pressed  him  to  remain  till  the  effect 

of 
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of  the  trealmeiit  coaki  be  ascertained;  w]iich>  howerer,  was  de* 
clined,  and  the  party  proceeded  op  the  left  bank  of  the  Setlej  as 
far  as  Dehr^  where  they  were  to  cross  that  river. 

The  stream  was  here  about  loO  feet  in  vridth,  aad  running  at 
the  rate  of  fire  miles  an  hour.  The  party  about  to  cross  is  sa^  to 
have  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  persons,  sixteen  horses  and 
mules^  with  about  two  hundred  maunds  of  merchandise  and  bag* 
gage.  The  passage  of  this  narrow  but  rapid  river  was  efiected 
on  deris,  or  mflated  skins  or  hides  of  bullocks,  which  were  con* 
ducted  by  tturtynane  watermen,  eadi  managing  a  skin,  who  con* 
veyed  the  whole  across  in  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half^ 
without  accident  or  injury. 

They  were  now  in  the  Mundi  territory,  a  dependency  on 
Runjeet.  They  were  immediately  met  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
who  prohibited  their  further  progress,  and  <M:dered  them  to  wai^ 
until  an  answer  should  be  received  from  their  master  at  Lahore. 
In  vain  M oorcroft  stated  that  he  was  simply  a  merclumt  travelling 
to  Le  in  Ladakh  with  goods  for  sale,  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
pay  all  customary  duties.  He  then  said  that  if  they  persisted  in 
detaining  him  till  the  return  of  a  messenger,  he  would  iumself  have 
recourse  to  their  chief,  and  repair  to  Lahore.  No  objection  being 
made  to  this,  he  determined  to  proceed  with  a  few  of  his  people, 
leaving  the  rest  and  the  merchandise  under  the  chaise  of  Mr. 
Trebeck.  The  Raja  of  Mundi  even  offered  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  if  he  would  take  all  the  responsibility  pn 
himself;  which  Moorcroft  declined  doing,  as  he  had  no  pretence 
tp  any  political  authority.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  he  was  not 
sorry  to  have  an.  opportunity  of  visiting  a  man  who,  even  then, 
had  made  no  little  noise  in  the  Eastern  wc^ld. 

Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Lahore  on  the  23rd  March,  and 
on  the  6th  May  reached  Shahlimar,  the  large  garden  laid  out  by 
Shah  Jehan,  in  which  strangers  are  generally  ordered  to  take  up 
their  abode.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Runjeet  Sing  sent  him 
sweetmeats  and  money,  the  latter  of  which  he  begged  permission 
thankfully  to  decline ;  the  Raja,  however,  ordered  him  to  keep 
what  had  been  sent,  but  left  him  at  liberty  to  accept  or  not,  as  he 
might  please,  all  such  donations  myuhiro— which  we  suspect  did 
not  frequently  call  for  the  exercise  of  Ins  discretion.  On  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Raja : — 

*  Having  passed  through  one  of  the  western  gates  of  the  fort,  we 
crossed  the  garden,  in  which  stands  the  Jama  Masjid,  or  principal 
mosque.  Thence  a  long  flight  of  brick  steps  led  to  a  second  eatewsy 
and  court,  crossing  which  we  came  to  a  third  gate  that  opened  into  a 
more  spacious  enclosure,  in  which  stood  a  number  of  horses  caparisoned. 

From 
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Frgm  this  we  entered  a  large  court  flagged  with  marble,  and  on  the  Bide 
opposite  the  entrance  was  an  open  apartment,  in  which  the  Maharaja 
was  seated.  Upon  my  approach  he  partly  rose  from  his  chair,  which 
was  of  gold  (?),  and  pointed  to  another,  of  silver,  opposite  to  him,  for  me 
to  sit  down  upon.  His  courtiers  sat  upon  the  carpet  on  either  side,  forming 
a  lane  from  his  chair  to  mine.  The  gateways  were  well  guarded,  but 
here  were  only  two  matchlock-men,  sitting  one  on  either  hand  of  the 
Raja.' — vol.  i.  p.  95, 

Nothing  could  exceed  Runjeet's  civility ;  he  showed  him  his 
horses  and  his  troops,  consulted  him  on  the  state  of  his  healthy 
his  chief  complaint  being  that  he  could  not  bear  such  strong 
potations  as  he  had  been  used  to  do.  Soon  after  leaving  him^ 
Moorcroft  received  a  message  to  say  he  was  at  liberty  to  visit  any 
part  of  Lahore^  and  desiring  him  to  name  the  breed  of  horse  he 
preferred,  that  he  might  make  him  a  present  of  one.  He  con- 
sented to  his  proceeding  through  the  districts  of  Mundi  and  Kulu 
to  Ladakh ;  and,  in  case  of  his  being  unable  to  reach  Bokhara 
from  Upper  Tibet,  that  he  might  use  his  authority  to  pass 
through  Kashmir  with  two  hundred  followers.  Having  completed 
this  successful  negociation,  Moorcroft  departed  on  the  15th  May; 
but  having  accomplished  the  ordinary  distance  of  about  one  day's 
'  journey  on  the  29th — that  is,  in  fourteeji  days ! — he  was  recalled 
to  Lahore,  the  Raja  having  been  seized  with  an  intermittent 
fever.  Here  he  remained  tUl  the  8th  June,  when  he  was  sent  off 
in  a  howdah,  on  the  back  of  an  elephantj  the  shaking  of  which  for 
fifteen  hours^  he  says,  threw  him  into  a  fever.  We  quote  the 
follovring  as  an  instance  among  the  many  which  Moorcroft  records 
of  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  so  prevalent  among  the  poor  people  of 
Hindustan ; — 

*  The  sense  of  weariness  and  pain,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  night, 
prevented  my  falling  asleep.  Whilst  tossing  about  in  a  state  little  short 
of  delirium,  and  having  no  servants,  I  was  no  less  surprised  than  re- 
freshed by  the  movements  of  a  fan  which  a  stranger  was  waving  over 
my  head.  It  proved  to  be  a  poor  Kashmir  weaver  to  whom  I  had  given 
medicine,  by  which  he  had  benefitted,  and,  observing  my  restlessness, 
he  had  Uius  testified  his  grateful  recollection  of  my  aid;  this  was  of 
essential  value,  for  I  slept,  and  woke  refreshed.' — vol.  i.  pp.  116,  117. 

After  the  recent  visits  of  Lord  and  Lady  William  Bentinck  to 
Runjeet  Sing,  of  Jacquemont  the  French  traveller,  and  :more 
particularly  of  Mr.  Burnes,  and  the  glowing  descriptioos  which 
each  and  all  of  them  have  afforded  of  the  splendid  exhibitions^ 
the  fetes,  and  the  fdlies  of  this  old  debauchee,  those  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft, of  s^  much  prior  date,  would  appear  '  flat,  stale,  and  unpro- 
fitable.' From  lus  account  of  his  journey  back  to  join  his  party  at 
Sultanpur,  which  he  did  not  reach  till  the  ^nd  August^  we  shall 
content  QUrielvet  with  a.  single  extract,  despriptive  of  the  appear- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  face  of  the  country,  which  may  apply  to  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  the  Punjab^  or  region  of  the  five  rivers : — 

'  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  our  march  the  appearanee  of  die 
country  was  delightful :  vast  slopes  of  grass  declined  from  the  summils 
of  the  mountains  in  a  uniform  direction,  hut  separated  hy  clumps  of  the 
cedar,  cypress,  and  fir :  the  rhododendron  and  the  oak  were  growing 
upon  our  path ;  the  ground  was  literally  enamelled  with  asters,  ane- 
mones, and  wild  strawberries.  In  some  places  the  tops  of  the  hills  near 
at  hand  were  clearly  defined  against  a  rich  blue  sky,  whilst  in  others 
they  were  lost  amidst  a  mass  of  white  clouds.  Some  of  them  presented 
gentle  acclivities  covered  with  verdure,  whilst  others  offered  bare  preci- 
pitous cliffs,  over  which  the  water  was  rushing  in  noisy  gascades.  In 
the  distance  right  before  us  rose  the  snowy  peaks,  as  if  to  bar  our  further 
progress.  Vast  flocks  of  white  goats  were  browsing  on  the  lower  hills, 
and  every  patch  of  table-laud  presented  a  village  and  cultivated  fields : 
glittering  rivulets  were  meandering  through  the  valleys,  and  a  black 
forest  of  pines  frowned  beneath  our  feet.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  168. 

But  the  happiness  which  so  fine  a  country  would  be  capable 
of  bestowing  on  the  millions  who  inhabit  it,  is  blighted  by  the 
rapacity  and  oppression  of  its  rulers,  and  the  baneful  superstitions 
inculcated  by  the  ministers  of  their  inhuman  and  senseless  religion. 
'  The  practice  of  the  horrible  rite  of  Sat^/  *  says  Moorcroft, '  ik 
frequent  in  these  mountains  :  two  widows  were  burnt  during  my 
stay,  the  elder  of  whom  was  not  more  than  fourteen.'  At  MuncU 
the  practice,  Mr.  Trebeck  says,  is  carried  to  a  frightful  extent ; 
'  on  several  occasions,  I  am  told,  the  number  of  these  victims  of 
superstition  has  exceeded  thirty.^ 

The  travellers  wer^  now  about  to  enter  the  mountains  of 
Kulu,  some  of  them  not  much  inferior  in  height  to  the  fieigh- 
bouring  ridge  of  Himalaya,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  as 
ofl&hoots.  The  ghaut  or  pass  of  Ritanka  Joth,  which  forms  a 
gap  in  the  most  northern  and  elevated  mountains  of  this  district, 
is  stated  to  be  above  13,300  feet  high  ;  it  is  the  same,  the  editor 
observes,  which  Mr.  Gerard  crossed  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
and  estimated  at  13,000  feet.  In  this  mountainous  country,  the 
prevailing  vegetable  products,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  mate- 
rially changed : — 

'  Near  Sitigiri,  where  we  halted,  there  was  little  herbage  except 

*  We  regret  thst  Pn>fessor  Wilton  should  couiitep»ooe  what  we  cannot  but  ihmk 
the  idle  ai^ctation  of  Moorcroft's  new  readings  of  so  many  oriental  names  and 
words — Ranj'it  Sink  for  Runjeet  Sinff^SafS  tor' Suttee,  &c.  &c.  In  the  specimen 
part,  lately  sent  to  us,  of  a  hew  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  by  Mr.  X<ake, 
we  obserre  fVesseer  fbr  Fizier,  and  so  on.  We  consider  all  this  sort  of  thing  as 
humbug;  but  so,  indeed,  is  the  whole  notion  of  retranslatin|^  those  inimitable  tales. 
Does  the  new  adventurer  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  certain  heavy  and  learned  Dr. 
Bcutt  tried  the  same  thing  twenty  years  sgo,  and  never  interrupted  for  a  day  the 
legitimate  popularity  of  old  GellanaP  The  woofl-engravings  of  this  tpeeimen  are 
so  exquisitely  beautifiil,  in  design  and  execution,  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  them 
coupled  with  a  text  which  has  but  slender  thances  of  success.  ' 
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stinking  hyssop,  abrotanom,  artonisia,  pimpernel,  chenopodium,  and 
sorrel.  The  dog-rose  was  abundant,  with  a  rich  crop  of  scarlet  hipa. 
Gooseberry-bushes  of  large  size  grew  by  the .  side  of  our  road,  covered 
with  fruit  little  larger  than  grapes,  and  very  acid,  even  when  ripe.  The 
orange-coloured  currant  was  rather  less  common,  but  the  fruit  was  not 
more  palatable.  In  a  farm  I  met  with  some  apple-trees  bearing  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg;  the  apples  were  unripe  and  as  sour, 
though  not  so  austere,  as  those  of  the  wilding  crab.*— vol.  i.  p.  204. 

On  the  6th  September^  the  party  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
pass  over  the  Himalaya,  having  engaged  small  ponies  of  about 
thirteen  hands  high,  and  short-tailed  sheep  to  carry  their  goods 
and  baggage.  Having  advanced  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
ravine,  they  came  to  a  basin  of  clear  water  of  a  deep  green  hue, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  small  lake,  it  seems,  collects 
the  water  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  source  of  the  Chinab.  Mr.  Gerard  n>ade  its  elevation 
l6;200feet:— 

*  From  the  lake  we  ascended  a  steep  pass  that  led  over  the  rounded 
back  of  a  part  of  the  Bara  Lacha  ridge.*  According  to  barometrical 
measurement  we  had  attained  here  an  elevation  of  16,500  feet.  Some 
of  the  peaks  about  us  were  apparently  1,000  feet  higher.  On  all  the 
great  slopes  and  crests  of  the  chain  the  snow  lay  in  vast  undisturbed 
masses.  The  summit  of  the  pass  was  tolerably  level.  Immediately  on 
crossing  it  we  came  to  a  pile  of  loose  stones,  formed  by  the  contributions 
of  travellers,  and  decorated  with  bits  of  wool  and  lags,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  with  an  inscription  in  printed  letters.* — vcL  i.  pp.  215,  216. 

They  descended  from  hence  to  a  plain  about  two  miles  in 
extent,  but  were  still  in  the  mountains,  which  Moorcroft  calls  the 
BardUkcha  mountains.  At  the  extremity  of  the  chain  was  a 
rivulet,  which  they  followed  till  it  opened  suddenly  into  a  lake 
about  three  miles  round,  called  the  Yu-nam.  '  Not  a  weed  de- 
formed, nor  a  wave  ruffled,  its  pellucid  and  tranquil  waters ;  there 
seemed  to  be  no  fish  in  it,  nor  was  any  bird  or  even  a  fly  in  its 
vicinity.'  The  river  beyond  this,  and  flowing  out  of  it,  was  named 
Ling-ti,  in  which  was  a  high,  square,  insulated  it)ck,  constituting 
the  boundary  mark  between  Kulu  and  Ladakh.  Of  the  ghaut  or 
pass  of  the  Himalaya,  which  Moorcroft  has  just  crossed,  he  gives 
a  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory  account  than  on  the  occasion  of 
his-  passage  of  the  Niti ;  but  in  neither  is  there  any  information 
regarding  the  objects  of  natural  history  that  occur  in  this  great 

*  Mr.  Wilson  says,  '  Mr.  Gerard  calls  this  the  Paralassa  chain,  and  makes  its 
elevation  also  16,500  feet:  the  range  which  he  calls  Lachha  he  estimates  at  more 
than  17^000  feet.  The  proper  denomination,  if  it  has  any,  of  this  pass,  is  probably 
given  by  neither  trayeller;  for  La^tss,  or  La-sa,  means  any  pass  in  a  mountain,  or 
the  foot  of  a  pass,  and  Ba-ra,  between.  Bara-la-tsa  is  therefore  a  mountain  ridge  or 
pass  <*  between*'  two  districts.  According  to  Gholam  Hyder,  many  of  the  party 
•aqtcrienoed  sevsr^  headachei  in  cioMiiig  &if  ekration,' 
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mountain  raiige^  which  at  the  time  would  have  been  eagerly 
sought  after,  but  which  has  since  been  partially  supplied  by  Dr. 
Gerard^  by  Captain  Johnston,  and  by  Hodgson  and  Frazer. 

Captain  Johnston,  of  the  1 1th  dragoons,  with  two  other  o£Bcers 
of  the  same  regiment,  proceeded  in  April,  1827,  to  penetrate  the 
Himalaya  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  and  thence  to  the  confines 
of  Chinese  Tartary.  They  traced  the  course  of  the  original 
branch  of  that  river  up  to  Jumnotree.  Cursola,  a  small  village 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  chasm,  and  the  last  group  of 
dwellings  in  advance  of  this  spot,  is  described  as  an  isolated  cluster 
of  about  twenty 'five  houses,  9>000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  three 
or  four  small  temples  having  excellent  roofs  of  carved  deodar 
wood ;  the  inhabitants,  thus  separated,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  appeared  to  be  in  want  of  little  or  nothing  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  glen  from  hence  to  Jumnotree  was 
gloomy,  and  the  peaks  above  were  completely  hidden  by  forests 
of  the  gigantic  deodar.  Jumnotree,  the  source  of  the  Jumna, 
was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Hodgson  and  ]f  razer ;  the  peak 
above  it,  having  an  intermediate  glacier,  was  estimated  at  1 1,200 
feet,  and  some  hot  springs  at  10,840  feet  above  the  sea. 

Captain  Johnston's  party  from  hence  proceeded  to  the  left, 
and  having  crossed  the  Tonse  River,  a  branch  of  the  Jumna, 
passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Pabur  to  Jaen,  the  last  village  up  the 
glen ;  near  whidi  was  a  splendid  waterfall  tumbling  over  a  solid 
wall  of  rock,  and  making  only  two  shoots  of  about  1,500  feet 
down  the  bed  of  the  Pabur.  The  Brooong  pass  was  accessible 
only  over  a  bed  of  snow,  or  rather  glacier,  through  which,  at  the 
elevation  of  12,914  Ceet,  the  river  burst  forth,  and,  falling  over  a, 
bare  rock  about  160  feet,  again  disappeared  under  the  snow. 
The  top  of  the  pass  was  15,300  feet,  affording  a  magnificent  view 
— to  the  north  nothing  but  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  to 
the  east  and  west  the  giant  pe&ks  of  the  Himalaya  rose  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above  where  they  stood  ;  the 
summits  of  some  of  them  shrouded  in  the  purest  white,  and  others, 
as  Kulding  (21,100  feet),  rising  in  naked  barrenness,  presenting 
to  the  eye  vast  pyramids  of  bare  granite.  In  their  descent  from 
Brooai^,  on  the  northern  side,  the  forests  continued  the  same  as 
on  the  south  side ;  they  measured  a  deodar  pine  (considered  in 
India  as  cedar),  and  found  it  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  without  a  branch.  They  continued 
their  descent  as  far  as  the  original  branch  of  the  Setlej,  to  a  city 
called  Kanum,  situate  on  a  fine  table-land,  8,998  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  a  place  of  considerable  size,  surrounded  by  rich 
cultivation ;  the  temperature  delightful.  It  contains  a  Lama  tem- 
ple, with  an  excellent  library;  aiid  here  they  met  with  that  sin- 
gular 
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golar  HnngariBXi  traveller,  Tehoma  da  Coxos,  who  had  arrived 
in  search  of  the  origin  of  the  Huns.  Moororoft  also  met  with 
him  in  Ladakh. 

In  the  descent  of  the  party  into  the  region  of  Tibet,  with  the 
view  of  exploring  this  unknown  country — at  least  this  portion  of 
it — Captain  Johnston  received  a  message,  brought  from  the  last 
station  in  Hindustan,  from  Lord  Amherst,  prohibiting,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  all  attempts  to  proceed  beyond  the  boundary 
of  Hungrung,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese. 
Notwithstanding  this  disagreeable  injunction,  he  and  his  party 
oould  not,  however,  resist  making  the  ascent  of  the  Keening 
Ghaut,  14,500  feet  high,  and  thence  taking  a  view  of  the  Setlej. 
His  lordshipi  in  deeming  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  further  pro^ 
gress  of  the  travellers,  had  probably  fresh  in  his  recollection  the 
ungracious  reception  he  had  met  with  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  and  his 
intercourse  with  DvJce  Ho  ;  but  here,  we  conceive,  there  was  little 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Tartaro-Chinese  in  the  mountains  of 
Tibet,  or  even  at  Yarkand,  their  head-quarters  in  these  regions ; 
they  would  merely  have  requested  Captain  Johnston  in  terms  of 
great  politeness  to  return,  and  have  seen  him  perhaps  a  little  on 
his  way,  as  they  did  Mr.  Manning,  whose  curious  adventures,  by 
the  way,  after  a  li^^  of  more  than  twehty  years,  have  not  yet  met 
the  public  eye. 

The  peaks  of  the  Brooang  pass  are  far  from  being  the  highest 
of  the  Himalaya ;  there  are  to  be  found,  further  to  the  eastward, 
or  rather  south-eastward,  much  higher  points  than  these.  One 
or  two  have  been  stated,  but  not  on  satisfactory  authority,  to 
exceed  28,000  feet,  but  that  of  Dhawalagiri  has  been  aseertained 
by  repeated  triangulation,  carefully  conducted  by  Colonel  Coin* 
brook,  Captsdn  Webb,  and  others,  to  be  more  than  26,000  feet. 
This  extraordinary  range  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  with  mica-slate  and  quartz  rock.  It  is  stated  that  sand* 
stone  has  been  found  at  16,700  feet;  ammoniteii  in  limestone  at 
16,500  feet,  and  limestone  rock  extending  to  upwards  of  20,000 
feet. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Captain  Johnston's  expedition, 
drawn  up  from  his  MS.  by  W.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  will  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societu  of  London,  vol.  iv. 
p.  41.  And  some  remarks  on  the  botany  anu  other  branches  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  by  J,  Forbes 
Royle,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  are  contained  in  the  same  work,  vol.  v.  p.  36l. 
Cultivation,  Mr.  Royle  says,  ascends  on  the  south  side  as  high 
only  as  irom  9>00a  to  10,000  feet,  while  on  the  north  (in  Ladakh 
for  instance)  it  is  found  as  high  as  12^)00.  But  magni6cent  trees 
are  met  With  above  these  heights^  pn  both  sides«  and  £u:  above 
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them  again  a  doae  award  of  highly  succulent  pasture  is  every.- 
where  to  be  seen.  The  prevailing  woods  are  the  oak,  pines  of 
great  variety^  among  which  are  enumerated  the  P.  webbiana, 
deodoora,  exceUa,  and  morinda  ;  rhododendron,  taxus,  behda^  acer, 
cerasus,  and  populus ;  the  smaller  trees  are  juniperus,  salix,  and 
ribes  ;  the  grasses,  agrestis,  poa,  festuca,  bromus,  and  phleum. 

As  to  animals^  Mr.  Royle  states  that  the  entellus  of  the 
monkey  family  ascends  to  9,000  feet.  The  tiger,  leopard^  and 
others  of  the  feline  tribe,  follow  their  prey  to  about  the  same 
height ;  and  the  wild  dog  and  hog  abound.  The  cervus  jurao, 
or  great  stag,  is  very  common^  as  is  also  the  cervus  rutwa,  or 
barking  deer.  The  different  species  of  antelopes  are  generally 
found  in  the  higher  regions,  and  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Tartary 
and  Tibet,  but  they  also  descend  into  the  lower  ones.  Both  the 
eagle  and  the  vulture  are  common  even  to  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountains ;  pheasants  and  partridges,  to  say  nothing  of  crows^ 
jays,  and  cuckoos,  abound  everywhere.* 

2.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  Though  this  indefatigable 
man  has  been  forestalled  by  several  authors,  and  his  observations 
and  descriptions  rendered  somewhat  obsolete,  yet  the  country 
of  Ladakh  and  its  capital  Le  are  fresh  and  untouched  by  any 
other  European  traveller,  even  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  as 
this,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  work  that  can  be 
called  new,  occupying  more  than  one  half  the  first  volume  and 
part  of  the  second,  it  is  but  right  we  should  bestow  upon  it  as 
much  space  as  we  can  afford.  We  omit,  however,  any  detail  of  the 
numerous  obstructions  he  met  with,  the  tardy  negociations  with 
the  natives  and  the  consequent  delay,  all  of  which  were  conducted 
in  the  true  Chinese  style,  before  he  was  able  to  gain  access  to  the 
capital;  the  imtermediate  rough  and  rocky  country  of  Ladakh 
being  as  unfavourable  for  speedy  travelling,  as  his  place  of  resir 
dence  there  was  uncomfortable.  The  approach  and  his  reception 
are  thus  described  :*— 

^  The  road  led  over  a  sandy  ascent  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  be- 
tween two  low  ranges  of  barren  rock.  On  turning  a  narrow  defile,  by 
the  side  of  a  pile  of  stones,  it  came  to  two  large  sepulchral  towers,  con- 
nected by  a  pile  of  stones  a  thousand  paces  long.  We  next  came  to  a 
second  pile,  still  longer,  uniting  two  smaller  towers,  on  the  square  sides 
of  which  was  sculptured,  in  relief,  the  figure  of  an  enormous  quadruped 
of  mythological  invention,  the  head  and  breast  of  which  something  re- 
sembled those  of  a  lion,  except  that  the  mouth  was  armed  with  tusks.  . 

*  Wtt  may  take  thii  upportunity  of  expressine  the  great  pleasure  with  which  we 
have  examined  a  inperb  quarto,  called  ^  The  Sumalaya  Tourint,"  published  as  one 
of  the  aiumalt  fin  Chriitmas  1837.  The  letter-press  by  Miss  Kroma  Roberte,  is 
too  tfowexy,  but  the  descriptions  are  nevertheless  true  and  lively.  The  engravingn 
are  far  sunuribr  to  those  in  any  other  volume  of  the  class,  indeed  the  book  is  cheaper 
■i  #100  gtAMtiM  than  half  the  rest  wotild  be  at  two-pence. 
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....  These  lines  of  wall  were  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  Ae  streets 
of  which  we  found  ourselves  presently  after  passing  the  second  pile. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  people  to  see  the  entrance  of  the  Firingis, 
and  in  the  groups  were  mingled  the  good-humoured  faces  of  the  Lada- 
khis,  and  the  sullen  and  designing  countenances  of  the  Kashmiris,  the 
high  honnets  of  Yarkand,  and  the  bare  heads  of  the  Lamas,  with  the 
lung  lappets  and  astonished  looks  of  the  women.  The  Khalun  had  or- 
dered a  house  of  his  own  to  be  prepared  for  us,  which  was  sufficiently 
spacious  to  accommodate  our  whole  party  and  our  baggage,  and  which, 
although  of  rude  fabric,  was  a  palace  to  persons  who  nad  been  so  long 
exposed  in  tents,  and  those  the  worse  for  wear,  to  every  blast  of  wind, 
and  frequent  visitations  of  snow  and  rain.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  244-246. 

The  following  passage  gives  the  general  outline  of  the  country  :— 

*  Although  the  country  of  Ladakh  lies  at  a  lower  elevation  than  die 
mountain  ranges,  which  serve  as  ramparts  to  its  northern  and  southern 
frontier,  yet  its  general*  character  is  that  of  its  gigantic  neighbours,  and 
its  lowest  levels  are  in  the  vicinitv  of  perpetuai  snow.  It  is,  in  fiitot,  a 
series  of  narrow  valleys,  situated  between  mountains  not  of  very  great 
altitude  as  compared  with  the  land  at  their  feet,  but  ordinarily  towodng 
to  a  height  above  the  sea,  which  surpasses  that  of  the  pinnacles  of  the 
Alps.  The  elevation  of  Ij&  itself  is  more  than  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  northern  pergana  of  Nobra  are  two 
thousand  feet  above  that  level.  The  passes  that  lead  into  Ladakh  on  its 
southern  frontier  are  above  sixteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  there  are 
several  mountains  within  the  country  which  are  crossed  in  travelling 
from  one  valley  to  another,  as  the  Kandu  La,  Chang  La,  and  Parang 
La,  which  are  of  still  greater  altitude.' — \q\.  i.  pp.  259,  260. 

Through  this  rugged  country,  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  supposea 
to  be  in  extent  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Karakoram  or 
Black  Mountains  on  the  north  to  the  Himalaya  on  the  south,  and 
about  the  same  length  from  east  to  west,  the  main  branch  of  the 
river  Indus  winds  its  way,  with  its  numerous  tributaries  all  flowing 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  ravines,  and  generally  between  steep  banks 
of  naked  rock.  This  great  river,  the  most  striking  and  important 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Ladakh,  rises  in  the  Caillas  Moun- 
tains, and  is  here  termed  the  Sin-kha-bab,  '  the  river  that  rises  in 
the  lion^s  mouth.'  Its  two  principal  affluents  are  the  Zanskar 
from  the  norfti  and  the  Shayuk  from  the  south.  The  Dras,  also 
from  the  south,  joins  it  at  L4.  The  Piti  river  and  its  tributaries 
pass  the  Himalaya  towards  the  eastern  portion  of  Ladakh,  and 
constitute  the  original  branch  of  the  Setlej. 

The  surface  of  Ladakh,  thus  broken,  as  we  have  stated,  by 
steep  mountains  and  deep  ravines  or  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers 
run,  affords  but  little  space  for  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 
The  mountains  being  for  the  most  part  primitive,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  granite  and  felspar  has  clothed  the  slopes  and  little 
levels  with  a  coating  of  clay,  sand^  gravel,  and  pebbles,  which  is 
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only  rendered  productive  by  considerable  industry  and  skill.  Where 
not  under  cultivation^  the  aspect  of  the  surface  is  one  of  extreme 
sterility,  'in  which  a  few  willows  and  poplars  are  the  only  timber- 
treeSy  and  the  chief  verdure  is  that  of  Tartaric  furze,  with  a  few 
tofts  of  wormwood,  hyssop,  dog-rose,  and  other  plants  of  the 
desert.'  Then  the  climate  of  this  mountainous  and  elevated  region 
may  be  considered  peculiarly  inauspicious  to  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman.  Frost,  snow,  and  sleet  continue  from  September 
to  May.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  thermometer  stands  rarely 
above  13**,  and  Moorcroft  observed  it  on  the  1st  February  at  9h° : 
the  summer  months  are  intensely  hot.  At  Le,  on  the  4th  July, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  134^  in  the  sun,  the  temperature  at 
night  74°.  Even  in  winter,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  the  ther- 
mometer would  rise  to  SO"*  or  84^  when  it  sank  to  12^  or  13^  at 
night  It  is  the  summer  heat  only  that  allows  the  crops  to  ripen. 
MoOTcroft  says,  that  barley  sown  on  the  1 8th  May  was  cut  on  the 
l£th  Septonber ;  and  in  a  sheltered  valley  eight  hundred  feet 
lower,  the  same  grain  was  ready  for  the  sickle  in  two  months. 
Yet,  with  all  these  unpromising  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
harvests,  we  are  assured,  are  by  no  means  unproductive,  even 
without  recourse  being  had  to  alternation  of  crops  or  fallow,  arid, 
it  may  be  added,  almost  without  what  we  should  call  manure. 
For  want  of  wood  the  dung  of  cattle  is  consumed  as  fuel.  The 
substitute,  therefore,  we  are  told,  *  must  be  sought  in  the  habita- 
tions of  man,'  wherein  they  are  '  well  provided  with  apartments 
for  this  purpose.'  The  floors  are  strewed  with  a  coating  of  gravel 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  upon  this  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
fuel  and  all  kinds  of  offal  are  thrown  to  form  the  pabulum  to  sus- 
tain the  nutritive  properties  of  the  soil.  And  in  the  true  taste  of 
the  ancient  inhabitant&  of  the  country — for  all  matters  of  this 
kind  are  redolent  of  China — '  in  some  villages  public  receptacles 
are  constructed  for  the  people,  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  for 
general  use.'  like  the  Chinese,  too,  they  construct  parallel  stone 
walls  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  forming  a  succession  of  level 
terraces  with  stone  channels  to  convey  the  water,  conducted  from 
some  neighbouring  rill,  from  the  uppermost  to  the  lowest  terrace. 
The  plough  is  a  simple  machine  of  wood,  generally  willow, 
with  an  iron  point,  and  dniwn  by  a  zho-ox,  which  Moorcroft  says 
is  the  hybrid  male  between  the  bos  grunmens,  or  grunting  bull, 
and  the  common  cow.  The  grain  raised  is  wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat  of  various  kinds,  the  description  of  which  occupies 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pages.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad 
soil  and  want  of  manure,  Moorcroft  mentions  his  having  seen  in 
one  place  a  remarkable  field  of  wheat.  '  It  was  the  finest  crop 
I  ever  beheld;  and  a  spirited  English  farmer  would  have  thought 
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kuxuielf  sufiSciently  repaid  for  a  ride  of  many  milei  by  a  sigbt  of 
k ;'  but  then  he  explains  '  that>  being  clote  to  the  house  of  the 
farmer,  it  had  probaibly  obtained  a  larger  share  of  manure  than 
fields  more  distant'  There  is  one  plant  which,  from  Moor- 
eroft's  aocomnt  of  it^  is  well  deserving  of  notice*-— 'one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  fodder  in  Ladakh^  and  perhaps  of  any  country 
whatever.'  It  is  called  Prangos ;  its  nze  varies  according  to  its 
age>  from  a  nngle  leaf  covering  not  more  than  an  inch  of  surface^ 
to  a  cluster  of  leaves  and  flowers  spreading  to  a  circumference  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  The  head  of  the  Prangos,  in- 
eluding  leaves,  flowers,  stems,  and  seeds,  is  converted  into  hay  as 
winter,  forage  for  goats,  sheep,  and  cows.     Moorcroft  says :— « 

*  Considering  the  value  of  this  plant  as  fodder,  its  growing  in  a  poof 
sterile  soil,  in  every  variety  of  site^  except  actual  swamp,  and  in  a  bleak, 
cold  climate^  and  its  flouncing  wholly  in  independence  upon  the  care 
and  industry  of  man,  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  might  be  introduced 
with  national  advantage  into  many  parte  of  Britain,  and  would  convert 
her  heaths,  and  downs,  and  highlands,  into  storehouses  for  the  supply 
of  innumerable  flocks.' — vol.  i.  pp.  291,  292. 

To  which  Professor  Wilson  adds  in  a  note : — 

^  The  Prangos  has  been  placed  by  Mr.  Lindley  amongst  the  Umbelli- 
ferae  as  a  new  genus :  the  Ladakh  kind  he  denominates  Prangos  pabu' 
laria.  {Asiatic  Journal^  vol.  xix.  p.  198.)  Mr.  Royle  considers  it 
\ikelY  to  be  the  Silphium  of  the  ancients.  (lUustraticms  of  the  Botany 
of  Himalaya^  p.  230.)  The  seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in 
1822,  had,  unfortunately,  lost  their  vegetating  power,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  subsequent  supply  has  been  received.' 

But  the  plant  which  chiefly  affords  pasturage  for  the  cattle> 
both  tame  and  wild,  is  stated  to  be  the  Long-ma,  or  sand-grass, 
of  which  Moorcroft  says — 

'  Although  cattle  do  not  fatten  upon  it,  it  is  said  to  be  very  invigorating, 
and,  perhaps,  the  extremely  rich  quality  of  the  milk  of  the  yak  in  winter 
may  be  due  to  this  grass.  The  stories  related  by  the  carriers  of  its 
effects  in  restoring  vigour  to  overworked  horses  border  oil  the  marvel- 
lous. It  furnishes  almost  the  whole  of  the  winter  food  of  the  unstabled 
brood  mares  and  colte  of  the  Raja  of  Ladakh,  of  the  kiang,  or  wild 
horse,  of  the  yak,  and  of  all  cattle  which  are  left  unhoused  at  that  sea- 
son.'—«6.  pp.  294,  295. 

The  most  conunon  culinary  Tegetables  are  oniomH  carrotst^  tur-* 
nips,  and  cabbages>  with  a  small  quantity  of  earraway*  mustard, 
and  tobacco.  Moorcroft  talks  of  ten  different  kinds  of  apricots^ 
of  apples  in  great  variety,  and  a  very  agreeable  fruit  of  the  sze 
and  i^ape  of  the  French  olive.  It  is  called  somttg,  and  hat 
been  named  by  Dr.  Wallich  Eligagnut  MoorcfftU.  Its  chief 
use  is  said  to  be  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  brandy,  whidi 
both  Mohammedans  and  Chinese  prefisr  to>  that  distilled  from  the 
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grape.  A  long  account  is  then  given  of  the  Ladakh  rhnbaTb>  its 
cultivation,  medicinal  virtues^  and  value  as  an  articLe  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Mooreroft  enumerates  only  willows  and  poplars,  as  the  trees 
of  Ladakh ;  we  suspect  he  is  mistaken,  and  that>  in  all  the  ghauts 
of  that  mountainous  country,  the  deodar  and  the  other  trees  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya  of  the  same  elevatioiij  witt  be 
found. 

The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  asses,  yaks,  corm,  the  yak«> 
mule,  sheep^  goats,  and  dogs.  The  horses  are  small,  md  the  yak 
is  mostly  employed  in  the  transport  of  burdens.  Among  the 
sheep  he  mentions  one  called  the  purik,,  remarkable  for  its  dimi- 
nutive size  and  its  docile  habits*  The  dog,  he  says,  is  scarcely 
more  perfectly  domesticated  than  this  little  animal : — 

*  During  the  day  in  the  summer  months  it  is  pastured  amongst  the 
mountains,  but  at  night,  and  throughout  the  winter,  it  Rnds  shelter  in  a 
walled  yard,  or  \mder  the  roof  of  its  master.  In  this  state  it  seeks  with 
incessant  assiduity,  grass,  straw,  chaff,  grain,  peelings  of  esculent  vege- 
tables, and  always  attends  the  meals  of  the  fiunily  for  morsels  of  flour- 
cake,  barley-meal,  tea  buttered  and  salted,  or  exhausted  tea-leaves,  and 
will  Bometimes  even  nibble  a  bone.  It  would  be  an  invalu&ble  append- 
age to  the  cottage  of  the  British  peasant,  as  it  could  be  maintained  at 
scarcely  any  cost.' — vol.  i.  pp.  310,  311. 

The  shawl-goat  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals,  and  is 
common  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Lassa  and  Chinese 
Turkistan,  but  the  fleece  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  in 
Ladakh,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  Kashmir,  to  be  there 
worked  into  shawls.  Besides  the  tame  sheep  and  goats  there 
are  others  wild,  as  the  ovis  ammon,  &c.  There  is  also  a  small 
wild  horse  called  kiang,  which  in  vast  numbers  scours  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  but  Mooreroft  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
more  of  an  ass  than  a  horse  ;  adding,  however,  that  it  certainly  is 
not  the  gur-khor  or  wild  ass  of  Sindh.  He  rather  suspects  it  to 
be  something  of  the  quacha  kind  of  South  Africa,  though  it  is 
brown  without  stripes.  The  'account,  given  by  him  of  its  action 
agrees  with  that  of  the  quacha :  *  The  kiang  allows  his  pursuer 
to  approach  no  nearer  than  five  or  six  hundred  yards;  he  then 
trots  off,  turns,  looks,  and  waits  until  you  are  almost  within  dis- 
tance, when  he  is  off  again.*'  Marco  Polo,  however,  and  most  of 
the  old  travellers  in  these  regions,  mention  it  as  the  wild  ass^  and 
say  thi^  it  is  met  with  in  large  herds,  from  KUrdistan  far  to  the 
northward  and  eSBtwatd.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  wild 
ass,  of  whidi  one,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  common  habitations  of  Ladakh  are  mean,  and  but  ill  suited 
to  the  clinste.  They  are  of  rude  stones,  or  more  generally 
of  unburnt  bricks,  with  flat  roof»  of  poplar  tafteri  CT9mcd  with 
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willow  sfaoots>  over  which  is  a  stratum  ol  straw,  and  finally  a  cover- 
ing of  earthy  admitting  the  melted  snow>  and  rain  whenever  it  falls, 
which  is  but  seldom.  The^bedding  and  furniture  are  simply  a 
few  felts  and. sheep-skins^  a  large  chest,  and  two,  or  three 
benches  and  stools.  Their  plothing  is  of  woollen,  their  stock- 
ings of  felt  or  knitted  worsted,  and  they  generally  wear  a  cap  of 
black  cloth.  Their  food  is  equally  simple ;  salted  tea  twice 
a-day,  and  a  third  miBal  of  soup,  meal-porridge,  and  bread.  This 
is  the  common  diet  of  the  artificers  and  labourers ;  the  farmers 
and  the  shepherds  are  of  a  higher  class,  and  besides  tea,  wluch  is 
their  constant  beverage,  they  use  meat,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
bread.  They  also  drink  buza,  a  sort  of  beer  made  from  barley 
— and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  article  of  ■  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  made  generally  from  maize  or  Indian  corn,  bears  the 
same  name,  boqsa,  in  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa,  among  the 
boozers  of  which  regions  it  is  almost  in  universal  use. 

The  Raja. and  his  ofScial  servants  denize  their  revenues  from 
these  poor  people  in  kind,  and  they  also  voluntarily  contribute  to 
their  lamas  or  priests  in  the  same  way,  which  it  appears  they  are 
always  ready  to  do;  these  teachers  of  a  stupid  religion  being 
mosdy  of  a  mild,  kindly,  and  humane  character.  But  they  are 
not  themselves  averse  from  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Their 
temples,  like  themselves,  are  humble,  with  roofs  or  ^ceilings 
supported  on  wooden  columns  painted  red,  and  the  pannels  on 
the  sides  carved  and  ornamented  with  dragons  resembling  those  of 
China.  Like  the  Chinese,  too,  they  have  their  zelums  and  anis 
— monks  and  nuns-^each  of  whom  have  their  religious  establish- 
ments. The  Chinese  names  of  districts,  mountains,  and  rivers 
still  remain,  pure  or  corrupted,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  whom  the 
ancient  population  was  composed.  At  Yarkand,  and  other  parts 
of  Tartary  to  the  northward  of  Ladakh,  the  ruling  authorities  are 
still  Chinese,  but  the  inhabitants  more  to  the .  southward  are 
now,  as  they  were  some  centuries  ago,  mostly  Mohammedans, 
'  Islamism,'  says  Moorcroft,^ '  is  evidently  making  rapid  stride^ 
and  th^«  is  every.reason  to  expect  that  before  long  Ladakh  will 
be  entirely  a  Mohammedan  state/ 

The  goitre  is  so  prevalent  in  the  valleys  of  Ladakh  as  .to  have 
given  to  one  village  the  name  of  Gonh  (Oong,  we  suppose), 
which  means '  enlarged  neck.'  It  was  so  common  among  the 
females  in  particular,  ^  that  scarcely  a  woman  was  free  from  it. 
This  village  is  situated  in  a  close,  deep  valley,  flanked  by  steep 
and  high  mountains.  Bhndness  was  perhaps  more  universal 
than  goitre,  and  the  number  on  whom  Moorcroft  performed  for 
the  cataract  is  quite  surprising.  The  extreme  gratitude  mani- 
fested everywhere  by  the  poor  people,  whom  our  traiteller.  had 

relieved. 
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relieir^,  conreji  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  them.  One  day  a 
yofng*  man  ran  up  to  his  horse^  took  hold  of  the  flap  of  his  coat^ 
and  put  it  to  his  forehead ;  presently  an  old  man  came  up  and 
went  through  the  same  ceremony,  after  which  they  pressed  him 
to  pitch  his  tent.  This  poor  fellow  had  recovered  his  sight  by 
an  operation  at  Le  the  year  before ;  the  young  man  was  his  son : — 

*  When  I  had  complied  with  their  request  they  disappeared,  but  pre- 
sently returned  with  provender  for  our  horses,  and  firewood  for  ourselves, 
some  flour,  and  a  sheep :  and  no  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  them  to 
take  back  the  articles,  or  receive  their  value  in  return.  This  was  the 
only  way,  they  said,  in  which  they  could  show  their  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  I  had  conferred  upon  the  old  man,  and  they  prayed  me  not  to 
reject  such  an  expression  of  their  thanks.     J,  therefore,  accepted  their 

E resents,  and  was  well  pleased,  though  not  at  all  surprised,  to  find  so 
vely  a  sense  of  obligation  entertained  by  these  simple  people.' — vol.  ii; 
p.  21. 

In  short,  wherever  he  went  he  had  patients  applying  to  him, 
who  were  all  anxious  to  show  theb  gratitude  by  presents  of  flour^ 
bread,  butter,  tea,  vegetables,  and  the  like,  '  so  that,"  says  Moor- 
croft,  'had  any  stranger,  unacqumnted  with  the  circumstance, 
seen  me  thus  surrounded  by  my  patients  and  their  presents,  he 
would  have  thought  me  a  retail  dealer  of  farm  produce  in  the 
midst  of  his  customers.' 

In  this  miserable  country — a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  ravines-^ 
Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  party  spent  two  years,  not  altogether  idly> 
it  is  true,  but  in  making  I'arious  excursions  in  all  directions,  and 
scrambling  up  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  for  little  or  no  other 
purpose,  as  it  would  appear,  than  to  record  their  having  done 
wo.  He  has  ascertained,  but  it  is  not  stated  how,  the  height 
of  the  Psaka-la  to  be  15,000  feet ;  of  the  Kanda-la,  the  Parang-la, 
each  16,000  feet;  of  the  Manbar,  1 6,500  feet;  and  the  Chang-la, 
17»B00  feet.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  so  many  feet  df 
these  great  altitudes  were  actually  ascended.  They  rise  out  of 
an  elevated  and  rugged  country  whose  '  lowest  levels,*  we  are 
told,  '  are  in  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  snow,' — that  is,  at  the  very 
least  12,000  feet;  the  town  of  Le  is  stated  to  be  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  actual  ascent,  therefore,  is  the  difference 
only  between  the  numbers  stated  and  that  of  the  *  levels '  out 
of  which  they  rise. 

Part  of  tins  delay  in  Ladakh  was  owing,  however,  to  his  waiting 
for  the  return  of  a  native,  Abdul  Latijf,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Yarkand  to  negociate  with  the  Chinese  authorities  for  permission 
to  pass  through  that  city.  This  was  refused,  though  the  mes- 
senger experienced  no  difficulties  in  proceeding  thither,  noi*  would 
MoorcFaft  himself,  had  he  at  once  undertaken  the  journey.    His 

VOL.  LXi.  NO.  cxxi.  I  stay 
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^taj  in  these  upper  regioas^  Professor  Wilson  observes^  was  perhapa 
more  protracted  than  it  needed  to  haye  been>  and  it  appeared 
go  to  the  Bengal  government,  which  ordered  the  suspension  of 
^  salary  during  the  further  prolongation  of  his  absence ;  an 
order  that  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  his 
movements.  He  writes  indeed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Palmer^  that  this 
check  shall  not  weigh  upon  his  measures^  ^  although,  on  account 
of  my  children,  I  could  wish  to  avoid  encroaching  on  my  past 
Savings  :  yet  even  this  shall  not  be  exempt,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  my  objects.  The  accumulation  of  property  can 
never  afford  such  gratification  to  my  mind,  as  the  reflection  of 
having  been,  in  some  degree,  accessory  to  the  benefit  of  my 
country ;  and  of  this  retrospect  no  human  power  can  deprive  me. 
1  Moorcroft,  however,  was  soon  fated  to  experience  the  inconve- 
nienoe  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Having  forty  persons  to  maintain* 
and  no  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  merchandise  at  a  fair  price,  hf 
was  obliged  to  negociate  bills  on  his  agents  in  Calcutta,  through 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the  Resident  at  Delhi.  Sir  David,  howT 
ever,  did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  advance  money  on 
)l>ills  drawn  by  one  not  accredited  by  the  Company,  and  refuse4 
payment  till  he  had  made  a  reference  to  Calcutta ;  and  here  was 
another  cause  of  delay  in  Ladakh.  The  refusal  produced  a  letter 
to  the  General,  in  which  is  deeply  marked  the  warmth  of  Moor- 
croft's  feelings,  both  of  resentment  against  his  own  countryman^ 
fuid  of  gratitude  to  a  stranger  and  a  Toork : — 

•  When  my  days  were  racked  with  anxiety, — ^my  nights  passed  in 
sleeplessness, — when  I  saw  only  a  refuge  from  loss  of  character  in  the 
;nisera,ble  expedient  of  selling  merchandise  at  one-third  of  its  value, 
from  a  general  combination  of  Kashmiri  interest  against  me, — Provi- 
clence  raised  up  a  friend  in  a  native  of  Khojand,  a  trader  of  Yarkand, 
whose  feelings  of  respect  for  British  merchants,  impressed  by  accounts 
related  to  him  in  Russia,  induced  him  to  advance  money  to  relieve  my  ^^ 
embarrassment.     This  individual,  Mullah   Partab  Bai,  a  name  tha^^" 
should  be  dear  to  every  true-bom  Briton,  did  not,  with  cautious  prj^^ 
idence,  send  my  bill  to  you  previously,  to  ascertain  its  value  (the  fal^ 
experienced  by  my  draft  on  Messrs.  Palmer),  but,  with  a  hbertlit^ 
worthy  of  even  a  Britbh  merchant,  advanced,  on  the  instant,  the  numey 

1  required.' — Preface^  pp.  xl,  xli. 

*  Again  the  generous  Toork  interposed.  His  friendship  would  not 
allow  me  to  drain  my  nearly  exhausted  treasury  of  almost  its  last  rupee, 
hut  replaced  tbe  ingots  of  silver  I  had  borrowed,  along  with  the  interest 
and  expenses,  and  gave  me  cash  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  above 
seven  thousand  rupees,  for  which  he  ventured  to  accept  my  bill,  in  the 
fullest  confidence  on  my  honesty  and  honour.     Under  what  feelings,  but 

'such  ^  are  painfully  humiliating  to  me  as  a  Briton,  can  I  contemn 

pkte  the  eoutrast  between  the  conduct  of  my  countryman,  the  Resident 

>at  Delhi,  and  that  of  a  straiiger»  a  Toorauee  merdbant,  who  never  before 
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4uid  se^'  an  Engltrfinian  ?  But^  hiiS  generosity  fitop|[)e4  not?  at  the  mntt 
point  of  aocomcrnDdation ;  he  hoped^  by  this  proof  of  his  own  lelisnce  o|i 
my  integrity,  to  arrest  the  clamour  of  calumny  raised  against  my  chv 
jacter,  and  the  effort  has  been  completely  successful.  Thus,  in  thyi 
coimtry  the  name  and  credit  of  a  Briton  have  not  yet  bec^  stained*'— 
ib,  p.  xlii. 

Moorcroft^s  stay  in  Ladakh  was  the  cause  of  incurring  the 
disapprobation  of  the  goremment^  in  an  affair  of  still  greater  im- 
portance than  his  pecuniary  concerns — we  allude  to  his  interpo- 
sition in  political  matters^  by  becoming  the  medium  of  a  tendcsr 
made  to  him  of  the  allegiance  of  Ladakh  to  British  authority, 
and  his  writing  to  Runjeet  Sing  to  expostulate  with  that  chief  oh 
his  unjustifiable  demand  of  tribute  from  L^.     Mr.  Wilson  says^ 

*  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Runjeet  Sing,  no  doubt>  induced  the 
-government  to  reprove  Mr.  Moorcroft,  and  to  decline  the  proiered 
allegiance  of  Ladakh.'  Runjeet  Sing,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  have  taken  offence  at  Moorcroft's  interference ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  wore  the  semblance  at  least  of  giving  countenance  to  his  pro- 
jects, supplying  him  at  this  very  time  with  matchlocks  and 
bayonets  wherewith  to  arm  his  followers.  The  conceited  youi^ 
Frenchman  Jacquemont^  when  in  Kashmir,  pretends  that  he  TOf 
ceived  a  letter  from  Ahmed  Shah  of  Ladakh>  placing  the  oounlry 
at  his  disposal,  which  communication,  he  has  no  doubt,  'is  an 
answer  to  the  overtures  indiscreetly  made  six  or  seven  years  ago  to 
this  prince  by  Mr.  Moorcroft.'  But  this  is  not  true,  -the  overturcss 
to  Mr.  Moorcroft  having  come  from  another  quarter  ;  and  as  little 
truth  is  there  in  the  assertion,  that  Moorcroft  ever  '  jesuitically 
gave  himself  a  political  character.'  In  accepting  the  tendered 
allegiance,  Moorcroft  appears  to  have  been  firmly  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  humanity,  of  conmiercial  benefit,  and  of  political 
securi^,  fully  authorized  him  to  do  so.     'I  conceived,'  he  says, 

*  the  allegiance  of  Ladakh,  voluntarily  proffered,  and  imposing  no 
obligation  from  which  the  slightest  inconvenience  could  restdt^ 
could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  my  government,  and  I  forwarded 
the  memorial  and  tender  to  Calcutta.  To  have  been  visited  with 
-censure  where  I  must  still  think  I  merited  commendation,  was  a 
sufficient  disappointment ; '  and  he  ascribes  his  subsequent  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  '  to  the  harsh,  peremptory,  and  public  manner 
in  which  discredit  was  offered  to  his  proceedings  by  the  Resident 
of  Delhi  and  the  government  of  Bengal.' 

3.  The  failure  of  negociations  at  Yarkand,  and  the  return  6t 
Abdul  Latif,  who  had  been  sent  thither,  hastened  at  length  the 
departure  of  Moorcroft  from  Kashmir,  whence  he  designed.tb 
pursue  his  route  by  Attock>  Peshawar,  and  Kabul,  to  Bokhara. 
We  have  little  to  say  of  Kashmir^  wh^  has  been  ik>  fr^^^i^oitly 
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i^^kAheAhy  travellers  both  before  and  since  Moorcroft's  Tint**-- 
befoi^,  by  Bernter  and  Forster,  who  are  supposed  to  have  highly 
embellished  this  secluded  valley ;  and  since  by  Jacquemont 
and'B^ron  Hiigcl^  who  have  seen  it  in  no  better,  or  wther 
iitdtfed  lift  a  worse  light  than  Moorcroft.  In  fact,  from  Ber- 
iner*s  account,  confinning  a  previovis  impression,  Kashmir  was 
consider^  as  dr  sort  of  earthly  pEomlise.  Shut  in  by  the  Hima- 
laya on  the  north,  and  united  to  that  mighty  range,  at  its  two 
extremities,  by  a  circular  sweep  of  mountains  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet  in  height,  the  general  level  of  its  own  surface  being 
nearly  6,000  feet,  >  it  became  almost  excluded,  like  the  Happy 
Valley  of  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  rest  of  the  worid ; 
accessible,  however,  by  mountain  passes  to  Tartary  and  Hin- 
dbostan,  niore  especially  to  the  latter  by  means  of  the  great 
Hydaq)e6,  which  rises  in  and  flows  through  it.  Under  a  free 
and  independent  government,  with  the  industrious  habits  of  the 
people  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  it  would  soon  be  again, 
as  it  once  was,  a  country  of  considerable  prosperity ;  but  the 
withering  grasp  of  despotism,  imd  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the 
Sikh  rnier,  Runjeet  Sing,  have  reduced  this  once  happy  valley 
almost  to  a  desert.  Jacquemont  says,  that  in  its  present  state 
•  htmfmmteu  all  imaginaUe  poverty ; '  that '  it  is  a  land  of  beggars, 
seo«aidrels,  and  bamHts ;  *  and  that  •  the  roguery  of  the  Kash- 
mirians  k  proverbial  in  the  East.'  Moorcroft  says  pretty  much 
the  same : — 

*  In  •  character  the  Kashmirian  is  selfish,  superstitious,  ignorant, 
supple,  intriguing,  dishonest,  and  false :  he  has  great  ingenuity  as  a 
mechanic,  and  a  decided  genius  for  manufactures  and  commerce,  but 
his  transactions  are  always  conducted  in  a  fraudulent  spirit,  equalled 
only  by  the  efirontery  with  which  he  faces  detection.  The  vices  of  the 
Kashmirian  I  cannot  help  considering,  however,  as  the  eflfects  of  his 
political  condition,  rather  than  his  nature,  and  conceive  that  it  would 
not  he  difficult  to  transform  him  into  a  very  different  beinjr.' — vol.  ii 
pp.  128,129,  * 

His  account  of  the  capital  matches  that  of  the  people ;  and  the 
gardeis,  of  which  so  much  was  formerly  said,  now  present  a 
9trikia^  picture  of  wretchedness  and  decay : — 

*  The  general  character  of  the  city  of  Kaslunir  is  that  of  a  confused 
mass  of  Ill-favoured  buildings,  forming  a  complicated  labyrinth  of  narrow 
and  dirty  lanes,  scarcely  broad  enough  for  a  single  cart  to  pass,  badly 
paved,  and  having  a  small  gutter  in  the  centre  full  of  filth,  banked  up 
on  each  side  by  a  border  of  mire.  The  houses  are  in  general  two  or 
three  stories  high;  they  are  built  of  unbumt  bricks  and  timber,  the 
former  scrvmg  for  little  else  than  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  latter; 
they  are  not  plastered,  are  badly  constructed,  and  are  mosdy  in  a  ne- 
glected and  nlinouBconditionj  with  broken  doors,  or  no  doors  at  all, 
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widtsh^t^ared  kttk^s,  wandow«  atopped  up.vitk  botfdg^  pap^^  e)r  r^gi, 
^ralk  out  of  ike  perpesi4icul»r,  bxA  pitched  iroQ&  thris^U^ng  to  &U.f-^ 
Yol.  ii. pp..ll8,ll9. 

But  the  following  aeoount  is  «till  more  ideplorablf ;  and  tiling 
have  pvog^essirely  groim  imam,  as  testified  by  Baron  HiigeU 
yrho  Mates  the  population  of  the  valley  lo  have  declined  tQ.  one- 
fourth  of  what  Moorcroft  makes  it,  that  is>  from  800^000  io 
200,000.*     The  latter  says~  ,  , 

*  The  population  of  the  City  of  Kashmir,  although  mueh-diminishod^ 
must  be  numerous.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons^  it.ia 
said,  are  employed  in  the  shawl  monufiM^ture  iuone ;  and,  although  this 
ia  the  chief  employment  of  the  population,  yet  the  other  trades  and 
occupations,  essential  to  the  support ,  of  a  lu^e  city,  must,  at  leasts 
double  the  amount :  the  population  of  the  province  is  estimated  at^  eight 
hundred  thousand.  Everywhere,  however,  the  people  are  in  the  most 
abject  condition ;  exorbitantly  taxed  by  the  Sikh  government,  and  sub- 
jected to  every  kind  of  extortion  and  oppression  by  its  officers.  The 
consequences  of  this  system  are,  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the  ccfuntry : 
not  more  than  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  cultivable  t^iurface  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants,  starving  at  hom^,  are  driven  in  great  mlnlben 
to  the  Plains  of  Hindustan.  In  like  manner  the  people  of  the  ci^  are 
rapidly  thinning,  though  less  from  emigration,  than  poverty  and  disease: 
the  prevalence  of  the  latter  in  its  most. aggravated  lorma  wAs.fearfoUy 
extensive.  I  devoted  every  Friday  to  the  reception  of  vis^  from  the 
sick,  and  a  greater  number,  and  cases  of.  greater  inveteracy  crowded 
round  my  door  than  ever  presented  themselves  at  the  Hdtel'de  Dieu.  I 
had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  6,800  patients  on  my  list,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  suffering  from  the  most  loathsome  diseases,  brought 
on  by  scant  and  unwholesome  food,  dark,  damp,  and  ill-ventilated 
lodgings,  excessive  dirtiness,  and  gross  immorality.' — vol.li.  pp.  123^  134. 

The  floating  gardens  on  the  lakes  for  the  production  of  mekma 
and  cucumbers  are  curious  and  minutely  described.  They  art' 
composed  of  the  thick-growing  aquatic  plants  near  the  margins 
of  the  lake,  cut  off  at  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  pressed  into  close  contact ;  there  is  then  laid  upon  them  a 
stratum  of  the  tops  of  sedges^  reeds^  and  other  plants^ — and  on 
these  again  a  slight  covering  of  mud  ;  each  bed  is  about  six  feet 
broad,  and  of  an  indefinite  length.  Moorcroft  says  he  traversed 
about  fifty  acres  of  these  floating  beds^  and  saw  not  above  half  a 
dozen  unhealthy  plants ;  '  nor  have  I  seen  in  the  cucumber  and 
melon  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  very  populous  cities  in  Europe^  o^ 
in  Asia,  so  laige  an  expanse  of  plant,  in  a  state  equally  healthy.* 

Mr.  Moorcroft  gives  a  very  minute  description  of  the  whoIi» 
process  of  the  shawl  manufacture,  of  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  convey  any  idea  within  any  reasonable  codfpasSs, 

*  Jouintl  of  the  R<^1 13«ognipfakal  Sodsfy,  vsU  ri.  p.  348« 
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na  TriMh  in  Ladakk,  Kaiihmir,  Bokhara,  ^. 

bttt  Mr.i^^lion  elates  that  *Ae  creation  of  the  iiiaiiii£iictiire  of 
Briiiflk  shawls  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed^  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  solely,  to  Mr.  Moorcroft,  he  having  sent  to  England  patterns 
«f  shawls,  and  information  regardii^  iheir  manufacture.'  Their 
method  of  damasking  sword-blades,  and  of  twisting  gun  and 
pistol  barrels,  for  which  the  Kashmirians  were  once  celebrated,  is 
also  given  in  full  detail  by  .Moorcroft ; — but  this  species  of  manu- 
facture, like  that  of  shawls,  (and  indeed  of  all  other  branches  of 
\adustryf)  is  so  enormously  taxed,  that  if  the  system  should  be 
continued  much  longer  Kashmir  must  lose  both  entirely.  ^     - 

■  In  the  mountains  that  enclose  the  valley  of  Kashmir  are  im- 
mense forests  of  that  noble  tree  the  deodar  pine  (pinus  deodara). 
The  timber  of  this  tree  is  extensively  used  in  their  temples, 
mosques,  and  buildings  in  general.  Such,  says  Moorcroft,  is  its 
durability,  that  in  none  of  the  384  columns  of  the  great  mosque  of 
Jama  Musjid  *was  any  vestige  of  decay,  from  exposure  or  in- 
sects, to  be  discovered,  although  they  have  been  erected  above  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  have  received,  for  some  time  past,  very 
little  care.'  Most  of  the  bridges  over  rivers  and  canals  are 
eonstructed  chiefly  of  this  timber,  and  Moorcroft  tells  us  that 
pieces  taken  from  one  of  these  'were  found  httle  decayed, 
although  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  for  400  years.'  We 
are  glad  to  And  that  this  noble  tree  has  been  introduced,  how- 
ever tardily,  into  England.  We  understand  that  several  hundred 
plants  are  ^now  growing  vigorously  in  Loixl  Harrington's  park 
at  Elvaston,  and  that  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  several  other 
places. 

What  a  source  of  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-building  in 
India  do  these  deodar  forests  of  Kashmir  offer,  and  how  eauly 
<;ould  it  be  floated  down  into  the  Sutlej  and  the  other  waters  of 
die  Punjab,  all  communicating  vdth  the  Indus,  and  conveyed  by 
it  to  the  sea-coast,  provided  that  river  and  the  fertile  provinces 
crossed  by  its  confluents  were  annexed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to 
British  India;  for  we  maintain  that  until  the  Indus  be  made  the 
western  boundary  as  high  up  as  Attock,  there  is  no  security 
against  foreign  invasion  from  the  same  quarter  which  admitted  the 
victorious  Alexander  into  the  Punjab  ;  nor  indeed  is  India  secure 
firom  invasion  without  the  occupation  of  the  Affghan  territory  as 
high  up  as  Kabul.  The  rightful  sovereigns  of  this  territory, 
Kashmir,  and  the  Punjab,  are  the  two  unfortunate  brothers,  the 
^htless  Zemaun  Shah  and  Shah  Shoodjah  el  Molok,  both  living 
under  the  bountiful  protection  of  the  British  government  at  Lo- 
diana.  Runjeet  Sing  is  on  the  brink  of  the  grave:  his  death 
mxist  create  that  disturbance  which  almost  invariably  follows  ihe 
demise  of*  an  usurper;  and  humanity,  sound  policy,  and  justice 
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f6  the  ihnltitude  of  oppressed  inhabitanti,  who  must  "be  tltv 
^eatest  sufferers  at  such  m  crisis,  would  authoriw  the  interpo** 
sition  of  the  British  government  so  far>  at  least,  as  to  restore 
the  deposed  sovereigns  to  their  rightful  possessions,  and  to  oc- 
cupy and  govern  the  country  in  their  names.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  mince  the  matter ;  we  have,  from  uncontrollable  circunH 
stances,  proceeded  so  far,  that  to  stand  still  will  be  as  fatal  tm 
to  retreat.  We  have  long  had  under  our  protection  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  King  of  Oude,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  a  host  of 
other  petty  rajahs,  to  the  great  benefit  and  blessing  of  their  siib« 
jects  and  the  whole  people  of  Hindustan.  This  is  no  vague 
assertion — it  is  attested  by  every  Englishman  who  has  been 
through  the  provinces,  as  well  as  by  a  witness  who  will  not  be 
accused  of  partiality  towards  England.  '  One  must  have  travelled 
in  the  Punjab,*  says  Jacquemont,  'to  know  what  an  immense 
benefit  to  humanity  the  English  dominion  in  India  is,  and  what 
miseries  it  spares  eighty  millions  of  souls  !*  And  having  stated 
the  enormous  population  of  the  Punjab  that  subsists  only  by  the 
slaughter  of  others,  he  adds,  '  I  cannot  witness  the  frightful  evUs 
of  such  a  system  without  ardently  desiring  to  see  the  English 
extend  their  frontiers  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Indus;*  coupling 
with  this,  however,  a  further  desire,  in  which  we  by  no  means 
accord,  '  that  the  Russians  should  occupy  the  other  bank  of  the 
river.*  In  our  opinion,  the  possession  of  the  Indus  would  be  the 
torest  means  of  preventing  Russia,  or  any  other  power,  irom 
occupying  *  the  other  side  of  the  river.' 

4.  Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  party  quitted  Kashmir  on  the  31st 
July,  1883,  but  returned,  and  <£d  not  finally  leave  it  till  the 
tniddle  of  October,  having  spent  a  whole  year,  very  nearly,  in 
that  valley,  for  what  purpose,  after  their  return  more  especially^ 
excepting  that  of  making  excursions,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
When  fairly  under  way  he  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Peshawar 
and  Kabul,  of  which  we  have  already  had  so  much  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  embassy  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  the  journey  of 
Lieutenant  Bumes,*  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  here  to 
dwell  on  that  part  of  the  journey,  or  even  on  the  route  from 
Kabul  to  Bokhara. 

At  Kunduz  he  was  kept  a  prisoner,  and  robbed  of  goods  to  the 
value  of  some  20,000  rupees,  by  that  most  accomplished  scoundrel 
Murad  Beg^  from  whose  fangs  Burnes,  with  all  his  wit  and  acti- 
vity, barely  escaped  with  impunity.  The  delay  and  vexation 
caused  by  this  monster,  at  this  most  pestilent  spot  in  the  whole 
jotimey,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  general  disease  which  finally 
destroyed  so  many  df  the  party.     Some  good  and  generous  men 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xiv.  and  liL 
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mctf  to  be  met'With  in  every  country ;  wad  thus  at  Kundusj  o^r 
traveller  havings  thrown  himlelf  on  the  protection  of  a  holy  maa 
who  was  supposed  to  haye  great  influence  on  the  rapacious  chief, 
he  assured  him  of  his  good  offices  as  far  as  they  could  avails  and 
hoped  he! could  secure  both  his  person  and  property  from  any 
further  aggression :  this  was  a  duty,  he  said,  which  he  owed  to  a 
stranger  .who  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  protection ;  it  was  a 
4uty  he  owed  to.God.  It  was  in  vain  that  Moorcroft  urged  his 
acceptance  of  a  .pair  of  handsome, shawls  and  two  dresses  of 
faixiaddolh;  he  persisted  in  declinmg  the  present,  not  from  any 
disrespeet  to  the  dtrai^er  who  offered  it,  but  out  of  regard  to  his 
^wn '  reputation.  -  He  would  accept,  he  said,  what  was  offered, 
but  having  done  so,  it  became  him  to  give  it  back  a^n,  that  it 
might  not  be  said  his  interposition  was  interested.  By  means  of 
this  good  man  he  effected  his  escape  secretly,  juSt  when  further 
roblHBry  was  in  contemplation.  Moorcroft  says,  *  when  the  mo- 
meiKt  of  depsCrtur^  arHved,  he  blessed  me  and  I  took  my  leave, 
sincerely  grateful  to  him  for  an  interposition  wbidi  alone  oould 
hhve  preserved  us  from  destructiem,  and  which  had  been  exercised 
thtoughout  the  whole  affair  in  a  manner  uniformly  kindj  benevo*- 
lerit,  and  though  gentle,  yet  resolute.' 

'  Mr.  Moorcroft,  after  all  the  dangers,  delays,  and  vexationaoc- 
casi(thed  by  the  monster  of  Kiinduz,  confesses  -that  he  bad  *  lost 
oount  of  the  course  of  time;'  but  it  was  on  the  Jst  Febiiiavy, 
1824,  that  became  to  the  district  of  •  Maaar.  He  halted  at  the 
city,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Balkh,  which  he  describes  pretty 
muqh'^aJs  Burnes  did  ten  years  afterwards.  From  Bdkh  he  ad* 
vanc^  toVrards  Bokhara,  crossing  the  Oxus  at  the  ferry  of  Khwt^ii 
Sal^h,  the  river  being  here  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  (^posite 
the  Temple  Gardens.  The  boots^  were  tracked  across  by  horses 
swimming,  the  river  in  places  being  five  fathoms  deep.  He  then 
halted  at  Karsh,  a  ti>wn  inferior  only  to  Bokhara.  Proceeding 
thence  over  a  cultivated  strip  of  ground  on  which  the  city  stands, 
he  says,  '  We  s^din  came  to  a  sandy  and  sterile  tract,  less  imdu- 
lating  than  that  nearer  the  river,  but  equally  improductive.  it 
was  with  no  slender  satisfaction  that  on  the  morning  of  the  £5th 
February,  1825,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  protracted 
piigrimiige,^t  the  gates  of  that  city  (Bokhara)  which  had  for  five 
years  been  the  object  of  our  wanderings,  privations,  and  penis.' — . 
And  here  also  ends  the  present  work. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Professor  Wilson  for  breakizig  off  the 
narrative  thus  abruptly,  is  as  follows  :— 

*  Mr.  Moorcroft  remain^  at  Bokhara  nearly  five  months,  but  the 
notes  which  he  has  left  of  bis  residence  arc  so  very  desultory  and  imper- 
fecty  and  BO  much' superseded  by  subsequent  puJUtcslkras,  that  I  have 
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tlioiiglit  it  ndvisable/to  close  the  account  of  the  journey  with  Uui  arrival 
at  tluit  city*  He  ivaa  received  by  the  King  with-  aa  much  kindness  aa 
could  be  expeqted  from  Mir  Hyder,  a  selfiBh,  sensual,  and  narrow-minded 
bigot,  and«  after  various  difficulties,  arising  from  the  meanness  ^d  cu- 
pidity, chiefly,  of  the  monarch  himself,  disposed  of  part  of  nis  goods,  and 
effected  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  valuable  horses,  with  which  he 
puiposed  to  return  to  Hindustan.  After  crossing  the  Oxus  on  his  way 
back,  about  the  4th  or  5th  August,  1825,  Mr.  Moorcroft  detentiiiied  to 
deviate  from  the  road,  in  order  to  go  to  Maimana,  where  he  understood 
it  was  likely  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  important  additions  to  his 
atock  c/f  horses.  •*  Before  I  quit  Turkistan,"  he  writes  from  Bokhara, 
**  I  mean  to  penetrate  into  that  tract  which  contains,  probably,  the  beat 
honcB  in  Asia,  but  with  which  all  intercourse  has  been  i  siispended 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  experiment  ia  full  of  hazard,  but  lejeu 
vau^  bien  la  chandelieJ**  His  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeaL.  At 
Andhko,  where  he  spent  some  days  in  effecting  purchases,  he  was  taken 
ill  with  fever,  and  died.' — Preface^  pp.  xlVL,  xlvii. 

Bnmea  and  Meyendorff  have  satisfied  our  curiosity  with  regard 
to  Bokhara ;  what  we  still  want,  and  which  no  one  has  afforded 
US  since  the  days  of  Timur  Khan,  is  an  account  of  Samarcand, 
to  the  eastwaxd  of  Balkh — that  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  and 
that  extensive  plain  on  which  it  stands,  atudded  with  dwellings 
in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves,  where  Clavijo,  the  envoiy  of 
Henry  III.  of  Castille  to  Tamerlane  in  1403,  two  years  .before 
the  death  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  was  present  at  a  splendid  fete,  on 
which  occasion,  says  the  ambassador,  his  nine  queens  caroused 
wine  out  of  golden  goblets  till  they  all  got  royally  drunk.  .  Of  the 
present  state  of.  that  once-embellkhed  plain,  and  of  what  atill 
amy  remain  of  that  once-renowned  city>  we  should  like  very  much 
to  see  a  true  and  lively  description. 

The  death  of  Moorcroft  was  correctly  ascertained  by.  Burnes:- 
ha  observes,  however, '  if  he  died  a  natural  death,  I  do  not  .think 
he  sunk  without  exciting  suspicion  ;*— but  Mr. Wilson  says, '  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case,  although  he  had 
fallen  among  robbers,  who  seized  upon  his  property,  and  put  h^s 
followers  into  confinement.  Such  was  the  luckless  fate  of  an 
individual  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  prudence  or 
judgment,  must  ever  stand  high  among  travellers  for  his  irrepres- 
sible ardour,  bis  cheerful  endurance,  inflexible  perseverance  in  the 
prosecution  of  bis  objects,  and  his  disinterested  zeal  for  the  credit 
and  prosperity  of  his  country.'  His  followers,  as  soon  as  liberatiedr 
by  the  intercession  of  a  holy  man,  conveyed  their  master's  body 
to  Balkh,  where  it  was  buried.  And  here  another  loss  waa  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  medical  assistant.  Mr. 
Trebeck,  now  left  alone,  moved  on  to  Mazar,  was  there .  seized 
with  feverj  ai^d,  after  a  short  iUnesa^.  fgllowed  his  cumpaniona  to 
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Ibe  grave. '  *  After  burying  his  two  Europeati  ffflow-tnivdlers,' 
says  Mr.  Durnes^  'he  sunk  at  an  early  age^  after  four  moatbi^ 
sufferings  in  a  far  distant  country,  without  a  friend,  without  assist* 
ance,  and  without  consolation.'  The  fatality  did  not  stop  here. 
Mir  Izzet  UUah,  who  had  quitted  the  party  at  Kunduz,  died  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year  at  Kabul ;  the  germ  of  deaths 
Mr.  Wilson  thinks,  having  been  imbibed  at  this  notoriously  un* 
healthy  place ;  and  then  ultimately  the  whole  party  fell  victims 
to  the  rapacity  of  that  barbarian  robber  Murad  Beg. 
.  We  tbmk,  on  the  whole^  that  this  narrative  might  have  been 
advantageously  condensed  into  one  volume.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  editor  has  only  done  what  he  thought  due  to 
Moorcroft ;  and  all  must  at  any  rate  be  thankful  that  the  labours 
o^  so  enterprising  and  indefatigable  a  traveller  have  by  the  care 
and  industry  of  Professor  Wilson  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 


Abo-.  V. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  PubUeation 
:  of  Printed  Papers ;  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix, 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  8th  May, 
'    1837. 
a    The  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Vindication  of  the  Privilege 

of  the  House  of  Commons  to  publish  its  Proceedings*     Londcm. 
•    18S7.  . 

3.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Langdale  on  the  Recent  Proceedings  in  the 
.   House  of  Commons  en  the  Subject  of  Privilege,     By  Thomas 

Pemberton,  M.P.     Second  Edition.     London.    1837. 

4.  Remarks  on  a  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Publication  of  Printed  Papers,  By  P.  A, 
Pickering,  Esq.,  A.M.     Second  Edition*     London.     1837. 

TT  is  the  remark  of  Hume,  that  the  complicated  machinery 
^  of  our  government,  the  King,  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  public  institutions,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  are  all  established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  twelve  men 
into  a  jury-box.  This  remark  places  in  the  most  striking  point 
of  view  the  paramount  importance  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  consideration  due  to  the  courts  of  law  in  comparison  with  all 
the  other  institutions  of  society,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of 
preserving  the  judicial  authority  unimpaired.  Whatever  our  re- 
forming ministry  may  think,  (or  rather  say,  for  we  believe  many 
of  them  are  conservative  in  their  hearts),  it  would  be  just  possible 
for  this  great  country  to  exist  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and,  what  is  more,  enjoy  a  reasonable  proportion  of  prosperity, 
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tHtbOUt  the  aid  of  that  aisembl]^  which  at  prefsent  aspites  *io  oonf*- 
filtrate  the  whole  of  the  public  interests  on  itself — in  other 
words,  wHhout  any  new  laws  at  all ;  but  the  slightest  arbitrary 
interference  with  existii^  laws^  the  first  attempt^  systematically 
planned  and  tamely  permitted,  to  overawe^  silence,  or  exercise  an 
tmdue  influence  oji  the  bench — ^no  matter  from  what  quarter, 
popular  or  unpopular,  it  may  come,  nor  under  what  name,  privilege 
or  prerogative,  it  maybe  made-* — is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  very 
foundations  of  society,  and  at  once  renders  all  the  most  cherished 
results  of  good  government — ^life,  property,  and  reputation — ^in- 
secure. A  firm  conviction  of  this  truth  induces  us  to  devote  a  few 
pages  to  the  momentous  question  raised  by  Lord  Denman's  decF* 
sion  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  against  Hansard,  which  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  this — Does  or  does  not  a  single  branch 
of  the  legislature,  a  body  constituted  in  a  prescribed  manner 
for  particular  purposes,  possess  the  legal  right  of  dictating  to 
the  judges,  and  nullifying  their  declaration  of  the  law,  on  all 
occasions  which  the  body  in  question  may  deem  favourable 
for  the  extension  of  its  power?  We  say  '  constituted  in  a 
prescribed  manner  for  particular  purposes,'  because  the  claim 
set  up  by  certain  members  for  the  House  of  Conunons,  as  re-* 
presenting  the  nation,  is  preposterous.  The  Hoiise,  according 
to  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution,  no  more  represents  the 
nation  than  the  House  of  Lords,  which  stands  on  precisely 
the  same  fooling  so  far  as  this  particular  question  is  concerned, 
and  possesses  precisely  the  same  amount  of  privilege  as  what  ii 
termed  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  This  identity  of 
nghts  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind ;  for  many  who  would 
not  be  disinclined  to  snatch  a  privilege  beyond  the  reach  of 
J>recedent  for  the  benefit  of  a  democratic  assembly,  may  be 
somewhat  checked  by  the  reflection  that  an  hereditary  and  aris- 
tocratic one  would  cry  halves. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  may  be 
stated  in  few  words.  The  inspectors  of  prisons  appointed  by 
the  Home  Secretary  under  the  5th  and  6th  William  IV.  had 
presented  a  report  to  the  Crown  stating,  amongst  other  matters, 
that  they  had  discovered  in  Newgate,  in  the  possession  of  the 
f>risoners,  the  ♦  ♦  *  *  by  *  *  *  *,  published  by  Stockdale,  1827. 
'  This  last,'  they  say,  '  is  a  book  of  a  most  disgusting  nature,  and 
the  plates  are  obscene  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.*  The 
House  of  Conmions  ordered  this  Report  (compiled  Tieither  for 
nor  by  themselves)  to  be  printed  for  general  sale  and  circulation, 
and  thereupon  Mr.  Stockdale  brought  an  action  against  Messrs. 
Hansard  for  the  above  (as  he  alleged)  libellous  description  of 
his  work.  The  cause  was  tried  before  Lord  Denman  in  February 
.  -  last. 
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last..  Tbe'AUorney-GeneiiBiI^  for  the  defendftHts,  telxtd  on  tfaa^ 
order  of  the  HoUse,  to  which  the  ready  reply  was^  that  althoc^  a« 
publicatioii  of  the  sort  might  be  protected  whilst  confined  tonteiD'* 
bers;  it  ceased  to  be  so  when  exposed  to  sale^  or  otherwke  circu* 
lated  in  ti  manner  not  required  for  the  immediate  purposes  d 
the  House.  Lord  Denmati  charged  the  jury  to  the  following 
effect:— 

*  "  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  only  questions  for  you  upon 
the  general  issue  can  be,  first,  whether  the  publication  was  by  the  de- 
fendants at  all ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  is  a  publication  of  a  libel ; 
because,  on  the  third  ground,  namely,  that  this  is  a  privileged  publica-. 
tkm,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  it  comes  before  me  as  a  question  of  law  for 
my  direction^  that  I  entirely  disagree  from  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defendants.  /  am  not  aware  of  tfie  existence 
in  this  country  of  any  body  whatever  thai  can  privilege  any  servant  of 
tfieirs  to  publish  libels  of  any  individual.  Whatever  arrangements 
may  be  made  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  any  publisher  in 
their  employ,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  publisher  who  publishes  that  in 
his  public  shop,  and  especially  for  money,  which  may  be  injurious,  and 
possibly  ruinous  to  any  one  of  the  king's  subjects,  must  answer  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  that  subject,  if  he  ch^lenge  him  for  a  libel.  And  I 
imti  to  say  so  emphatically  and  distinctly ;  because  I  think,  that  if 
upon  the  first  opportunity  that  arose  in  a  court  of  justice  for  questioning 
that  point,  it  were  left  unsatisfactorily  explained,  the  judge  who  sat 
there  might  be  an  accomplice  in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  expose  every  individual  who  lives  in  it  to  a  tyranny  that 
no  man  ought  to  submit  to."  ' 

.  The  jm[y,foimd  for  the  printers  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  (L  e. 
against  ithe.  privilege,)  but  gave  a  verdict  for  tl}em  on  the  plea  of 
justification,  evidence  being  given  that  the  book  was,  in  fact,  of  the 
character  set  forth.  The  action  therefore  was  defeated  and  at  an 
end,  but  the  high-spirited  and  independent  tone  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  remarks  naturally  enough  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  old  friends  and 
patrons  the  Whigs  were  amongst  the  foremost  to  assail  and  ca- 
lumniate him  for  thus  raising  by  anticipation  the  firm  and  (we 
trust)  lasting,  barrier  of  judicial  authority  against  the  constant 
though  gradual  encroachments  of  democracy.  An  honest  desire 
to  preserve  the  immunities  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
unknjiaired,  induced  many  real  friends  of  the  Constitution  to  unite 
in  the  first  instance  with  its  undoubted  enemies  in  this  attack, 
but  most  of  them  have  now  seen  their  error,  and,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  the  rest  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  cominccd  that  they 
were  wrong. 

Shortly  after  the  trial,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  a 
select  cc«nmittee  was  appointed  ^to  examine  precedents  with  ra^. 
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spect  to  the  cinmlfttion  and  publication  of  reports. and  papers 
printed  by  order  of  this  House,  and  to  ascertain  the  law  and 
practice  of  parliameiit  prior  to,  and  since,  the  order  for  the  salo 
of  such  papers.'  The  precise  subject  of  inquiry  is  here  accurately 
defined,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  oonunittee  would  have  done  weU 
to  oonfilie  themselves  to  it.  DUm  alUer  vktum,  and  the  oocasioa 
was  taken  to  put  forth  pretensions  which  nothing  short  of  pre** 
cedents  drawn  from  the  palmy  days  of  the  Long  Parliament  could 
support. 

*  17.  Upon  the  whole  matter  referred  to  your  committee,  they  report 
as  their  opinion, — that  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports, 
votes,  and  proceedings,  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  oonducive  to  the 
public  interests,  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitutional  functions 
of  pariiament,  more  especially  of  this  House,  as  the  representative  por^ 
tion  of  it. 

'  18.  That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  this  House  has  the 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  its  privileges ;  and  that  the  institution  or  prosecution  of  any 
action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into 
discussion  or  decision,  before  any  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in 
parliament,  is  a  high  breach  of  such  privilege,  and  renders  ail  parties 
concerned  therein  amenable  to  its  just  displeasure,  and  to  the  punish- 
ment consequent  thereon.  .  , 

*  79.  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon  matters 
of  privilege,  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  either  House  of  par- 
liament thereon,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  parliament,  and  is  a  breach 
and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  pariiament' 

These  resolutions  were  forthwith  adopted  by  the  House  on  tb<» 
motion  of  Lord  Howick,  and  from  the  manner  of  their  adopticm, 
it  would  seem  that  every  step  taken  by  the  House  in  this  busi^- 
ness  was  predestined  to  be  irregular  and  ill-judged — 

*  The  motion'— says  Mr.  Pemberton,  in  a  pamphlet  of  remarkable  abi- 
lity — '  being  on  a  matter  of  privilege,  was  brought  on  out  of  its  turn,  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  very  thin  House.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  (to  whom 
the  country  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  his  conduct  through  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,)  entreated  that  the  subject  might  be  poiit- 
poned  till  members  could  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  reso- 
lutions which  they  were  called  upon  to  pass.  It  was  not,  however, 
thought  necessary  to  interpose  any  delay;  the  thinness  of  the  House 
was  attributed  to  the  unanimity  of  leeUng  which  was  said  to  prevail,  and 
the  discussion  therefore  proceeded.  The  vast  and  uncalled-for  extent 
of  the  resolutions — their  doubtful  legality — the  danger  of  passmg— the 
impossibility  of  executing  them — were  urged,  but  urged  in  vain,  by  some 
lawyers  who/  happened  to  be  present ;  and,  finally,  the  motion  was  car- 
ried by. a  very  la^ge  majority.'  ' 

Hardly  a  day  was  suffered  .to  elapse  before  the  imprudence  of 
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ibk  mode  of  .proceodiiig  became  mpparent  to  evefy  ode,  an4  the 
Tetcest  of  these  assertert  of  privUe||^e  was  as  ignoble  as  their 
onslaught  had  been  rash.  Mr.  Stockdale  commenced  fresh  pro* 
ceedings  against  Messrs.  Hansard;  Messrs.  NichoUs  received 
notice  of  an  action  for  a  libel  alleged  to  be  contained  in  a  petition 
printed  and  sold  by  order  of  the  House :  the  printers  presented 

Stitions.  praying  directions  how  to  act :  and  it  was  now  for  the 
ouse  to  say  whether  they  would  enforce  their  resolutions  by 
committing  all  (including  the  Judges)  who  should  presume  to 
dispute,  ^gcuss,  or  impugnthe  alleged  privilege,  or,  by  tamely 
permitting  the  actions  to  proceed,  virtually  succumb  to  the  juris-r 
diction  of  the  Qourts.  After  a  good  desd  of  kicking  and  splut- 
tering, it  was  deemed  best  and  wisest,  if  not  most  honourable  or 
mostvaliant^  to  back  out,  and  (most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion !)  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney- General,  it  was  resolved^ 
that  the  printers  should  be  permitted  to  plead,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  be  instructed  to  defend  them— a  resolution  which  simply 
Procrastinates  the  grand  conflict  till  the  actions  now  pending 
ave  been  tried.  The  reflections  suggested  by  the  debate  on  thi^ 
occasion,  will  be  best  given  in  the  expressive  words  of  Mr.  Pem- 
berton: — 

*  Had  the  proposal  pf  this  course,  and  its  adoption  by  the  House, 
been  unaccompanied  by  observations  inconsistent  with  its  spirit  an4 
effect;  the  question  might  have  been  considered  as  finally  settled,  as  far 
as  the  public  have  any  material  concern  in  it.  The  law  would  have  been 
determined  by  the  proper  tribunals ;  and  if,  as  established,  it  required 
alteration,  that  alteration  would,  without  difficulty,  have  been  made  by 
the  legislature..  But,  unhappily,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  indivi- 
duals of  high  authority  to  attempt  to  reconcile  this  course  of  proceeding 
with  the  resolutions — to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Law  in 
the  very  article  of  submitting  to  it — to  contend  that  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons was  binding  upon  the  Judges — and  even  to  intimate,  that  if  the 
law  was  found  to  be  against  the  House,  it  would  be  still  competent  to 
vindicate  its  own  authority  by  its  own  power.  Surely  this  language 
mrist  have  been  used,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  inconsideratqly.  They 
who  uttered  it  cannot  really  contemplate  acting  upon  it.  Whatever  ob- 
jeetions  to  interference  by  the  House  with  the  courts  of  justice  existed 
before  the  matter  was  committed  to  the  Judges,  have  now  been  increased 
a  thousand-fold.  In  what  Way  is  the  House  to  interfere  ?  Either  it 
must  compel  the  Judges  to  declare  the  law  in  conformity  with  the  opi- 
mens  of  the  Commons,  or  it  must  set  up  and  enforce  its  own  declaratioA 
of  the  law  against  the  declaration  of  the  Judges.  Is  either  of  these 
courses  practicable?  The  Judges  have  no  discretion;  they  are  boimd 
by  their  oaths.  They  jcannot  obey  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— ^they  niust  decide  according  to  what  they  believe  to  be  theJaw.  Doe* 
-any  man  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  compel  them  to  decide  otherwise  ? 

On 
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*QtK  iht  otlier  hand,  is  it  to  b^  ejqpected  that  ibe  naUoH  'wifl  ftdttit  ibt 
declaration  of  law  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  own  favour,  w  coqt 
elusive  agabst  the  judgment  of  th^  highest  legal  tribunals  in  Uie  coun- 
try ?  or  will  support  the  House  if  it  should  endeavour  to  establish  i^ 
decisions  by  force  ?  Would  not  such*  an  attempt  be  regarded  by  the 
people  as  an  attempt  to  crush  the  independence  of  the  Judges,  and  sub- 
ttitttte  arbitrary  power  for  law  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  should  attempt  to  take  the  law  into  its  own 
bands,  the  people  may  be  provoked  to  take  it  into  theirs?  God  forbid 
that  Budi  a  crisis  ever  shoidd  arrive ;  but  lest  it  should,  let  us  inquire 
what  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  and  upon  what  grounds 
4>f  reason  or  authority  they  rest.' 

The  burthen  of  proof  lies  of  course  on  the  aaserters  of  the  pri^ 
vilege,  and  their  best  arguments  and  leading  authorities  M-e  to  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  and  the  published 
Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  •  The  Report,  however,  is  by  n^ 
meanS'  such  as  the  public  were  "entitled  to  expect,  when  the  mo^ 
mentons  character  of  the  claims  originated  by  it  is  considered ;  and, 
judging  from  internal  evidence,  we  should  say,  that  the  most  dis^ 
tinguished  members  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  it,  could  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  argument, 
which  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  singularly  deficient  in 
acuteness,  logical  connexion,  and  research — to  say  nothing  of  oc- 
casional instances  of  o^rerstatement  or  suppres^on,  savouring  more 
of  a  discreditable  kind  of  tdsi  prius  advocacy  than  of  the  csndour 
mnd  frankness  by  which  such  documents  should  uniformly  be 
marked.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  therefore,  is  the  main  prop 
of  the  resolutionists :  and  in  point  of  spirit,  command  of  language, 
and  felicity  of  illustration,  it  fully  sustains  his  reputation  as  the 
most  effective  parliamentary  speaker  now  living.  But  consider- 
able legal  lore,  and  what  Blackstone  terms  a  *  legal  comprehen- 
sion,' were  necessary  to  analyse  and  distinguish  the  cases,  and 
select  and  apply  the  precedents ;  it  is  no  discredit  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel'  that  such  acquirements  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  his  pur- 
suits :  nor  ought  his  warmest  adniirers  consequently  to  be  mucl^ 
astonished  when  they  find  that  all  his  main  positions  are  based 
on  what — with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken— every  lawyer 
of  discrimination  must  pronounce  to  be  fallacies.  One*  of 
these,  pervading  the  whole  speech,  and  warping  the  whol6 
•tenor  of  the  argiunent,  we  think  it  best  to  indicate  at  once. 
Adoptmg  aa  error  in  the  Report,  and  misled  probably  by  the 
ooncluding  terms  of  Lord  Denman's  charge — (which  are  more 
general  than  the  occasion  required) — >Sir  Robert  Peel  assumes 
throughout  that  all  papers  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  that 
it  matters  nothing  with  whom  any  given  document  may^  oxiginaie, 
.     .  '  or 
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or  wfaoie  statements  or  opinions  it  may  express,  provided  it  be 
printed  by  the  order  of  the  House.  Now,  it  will  be  found  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  authorities,  that  its  proceedings,  strictly 
so  called  (including  its  own  votes,  resolutions,  and  perhaps  re- 
ports),  resemble  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  in  tliis  respect, 
and  a  fair  report  or  reprint  of  them  would  be  protected ;  but  the 
thing  of  which  Mr.  Stockdale  complained  was  in  no  sense  whatever 
a  proceeding  of  the  House,  unless  the  House  can  be  considered 
as  adopUng  the  authorship  of  every  absurd  petition  printed  by  its 
cHrder.  That  this  may  be  done,  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  deny. 
For  example,  the  majority  might  possibly  throw  the  shield  of  privi- 
lege over  a  calumnious  paragraph  by  incorporating  it  in  a  resolution, 
just  as  a  judge  might  attain  the  same  laudable  object  by  incorpo- 
rating it  in  his  charge  ;  but  the  bare  order  to  print  would  make 
no  change  in  the  character  of  the  publication,  and  would  be 
equally  inoperative  in  either  case.  The  soundness  of  this  distinc- 
tion will  appear  when  we  come  to  the  cases.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  a  systematic  examination  of  the  speech — convinced  that,  if  we 
succeed  in  answering  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  shall,  ipso  facto,  have 
disposed  of  all  the  rest  of  the  controversialists  who  agree  with 
him.  His  division  of  the  subject  is  marked  by  his  usual  perspi- 
cuity:— 

^  I  found  the  claim  to  this  right,  first,  upon  the  deductions  of  reason 
ttid  common  sense,  from  a  review  of  the  constitutional  character,  func- 
tions, and  duties  of  a  representative  assembly,  forming  one  branch  of 
the  legtfldature,  being,  as  they  are  called  by  Lord  Coke,  '*  the  general 
inquisitors  of  ihe  realm,  coming  out  of  all  the  parts  thereof,"  and  sum- 
moned to  advise  the  king : — ^'  De  communi  cousilio  super  negotiis  qui- 
busdam  arduis  et  urgendbus,  regem  statum  et  defensionem  Regni  An- 
glian, et  Ecclesioe  Anglicana;,  concernantihus." 

*  I  found  this  claim,  secondly,  upon  the  recorded  declarations  on 
great  consdtutioual  principles  by  the  highest  constitutional  authorities  ; 
and  lastly,  upon  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law. 

*  This  is  the  outline  and  general  scope  of  my  argument,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  establish  the  privilege  to  which  I  lay  claim,  upon  each  of  the 
several  foundations  on  which  I  consider  it  to  rest.  First,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege ess^itially  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  our  legislative  and 
inquisitorial  functions;  and,  if  necessary,  deriving  its  origin  and 
validity  from  that  necessity.' — pp.  5,  6. 

The  plea  of  necessity,  as  here  stated,  is  to  all  intents  the  same 
as  has  been  uniformly  advanced  in  justification  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous encroachments  of  prerogative.  The  power  of  levying 
ahip*money  was  *  necessary  to  enable  the  king  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  state ;  the  power  of  issuing  general  warrants  was 
*  necessary'  to  enable  the  executive  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect ; 

and 
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aiMl  in  either  instance  it  was  plausibly  contended  that  the^  person 
invested  with  the  power  was,  and  must  be,  the  sole  judge  of 'the 
necessity.*  •  But  in  each  instance  the  plea  was  ovierruled,  and  we 
thought  it  was  now  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  a'doubt,  that, 
by  the  law  of  England/ no  right  or  privilege  could  be  claimed  6{ 
necessity,  unless  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  (not  merely 
convenient  for)  the  performance  of  a  prescribed  duty  or  the 
enjoyment  of  an  acknowledged  right.  An  apt  illustration  is 
afitorded  by  what  the  laW  terms  ways  of  necessity.  If  'k  man 
grants  a  field,  a  mode  of  access  is  included  in  the  grant ;  and  if 
there  be  no  other  way  to  it,  the  grantee  may  cross  the  land  of  the 
granter.  If,  again,  a  public  road  be'found  impassable,  a  traveller 
may  leap  the  hedge  and  make  himself  a  path.  But  he  is  not  to 
do  this  for  pleasure  or  convenience,  to  enjoy  a  Wider  pros'pfect  or 
avoid  the  mud ;  so  long  as  there  exists  a  road,  however  nigged  ot 
disagreeable,  he  must  keep  to  it.  Just  so,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, instead  of  exploring  new  tracts,  must  keep  to  the  ancient 
ways  of' the  constitution,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  have 
been  rather  widened  than  narrowed  since  the  original  constitution 
of' parliament.  It  will  not  do  to  arrogate  new  functions,  and  then 
insist  on  unlimited  authority,  as  essential  to  the  ^proper '  discharge 
of  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  lays  great  stress  on  Lord  Coke's  ex- 
pression— 'general  inquisitors  of  the  realm' — which  is  simply 
tantamount  to  terming  the  House  of  'Commons  a  larger  sort  cHf 
grand  jury  or  court  leet;  but  surely  he  cannot  mean  to  contend 
that  the  power  in  question  is  necessary  to  give*  effect  to**thfe  ^pro- 
ceedings of  such  tribunals.  Yet,  if  he  does'not,  of  what  avail  is 
the  anadogy  ?  We  are  confidently  told,  moreover,  that  the  mem- 
bers are  summoned  to  advise  the  king ;  and  so  are  the  'members 
of  the  privy  council,  who  might  make  the  same  claim,  if  Sir  R: 
Peel's  Latin  quotation  had  any  bearing  on  the"  point-^ '  ^ ' 

•  The  principle  (he  continues)  contended  for  on  the  opposite  side  is— 
that4hough  we  may  publish  for  the  use  of  our  own  menlbers,  without 
liability  to  question;  yet  that  we  cannot,  without  incurring  such  liability, 
publish  for  uie  info^rmation  of  the  community ;  above  all,  that  we  cannot 
authorise  the  publication  by  way  of  sale.  If  this  distinction  be  well 
founded  in  point  of  theory,  what  practical  security  does  itafFord  against 
the  supposed  abuse  for  which  a  remedy  is  sought  ?  r  We  may  print,  it  seemef, 
658  copies  of  our  proceedings,  and  distribute  them  among  the  members 
of  the  Rouse  of  Commons.  That  will  be  a  privileged  communication. 
May  the  members  who  thus  receive  the  papers  priiited'for  their  instruc- 
tion make  any  use  of  them  ?  May  they,  if  questioned  by  their  consti* 
taents'as  to  any  particular  vote,  defend  that  vote  by  reference  to  :tl*e 

*  The  PoUgnac  Ministry,  also,  justified  the  ordinances  of  1830,  as  coining  within 
the  14th  article  of  the  charter,  which  authorizes  the  King  «to  malce  ful^s  and 
Offdinancee  n€ce$$my  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  BaJTety  of  the  state.' 
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prmted  proceedmg0  whidi  caused  the  vpte,  and  xnay  poniUr  cointiixite 
its  only  justificatioii  ?  Will  the  disclosure  t0  constituents  of  such  cauae 
and  justificatiou  be  also  a  privileged  communication?  If  it  will,  whei^ 
is  the  limit  to  the  publicity  ?  If  it  will  not^  this  consequence  must  fol-* 
low — that  a  member  cannot  safely  explain  to  his  constituents  the  rea* 
son  for  the  course  he  may  have  pursued^  although  he  may  have^  in  comr 
mon  with  aU  other  mMwerSj  an  ample  vindication  of  that  course  in  a 
document  printed  by  the  au^ority  of  this  Housed 

The  concluding  topic  is  amplified  and  dwelt  upoa  through 
Beverai  succeeding  pages^  in  a  tone  of  triumph^  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  help  inferring,  that  the  speaker  deems  it  perfectly 
decisive  of  the  controversy ;  yet,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  .nothing 
proves  more  forcibly  the  real  weakness  of  his  case,  than  the 
being  driven  to  rely  on  such  an  argument.  '  That  a  member 
cannot  safely  explain  to  his  constituents  the  reason  (or  the  course 
he  may  have  pursued !'  What  then,  is  it  come  to  this  ? — After 
indignantly  repelling  the  bare  notion  of  pledges,  after  exclaiming 
proudly  and  independently  with  Burke,  '  A  member  of  the 
British  parliament  is  not  a  delegate ' — the  most  accomplished  and 
argumentative  speaker  of  his  day  can  find  no  better  excuse  for  an 
alleged  usurpation,  than  the  occasional  necessity  under  which  a 
member  may  find  himself,  of  removing  the  insulting  distrust  of 
his  constituents !  An  elector  of  Tamworth  writes  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  ask  Why  he  voted  for  a  new  Prison  Regulation  Bill ;  he 
answers,  that  he  did  so,  upon  finding  that  the  indulgences  accorded 
to  prisoners  were  abused,  and  that  the  free  circulation  of  books 
and  prints  in  prisons  had  done!  harm.  Were  the  elector  to  write 
again  and  ask  what  books  and  prints— or,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
allegation  of  criminality,  the  names  and  detailed  o£Eences  of  thd 
criminals — would  Sir  Robert  condescend  to  answer  him  ?  or  if  he 
did,  would  it  be  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  say*  '  I  have 
voted  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  knowledge;  if  you  CMmot 
rely  on  my  discretion  or  honesty,  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  a  repre^ 
sentative  ?  * 

This  is  the  manner  in  which,  we  are  quite  sure,  Sir  Robert 
himself  and  every  other  independent  and  high-spirited  member 
would  act  on  such  an  emergency ;  but  were  he  willing  to  act 
otherwise,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  acquiescence  in  an 
tmauthorised  demand  would  render  necessary  an  alteration  in  the 
law ;  for,  if  facility  of  explanation  could  ever  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  argument,  it  might  surely  have  been  urgfed  successfully  to 
jtisiify  the  publication  of  a  speech.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Creevy  pub- 
lished a  corrected  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  in  parliament,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  removing  the  impression  made  by  a  garbled 
report,  it  was  held  that  he  coidd  derive  no  protection  firom  prrri- 
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lege  *  No  attempt  was  made  to  impugn  this  decision  at  "the  time ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  House  would  have  brought  itself  into  a 
still  more  embarrassing  dilemma  than  the  present  by  question- 
ing it.  ^ 

Pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument,  the  Committee  contend 
that  the  pubUc  have  a  righi  to  full  information  regarding  the 
grounds  of  proceedings  adopted  by  their  repreaentatives ;  but 
this  right,  at  all  events,  has  been  uniformly  met  by  a  practical 
refutation  of  a  kind  which  admits  neither  of  evasion  or  mistake. 
Until  past  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  publication  of  the 
debates  was  prohibited,  and  the  prohibition  was  rigidly  enforced. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  acted  as  reporter,  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  feigned  names.  At  this  very  hour  there  is  a 
standing  order  against  the  admission  of  strangers,  and  any  one 
member  may  exclude  the  public  from  all  knowledge  of  what 
their  representatives  are  doing,  by  enforcing  it.  So  long  as  this 
standing  order  remains,  we  think  it  might  be  as  well  to  say  nothing 
about  the  imperative  necessity,  or  even  conveni^ice,  of  an  unre- 
served power  of  publishing.  If  the  public  have  a  right  to  every 
Sort  of  information,  the  ^rst  thing  needful  is  an  act  or  order  to 
legalize  the  printing  of  the  debates.  It  is  rather  too  much  to 
insist  on  opening  a  new  and  rdundabout  description  of  way,  whilst 
an  older  and  more  direct  one  remains  locked  up  by  order  of  the 
House ;  and  it  is  surely  somewhat  paradoxical  to  maintain  that 
publicity  is  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
an  assembly,  which,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  its  existence, 
has  acted  as  if  closed  doors  were  the  peculiar .  emblems  of  its 
dignity. 

Passing  over  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  principal  examples--^the  Bill 
of  Exclusion,  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
Regency  BiU — ^which  are  not  Very  happily  chosen,  since  all  the 
requisite  information  regarding  these  measures  might  surely  hare 
been  collected  without  the  .power  of  general  publication  con- 
tended for — we  come  to  an  illustration  which  told  with  marked 
effect  upon  the  House,  where  the  argumenium  ad  hominem 
invariably  appreciated:— 

*  Take  a  case  that  l^as  actually  occurred.  When  the  present  Lotd 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  a  member  of  this  House 
of  Commons,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  ^e 
conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a* 
jud^e  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  He  charged  Mr.  Kenrick,  **  with, 
haviuff  dishonoured  bis  magisterial  functions,"  and  with  the  ^*  gijult  of 
partiality,  violtooe,  and  towiffnity,  in  imprisoning  an  individual  in  g6me^ 
degree  under  his  pmtection."    Evidence  was  taken  at  the  bar  in  sup-^ 

^        *  Maole  and  Selwyu's  Report*,  272. 
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port  of  these  allegations ;— evideDce  painful,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  feelings  of 
Mr.  Kenrick.  That  evidence,  and  the  petition  preferring  the  complaint, 
"were  printed  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Denman  (not  for  general  circula- 
tion), and  became  matter  of  public  notoriety  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Now,  supposing  a  member  of  Parliament,  having  received  his 
copy  of  these  printed  papers,  had  lent  it  to  a  friend,  or  to  a  constituent, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  to  that  constituent  his  vote, — ^had  thus  given 
to  it  a  pubhcity  beyond  that  which  was  required  for  the  use  of  members ; 
will  any  one  contend  that  it  was  competent  to  Mr.  Kenrick  to  maintain 
an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If 
Mr,  Kenrick  could  not ^  who  can?  The  charges  against  him  implied 
conduct  highly  criminal ;  the  evidence  ex  parte  was  very  injurious  to  his 
character,  and  the  result  was  tantamount  to  his  acquittal,  for  no  vote  of 
censure  was  passed,  still  less  was  any  proceeding  adopted  for  his  removal 
cither  from  the  judicial  station  or  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Why  was 
he  debarred  from  redress  ?  Because  in  his  case,  as  in  others,  the  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament  protected  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  the  print- 
ing of  that  petition,  of  the  other  documents,  of  the  accusatory  evidence 
given  at  the  bar ;  and  it  would  have  been  thought  preposterous  if  Mr. 
Kenrick,  holding  a  public  trust,  and  charged  with  the  abuse  of  it,  had 
sought  redress  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  acts  done  or 
i^uthorised  by  the  House  of  Conmious,  in  whatever  manner  they  might 
acquire  publicity.* 

The  members  who  cheered  this  illustration  doubtless  thought 
that  they  had  got  the  Chief  Justice  into  a  dilemma.  They  were 
never  more  mistaken  in  their  lives.  The  course  pursued  by  him 
in  his  parliamentary  capacity,  is  not  in  the  remotest  degree  in- 
consistent with  his  conduct  as  a  judge  ;  and  had  the  case  come 
before  himself^  he  might  have  dedded  against  Mr.  Kenrick's 
action  in  strict  conformity  with  his  recent  declaration  of  the  law. 
No  one  pretends  to  say  that  the  printer  would  be  liable  for  the 
mere  printing  of  any  number  of  copies  ordered  by  the  House ; 
if  a  member  made  an  undue  use  of  his  copy^  an  action  might  pos- 
sibly be  maintained  against  him  individually^  but  clearly  not  against 
the  officer  of  the  House^  unless  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made 
the  direct  instrument  of  circulation  beyond  the  circle  traced  out 
by  the  law.  As  the  petition  and  evidence  under  discussion  were 
printed  for  the  use  of  members  exclusively,  and  no  overleaping  of 
the  prescribed  boundary  is  alleged,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Kenrick 
had  no  ground  of  action  against  any  one.  The  circumstance  of 
bis  holing  a  public  trust  is  perfectly  immaterial.  The  cause 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  error  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :— 

*  If  the  House  of  Commons  mav  authorise  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
a  certain  paper,  may  it  not  authonse  the  sale  of  it?     Can  it,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  make  the  slightest  difference,  in  determining  its  legal  cha- 
racter 
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racter  ae  libel  or  not  libel,  whether  a  report  be  printed  at  the  public  coat^ 
and  given  away,  or  vended  at  a  certain  price  covering  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  publication?  Surely,  the  protection  depends  upon  a  higher 
principle  than  any  that  is  involved  in  these  narrow  distinctions  between 
printing  for  the  use  of  members,  or  distribution  without  sale,  and  distri- 
bution by  means  of  sale.  It  depends  upon  that  great  principle  which, 
in  a  narrower  application  of  it,  justifies  the  publication  of  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice,  provided  the  report  be  an  impartial  and  accurate  report* 
Those  proceedings  may  be  detailed  by  unauthorised  parties,  may  be  sold 
for  individual  profit  in  term  reports  and  in  public  newspapers.  The 
consideration  of  public  advantage  in  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings 
overrules  the  regard  for  private  feelings  and  private  interests.  Can  it 
oe  maintained,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  much  more  restricted 
in  its  powers  that  it  cannot  protect  its  own  servants  in  the  authorised 
publication  of  its  own  proceedings,  for  th^  necessary  information  and 
satisfaction  of  the  community  T — pp.  14,  15. 

The  distinction  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  speaks  so  slighl- 
ingly  is  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  English  law  of  libel; 
and^  on  close  examination,  will  be  found  in  strict  accordance  with 
sound  logic  and  good  sense.  '  The  ground  of  all  actions  of  libel  is 
malice,  which  the  law  invariably  refuses  to  infer,  where  the 
alleged  slander  is  spoken  or  written  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  and 
not  circulated  more  widely  than  such  purpose  imperatively  re- 
quires. Thus  A.  being  surety  for  B.  to  C,  it  was  held  that  A. 
was  justified  in  informing  C.  that  B.  had  been  guilty  of  a  fraud. 
Had  the  defendant  (added  Lord  EUenborough)  gone  to  any 
other  man  and  uttered  these  words  of  the  plaintiff,  they  certainly 
would  have  been  actionable.'  In  the  case  of  Lake  smd  King,  again, 
it  was  decided  that  the  printing  of  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  a 
petition  containing  scandalous  matter,  might  be  justified,  provided 
the  delivery  was  limited  to  members  of  the  conunittee  authorized 
to  decide  upon  it.  We  could  fill  pages  with  cases  exemplifying 
this  principle,  but  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  Lord  Den- 
man's  is  no  new-fangled  doctrine,  and  that  there  is  nothing  narrow 
or  unreasonable  in  the  distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  cir- 
culation required  for  the  precise  purposes  of  pifrliament,  and  the 
circulation  exceeding  what  these  purposes  required — for  this  was 
the  true  distinction  drawn  by  him ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  quite 
right  in  assuming  that  the  mere  fact  of  sale  makes  no  difference  at 
all,  except  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  an 
unauthorized  delivery.  '  The  great  principle  which  justifies  the 
publication  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,'  applies  only  to  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  and  the  analogy  may  be  easily  turned 
against  the  argument  it  is  intended  to  support.  Suppose  a  judge, 
in  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  were  to  exhort  them  to  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  in  consequence  of  the  disturl^d  state  of  the 
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eounUy ;  hil  •talement  u  i«ib«^uently  demed^  and  he  publisher 
A  pamphlet  in  support  of  it^-^will  any  one  contend  that  the 
pamphlet  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  the  charge  ? 
In  the  same  manner,  to  follow  out  lAie  analogy — any  resolution  efw 
teport  of  the  House,  how^yer  false  and  calumnious,  might  be 
unimpeachable ;  but  the  House  cannot  protect  statements  prer 
pared  by  strangers  without  making  them .  to.  all  intents  and 
purposes  its  own^.  It  may^  also;,  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
publication  of  evidence  would  in  any  case  be  covered  by  the 
privilege. 

.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  authorities^ 
we  must  here  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  thirty-eighth  para- 
graph of  the  Rep(M*t>  where  the  cruelty  of  denying  Parlisonent 
die  privil^fe  of  authorisii^  private  slander  is  urged  with  an 
earnestness  fast  verging  on  the  lachrymose.  A(;cording  to  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph^  the  Chief  Justice's  law  is  utterly  &tal 
to  the  utility  and  independence  of  the  House :  the  very  ground- 
work of  all  sound  legislation  is  ample  and  correct  information  with 
fegaid  to  all  abuses  and  defects ;  and  this  information  it  is  quite 
ionpoMble  to  procure  without  the  power  of  (nc^  receiving  and 
printing,  but)  orculating  publications  obnoxious  to  the  law  of  libel ^ 
i  6.  publications  calculated  to  provc^e  breaches  of  the  peace,  or 
jakely  and  injuriously  reflecting  on  individuals.  Such  is  the  pro- 
positk>n  gravely  propounded  in  a  Report  sanctioned  by  the  signa- 
tures of  aoaie  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  lawyers  ia 
ijhte  land.  Common  justice  requires  that  we  should  add  the  ex* 
ample  they  addhce ; — 

*  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  year  1832  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  population  in  the  British  colonies  was  under  the  ab- 
solute necessity,  in  oider  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  of  re- 
oeiving  a  large  mass  of  eridence  as  to^  cases  ef  alleged  cruelty  committed 
towards  slaves ;  this  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
regarded,  if  published  in  an  unauthorised  fonn,  as  affording  good  grounds 
lor  actions  or  prosecuticms  for  libel  to  the  parties  to  whom  crudty  was 
imputed ;  yet,  if  its  circulation  had  been  confined  to  members  of  the 
House,  or  if,  in  printing  it,  the  names  of  those  accused  had  been  omitted, 
the  object  in  view  would  not  have  been  obtained.  This  object  was  to 
ihrow  light  on  the  effects  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  to  elicit  from 
the  conflicting  statements  of  persons  of  opposite  views  and  opinions,  the 
real  facts  which  were  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  House,  and  the  only 
mode  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  by  which  any  security 
could  be  obtained  for  the  correctness  of  that  information,  upon  which  in 
the  following  year  a  most  important  Act  of  the  L^talature  was  to  be 
founded,  was  the  publication  of  the  evidence,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  those  who,  if  it  were  false,  would  be  interested 
in  disproving  it;  yet,  according  to  the  rule  which  has  now  been  laid 
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down,  tb^piibliefttiQQ  of  this  e^ridence  being  cufficient  ta  justify  legal 
proceedings  b^  die  yery  numerous  persona  wIkhh  it  inculpated,  .all  the 
important  national  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  publication  must 
necessarily  have  been  abandoned,' 

The  writer  migbt  its  well  have  gone  a  step  farther^  and  arretted 
for  Iho  Houae  the  privil^e  of  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  libel  altogether  durix^  the  diseossion  of  any  q9estioa  of 
public  interest^  for  every  sort  of  check  being  thus  removed^  calum? 
mes  would  circulate  with  much  greater  briduaess!,  and  (cm  the 
principle  stated  in  the  above  paragraph)  the  correctness  of  the 
requii^  informatioQ  would  be  still  more  effectively  secured.  At 
the  same  time^  a  jdain  unsophisticated  observer  might  have  Uiought 
that  the  discussion  Of  the  dave  quc^tion^  as  conducted  by  unpri« 
vileged  controversialists,  was  free  enough  in  all  conscience^  not* 
withstanding  the  all^:ed  terrors  of  the  law.  The  gentlemen  whoj 
bnder  the  banners  ci  M^mrs.  Wilberforce  and  Fowell  Buxton, 
farmed  themselves  into  associations  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  exi 
citing  public  feeling  against  the  slaveholders,  did  not  wait  for  the 
saactioB  of  Parliament  to  print  their  inculpatory  resolutions  and 
reports ;  and  what  with  pamphlets,  reviews,  newspapers,  popular 
meetings,  and  parliamentary  debates,  the  general  mmts  c^  the 
question  and  the  leading  facts  on  which  the  Legislature  proceeded) 
would  have  been  su£Bcientlj  known  to  thepiblic,  hadllie  evidence 
in  question  been  strictly  limited  to  tiie  House.  The  real  truth  is, 
parliamentary  reports  are  intended  rather  to  present  a  summary 
of  any  given  discussion  than  to  originate  it ;  but  assuming  them  to 
be  the  sole  sources  of  information,  the  only  e&ct  of  restricting  the 
privilq^e  will  be,  the  compelling  members  and  others  who  may 
think  proper  to  assist  in  a  more  extended  circulation  of  evidence 
collected  for  the  House,  to  separate  the  well-authimticated  from 
the  apocryphal,  and  so  make  themselves  answerable  for  nothing 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  establish  when  called  upon.' 
This  is  the  predicament  in  which  every  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
is  placed,  and  far  from  thinking  it  a  hardship  or  a  degradation; 
we  are  sure  that  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press  derive  no 
trifling  portion  of .  influence  and  respectability  from  the  circum- 
stance, smce  they  themselves  are  the  more  careful  to  verify  what 
they  put  forth,  and  their  readers  are  the  more  disposed  to  confide 
in  assertions  made  under  a  consciousness  of  liability. 

There  is  one  class  of  publications,  however,  on  which  this  check 
has  obviously  no  influence  at  all — we  mean  the  patliainentary  de- 
bates, which  haVe  been  regularly  published  for  mote  than  half  A 
century,  subject  to  a  twofold  responsibility— to  the  respective 
Houses  for  tlie  breach  of  ptivUege,  and  to  the  parties  affected  foir 
any  defamatory  ihatter  the  speeches  may  coritafai.     Thus,  Lord 
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Denman's  speeches  against  Mr.  Keniick^  if^  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
alleys,  the  accnsation  was  unfounded^  must  undoubtedly  hare  ex- 
posed a  host  of  editors^  printers^  and  reporters  to  the  chance  of 
an  action;  for  these  speeches  were  all  published  at  the  time. 
Why,  then,  was  Mr.  Kenrick  debarred?  Iri  the  same  manner 
every  kind  of  valuable  information  collected  for  the  use  of  members 
would  be  sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  public ;  nay,  so  obviously 
slight  is  the  risk,  that  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  the  privilege 
of  reprinting  all  matters  of  interest,  far  from  being  shrunk  from^ 
would  be  scrambled  for.  A  fair  inference  in  favour  of  this  sup- 
position may  be  drawn  from  what  took  place  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Pension  List.  It  was  pretty  certain  that 
the  inquiry  must  elicit  a  good  deal  of  scandal,  yet  Mr.  Whitde 
Harvey  wa^  excluded  from  the  Committee  because  it  was  appre- 
hended he  would  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  evidence. 

In  considering  the  expediency  of  publishing  evidence  collected 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
House  cannet  examine  upon  oath.  If  the  plea  of  necessitjr  or 
convenience  went  for  anything,  would  the  great  inquisitCMrt  of  the 
nation  be  still  destitute  of  such  a  power  ? 

So  much  for  the  arguments  built  on  what  is  termed  the  reason 
of  the  thing.  Far  from  establishing  a  case  of  necessity,  they  do 
not  even  establish  a  case  of  convenience,  and  if  a  bili  were  brought 
in  to  confer  the  privilege,  we  should  say  that  it  ought  not  to  pass. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  introduces  the  consideration  of  the  autho- 
rities:— 

*  I  proceed  to  support  the  proofs  derived  from  such  considerations  by 
the  express  declarations  of  the  highest  constitutional  authorities,  ^ectdZ/y 
ajppiicdble  to  the  very  jpoint  at  issue^  and  made  under  circumstances  en- 
titling them  to  peoiihar  weight  One  example  will  suffice;  for  that 
example  is  so  emphatic,  and  so  conclusive,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce 
others.' — ^p.  15. 

It  happens  rather  unfortunately  that  neither  of  the  two  grand 
authorities  cited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  'specially  applicable  to 
the  point  at  issue,'  for  one  relates  to  a  parliamentary  proceeding, 
and  the  other  to  a  parliamentary  report.  The  example,  'so  em- 
phatic that  it  is  needless  to  produce  others,*  is  the  case  of  Sir 
William  Williams,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Speaker  and  by  order 
of  the  House,  had  signed,  and  caused  to  be  printed,  the  narrative 
of  the  well-known  informer  Dangerfield,  charging  the  Duke  of 
York  with  an  accumulation  of  treasons  and  atrocities.  For 
authorising  this  publication.  Sir  William  Williams  was  prosecuted 
in  the  ensuing  reign,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  King's  Bench.  This  prosecution  is  said  tp  have  led  to  the 
insertion  of  the  9th  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights :  '  That  the  free- 
dom 
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dom  of  gpeecb>  and  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament.'  The  debates  and  conferences  directly  or  indirectly 
bearing  on  this  article  are  minutely  examined  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Pickerings  and  the  authors  of  the  Report ; 
but  the  intention  of  an  enactment,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  interpretation,  must  be  collected  from  its  own  language, 
not  from  the  language  used  when  it  was  cmginally  discussed ;  and 
were  this  otherwise,  we  should  place  no  more  faith  in  the  opinions 
of  party  leaders  at  a  period  of  high  excitement,'*'  than  in  those 
of  servile  judges  under  a  monarch  aiming  at  despotism.  We 
therefore  stick  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  article,  and  since  a 
document  prepared  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  House, 
from  whose  views  the  majority  might  dissent,  is  not,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  a  proceeding  in  parliament,  we  deny  the  application 
of  the  authority.  If  Mr.  Stockdale  had  brought  his  action  against 
the  Speaker  for  signing  the  order,  then  indeed  an  analogy  would 
arise ;  but  the  Speaker  might  be  held  harmless  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  publication,  since  his  acts,  as  Speaker,  might 
be  deemed  proceedings  in  parliament,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  all  acts  done  by  strangers  at  his  instance,  whether 
parliament  be  or  be  not  sitting,  will  be  such.  The  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  but  persons  acting  illegally  by  bis  order  are  respon- 
sible. 

The  other  case  principally  relied  on  is  the  King  v,  Wr^ht :— • 

•  The  decision  in  tliat  case,'  says  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *  places  the  priviWe 
on  higher  grounds  than  those  for  which  I  contend,  and  extends  infinitely 
beyond  the  limits  within  which  I  confine  the  present  argument.  I  refer 
to  that  case  mainly  on  account  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  highest 
judicial  authorities,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
position  that  I  am  maintaining. 

'  I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  particulars  of  that  case.  A  Committee  of 
Secrecy  was  appointed  at  a  period  of  great  puhhc  excitement,  to  con- 
eider  and  report  upon  certain  documents  laid  before  them  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  government.  A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Wright  reprinted 
fully  and  accurately,  but  without  any  sanction  or  authority  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  contained  allegations 
against  several  persons,  three  of  whom,  Messrs.  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and 
Home  Tooke,  had  been  charged  with  high  treason,  and  had  been  ac« 
quitted  by  a  jury.  Now,  the  presumption  of  the  law  clearly  was,  that 
they  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  had  a  right  to  all  the 
benefit  of  acquittal.  And  yet  the  report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy 
thus  speaks  of  the  parties : — *^  Some  of  Uie  persons  so  arrested  were 

*  Tho  arbitrary  and  unjust  courte  paraued  towards  the  judges  who  decided  the 
case  of  Jay  and  Topbam  (post  143)  sufficiently  indtcatei  the  temper  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ia  1689. 
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prosecuted  for  high  treuon.    Three  <^  the  persona  so  indicted  w&e^ 

Sled,  and  cox  their  trials  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment, 
ut  the  eyidence  given  on  those  trials  established  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  the  views  of  those  persons  and  their  confederates  were  completely 
hostile  to  the  existing  government  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  went  directly  to  the  siibversion  of  every  established  and  legitimate 
authority." 

•  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  aggravated  case  of  libel,  if  the 
eharacter  of  the  publication  were  to  be  judged  of  upon  ordinary  grounds, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  authority  under  which  it  was  made.* 

We  fully  admit  the  justice  of  the  concluding  remarks ;  but  the 
case  is,  notwithstanding,  decisive  against  the  position  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  found  upon  it,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  judgment 
of  the  court : — 

*  Lord  Kenyan, — ^This  report  was  first  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  approved  by  the  House  at  large,  and  then 
communicated  to  the  other  House,  and  it  is  now  sub  jucUce  ;  and  yet  it 
Is  said  that  this  is  a  libel  on  the  prosecutor.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
admit  that  the  poceedinffs  of  eiuier  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  a 
libel,  and  ye*  that  is  to  be  taken  .'as  the  foundation  of  this  application. 
The  ease  of  Rex  t.  Sir  William  Williams,  which  was  principally  relied 
ra,  happened  in  the  worst  of  times,  hut  that  has  no  relation  to  the  pre- 
itnt  case.  There  the  publication  %vat  a  paper  of  a  privaie  imkviaual^ 
aod  under  pretence  of  the  sanction  of^  the  House  of  Commons,  an 
individual  published ;  but  this  is  a  proceeding  by  one  branch  qf  the 
legislature^  and  therefore  we  cannot  inquire  into  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
cases  may  not  be  put  in  which  we  would  not  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
House  of  Commons  were  justified  in  any  particular  measure ;  if,  for 
instance,  they  were  to  send  their  serjeant-at-arms  to  arrest  a  counsel  here 
who  was  arguing  a  case  between  two  individuals,  or  to  grant  an  injunction 
to  stay  the  jmKreedings  here  in  a  common  action,  undoubtedly  we  should 

Sty  no  attention  to  ft.  But  the  report  in  question,  being  adopted  by  the 
ouse  at  large^  is  a  proceeding  of  those  who,  by  the  constitution,  are 
the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  we  cannot  say  that  any 
part  of  that  proceeding  is  a  libel.*— 1  T.  i?.,  p.  293. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  Lord  Kenyon  is  the  very  distinction  to 
which  we  called  attention  at  the  outset  of  our  remarks.  Mr«  Jus- 
tice Grose  assented  on  the  ground  that  the  Report  was  a  proceed- 
injf  of  one  branch  of  the  legislatnre ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence, 
after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
publishers  of  true  accounts  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice, 
says : — 

'  The  same  reasons  also  apply  to  the  proceedinas  in  parliament :  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  legislative  bodies,  that  true 
accounts  of  their  proceedings  should  be  generally  circulated,  and  they 
would  be  deprived  of  that  advantage  if  no  person. could  publish  their  pro- 
ceedings without  being  pmiished  as  a  libeller.     Though  tlierefore  the 
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iiefendatiU  imu  mi  authorised  by  ike  House^  of  Cfmnmons  io  wUMih'ike 
report  in  question^  yet,  as  he  only  published  a  true  (x^  m  it,  I  am  of 
opiuien  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  discharged.' 

On  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarks : — 

'  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  it  will  be  seen,  rested  the  daim  to  protection 
cm  higher  and  more  extensive  ground  than  that  of  the  usage  or  any 
spedcd  privilege  of  parliament.  He  contended  for  the  doctrine,  that 
true  accounts  of  proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  courts  of  law  were  for 
tiie  public  advantage,  and  therefore  entitled  to  protection. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  contended  for  the  impunity  of  unauthorised 
parties  who  might,  with  a  view  to  individual  gain,  publish  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts  of  justice.  If  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  were  right,  d  fortiori 
the  authorised  servant  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  entitled  t9 
protection.' — ^pp.  21,  22, 

Thai  this  a  fortiori  argument  ia  a  non  seqtdiur,  every  lawyer 
will  instantly  agree  with  us.  The  publication  was  privileged  be-; 
cause  it  was  a  true  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  body  standing 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  court ;  and,  far  from  laying  any  stress  on 
the  authority  of  the  House,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  authority  bad  been  obtained* 
To  assume,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  the  House  would  confer 
an  additional  sanction,  is  begging  the  whole  quettioii.  , 

The  plain,  undoubted  effect  of  ibis  case,  then,  is  to  put  the  pro-4 
feedings  of  parliament  on  the  same  footii^  as  the  proceedings  of 
^urts  of  justice ;  and  this  makes  it  advisable  to  state  that  the  pro^ 
tection  accorded  to  the  publishers  of  such  proceedings  is  limited. 
In  one  case  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and» 
in  another.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  doctrine  that  detsols  or  state^ 
9ients  hurtful  to  individuals  might  be  published  ta  the  world 
because  they  had  been  necessarily  disclosed  in  a  court  Loni 
Ellenborough  (in  Mr.  Creevy's  case)  even  w^at  the  length  of 
doubting  Lord  Kenyon's  decision  in  Wright*s  case :— « 

*  I  will  not  here  wait  to  consider  whether  that  [the  Report  reflecting 
en  Home  Tooke]  could  be  strictly  called  a  proceeding  in  Parliament 
What  was  printed  for  the  use  of  members  was  certainly  a  privileged, 
communication ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  to  circulate  a  copy, 
of  that  which  was  ]published  for  the  use  of  the  members,  if  it  contained 
matter  of  an  injurious  tendency  to  the  character  of  an  individual,  was 
legitimate,  and  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution.' 

Surely  a  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  a  preliminary  or  eos  parte  proceeding  than  of  a 
judgment ;  and  the  preliminary  or  ex  parte  proceeding  of  a  court 
is  clearly  not  privileged.  The  analogy,  therefore;  on  which  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrence  dwells  so  emphatically,  rather  limits  than  ex- 
tends the  supposed  immunity. 

Our 
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Our  last  extract  from  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Speech  concludes  hw 
obseryations  in  support  of  the  particular  privilege  at  issue.  In 
his  peroration^  indeed,  he  mentions  ^  long-continued  usage  ;*  but 
the  evidence  of  such  usage  must  be  sought  in  the  Report,  where 
all  sorts  of  arguments  and  statements  are  flung  together  in  a 
heap,  with  the  most  sovereign  indifference  to  their  logical  con- 
nexion, correctness,  or  aq>plicability.  An  entire  paragraph  (26) 
is  devoted  to  drawing  sage  conclusions  in  favour  of  publicity  from 
an  Act  of  1802,  by  which  the  postage  on  votes  and  proceedings 
is  reduced ;  and  two  paragraphs  (24  and  25)  to  proving,^— what 
nobody  cares  to  deny, — that  from  I69I  the  votes  of  the  Commons 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Lords  in  the  light  of  authorized  pub- 
lications. In  par.  35,  it  is  broadly  assumed  to  have  been  proved 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  nearly  two  centuries,  that  injurious 
reflections  contained  in  any  publications  ordered  by  parliament 
have  never,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  trial,  been  regarded  as 
affording  ground  for  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law ;  though  we 
had  just  before  (par.  32)  been  told  that  the  only  instances  of  such 
proceedings,  prior  to  the  same  trial,  were  the  prosecutions  arising 
out  of  Dangerfield*s  narrative ;  and  with  a  similar  contempt  for 
consistency,  it  is  stated,  in  one  place,  that  the  practice  of  printing 
the  votes  and  proceedings  had  continued  without  interruption  since 
I68O,  and  in  another,  that  two  or  three  important  interruptions 
had  occurred.  Mr.  Pickering  has  collected  various  other  instances 
of  inconsistency,  and  some  undeniable  ones  of  unfairness.  The 
Appendix,  in  particular,  is  sadly  garbled.  The  summary  of 
legal  decisions  is  just  such  as  an  uncompromising  counsel  would 
present  to  an  incompetent  judge,  whilst  the  list  of  reports  and 
papers  of  a  criminatory  tendency  is  crowded  with  documents 
confessedly  privileged,  from  the  non-prosecution  of  which  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn.  Down  to  1810  it  appears  to  be  exclu- 
sively composed  of  suchj  namely,  of  reports  of  the  House  itself, 
and  none  of  the  slanderous  papers  mentioned  as  printed  since 
1810,  and  prior  to  the  order  of  1835,  could  have  been  printed  for 
sale,  it  being  admitted,  that,  with  respect  to  repots  and  miscel- 
laneous papers  (with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal)  the  sale  to  the 
public  by  the  printer  appears  from  the  imprint  on  the  papers 
(shown  by  Mr.  Pickering  to  be  a  most  fallacious  test)  to  have 
continued  beyond  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  to  ha^oe 
then  ceased,*  However,  the  attempt  to  found  an  inference  in 
favour  of  the  legality  of  the  practice  upon  the  impunity  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  publishers,  would  be  futile,  could  the  prescription 
be  shown  for  the  full  period  alleged  in  the  Report.     Ship-money 

♦  Eiport,pwr.2l, 
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and  general  warrants  had  been  acquieilced  in  for  a  much  longer 
period ;  and  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  the  publishers  of  the 
debates  are  pixytected^  though  the  virtual  impunity  hitherto  en- 
joyed by  them  is  complete. 

The  practice  of  printing  parliamentary  papers  (according  to 
the  Journals)  began  in  1641^  and  it  is  amusing  to  mark  the 
nmpUcity  with  which  the  proofs  of  its  being  introduced  with  a 
▼iew  to  general  publication  are  adduced — 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  House,  with 
regard  to  the  order  for  printing  of  1641,  above  referred  to,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  in  the  subsequent  year  (1642 !)  to  consider, 
amoQg  other  things,  the  best  way  of  divulging,  dispersing,  and  publishing 
the  orders  and  votes,  and  also  the  declarations  of  the  House,  through 
the  kingdom^  and  of  the  well  and  true  printing  of  them.' 

In  the  Appendix^  we  find  amongst  the  first  publications 
dispersed  under  the  reconmiendations  of  this  committee^  De- 
claration  of  Parliament  for  raising  the  Trained  Bands,  ISth 
August;  and  Propositions  for  raising  Horse,  IQtk  September; 
with  an  imprimatur  and  endorsed  order  on  the  latter,  stating 
that  it  was  sold  by  Husbands  (the  Hansard  of  that  day)  at  his 
shop.  Here,  therefore,  to  prove  the  rights  of  the  Commons  as  a* 
single  branch  of  the  l^^lature^  are  adduced  then:  usurpations' 
on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  arro- 
gating the  powers  of  the  whole  legislature  to  themselves. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  next  applies  himself  with  equal  earnestness,' 
and  nearly  similar  success,  to  justifying  the  second  and  third  reso- 
lutions, which  would  go  far  towards  placing  the  House  in  the 
proud  position  of  Jupiter : — 

*  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.* 

Sir  Robert  begins  by  stating  that  the  judgments,  not  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  are  de- 
cisive on  this  point,  namely,  that  the  House  is  the  exclusive 
judge  of  its  privileges,  and,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  it  is  a  con- 
tempt for  any  court  to  contravene  any  parliamentary  resolution 
relating  to  them.  It  is  with  real  reluctance  that  we  differ  so 
frequently ;  but  again,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Sir  Robert  has  confounded 
decisions  essentially  distinct.  The  decisions  he  mentions  are 
all  cases  of  contempt,  and  the  judgments  he  quotes  uniformly 
treat  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice as  on  a  par : — 

*  All  courts,*  (says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  as  quoted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,)  *  by  which  I  mean  to  include  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  cain  have  no  control  in  matters  of  con- 
tempt The  sole  adjudication  of  contempts,  and  the  punishment 
thereof  in  any  manner,  belong  exclusively,  and  without  interfering,  to 

each 
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mdi  respeethe  xaaxi.  Infinite  cotifunim  and  ^isordtr  would  follow,  if 
courts  could  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  examine  snd  determine  the  corn-' 
tempts  of  others/ 

The  principle  of  these  decisions  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.Pem-- 
bertont-^ 

*  The  doctrine  of  committal  for  contempt  is  foimdfed,  I  apprehend,' 
wpim- this  principle-:— Every  court  of  justice  must  have  the  power  of 
removing  in  a  summary  manner  obstructions  'to  its  proceedings.  1/ 
pers^ms,  by  riot  or  vioknce  in  ooart»  intetnipt  the  oourae  of  justioey  die 
judge  must  possess  the  ri^t  to  ranove  the  inlerruptioii  by  removing  die* 
offendersi  or,  in  other  words,  ordering  them  mto  custody* 

*  If  this  power  draws  after  it  the  vast  consequences  claimed  as  de* 
duciblefram  it  in  the  case  of  the  House  ofCommons^  it  draws  the  same^ 
consequences  in  favour^  not  only  of  each  of  ihe  superior  courts  of  law* 
and  equity^  but  of  the  quarter'  sessions^  and  an  infinity  of  inferior  courts. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  power  decides  nothing  as  to  the  l^ftlity» 
of  that  authority,  the  contempt  or  wliich  is  thus  punished.  If  any  infe-, 
nor  court  were  to  hold  that,  upon  a  particular  subject,  it  had  an  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  were  to  treat  it  as  a  contempt  in  a  suitor  to  appeal* 
to  tl^  King's  Bench,  and  were  to  commit  him  to  prison  for  doin^  so,  it 
is  very  clear  that  such  a  course  would  neither  prove  that  the  judges  of 
the  infertor  court  possessed  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  they  claimed, 
nor  would  stop  the  prosecution  of  the  appeal,  nor  prevent  the  reversal  iji- 
thehr  depisiop.  Yet,  if  die  suitor  were  committed  for  a  contempt  of  the 
comrt  generdly,  and  the  nature  of  the  contempt  did  not  appear  up<m  the. 
o^er  of  commitment,  it  woidd  be  very  difficiUt,  upon  a  return  ta  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  to  obtain  relief,  for  the  reasons  already  asragned.^ 
Just  so  is  it  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Ck)mmons — they  may  commit 
fbr  contempt ;  they  may  call  what  they  will  a  contempt ;  and,  if  they  take . 
care  to  suppress  upo^  their  warrant  the  cause  of  committ^  the  same^ 
reason,  which* operates  to  exclude  relief  in  otiier  cases,  may  exclude  it 
im  this.  But  it  proves  nodiing  whatever  in  &vour  of  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  i^vilege,  the  violation  of  which  it  thiis  declares  and 
punishes.' 

The  result  of  tbeauthqritiea  is  certainly  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pern* 
berton — that  if  the  commitment  be  generally  for  ccmtempt,  none; 
of  the  other  ^urta  can  interfere ;  yet  it  is  strange  thai  the  law 
which  repudiated  general  warrants  in  ono  8hape>  should  allow  of* 
them  in  another  ;*  and  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  that  tlioBe  * 
wlio^are  really  anadous  for  the  security  of  Hberty,  woidd  be  better* 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  have  this  inordinate  power  restricted 
in  courts  of  justice^  than  in  extending  it  to  a  tribumil  in  which  it' 
is  ten  times  more  liable  to  abuse,  and  if  ebused,  ten  thotisand 
times  more  dangerous.  The  judges  are  a  small  responsible  body,, 
litde  anxiopG(  for  an  extension  of  their  powers ;  the  Conmions  are 

*  There  w^  artant  aa  o^ion  of  Sir  Samuel  RamiUy  throwing  confiideiabl^^ 
6ottbl  on  dw  definilife  chAzicter  -of  stich  a  cimimilni&Bt  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

a  large 
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a  large  uresponnble  body^  oonstaatly  aimicg  at  an  extensicm  of 
theirs. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  cites  no  authorities  but  what  turn  on  thii 
peculiar  privilege  of  discretionary  committal  for  contempt.  The 
committee  go  farther^  and  cull  examples^  with  their  wonted 
felicity^  from  times  when  privilege  was  in  hot  contest  with  prero- 
gative^ and  the  judicial  authority  overawed  by  each  of  them  ii^ 
turns.  Thus,  we  have  a  declaration  of  Henry  VII L  (who  on  one 
occasion  threatened  to  cut  off  the  Speaker's  head  unless  a  parti-v 
cular  bill  were  passed  without  delay),  made  rather  in  his  own 
name  as  head  of  the  three  estates,  and  in  suj^port  of  his  own 
dignity,  than  in  vindication  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  as 
one  leading  authority ;  and  the  retractation  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pemberton  and  Sir  T.  Jones,  when  illegally  brouffht  before  th^ 
House  to  answer  for  the  strictly  proper  discharge  of  their  judicial 
functions,  gravely  adduced  as  another.  Their  case,  however,  is, 
too  importcuat  to  be  passed  by,  and  we  must  pause  to  quote  Mr. 
Pemberton's  account  of  it : — 

*  In  the  year  1679»  when  Oates  and  Dangerfieldi  and  o&ec  such 
worthies,  encouraged  by  the  Commons,  were  maddening  the  nation  with' 
their  monstrous  fictions,  Charles  prorogued  the  Parliament.  Shafies* 
bury,  and  the  popular  leaders,  got  up  petitions  to  the  king  to  assemble 
it.  The  royalists  met  them  wim  counter  addresses  to  the  king,  ezpre88«> 
ing  their  reliance  on  his  wisdom,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  'practices  of 
the  petitioners ;  and  the  people  were  divided  into  peHtioners  and  ab* 
horrers.  It  should  seem  that  either  party  had  an  equal  right  to  express 
tiieir  opinion  upon  political  afiairs,  but  when  the  Parliament  met,  a  ma-^ 
jority  of  the  Commons  voted  the ,  proceedings  of  the  abhorrers  to  be  a 
breach  of  their  privileges,  and  seized  and  committed  to  prison  great 
numbers  of  them  from  all  parts  of  England.' 

*  It  i^pears  that  Topham  (the  worthy  so  h^iiourably  commemo- 
raled  in  *  Peveril  of  the  Peak'),  the  officer-employed  by  flie  House  in  ^ese 
tyrannical  proce^ings,  not  only  executed  the  orders  of  the  House,  but 
made  their  execution  the  source  of  a  scandalous  profit  to  himsdf. 
Amongst  the  victims  was  one  Jay,  whom  he  seized  and  detained  dn 
custody  till  he  htfd  paid  him  30/^  for  his  hberation.  In  1^8S,  Jky 
brought  an  action  in  the  King's  Bench  against  Topham^  for  trespass^' 
assault}  and  false  imprisomn^t,  and  for  detaining  fmm  in  cmHody  UU 
he  had  pc^id  the  30/.  To  th^  deolmtion  Tc^ham  pleaded  that  he  had/ 
arrested  the  plaintiff  undec  the  Speaker's  warrcoit,  but  did  not  atten^pt  (as 
he  could  not)  to  justify  under  the  warrant  the  extortion  of  the  301*  The 
warrant  he  pleaded  in  bar,  not  of  the  action,  but  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  To  this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer,  and  a  joinder  in  de-' 
murrer.  ,     .    . 

*  The  cas^  came  before  the  (^>urt  of  King's  Bench,  when  Sir  Francis 
Pemberton  was  chief  jusdcci  i^  Sir  Thomas  Jones  one  of  tha  puime 
judges.     The  plea  was  ovemd^upon  technical  grounds,  whichall  men' 
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BOW  adfiut  to  be  conclusive  against  its  validity,  and  which  do  not  in  any 
manner  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  The  ca^e  was 
not  even  argued,  nor  was  an^  motion  made  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Yet  in  1689  were  these  two  judges  summoned  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  required  to  give  their  reasons  for  a  judgment  delivered  seven 
years  before,  aiid  finally  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms 
for  pronotmcing,  in  their  judicial  character,  the  only  judgment  which, 
is  lawyers,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give.' ' 

In  the  statement  of  this  case  in  the  Report  (p.  25)  everything 
which  could  lead  to  ti  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  strict  legality 
of  the  judgment  is  suppressed — not  one  word  is  said  about  the 
extortion  ;  and  the  cringing  admissions  of  the  judges  are  quoted 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  giving  judgment  in 
their  court.  To  whom  did  the  committee  intrust  the  collection 
of  authorities  ? 

Whilst  relying  on  the  above  authorities^  however,  with  some 
general  expressions  of  Lord  Coke,  and  the  eternal  case  of  Thorpe 
(which  really  proves  nothing — the  reference  to  the  judges  being 
at  least  as  pregnant  with  cx)nclusions  as  their  refusal  to  decide), 
they  make  no  mention  of  others  more  immediately  in  point. 
Thas  they  are  silent  as  to  the  resolutbns  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
couched  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  their  own  ;*  and  we  have 
fooked  in  vain  for  the  case  of  Edward  Floyde,  who,  in  1621,  was 
punished  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  scoffing  at  the  Elector 
and  Electress  Palatine;  it  being  adjudged  that,  they  being  the 
son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the  lung,  the  head  of  the  parliament, 
any  reflections  upon  them  were  a  breach  of  tHe  undoubted  privi- 
leges of  the  House. ,   The  sentence  is  thus  reported  : — 

*  1.  Not  tabear  arms  as  a  gentleman,  nor  be  a  competent  witness  in 
any  court  of  justice. 

•  '  2.  To  ride  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  to  stand  on  the  pilk)r3', 
and  his  ears  nailed,  &c. 
.  ♦a.  To  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail. 

*  4.  To  be  fined  in  5000/. 

I  *  6.  To  be  perpetually  imprisoned  in  Newgate. 
^  *  Jt  was.put  to  the  question  first,  whether  Floyde  should  be  whipped 
or  no— which  some  lords  doubted  to  yitld  to,  because  he  was  a  gentle- 
mm — ^yet  it  was  agreed,  per  plures^  that  he  shall  be  whipped.  Then  it 
was  put  to  the  question,  whether  Floyde's  ears  shall  be  nailed  to  the 
pillory,  or  no,  and  agreed,  per  pluresj  not  to  be  nailed.' 

*  Cltreudon  gives  the  Long ,  Parliament  the  credit  of  originating  the  claim : 
<  The  punishing  a  {)erfon  who  has  infringed  a  notorious  privilege  of  parliament,  is 

proper  to  the  jurisdiction  against  which  the  contempt  is But  that  their  being 

fudges  of  their  privileges,  should  qualify  them  to  m^e  new  privileges,  or  that  their 
judgment  ^ould  create  them  such,  was  a  doctrine  never  before  now  heard  of,  &c.*— - 
Miii*  oftktB/tb,^  voLii.,  b.  4.  Ibt  UtUam,  also,  speaks  of  it  as  wholly  inadmia- 
aJbU.  .  . 

.    1  How 
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How  would  th#  cftlummators  of  the  King  of  Hanover  like  to 
find  their  ears  depending  on  a  vote  of  the  I/>rd8,  who  niight 
take  up  the  subject  on  the  additional  ground  of  lus  Majesty  being 
a  member  of  meir  House? — Even  members  were  occasionally 
exposed  to  a  somewhat  distressing  exercise  of  authori^ : 

*  In  1626»  Mr.  Moor  was  sent  to  the  Tower  /or  speaking  out  of 
seaton.  Sir  William  Widdrington  and  Sir  Herbert  Price  sent  to  tlie- 
Tower  for  bringing  in  candles  against  the  desire  of  the  House.' — Dwar- 
ris  on  Siaiutes^  p.  88. 

If  ancient  precedents  are  to  be  revived  and  acted  upon,  a  good 
many  modem  orators  might  speedily  find  themselves  in  the  same 
predicament  as  Mr.  Moor.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume^  for  example, 
would  pass  most  of  his  time  between  Westminster  and  the  Tower. 

But  there  is  a  series  of  precedents,  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  which  carry  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  to  an  extent 
far  exceeding  the  claims  of  the  Report,  and  these^  also,  are  pru- 
dently suppressed.  One  of  the  most  startling  was  thus  mentioned 
by  Lord  Brougham  in  givii^  judgment  in  Mr.  Long  Wellesley's 
case: — 

*  In  the  year  1159,  an  action  of  trespass,  for  lureaking  and  entering  a 
fishery,  was  tried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  lasting  opprobrium 
of  parliamentary  privil^e — to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  House  of 
Parliament  that  tried  it — and  to  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of  all  good 
men,  whether  lawyers  or  laymen.  Admiral  Griffin  made  complaint  to 
the  House,  whereof  he  was  a  member,  that  three  men,  whose  names  were 
stated,  had  broken  into  and  entered  his  fishery  at  Plymouth,  had  taken 
the  fish  therefrom,  and  destroyed  the  nets  therein ;  ainl  the  House  forth- 
with, instead  of  indignantly  and  in  mockery  of  such  a  pretensicm,  dis- 
missing tiie  charge,  and  censuring  him  who  made  it,  ordered  the  defen- 
dants m  the  trespass,  for  so  they  must  be  called,  to  be  committed  into 
the  custody  of  the  Seijeant-at-Arms.  They  were  committed  into  that 
custody  accordingly — they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons — and  there,  on  their  knees,  they  confessed  their  fault ;  they 
promised  never  again  to  offend  the  Admiral  by  interfering  with  hxis 
alleged  right  of  fishery ;  and  upon  this  confession  and  promise,  they 
were  discharged  on  paying  their  fees.  So  that,  by  way  of  privilege,  a 
trespass  was  actually  tried  by  the  plaintiff  himself  sittmg  in  judgment 
against  his  adversary  the  defendant,  and  the  Judse  (for  in  this  case  the 
House  and  the  complaining  party  must  be  considered  as  identical)  was 
pleased  to  decide  in  his  own  favour.' 

This  is  only  one  of  a  long  series  lasting  from  the  Revolution 
to  17679  when  Mr.  Luttrell  made  a  like  complaint,  and,  after 
examining  numerous  witnesses,  it  was  resolved : — 

*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  Henry  Fidler  hath  not 
by  the  instigation  of  Charles  Bowyer  Adderley,  Esq.,  forcibly  entered 
upon  a  fijdiery  at  Coton  on  the  river  Thame,  the  property  of,  and  in  the 
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pOBseigiou  of  Simon  Luttrell,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  tbi*  HQu»e»  and  Uxken 
jfsh  thereout^  in  bffeach  of  the  privilege  ofViis  Housed 

A  variety  of  instances  of  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pemberton* 
Picking  a  member's  pocket  has  been  held  a  breach  of  privilege^ 
and  a  member's  servant  who  had  been  '  committed  to  prison  for 
getting  a  woman  with  chUd,'  claimed  and  was  allowed  his  privi- 
lege. .  Since  the  recent  alteration  of  the  bastardy  laws,  perhapg 
tins  last  description  of  immunity  will  be  deemed  hardly  worth 
contending  for« 

We  shsdl  be  told  that  the  abuse  of  a  right  does  not  negative  its 
existence^  which  we  admit ;  but  when  the  p]:actice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  urged  as  unimpeachable^  it  is  surely  open  to  us  W 
show  that  it  has  been  of  too  wild^  irregular^  and  extravagant  a 
character  to  be  followed  as  a  precedent^  or  set  up  as  ati  audiority 
against  the  well-considered  decisions  we  are  about  to  quote. 

'  Except  in  the  case  of  Benyon  v.  Evelyn/  (say  the  Committee) 
^it  is  nowhere  stated  that  a  resolution  of  Parliament  would  not  be 
conclusive  upon  a  question  of  privilege^  whether  such  questicm 
arose  directly  or  incidentally.'  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
assertions  proving  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  place  the  least 
reliance  in  this  Report. 

*  The  cases,  indeed  *  (says  Mr.  Pemberton),  '  in  which  the  claims  of 
privilege  have  been  brought  into  discussion  and  decided  in  Courts  of 
Justice,  are  so  very  numerous,  and  of  such  familiar  and  daily  occurrence, 
that  most  lawyers  will  probably  suppose  that  the  69th  paragraph  of 
the  Report,  and  the  2nd  Resolution,  must  express  a  meaning  beyond 
what  the  Committee  of  the  House  could  possibly  intend.' 

We  will  mention  a  few. — In  Donne  v.  Walsh,  l£th  Edw.  IV.,  a 
plea  of  privilege  was  directly  overruled  by  the  Barons  of  die  Ex« 
chequer,  with  the  advice  of  the  other  Judges.  In  Cook's  case, 
1584,  it  was  ordered  that  a  deputation  of  Members,  attended 
by  their  Serjeant,  should  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  to  signify 
thai  Members  were  privileged  from  being  served  with  subpoenas, 
and  to  require  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Cook.  They  seem  to  have 
caught  a  Tartar,  for  the  Chancellor's  answer,  as  reported  by  the 
deputation,  was : — 

*  That  he  thought  the  House  had  no  such  liberty  of  privilege  by  sub- 
poenas as  they  pretended,  neither  would  be  allow  of  any  precedents  of 
the  House  committed  unto  them  formerly  used  in  that  benalf,  unless  the 
House  would  also  prove  the  same  to  have  been  likewise  thereupon  al- 
lowed and  ratified  also  by  the  precedents  in  Chancery.* 

In  a  cause  (l6  Car.  II.)  between  the  Duchess  of  Somerset 
and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  before  the  Delegates  (consisting  of 
•the  two  Chief  Justices,  five  puisne  Judges,  and  other  Ccnninia- 
sioners),  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  upon,  in  answer 
to  the  Earl's  claim  of  privilege : —  '  2dly. 
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^  Sktty.  That  when  any  qaettion  araes  concerniiig  ]^Ttlege  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  cornea  legally  and  judicially  be£»re  the  King's  Juaticet  upon 
any  case  or  trial  in  His  Majesty's  Courts,  they  are  the  proper  Judges 
to  allow  or  disallow  it  according  to  law,  as  in  the  cases  of  Walsh,  Cosins, 
and  others  forecited,  for  being  Judg^  in  the  principal  case,  they  must 
by  consequence  be  Judges  of  all  consequences  that  attend  it. 

*  4thly.  That  the  Earl  had  not  privilege  for  forty  days  before  the 
Sessions  of  Parliament. 

*  5thly.  That  Judges  were  not  bound  to  proceed  in  Courts  of  Justice 
according  to  the  Totes  of  either  House  (which  votes  were  alterable  or 
Ttpealabk  by  either),  in  cases  of  privilege^  but  according  to  the  knewft 
laws  and  custom  of  the  realm,  their  oaths  and  trusts.' 

In  Shirly  and  Fagg  (1675),  the  House  of  Lords^  in  its  judicial 
capacity,  proceeded  in  direct  defiance  of  sundry  intemperate  reso'^ 
lutioni  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  this  day  enjoys  the  juris- 
diction in  dispute — namely,  the  dediion  of  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  equity,  whether  Uie  parties  be  members  of  parHamenI 
or  not. 

In  the  King  v.  KnoUys  (1697)>  the  judges  decided  in  the  teeth 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  peerage-claim,  and 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt  was  summoned  to  explain  hk  reasons 
for  the  judgment  to  a  committee  appointed  to  report  thereon  to 
the  House.  He  flatly  refused  to  give  them  in  so  unjudicial  a 
manner :  '  at  which  answer  some  lords  ¥rere  so  offended  that 
they  would  have  conmiitted  the  Chief- Justice  to  the  Tower ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  all  their  endeavours  vanished  into  smoke !'  * 

In  Ashby  and  White,  and  Patey's  case.  Lord  Holt  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  doctrine ;  |  as  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  (1745),  did  Chief- Justice  Willes.t  In  reference  to  the 
claim  of  privilege  set  up  for  Mr.  Long  Weilesley,  in  1831,  Lord 
Brougham  stated,  almost  contemptuously,  that  he  should  steadily 
have  pursued  his  own  course  despite  of  an  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  House ;  and  in  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton's  case,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  declined  to  take  judicial  cognizance  <Mf  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Privileges.  It  thus  appears  that,  so  far  fi'om 
its  being  (with  one  exception)  nowhere  even  stated  that  a  reso- 
lution of  Parliament  would  not  be  conclusive,  &c.,  it  has  been 
so  stated  in  all  shapes,  at  all  times,  by  all  sorts  of  judges,  in 
all  descriptions  of  courts ;  and  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  add 
that  the  fifteen  judges  now  upon  the  bench  are  unanimously  af 
opinion  that  the  resolutions  are  contrary  to  law.  It  is  worthy  oif 
remark  that  the  superior  judges  of  the  United  States  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  pronouncing  a  statute  or  act  of  Congress  to  be 
unconstitutional.     This  power,  says  M.  de  TocquevUle,  forms 

•  Lord  Raymond,  38. 

t  Lord  C.  J.  Hoh's  judgments  in  (hew  catei  have  leeently  been  publithei  ftom 
the  ongbal  M8^  with  an  Introduction  evidently  by  nocomroou  hand, 
t  WiUei^Rep.,597. 
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ene  of  the  most  effective  barriers  that  has  ever  been  devised  against 
the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  pamphlets  on  the  questbn^ 
and  a  series  of  able  articles  in  the  '  Times^'  clearly  indicate  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  shake  off  the  apathy  with  which  the  first 
annomicement  of  the  resolutions  was  received — an  apathy  only  to 
be  accounted  for  on  a  principle  strikingly  illustrated  by  Burke : 
*  You  are  terrifying  yourselves  with  ghosts  and  apparitions^  whilst 
your  house  is  the  haunt  of  robbers.  It  is  thus  with  all  those^  who, 
attendir^  only  to  the  shell  <^d  husk  of  history^  think  they  are 
waging  war  with  intolerance^  pride^  and .  cruelty,  whilst  under 
colour  of  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of  antiquated  parties,  they 
are  authorising  and  feeding  the  same  odious  vices  in  different  fac- 
tions, and  peihaps  in  worse.'  During  the  earlier  periods  of 
English  history,  the  best  exertions  of  our  wisest  statesmen 
were  needed  to  check  the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  All 
well-grounded  apprehension  from  this  quarter  was  at  an  end 
soon  after  the  Revolution ;  but.  patriot  writers  and  speakers 
still  continued  to  make  monarchy  the  grand  object  of  attack, 
wholly  unobservant  of  the  steps  making  by  certain  powerful 
Whig  families  towards  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy.  This 
new  dominion  received  a  decisive  check  from  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
he  called  in  the  people  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
coalition  ministry ;  and  the  rise  of  the  monied  interest,  with  the 
various  other  changes  in  society  effected  by  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, had  already  deprived  the  higher  classes  of  all  the  most 
invidious  sources  of  their  power,  when  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  stripped  property  of  its  legitimate  influence,  laid 
them  almost  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  the  mass.  Yet  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  are  as  vehement  as  ever  in  their 
exhortations  to  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  aristocracy ;  and  the  people  at  large,  from  mere  force 
of  habit,  are  still  too  apt  to  turn  round,  and  permit  their  attention 
to  be  distracted,  at  the  cry ;  though  every  thinking  man  must  see 
that  die  dangers,  present  and  to  come,  are  of  a  widely  different 
character  from  those  which  formed  such  fruitful  sources  of  alarm, 
when  the  Crown  was  aiming  at  despotism  or  the  nobles  were 
banded  against  the  Crown.  It  was  then  the  lightning  from  above ; 
it  is  now  the  earthquake  from  below.  In  a  word,  the  excited 
passions  of  the  populace,  acting  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  the  disturbing  force  by  which  the  social  system  of  this  country 
is  henceforward  constantly  liable  to  be  jarred ;  and  a  plausible 
pretence  for  usurpation,  a  legalized  instrument  of  tyranny,  a  ready 
mode  of  annoying  or  oppressing  an  opponent,  will  be  never  want- 
ing to  the  faction  of  the  hour,  so  long  as  these  audacious  assertions 
of  privilege  retain  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  authority. 

It 
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It  IS  mere  trifling  to  say  that  the  time  for  violence  is  gone  by^ 
when  we  know  that  not  more  than  seven  years  ago  the  people 
were  ready  to  rise  against  the  House  of  Lords  for  protesting 
against  the  hurried  adoption  of  a  measure  now  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  very  doubtful  expediency;'  when  we  know> 
moreover,  that  we  are  governed  by  a  set  of  ministers  who^ 
rather  than  give  up  the  sweets  of  office^  would  willingly  run 
the  risk  of  settii^  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  fiame^ — as  a  pirate 
burns  his  vessel  to  prevent  his  plunder  from  being  wrested  from 
him.  Mr.  Pemberton  gently  insinuates  that,  though  trespassers  . 
on  fisheries  may  henceforth  be  abandoned  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals, it  is  by  no  means  equally  clear  that  abhorrers  will  be  safe; 
ibr  what  greater  contempt  can  any  man  be  guilty  of,  than  that  of 
questioning  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the  majority? 
Nothing,  again,  is  more  likely  than  that  the  practice  of  printmg 
petitions  for  general  circulation  should  be  employed  for  the  put* 
pose  of  Ubelling  unpopular  individuals,  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced;'*'  and  it  is  even  possible  to  conceive  a  casein 
which  another  Dangerfield  might  slander  another  heir  presump- 
tive or  a  king,  um]^r  the  direct  order  and  a\'owed  patronage  of 
the  House. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  this  implies  a  crisis  in  which  the  *  high 
roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,,  when  a  new  and  trou- 
bled scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,*  or  is  over- 
looked or  trampled  upon  if  it  does — and  that  a  dominant  faction 
will  overleap  the  highest  and  broadest  barrier  that  reason  or  autho- 
rity can  construct.  Still,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  mi^  be 
as  well  to  throw  the  full  responsibility  of  being  the  first  to  break 
through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  on  its  adversaries  :  in  times 
of  civil  commotion,  an  established  rule  of  right  is  no  bad  break- 
water; and  if  we  tnuat  come  to  blows,  we  should  certainly  prefer 
having  the  strict  law,  as  declared  by  its  Intimate  interpreters, 
upon  our  side.  These  are  the  principal  reasons  which  lutve  in- 
duced us  to  bestow  so  much  pains  on  the  controversy  ;  and  they 
will  not,  we  trust,  be  without  influence  on  those  members  of  the 
Conservative  party,  to  whom,  very  greatly  to  our  regret,  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  instance  opposed. 

*  **  Not  only  the  present  disposition  of  the  nation  ensured  impunity  to  aU  libtllert , 
j1  new  method  of  framing  and  ditpening  Libelt  wm  invented  6$  the  leaden  of  popu" 
iar  discontent.  Petitions  to  Parliament  were  drawn,  craving  redress  against  particular 
grievancas,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  were  procured,  the  petitions^ 
were  presented  to  the  Commons,  and  immediately  published.  These  petitions 
became  secret  bonds  of  association  among  the  subscribers,  and  seemed  to  gi?e  un- 
doubted sanctioD  and  authority  to  the  complaints  which  they  contained.'' — Hume* 
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Apt.  VI.'—fDiary  Uluatrative  of  the  Times  of  George  IV,^ 
interepersed  tdtk  original  Letlenfrom  the  late  Queen  Caroline, 

.  ^nd  from  various  other  dietinguisbed  Persons,  d  vols.  8vo. 
London.     1838. 

IT  is  after  considerable  hesitation^  and  not  withont  much  relac« 
tance,  that  we  have  resolved  to  give  our  readers  some  account 
of  the  most  scandalous  publication — we  do  not  except  those  of 
Mrs.  Manly^  George  Anne  Bellamy,  or  Harriet  Wilson — ^that 
luis  ever  du^aced  English,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  European 
literature :  and,  assuredly,  if  we  thought  that  our  mention  of  it 
ivould  give  it  the  slighest  vogue,  or  increase,  even  by  a  single 
etspy,  its  circulation,  we  should  have  gladly  declined  our  present 
very  disagreeable  task;  but  we  observe  that  it  has  been,  and 
eentinues  to  be,  so  widely  puffed,  and  such  copious  extracts  of  the 
least  offensive  parts  have  been  so  extensively  circulated,  that  we 
are  convinced  we  shall  both  check  its  sale  and  extenuate  its  mis- 
chief by  explaining  the  real  character  of  a  work  which — in  spite 
of  what  the  speculators  in  such  trash  may  think  the  piquant  qua- 
lities of  personality,  indelicacy,  and  malignity — is,  on  the  whole, 
BO  overladen  with  vanity,  affectation,  bombast,  nonsense,  absurdity, 
and  hypocrisy,  as  to  be,  in  good  sooth,  one  of  the  dullest  as  well 
as  most  contemptible  productions  we  have  ever  toiled  through. 

But  who  is  the  writer  ?  We  grieve  sincerely  and  deeply  to  say 
that  it  is  avowed  to  be  the  work  of  a  woman,  and  it  is  too  clear 
that  it  must  be  of  a  woman  of  rank,  if  not  of  fashion ;  in  short—* 
for  why  should  we  hesitate  to  repeat  what  all  the  newspapers 
liave  stated  without  contradiction— of  the  d-de^oant  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell,  now  Lady  Chfirlotte  Bury — a  lady  hitherto 
Itnown  in  the  cireulating-libi^y  literature  of  the  day  by  some 
trivial  publications,  indicating  no  worse  quahties,  we  are  told, 
•than  those  of  silliness  and  affectation ;  and  who  had  never  been 
suspected  of  grave  offences  of  any  description?  We  heartily 
wish  that  our  examination  of  the  boek,  and  our  recollection 
of  the  events  on  which  it  touches,  could  justify  us  in  throwing 
^my  doubt  on  the  justice  of  this  imputation:  alas!  they  only 
confirm  it — to  absolute  certainty : — never,  indeed,  could  the  old 
formula  of  conviction,  aut  Erasmi  au  Diaboli,  be  better  applied — 
it  is  undubitably  the  production  of  that  Lady  or  the  DeviL  We 
shall,  however,  endeavour  in  our  observations  on  the  work  to 
forget  as  much  as  we  can  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  to  deal 
with  it  merely  as  the  production  of  a  Lady-in-ff^aiting  on  the  late 
Queen  Caroline,  when  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Lady  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  outset,  aware  that 
the  publication  was  one  which  it  would  not  be  reputable  to  avow, 
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fer  thtf  diary  and  letters  of  which  it  is  confusedly  oomponnded 
have  been  elaborately  falsified  to  conceal  her  sex,  and^  conse-' 
quently^  her  identity.  The  Lady  is  transformed  into  a  Lord. 
S«ch  a  personification  could  hardly  be  attempted  by  the  cleverest 
impostcnr  without  exhibiting  some  re'nts  and  patches  in  the  doak ; 
bvt  here  it  is  d(me  with  superlative  gaucherie  and  most  trans- 
parent absurdity.  Sometimes  a  German  Philander^  when  mak« 
ing  a  dvil  speedi, '  takes  the  hand '  of  the  soi-disant  Lord,  *  and 
presses  it  ;*  or,  when  talking  to  him  of  religimi^  says — '  Vous  ^tes 
Pretestamte — (vol.  ii.  p.  217);  while  a  female  correspondent  ad« 
dresses  his  Lordship  as  '  ma  chere '  (vol.  ii.  p.  ISO) ;  and  a  gentle  ' 
swain  is  made  to  teak  this  ludicrous  stuff: — 

*  Yet  to  catch  your  Lordship* s  likeness  would  not  be  quite  imposu** 
hie,  if  I  could  rouse  from  his  dull  repose,  Titian,  to  paint  your  head ; 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  your  neck ;  Vandyke,  your  hands ;  and  Rubens  for  Uie 
draperies  and  back-ground  of  the  picture' — ^vol.  L  p.  93 ; 

with  fifty  other  similar  slips :  indeed  there  is  not  a  page  in  the 
volumes  which  would  not  prove  that,  if  the  writer  were  really  a 
man^  he  must  have  been  a  Siamese  twin  to  the  Lady-in- Waiting. 
This  seems,  on  a  review  of  the  volumes  after  they  were  printed, 
to  have  appeared  to  the  concocters  themselves  too  gross  even  for 
the  most  credulous  public,  and,  accordingly,  a  clumsy  advertise* 
ment  is  prefixed  to  say,  that  it  seems 

•  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  editor  who  first  undertook  to  prepare 
it  for  the  press,  to  disguise — ^by  assuming  the  masculine  style  in  the 
Journal,  and  substituting  the  feigned  for  the  real  sex  of  the  personage 
addressed  in  the  Letters — ^the  emdeni  fact  of  the  former  having  been 
written  by  a  female,  and  of  the  latter  being  communications  to  one  of 
the  same  sex.' 

With  this  avowal^  or,  indeed^  without  it,  any  one  who  will  take 
the  superfluous  trouble  of  looking  into  the  details  will  be  satisfied 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  female  in  the  masculine  disguise  can 
be  no  other  than  one  of  the  Ladies-in- Waiting ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  fifty  other  circumstances  prove  that  this  lady  could  be  no 
other  than  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell. 

We  must  also  observe,  as  an  additional  characteristic  of  the 
tricky  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been  concocted,  that  what  is 
now  presented  as  a  contemporaneous  diary ^  is,  in  some  d^ree,  of 
more  recent  manufacture ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been 
made  up  from  original  notes  and  letters,  we  do  not  question  its 
veracity  as  to  facts  which  the  author  professes  to  have  seen,  though 
we  certainly  doubt  most  of  the  hearsay  anecdotes,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  reliance  on  anything  that  is  advanced  as  matter  of 
opinion.  We  must  premise  one  other  important  observation :  we 
are  satisfied  that,  altmngb,  perhaps,  no  fact  is  related  oeneeming 
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the  unhappy  Princess  of  Wales  which  is  not  substanltfiUy  tcue^A 
great  many  circumstances  of  the  same  class  are  left  untold ;  as  if 
the  author  had  occasional  compunctions,  and  sometimes  endea* 
voured  tomake.tbe  best  of  the  story-— but  a  bad  story  it  is  at  beat. 
,  It. seems  that  the  author,  while  in  her  turn  of  waiting,  kept 
cppious  notes,  and,  when  absent,  maintained  a  pretty  constant 
correspondence  with  some  oUier  persons  of  the  Princess's  house* 
hold,  in  which  are  registered  such  details  of  her  Royal  Highnesa's 
private  life  as,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  was, abominable 
treachery  in  a  person  in  a  confidential  domestic  situation  even  to 
have  wrUten ;  but  fpr  the  publication  of  which — cmd  for  monetf — 
our  language  has  no  sufficient  epithet  of  censure.  But  thoi^  the 
Princess  is  the  chief  object  in  tins  deplorable  e^qposure,  the  Lady- 
in- Waiting  spares  noone  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  herway ; 
and  she  carefully  records  all  the  chit-chait  scandal  and  slanderous 
on-dits,  not  only  of  the  day  at  which  she  affects  to  write  (now  near^ 
thirty  years  ago),  but  occasionally  even  of  peijods  Jong  antecedent 
and  subsequent.  Many  of  these  ephemeral  ad ecdotes  we  know  to 
have  been  wholly  false ;  others  of  them  gross  misrepresentations ; 
and  all  are  utterly  worthless  and  without  the  least  interest,  except 
to  the  few  survivors  and  to  the  friends  and  families  of  those  that  are 
departed,  who  may  be  pained  by  this  most  unexpected  revival  of 
forgotten  imputations  and  antiquated  personalities ;  and  all  this 
trash  is  worked  up  with  suchi  a  tissue  of  maudlin  sensibiUty  ai^l 
canting  piety  on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  as  to  heighten,  or  rather 
to  deepen,  the  disgust  which  the  original  malevolence  excites. 

We  shall  certainly  not  quote  anydiing  that  can  give  pain  to  the 
lijing,i^pd  as  little  as  possible  that  can  afflict  the  frienda  of  th^ 
dead ;  but  in  order  to  show  our  readers  the  kind  of  traah  which 
we  warn  them  not  to  purchase,  we  must  give  them  a  few  sa^iples 
of  this  style  of  puritanical  scandal — much  more  in  the^  taste  of 
Mother  Cole  than  in  that  of  a  high-born  Lady-in- Waiting. 

The  author  visits  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who.  Jiving 
suffered  some  recent  domestic  afflictions,  had  the  magnaaimity 
and — what  a  visitor  should  have  been  gfateful  for — the  good  man- 
neips,  not  to  obtrude,  bis  sorrows  on  his  guests  : — 
.  ^  He  never  will  allow,  I  am  told,  any  person  to  mention  the  children 
he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  Alas !  poor  roan,  he  does  not  foresee 
that  soon  another  will  drop  into  the  grave.  This  wilful  blindness  to 
Ood*s  will  is  very  awfuL^ — vol.  i.  p.  48. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  most  cruel  and  uncalled-for  anecdote, 
affecting  many  persons  still  living,  and  which  is  dragged  forward 
without  excuse  or  object,. unless  to  inflict  gratuitous  pain,  tl^ 
author  says; —  ,  , 

•  People  generally  end  this  tragic  tale  by.  saying — ^**  Poor  -— -,  he 
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wttB  a  great  ibcJ."  It  will  be  better  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  be  thai 
great  fooii  than  the  woman  who  is  dignified  with  the  false  epithet  of 
clever.* — voL  i.  p.llQ. 

Out  of  this  woman  8  own  month  comes  her  cxnademnation ! 

Again :  after  relating  the  untimely  death  of  a  beautiful  young 
perMm^  which,  if  true,  it  were  cruel  to  recal  to  the  memory^  of 
her  parents,  but  which  is,  fortunately,  an  utter  falsehood,  it  is 
added  :— 

*  bat  that  awful  curse  (one  which,  because  no  longer  spoken  from  the 
Mount  with  thunderings  and  smoke,  is  unheeded) — **  I  will  visit  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  childr^,"  was  executed  in  this  instmce.' — 
vol.  ii.  p»  293. 

And  again,  after  a  series  of  most  disgraceful  and,  we  believey 
falsMflq^utations  against  a  lady  with  whom  she  appeairs  to  have 
been  on  familiar  and  friendly  terms,  we  have,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  and  on  the  safie  page  with  all  this  supererogative  slan- 
der, the  following  enjiy — 

*Mr.  Yivian  preaJSed  a  very  affecting  sermon,  taking  leaVe  of  his 
coilgregation.  We,  that  is  to  say,  almost  all  the  English,  received  the 
sacramenty  and  parted  in  peace,* — vol.  ii.  p.  118. 
And  after  telling,  in  the  most  malignant  way,  a  story  (which,  also, 
we  believe  to  be  false)  of  a  difference  between  two  ladies  of  very 
secondary  rank,  she  exclaims,  as  if  she  herself  were  a  pattern  of 
charity  and  propriety— 

*  Oh !  women,  women !  great  ladies  of  the  land,  have  more  mercy  on 
one  another.' — vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

This  is  really  too  bad.  We  suppose  our  readers  wquld  be 
quite  satisfied  with  these  specimens  of  a  style,  compounded  of 
Mrs,  Candour  and  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  but  we  must  be|g  tbeii: 
patience  for  one  or  two  samples  of  the  literary  merits  of  the 
author— the  clear  perceptions  of  her  intellect,  and  the  lucid  elo- 
quence of  her  style. 

Sentimental  thoughts  on  a  gentleman  who  had  not  married  faia 
first  love : — 

*  The  finer  particles  of  his  nature,  those  evanescent  emanations  of 
spirit  which  are  only  cognizable  to  the  very  few,  and  which  thrive  not, 
unless  under  the  influence  of  congenial  feelings,  are  dried  up  and 
withered  within  himself;  and  1  should  think  can  hardly  be  called  to 
life  again  by  any  living  object — perhaps  the  very  woman  whom  he  first 
truly  loved  could  no  longer  exercise  that  power  over  him  which  she 
once  possessed,  even  were  there  no  barriers  to  their  reunion — the  fair 
illusion  which  presented  her  all  perfect  to  his  fancy  existed  only,  it  may 
be,  in  his  imagination: — when  time  withdrew  that  heavenly  veil  in 
which  he  had  clothed  her,  here  ended  the  romance,  but  not  the  longing 
after  that  which  he  was  destined  never  to  find.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  no  whdesome  resolve  has  .sprung  up  in  its  place  to  recover  the 
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waste  of  life,  the  listless  hours — the  eflbminacy— *whic&  too  often  soov 
ceeds  to  excitement :  there  are  always  honourable  pursuits  open  to  aa 
aspiring  mind,  and  there  are  realities  in  life  whidi  are  wortby  of  the 
most  )ioble  and  generpus  natures.' — vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50. 

Pious  reflections  on  greatness^  human  and  divine : — 

*  Alas !  alas !  all  public,  like  private  greatness,  rests  its  security  on 
moral  rectitude ;  and  whete  that  b  deficient,  the  edifice  is  built  on  sand. 
No  marvel,  that  those  who  are  denominated  the  vulgar  should  be  so 
taVen  by  the  bait  of  rank  and  greatness.  Rank  and  greatness  are  in 
themselves  truly  admirable;  real  greatness,  in  its  original  and  highest 
sense,  is  an  attribute  of  the  Divinity,  and  earthly  grandeur  is  the  visible 
sign  by  which  it  is  presented  to  our  senses.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
there  is  hardly  such  an  image  of  the  Pivinity  existing  as  true  greatness.' 
—vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Philosophical  observations  on  the  lately-discovered  phenomenoii 
of  the  fugadty  of  time  :— 

*  The  tide  of  time  bears  in  its  fiux  and  reflux  many  things  away,  an4 
brings  in  others  to  supply  their  place.  Thus,  as  we  glide  down  the 
current,  this  life  sometimes  resembles  a  bleak  and  dreary  shore,  at 
others,  the  beautiful  margin  of  some  bounded  sea,  fringed  with  wood, 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation — but  still  'tis  but  a  shore  whose 
varying  aspect,  as  we  drift  along,  reminds  us  that  it  is  no  fixed  abode. 
But  there  is  a  land  of  promise  beyond  the  horizon  of  time,  where  time 
itself  will  be  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been.  As  years  fly  swifily  away 
never  to  be  recalled,'  &c.  &c. — ^vol.  i.  p.  56. 

'  Our  readers  will  see  that  all  these  splendid  passages  are  imi- 
tated from  Dean  Swift's  '  Tritical  Essay  on  the  Faculties  of  the 
'Human  Mind ;'  and  it  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  and 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  to  add^  that 
every  line  which  is  not  either  scandal  or  egotism  is  in  the  fore* 
g;oing  transcendental  style. 

'  But  all  this  is  ^  merely  leather  or  prunella*  to  bolster  oat  to  a 
sufficient  size  and  volume  the  anecdotes  of  the  poor  Princess  of 
Wales.  One  would  have  thought  that  her  sad  and  shameful  story 
might  have  been  left  in  the  recorded  evidence  of  the  proceedings 
in  th^  House  of  Lords  in  1820 ;  and  that  at  least  it  was  not  from 
the  hand  of  a  Woman — a  friend — ^a  confidential  and  favoured  ser- 
vant— that  we  should  have  had  a  supplemental  areen  bag  opened 
against  her,  with  charges  and  proofs  of  ^follies/  'faults/  and 
'  vices,'  (anterior  to,  and  unconnected  with,  the  events  which  made 
the  subject  of  the  celebrated  trial,)  which  even  her  enemies  had  not 
brought  forward,  but  which — ^now  that  they  are  produced  on  the 
authority  of  a  professed  friend  and  confidante — ^must  (if  any  doubt 
bad  before  existed  in  any  mind)  afford  the  niost  damning  proof 
that  there  was  nothing  all^^  against  her  on  the  trial  wiuch  her 
prerions  eondact  does  not  ihow  to  have  b^ea  Mt  merely  pnribaU^^ 
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but^  from  the  force  and  growth  of  *  degrading*  habitflr>-  almost  in- 
evitable. 

As  the  unhappy  Queen  herself,  and  all  those  who  were  moreim* 
mediately  interested  in  those  deplorable  proceedings,  are  no  more^ 
we  should — ^if  we  believed  that  there  was  any  one  who-  still  had 
any  lingering  doubt  of  her  manifold  guilt — ^have  no  hesitation^  at 
a  matter  of  public  history,  to  detail  and  to  comment  upon  the 
revelations  of  the  Lady-in- Waiting ;  but  that  is  not  necessary,  # 
and  we  shall  go  no  further  into  such  painful  subjects  than  may 
be  requisite  to  validate  our  strong  censure  on  the  writer,  and  to 
do  justice  to  those  whon\  she  ridicules  or  traduces,  by  proving, 
from  her  own  showing,  to  how  little  respect  her  delicacy,  her 
taste,  or  her  judgment  are  entitled. 

Indeed,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  affiur  than 
the  blind — ^we  had  almost  said  the  insane  inconsistency  of  the 
writer  as  regards  not  merely  her  own  conduct,  but  that  of  every- 
body else :  one  half  her  book  is  at  irreconcileable  variance  with 
the  other;  and  what  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  writer's 
credit,  there  is  hai^y  a  suggestion  or  opinion  (whether  pane-* 
gyrical  or  calumnious)  which  is  not  in  the  adjoining  pages  con- 
tradicted by  inexorable  yizcfe.  If  an  ordinary  reader  could  have 
patience  to  collate  and  compare  all  this  incoherent  stuff,  the 
book  would  be  almost  innocuous — ^the  bane  and  antidote  would 
be  presented  together ;  but  as  few  persons  will  take  that  trouble, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  indicate  a  few  of  these  contradictions  by 
way  of  examples. 

The  name  of  George  IV.  is  seldom  mentioned  without  some 
t^evere  reflections  on  bis  conduct  to  his  wife — ^reflections  which,  if 
confined  to  the  earlier  days  of  their  union,  might  perhaps  have 
some  show  of  justice,  but  which,  when  applied  to  the  circum- 
stances of  which  the  Lady-in- Waiting  complains — such  as  the 
Princess's  not  being  received  at  court  and  in  the  Regent's  society, 
nor  intrusted  with  the  care  and  conduct  of  her  daughter  from 
1810  to  1814 — are  absolutely  ridiculous,  not  only  for  reasons  no- 
torious to  all  the  world,  but  from  many  points  of  the  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  the  Princess,  which  her  friend  has  now — for  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  we  know — revealed  to  the  world.  What  will 
our  readers  think  of  the  following  humane  passages  ?  In  a  note 
from  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  author,  during  a  very— to  every 
0ne  else — alarming  illness  of  the  Prince  Regent,  about  1810-11, 
we  find — 

*  The  only  astonishing  news  I  can  offer  you  is,  that  the  Regent  is 
dangerously  ill ;  still  /  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  myself  thit 
the  period  to  all  my  troubles  and  misfortunes  is  yet  come-^j^et  one  mutt 
hope  for  the  best. — ^Ever  ^uts,  C.  P.' — vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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Again— 

*  She  [The  Princess  of  Wales]  is  absolutely  infatuated,  she  even  talks 
of  marrying  again — ^but  never  till  she  has  tried  the  favoured  mortal^ 
and  made  him  pass  five  times  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  constancy  and 

truth To  kill  the  Regent ^  then  go  abroad  with  a  court  of  her  own 

making,  of  which  the  fiddler  [Sapio]  t^  to  he  king^  is  her  favourite 

plan Writing  these  notes,  though  they  are  never  to  meet  any  eye 

but  my  own,  seems  to  me  unamiable,  for  I  am  more  than  ever  over^ 

'  whelmed  with  kindness.' — vol.  i.  pp.  112, 173. 
And  finally — 

^Afler  dinner  her  Royal  Highness  made  a  wax  figure  as  usual^ 
and  gave  it  an  amiable  addition  of  large  horns;  then  took  three 
pins  out  of  her  garment  and  stuck  them  through  and  through,  and 

put  the  figure  to  roast  and  melt  at  the  fire Lady [the  Author] 

says  the  Princess  indulges  in  this  amusement  whenever  there  are  no 
strangers  at  table;  and  she  thinks  her  Royal  Highness  really  has  a 
superstitious  belief  that  destroying  this  effigy  of  her  husband  will 
bnng  to  pass  the  destruction  of  his  royal  person,^ — ^vol.  i.  p.  294. 

We  enter  not  into  the  question  of  who  was  most  in  fault  in 
the  outset — though  this  book  affords  several  strong  indications  of 
fextffeme  levity  and  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  Princess,  before 
fend  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  marriage ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that 
yrith.  a  person  afflicted  with  such  brutal  insanity — ^we  cannot  soften 
the  terins — as  the  foregoing  quotations  exhibit,  no  man,  however 
patient  he  might  have  been,  could  have  lived  ? 

Again ;  the  Lady-in- Waiting  is  very  indignant  that  the  Regent 
should  have  put  some  restrictions  on  the  intercourse  between  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  her  mother,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  spiteful 
and  gratuitous  insult  to  the  latter — a  piece  of  ^fiendish '  spite. 
Yet  hear  some  of  the  facts  on  which  the  fiendish  spite  was 
grounded : — 

*  Miss  E ,  however,  was  on  one  occasion  a  useful  friend  to  the 

Princess  Charlotte,  insomuch  that  it  was  through  her  means  that  a  silly 
correspondence^  into  which  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  entered  with 

Captam  ,  was  delivered   up   and   destroyed.      The  Princess  of 

Wales,  on  the  contrary ,  behaved  very  foolishly  in  this  business; 

aiid  it  gave  a  handle  to  her  enemies  to  represent  to  the  Regent  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  indiscriminate  intercourse  with  her  daughter. 
They  took  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  laying  hold  of  this  or  any  other 
.plausible  pretext  to  separate  the  Princess  from  her  child.' — ^voL  i.  p.  249. 

,  The. extent  of  the  Princess  of  Wales's  'folly'  in  this  affair,  the 
Lady-in -Waiting  does  not  think  fit  to  tell  us ;  but  surely  no  one 
of  common  sense  or  common  decency  would  consider  it  censurable 
in  any  father  of  a  girl  of  sixteen" — above  all,  in  the  father  of  the 
heiress  of  the  Crown — to  interdict  all  communication  with  persons 
who  encouraged  his  child  in  a  clai^estine  correspondence  with  a 
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man  who  could  never  be  her  husband.  But  while  the  conduct  of 
the  &ther  is  thus  censured^  all  Xhe  anger  and  aUrm  which  he 
jnay  have  felt  are  more  than  justified  even  by  the  writer's  own 
extraordinary  statements : — 

*  The  Princess  [of  Wales]  came  to  me  yesterday  in  a  great  buiitle,  as 
though  she  were  "  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.**  She  had 
received  another  letter  from  her  daughter : — such  a  character ;  such 
firmness ;  such  determination !  She  was  endianted.  The  Prince  had 
been  with  the  Chancellor  to  Windsor,  and,  in  presence  of  the  [old] 
Queen,  demanded  what  she  [Princess  Charlotte]  meant  by  refusing  to 
have  a  governess.' — vol.  i.  p.  186. 

This  was  one  branch  of  the  complicated  intrigues  carried  on 
to  embarrass  the  Prince  Regent.  The  yoimg  Princess  was  insti- 
gated to  emancipate  herself  from  all  control,  and  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  who  had  been  nominated  her  gover- 
ness. The  continuation  of  this  extract  will  shadow  out  the  black 
objects  to  which  these  intrigues  were  directed. 

*  She  [Princess  Charlotte]  referred  him  entirely  to  her  letter, — upon 
which  the  Queen  and  her  father  abused  her,  as  being  an  obstinate, 
perverse,  headstronggirl. — " Besides,"  said  the  Prince,  "  I  know  all  that 
passed  in  Windsor  Park ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  my  clemency,  I  would 
nave  shut  you  up  for  life. — Depend  upon  it,  as  long  as  I  live  you  shaU 
never  have  an  establishment,  unless  you  marry." 

*  ^'  Charlotte  never  spoke,  or  moved  a  musde,"  said  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  *^  and  the  Prince  and  the  Chancellor  departed  as  they  came,  but 
"  nothing  could  be  more  determined  or  immoveable  than  she  was  :—in 
"  short,  we  m\x%i  frighten  the  man  into  doing  something,  otherwise  he  will 
*'  do  nothing ;  and  if  mother  and  daughter  cannot  do  this,  nothing  can. — 
**  On  Sunday  1  shall  send  my  letter — ^but  I  do  not  think  gentle  means 

"  will  ever  avail. — If  we  were  in  past  times **  and  her  Royal 

Highness  looked  quite  fearful  as  she  spoke ! 

*  I  know  not  what  to  reply,  when  she  talks  thus.  What  I  think  is 
most  likely  to  ensue — and  I  fear  'tis  what  is  best — is,  that  she  will  be 
set  aside  entirely  as  a  factious  spirit,  dangerous  to  tlie  -peace  of  the 
country, 

'  Yet,  after  such  a  conversation  as  the  above,  her  Royal  Highness  could 
begin  squalling  with  S  [apio],  and  forget  her  cares  ana  vital  interests,  in 
the  amusement  o£ frightening  the  air  with  horrible  sounds  till  past  one 
in  the  morning! — ^Tis  wonderful ! — 

*  After  all,  what  right  has  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  disobey  her  father  ? 
Those  persons  who  are  never  governed  are  not,  surely,  fit  to  govern  others. 
I  am  agitated  for  the  consequences  of  the  intrigues  that  are  going 
on.  I  am  sincerely  attached  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  I  shrink 
from  being  obliged  to  say,  '^  very  firm,  and  very  fine,"  when  I  think, 
*'  very  obstinate,  and  very  wrong-headed." — If  she  is  without  shame,  or 
fear  of  God  or  manf  at  stventeen^  what  is  to  become  of  her--of  us?  '-^ 
vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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Our  readers  mutt  be  astonished  at  sttdi  a  €liaraoter>  front  sach 
a  hand^  of  the  mother  and  daughter^,  and  will  think  that  it  alone 
would  afford  a  iuU  justification  of  much  stricter  measures  than 
the  royal  husbandi  and  father  did  actually  take.  But  what  follows 
14  atill  more  revolting : — 

*  I  believe  thete  is  more  of  the  woman  \sic\  in  her  [the  Princess 
Charlotte]  than  of  the  queen^  and  that  she  wants  to  get  a  look  at  another 
prince  or  two  before  she  makes  her  choice  of  a  husband.^-^Porhaps, 
also,  she  has  still  a  third  point  in  view,  and  that  is,  to  play  off  and  on^ 
marry  no  one^  and  love  whom  she  may  fancy 9  noble  or  common.  We 
may  live  to  see  strange  things ;  yet,  if  I  am  not  mistakeiir— — / — ^vol.  i. 
pp.  311,312. 

We  hope — we  believe— we  may  almost  venture  to  say  that  we 
know — ^that  this  atitxaous  insinuation,  this  vile,  degrading  estimate 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  character,  is  as  calumnious  as  it  is  uncha- 
ritable and  indecent ;  and  in  defence  of  departed  innocence,  whose 
memory  will  be  always  dear  to  English  hearts,  we  shall  deviate 
so  far  from  the  line  which  we  had  drawn  for  ourselves  in  the  exa- 
mination of  this  book,  as  to  say  that  there  were  circumstances — 
darkly  alluded  to  by  the  Lady-in- Waiting,  and  which  therefore 
she  must  have  known — ^which  proved  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
had  a  spirit  of  innate  delicacy  and  rectitude,  which  enabled  her  to 
resist,  at  very  peculiar  and  trying  moments,  the  instigations  of  bad 
advice  and  corrupt  example,  and  to  defeat  a  profligate  conspiracy 
against  her  happiness  and  honour.  This  we  can  with  pleasure^ 
so  far  as  the  character  of  Princess  Charlotte  is  concerned — and 
it  is  the  only  pleasure  our  present  task  can  give  us — venture 
most  confidently  to  assert. 

But  without  entering  further  into  such  discussions,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  Lady-in- Waiting,  who  from  a  close  inspection  had 
formed  such  an  estimate  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  character,  had 
-*-8he  least  of  all  the  world — any  colour  of  excuse  for  characterizing 
as  fiendish  spite  the  circumspection  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible 'to  God  and  man'  for  the  purity  of  that  young  lady's  con- 
duct and  character. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  Lady-in-Waiting  her- 
self had  been,  and  was — at  the  very  time  these  discussions  were 
Qoing  on — a  witness — a  reluctant  witness,  we  would  willingly 
'believe— of  daily  and  nightly  scenes  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
familiar  society,  to  the  '  degrading '  (it  is  her  own  word)  in- 
fluence of  which  it  would  have  been  r^ly  fiendish  to  expose  any 
female — above  all,  the  yoiing  and  beautiful  object  of  a  nation's 
hopes  and  the  future  example  and  guardian  of  its  morals  and 
happiness. 

Early  in  the  Lady*s  waiting,  or  at  least  early  in  her  narrative, 
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il  appewrt  that  her  Roi^  HightteM  the  Prineess  of  Wales*  tben^ 
rending  at  Kensington  Falace^  bad  taken 

*  a  Blnall  cottage  in  the  neighboiffhood  of  Bayswater,  where  she  eould 
feel  herself  uashackled  by  all  the  restraints  of  royalty  and  etiquette ; 
there  she  received  a  set  of  persons  wholly  unfit  to  be  admitted  to  her 
society.  It  is  true,  that  since  the  days  of  Mary  ^f  Scotland,  {when 
Rixzio  sang  in  the  Queen^s  closet^)  and  in  the  old  time  before  her,  all 
royal  persons  have  delighted  in  some  small  retired  place  or  apartment, 
where  they  conceived  themselves  at  liberty  to  cast  off  the  cares  of  their 
high  station,  and  descend  from  the  pedestal  of  power  and  place  to  tast^ 

the  sweets  of  private  life The  Princess's  foes  were  not  back*- 

ward  at  seizing  upon  this  circumstance,  and  turning  it  (as  well  they 
might)  to  effect  her  downfall.  As  far  as  regards  this  world  only,  it  is 
much  more  frequently  imprudence  than  actual  crime  which  finally  hurls 
people  to  their  destruction.' — vol.  i.  pp.  168, 169. 

On  this  we  must  remark^  that  the  cottage  itself  was  nothing 
like  a  crime^  as  the  great  delicacy  and  false  logic  of  the  Lady- 
in- Waiting  seem  to  imply — hardly  even  an  imprudence.  If 
her  Royal  Highness  had  contented  herself  with  varying  and 
enhancing^  by  a  little  change  of  scene,  her  legitimate  amusementf 
in  her  proper  society,  there  would  have  been  little  to  object ;  it 
could  only  be  the  secret  purposes  for  which  this  cottage  was  hired 
and  used  that  constituted  the  ^danger'  and  'disgrace^  oi  the 
affair.  But  it  seems  that  the  danger  and  disgrace,  though  not  to 
be  ooncealed  from  the  conscience  of  the  Lady-in- Waiting,  did  not 
prevent  her — so  censorious  on  other  persons',  conduct — from  con- 
tinuing to  frequent  the  cottage,  of  whose  strange  history,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  thb  Lady  confesses  to,  the  following  extracts  will 
give  some  idea  : — 

*  All  the  time  that  her  Ro3f|il  Highness  was  going  on  in  this  idle,  un- 
worthy manner,  there  existed  a  half-smothered  compunction  which 
made  her  wish  to  excuse  her  conduct,  for  none  can  entirely  emancipate 
themselves  from  blame,  when  aware  that  it  is  merited ;  or  remain 
ignorant  of  the  sentence,  which  they  deserve  to  have  passed  upon  them 

1^  their  fellow  mortals Sometimes  I  am  enraged  at  myself 

for  enduring  to  be  in  iheir  society  for  a  moment,  much  more  so  for 
laughing  or  seeming  pleased ;  but  I  have  the  same  sensation  as  if  I 
was  hving  with  mad  people^  and  really  humour  her  as  much  as  I  would 
do  them,  for  fetur  of  tne  immediate  consequences  to  myself.  Yesterday, 
at  dinner,  before  the  servants,  she  told  the  abominable^  that  a  hundrei^ 
virgins  had  strewed  flowers  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  way,  on  his 
landing  in  Holland,  &c.  &c.'— vol.  i.  pp.  169,  170,  171. 

The  '  abominable  appears  by  the  context  to  have  been  the  younger 
Sapio,  sometimes  called  the  '/cMler,' more  frequently  Chanticleer , 
already  alluded  to  as  David  Rizzio,  and  indicated  as  the  persoB 
who  was  to  be  the  'King*  of  the  Princess's  new  Courts  when  her 

husband 
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husband  should  be,  like  Henry  Damlej,  j^t  out  of  the  way.  The 
Princesses  infatuation  extended  itself^  as  it  afterwards  did  in  Ber- 
gami*s  case^  to  the  whole  family  of  the  '  abominable'  favourite. 

*  Mr.  Gell  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  sings  divinely,  and  who  is  very 
handsome  and  agreeable,  and  wished  to  be  allowed  to  be  presented  to 
her  Royal  Highness ;  at  which  I  saw  the  Princess  quite  furious, — a 
rival  Squallini !  mercy  upon  us — ^what  should  we  do  ?  how  should  we 
dare  to  listen  to  any  other  music  than  that  of  the  one  par  excellence? 
In  short  nobody  is  to  come  into  the  house  but  Squallinis.  She  told  me 
she  should  sell  all  her  plate,  all  her  toilette  ornaments  given  her  by  the 
king^  everythtTtg,  in  snort,  which  she  could  convert  into  money— for 
money  she  mu^t  have.^ — vol.  i.  pp.  111—2. 

This  money  was — as  is  insinuated  in  this  and  a  dozen  other 
passages — to  feed  the  rapaciousness  of  the  Sapios ;  and  all  this 
shameful  extravagance  was  going  on  at  a  time  when  a  public  outcry 
was  made  against  the  Regent  and  his  ministers  on  account  of  the 
narrow  income  of  the  Princess^  and  during  a  series  of  intrigues 
(finally  successful)  to  obtain  her  a  larger  revenue.  One  evening, 
after  dining  at  Kensington  Palace, 

*  the  Princess  set  off  with  Lady [the  Lady-in- Waiting]  to  go  to 

the  vile  Maison  de  Plaisance^  or  rather  de  Nuisance.  It  consists  of 
two  damp  holes,  that  have  no  other  merit  than  being  next  to  the 
S  [apio]  Kennel.     I  was  shown  all  over,  or  half  over,  thb  abonimable 

place Lady [the  real  narrator]  told  me.  [the  pseudo 

narrator]  the  Princess  was  not  content  with  being  next  door  to  the 
Kennel,  but  she  would  go  into  it;  and  there  she  was  introduced  to  a 

new  brother  and  sister-in-law  of  the  L s* After  two  hours 

of  music,  i.  e.  charivari,  the  Princess  returned  back  again  to  the  oth^ 
hole,  and  supped  tite-d-tete  with  Lady  —  [the  Lady-in- Waiting] ; 

this,  at  least,  was  an  appearance  kqpt  up ;  but  Lady is  terrified, 

for  the  Princess  talked  of  sleeping  at  the  "  cottage.*^     Her  Royal  High- 
ness's  servants  are  infuriated,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  long  their 
fidelity  may  hold  ou^'— vol.  i.  pp.  250,  251. 
In  spite  of  the  confusion  which  is  here  made  between  the  real  and 

imaginary  authors  of  the  work,  and  the  printer's  mistake  of  L s 

for  S^ Sf-^Sapioi — it  is  quite  dear  that  the  *  abominable  place/ 

'  the  hole,'  the  '  Trou-Madame/  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  was  a  place 
to  which  no  decent  woman  should  have  followed  any  mistress ; 
but  what  renders  all  this  revelation  more  curious,  and  we  may 
almost  add  instructive,  is  to  And  that  at  the  very  time  \vben  these 
scandalous  scenes  were  playing  at  night,  the  day$  were  passed  by 
her  Royal  Highness  in  receiving  the  addresses  of  tli^  City  of 
London,  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  hundreds  of  other  public 
bodies,  on  her  injured  and  long  persecuted,  but  now  ad^now- 
ledged  and  triuniphant  innocence.  While  she  was  spending  her 
evenings  in  the  '  Sapio  kennel,'  her  political  advisers  were  penning 
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letters  to  the  Regent,  which  she  signed  and  they  published,  with 
such  sentiments  as  these : — 

*  To  see  myself  cut  oflf  from  one  of  the  very  few  domestic  enjoi^ents 
left  me^^ — tertainly  the  only  one  upon  which  I  set  any  value-^the  society 
of  my  child — involves  me  in  such  misery,  as  I  wdl  know  your  Rx)yid 
Highness  never  could  inflict  upon  me,  if  you  were  aware  of  its  bitterness.' 
— ^vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Well  may  the  Lady -In- Waiting,  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  say, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  and  similar  letters,  addressed 
at  this  period  to  the  Recent, '  without  laughing.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  210.) 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  themselves,  however,  were  as- 
tounded and  cowed  by  this  now  ludicrous,  but  then  fearful  as  well 
as  lamentable  mania.  The  following  extracts  from  some  letters 
to  the  Lady-in- Waiting  bring  back  to  our  recollections  what  look 
like  the  absurd  incongruities  of  a  frightful  dream  :* — 

*  March  8th,  1813. — Pray  express  ray  most  sincere  congratulations 
on  the  triumpky  the  complete  triumph^  the  Princess  has  so  justly  obtained. 
What  passed  on  Friday  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  me,  I 
confess,  feel  proud  of  my  country 

*  I  could  not,  without  subjecting  myself  to  much  pain,  withhold  ex- 
pressing the  enthusiastic  joy  which  the  perusal  of  this  day's  papers  has 
produced.  Will  Lady gratify  the  feelings  of  a  stranger  by  con- 
veying to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  warm  con- 
gratidations  of  an  affectionate  heart  on  the  glorious  'victory  recently 

obtained Yes,  revered  and  highly-beloved  Princess, '  the 

nation  has  long  felt  your  wrongs  aiid  wished  for  redress ;  power  and 
undue  influence  forbade  it,  until  that  impressive  address  .obligeid^  public 
avowal  of  your  innocence.' — vol.  i.  pp.  227,  229. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Lady-in- Waiting— rtp  whom  these 
letters  were  directed — the  Lady-in- Waiting  who  stood  by  the 
Princess's  side  when  she  received  these  addresses-— owns  that  she 
felt  the  anger  she  at  first  conceived  against  those  who  did  not 
take  up  her  Royal  Highness*s  cause,  to  be  fast  vanishing  away. 

*  The  reason  of  this  hes  in  my  unhappy  knowledge  of  the  dessous  des 
caries^  a  knowledge  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  for  the 
poor  Princess  is  going  on  hbaulong  to  her  roin.  Every  day  she 
becomes  more  imprudent  in  her  conduct^  more  heedless  of  propriety 
and  the  respect  she  owes  to  herself.  The  society  she  is  now  surrounded 
by  is  disgraceful — vol.  i.  p.  250. 

And  then  follows  the  account  of  one  of  the  night  visits  to  the 

*  abominable  place.' 

But  notwithstanding  all  tUs. grimace  of  delicacy,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  puling  palaver  about  honour,  conscience,  virtue,  duty,  and 

*  It  is  learcely  necessary  to  obsenre  that  the  authoress  must  hate  printed  many 
of  the  private  letters  to  herself,  included  in  these  Tolumes,  without  consulting^  tho 
Tritecs  of  them.  We  happen  ta  kmw  that  such  has  been  the  c^  in  tome  instances. 
Ehett!  ^  '    - 

'    VOL,  LXI.  NO.  CXXI.  M  SO 
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«Q  forth — ^which  we  spare  our  readers— -we  find  that,  the  Lady- 
in- Waiting  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity,  though  no  hint  is 
given  that  the  dangerous  and  dii^aoeful  conduct  of  her  mistress 
had  been  in  any  degree  improved.  Nay,  we  find  that,  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  Princess's 
society,  by  visiting  the  continent — ^immediately  prior  to  her 
Royal  Highnesses  celebrated  Italian  campaijfn— ^the  Lady-in- 
Waiting  was  so  imprudent,  or  so  indifierent  to  all  those  feel- 
ings which  she  is  so  fond  of  preaching  about,  that  she  rejoined 
her  in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  last  lingering  portion  of 
her  English  establishment  had  been  forced,  avowedly  by  her  os- 
tentatious misconduct,  to  abandon  her — and  when  it  is  clear  that 
the  Diarist  must  have  hnoixm  that  the  new,  yet  already  scandalous, 
ascendancy  of  the  courier  Bergami  had  become  a  subject  of  severe 
observation.  On  Friday,  the  5th  of  April,  1815,  our  authoress 
resumed  her  waiting,  at  Genoa^  and  within  four  days  after,  on 
the  9th,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  Diary  : — 

*  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  any  impropriety  of  manner,  or 
even  familiarity,  towards  the  courier  yet,  hut  I  live  in  fear  every  moment 
^f  having  the  horrid  stories  confirmed  before  my  eyes.  I  should  far 
rather  go  on  doubting  than  be  convinced  of  their  truth.  The  rascal — 
for  such  I  am  siure  he  is  in  the  way  of  cheating  her  Royal  Highnees — 
is  very  handsome.  I  have  never  hitherto  observed  anything  with  re- 
gard to  him,  AS  I  DID  WITH  THE  SINGERS.' — vol.  ii,  pp.  208,.  209. 

Beyond  this  we  find  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  '  handsome 
rascal ;' — and  the  succeeding  pages  getin  to  such  a  mesg  of  diary 
and  letters,  such  a  confusion  of  places  and  dates,  as  to  be  utterly 
Qttintelligible ;  nor  can  we  make  out  from  it  how  long  the  Lady 
continued  in  waiting,  nor  to  what  degree  she  was  doomed  to  wit- 
ness the  confirmation  of  the  horrid  stories  ;  but  we  find,  in  a  series 
of  letters  subjoined  to  the  second  volume,  and  which  we  are  told 
were  intended  for  publication,  (which  the  bulk  of  the  volumes,  it 
is  asserted,  were  not,)  that  the  author — in  venturing  a  most  ex- 
traordinary attempt  to  extenuate  the  Queen's  'delinquency' 
•i— makes  a  couple  of  admissions  which,  considering  the  quarter 
irhence  they  come,  seem  tolerably  decisive  of  the  whole  question  : 

*  You  see  J  do  not  doubt  that  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent  with  her 
Majesty ;  but  I  contend,  if  he  were  there  for  a  guilty  purpose,  lie 
Would  not  have  committed  actions  to  draw  attention  to  his  being  there.* 
—vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

As  if  such  a  rascal  would  not  bevam  of  sudi  an  intrigue!  And 
again—* 

*For  my  part,  I  can  discover  nothing  very  heinous  in  her  being 
attended  in  the  bath  by  Bergami.  It  shoiUd  be  reooUectedy  though  that 
was  not  observed^  that  she  wouW  be  in  a  bathiMhdressJ^^y^l  iu  pp. 
350,351, 
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Would  be  in  a  bathing-dress  !  We  suppose  the  Lady-ki- Wait- 
ing is  prevented  from  speaking  with  more  assurance  on  this  point, 
from  recollecting  that  she  elsewhere  tells  us  that  her  mistress  had 
exhibited  herself,  at  a  fancy  ball,  dressed,  or  rather,  to  her  Lady- 
ship's horroTy  UNDRESSED^  cn  Venus,  (vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  At  all 
events^  we  are  not  much  surprised  that  such  a  defence  of  the 
Queen,  by  her  Lady-in-Waiting,  was  suppressed  by  her  male 
advisers — even  Alderman  Wood  had  wisdom  enough  for  that. 
Its  appearance,  even  now,  would  have  exceedingly  astonished 
us  if  we  had  not  been  prepared,  by  the  preceding  pages,  for 
any  aberration  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Lady-in-Waiting. 

There  are  two  other  passages  of  these  letters,  which,  as  they 
regard  the  personal  authority  of  so  censorious  a  critic,  it  is  proper 
to  notice. 

The  noble  Diarist  confesses  that  she  was  not  only  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  notorious  Mary  Anne  Clarke  after  her 
public  exposure,  but  that  she  had — somehow,  and  for  some  pur- 
pose which  is  not  stated — cheated  that  egregious  cheat : — 

*  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  my  amusing  intercourse  with  the  old 
chtre  amie  of  the  Duke,  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  how  I  wheedled  her  to  shurw 
me  all  her  papers,^ — vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

And  again — 

*  Now  what  I  am  going  to  tell  is  not  for  the  scrupulous  ears  of  your 
iromaculate,  worthy,  straitlaced  aunt.  Miss  Deborah.  It  respects  the 
Queen's  conduct  prior  to  her  marriage,  and  my  informant  is  the  once- 
noted  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  whose  informant,  as  she  said,  was  the 
Duke  of  York.  You  are  aware  how  I  wheedled  her  to  show  me  the 
7Wt€S  she  had  prepared  for  her  own  memoirs*^ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

We  suppose  we  need  not  add  a  syllable  to  convince  our  readet-s, 
and  even  to  satisfy  the  parties  assailed,  that  the  censures  of  a 
person  who  could  a  second  time  accompany  her  mistiress  to  an 
abominable  place — ^who  could  sit  waiting  for  hours,  and  alone, 
while  the  mistresisi  was  '  disgracing  herself  in  some  other  apart- 
ment of  the  '  haimt ' — who  could,  after  all  this,  rejoin  her  mistress 
when  every  one  else  was  leaving  her — ^who  could  see  nothing 
guilty  in  a  courier  sleeping  with  her  Royal  Highness  in  a  tent, 
nor  anything  very  heinous  in  his  baring  attended  her  in  a  bath, 
because  'it  should  be  recollected^  though  it  was  not  observed^ 
that  she  would  be  in  a  bathing-dress ' — and  finally,  who  sought 
the  ccmfidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  after  the  exposure  of  her  pro- 
fligacy, and  who  even  wheedled  that  unfortunate  creature  out  of 
her  ftecrets — we  say  that  we  may  safely  presume  that  the  censures 
of  such  a  person  on  questions  of  morals  or  conduct  are  the  only 
favours  she  could  confer. 

Bad  as  all  this  is,  there  is  something  behind,  if  possible,  more 

M  2  revolting. 
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revolting".  When  the  Lady-in- Waiting  rejoined  the  Princess  at 
Genoa  it  is  stated  that — 

'  *  She  [the  Princess  of  Wales]  has  heaped  henefits  on  Lady  C.  C , 

and  sent  her  a  thousand  ducats  in  hard  cash  as  soon  as  she  arrived. 
Lady  C.  told  me  this,  and  spoke  with  gratitude  and  affection  towards 
our,  poor  mistress,  though  she  confessed  that  it  was  painful  to  owe 
gratitude  where  esteem  could  not  cancel  the  deht' — vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
And  before  this^  in  the  midst  of  the  Sapio  intrigue^  she  had  said — 
*  Writing  these  notes,  though  they  are  never  to  meet  any  eye  but  my 
own,  seems  to  roe  unamiable,  for  I  am  more  than  ever  overwhelmed 
with  kindness.' — vol.  i.  p.  1 73. 

Unamiable,  forsooth !  —but  if  the  writing  them  was  unamiable, 
what  is  the  publishing  them — publishing  such  stories^ — if  false, 
atrocious, — ^if  truey  ten  times  worse,— of  one's  benefactress — and 
all  for 

One  Thousand  Pounds ! 
which  Mr.  Colburn,  the  publisher,  professes  to  have  paid  for  the 
work.     '  Si  quid  nostra  carmina  possunt,'  he  will  have  made  a  bad 
bargain — but  m  any  event  the  authoress  will  find  that  she  has  made 
a  ruinous  one. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  un- 
happy Princess  was  really  insane  * — and  it  would  be  consolatory  to 
have  even  the  same  melancholy  excuse  for  the  Lady-in- Waiting. 


Art.  VIL — 1.  Albrechts  von  Wallenstein  des  Herzogs  von Fried^ 
land  und  Mecklenburgh,  ungedruckte,  eigenhandige,  vertratUiche 
Brief e  und  amtliche  Schreiben  aus  den  Jahren  1627,  bis  1634, 
an  Amheim,  Aldringer,  Gallas,  Piccolomini,  und  andere  F^hsten 
.  und  Feldtierrn  seiner  Zeit :  mit  einer  Charakteristik  des  Lebens 
vnd  der  Feldzuge  JVallensteins :  herausgegeben  von  Friedrich 
Forster.     Berlin,  1828. 

(Letters  and  Biogranhy  of  Albert  von  Wallenstein,  Duke  cf  Fried- 
land^  and  Mecklenburgh.     Comprising  autograph  and  cmfi- 

.  dential  letters,  and  official  correspondence  himerto  unpublidied 
from  1627  to  1634,  addressed  to  Amheim,  Aldringer,  Gallas, 
.  Piccolomini,  and  other  contemporary  Prifices  and  Commanders, 
Edited  by  F.  Forster.     2  vols.     8vo.) 

2.  Wallenstein  als  regierendcr  H^zog  tmd  Landesherr,  von  Fried- 
.  rich  Forster.  Art.  L  Raumer's  Historiches  Taschenlm4^u 
1837.     Leipzig. 

(Wallenstein,  as  Reigning  Sovereign  a^ul  Landed  Proprietor. 

■  *  There  are  sonife  contradictory  anecdotes  given  concerning  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Auften,  which  are  far  from  clearing  up  the  royatery  ot  his  birth :  one  only, 
however,  is  worth  mentioning— that  be  '  was  lately  in  a  ttuuI-Jwust.'    (vol,  ii.  p.  77.) 

By 
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By   Friedrich  Forster.      Publighed  in  Raumer's   Historical 

Pocket  Book  for  1837.     J2mo.) 
S.  The  Life  of  fVaUenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland.     By  Lieutenant 

Colonel  Mitchell.  8vo.  London.  1837. 
TDEW  of  those  who  love  to  loiter  in  the  picture-gallery  of  his- 
-*•  toty,  *  amid  the  jiainted  forms  of  other  times/  but  have  felt 
their  march  arrested  and  their  attention  charmed  by  two  great 
figures  in  the  compartment  of  the  seventeenth  century^  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Wallenstein.  There  is  in  the  former  a  simple 
sublimity — a  diffused  and  holy  lustre — ^which  sets  criticism  at 
defiance^  and  the  glory  of  the  saint  is  distinguishable  around 
the  casque  of  the  Protestant  warrior.  There  is  a  gloom  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  other^ — a  shadow  of  pride,  and  passion,  and  evil 
destiny, — which  pains  while  it  fascinates ;  yet,  turning  from  both 
or  either^  we  may  wander  with  quickened  step  and  unobservant 
eye  '  through  rows  of  warriors  and  through  ranks  of  kings/  an 
host  of  crowned  and  helmeted  and  p^uked  nonentities,  before  we 
look  on  the  like  of  either  again. 

Of  the  works  now  enumerated,  those  from  the  German  press 
had  engaged  our  attention  before  that  of  Colonel  Mitchell  had 
been  announced  for  publication,  and  as  we  could  hardly  hope  that 
the  former  would  be  communicated  to  the  English  public  in  the 
shape  of  translation,  we  were  subsequently  the  more  satisfied  to 
find  that  they  had  furnished  materials .  for  one  who,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  linguist,  was  well  qualified  for  the  ta^  of  Wallenstein*s 
biograjdiy. 

From  the  hitherto  unedited  documents  coannunicated  in  his 
oven  volumes  of  18£8,  collated  with  others  before  extant,  Mr. 
Forster  has  undertaken  to  relieve  tke  memory  of  W^llensteiD 
from  the  heavy  imputations  by  which  the  court  of  Vienna  endea- 
voured to  justify  his  assassination,  and  whidi  the  historian  and  the 
dramatist  have  joined  in  accumulating  upon  his  name.  The  act 
of  acxmsation,  supported  by  advocates  so  numerous  and  so  various^ 
has  been  for  two  centuries  unanswered  before  the  tribunal  of 
£uro})e.  We  cannot,  however,  think  that  the  labours  of  either 
the  civilian .  or  the  soldier,  in  their  vocation  of  awarding  tardy 
justice  to  a  great  and  injured  man,  have  been  bestowed  in  vain. 
It  seldom  happens  that  the  minuter  researches  of  posterity  tend 
otherwise  than  to  detract  from  the  lustre  of  popular  reputations; 
still  seldomer  that  we  can  lift  a  comer  of  the  veil  from  the  personal 
and  private  dealings  of  the  authors  of  mighty  achievements,  without 
displaying  the  littleness  of  the  instruments  used  by  Providence 
for  great  purposes.  Wise  and  humble  men  will  draw  mpraLaad 
religious  conclusions  from  the  exposure  which  they  must  lament ; 
but  it  is  not  to  folly  alone  that  the  martyrdom  of  fame  is  dear, 
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ftnd  profligacy  loves  to  fied  the  warrior  and  the  sage  degraded  to 
its  own  level  of  sensuality  or  corruption.  It  is  something  gained 
lo  the  cause  of  virtue  and  the  strength  of  good  example,  to  find 
some  spots  of  verdure  between  the  Dans  and  Beershebas  of 
modem  historical  geography, — to  find  civil  and  military  greatness 
united  in  a  character  which  gains  by  every  investigation  into  its 
qualities ;  and  such,  after  the  perusal  of  the  works  before  us,  we 
pronounce  the  character  of  the  Friedlander,  whose  epitaph  has 
been  hitherto  written  either  by  his  assassins,  or  by  men  who  should 
have  paused  before  they  followed  implicitly  in  the  track  of  his 
interested  accusers.  The  satellites  of  a  court  which  paid  the 
price  of  his  blood,  on  whom  the  task  devolved  of  justifying  his 
murder,  were  not  likely  to  be  candid  in  its  execution ;  and  proofs 
of  their  distortion  and  misrepresentation  of  facts  abound  in  Mr. 
Forster's  volumes^  Still  that  Caesar  was  ambitious,  the  Antony 
who  now  recites  his  funeral  oration  cannot  deny : — that  he  was 
altogether  a  placid  subject  for  the  exercise  of  court  intrigues,  the 
arts  of  the  civilian  and  the  Jesuit,  the  Spanish  diplomatist,  and 
Italihn  mercenary,  who  worried  their  noble  prey  to  his  end,  his 
admirers  can  hardly  assert.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  the  question  should  remain  unsolved  as  to  how  far 
ambition  lured  or  injury  goaded  their  victim  into  any  positive 
though  tardy  betrayal  of  his  trust — or  into  any  of  those  schemes  of 
undue  personal  advancement  which  have  been  so  lavishly  imputed 
to  him.  On  the  most  specious  of  these  accusations  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  passing  the  verdict  of  not  proven,  while  we  leave 
others  to  the  infamy  of  their  own  palpable  falsehood. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  though  Schiller,  throughout  his 
brilliant  but  ufnequal  narrative,  seems  to  admit,  with  little  ques- 
tion, the  series  of  charges  against  Wallenstein,  the  concluding 
passage  of  his  fourth  book  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  all  that 
precedes  it.  Mr.  Forster  quotes,  in  his  Preface,  p.  xv.,  from 
Schiller,  the  expressions  '  perjured  traitor  and  death- worthy 
criminal,'  *  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  somewhere  uses,  though 
we  have  failed  to  hit  on  the  passage  which  contains  them.  After 
a  detail  of  crimination  which  would  gp  far  to  justify  such  expres- 
sions, it  is  strange  to  find  him  summing  up  in  these  words : — 

*  It  must,  after  all,  in  justice  be  admitted  that  the  pens  which  have 
handed  down  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not  those  of  truth ; 
that  the  treason  of  Wallenstein  and  his  project  for  attaining  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  rest,  not  on  acts  strictly  proved,  but  merely  on  probable  con* 
jectures.  No  document  has  yet  been  discovered  which  has  displayed  the 
secret  springs  of  his  conduct  so  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  history ; 
and  among  his  actions,  publicly  known  and  accredited,  Uiere  is  none 

*  *  Mmneldigen  vcrrHther  und  todcsw'drdigen  verbrecher.' 
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which  in  the  mail  might  not  have  proceeded  from  a  guiltlesB  tourcei 
Jftlany  of  his  most  vilified  proceedings  prove  nothing  more  than  his 
earnest  disposition  towards  a  peace.  Most  of  the  others  are  cleared  up 
and  reused  by  a  justifiable  mistrust  of  the  emperor,  and  a  pardonable 
anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  importance.  It  is  true  that  his 
conduct  towards  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  exhibits  an  \mworthy  spirit  of 
revenge  and  an  unappeasable  temper ;  but  no  one  of  his  actions  justifies 
us  in  considering  him  as  convicted  of  treason.  If  necessity  and  despair 
finally  drove  him  to  deserve  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  when  yet 
innocent,  this  cannot  suffice  for  the  justification  of  that  sentence :  in  this 
case  Widlenstein  fell,  not  because  he  was  a  rebel,  but  he  rebelled  because 
he  fell.  It  was  his  misfortune  in  life  to  have  made  an  enemy  of  a  victo- 
rious party, — in  death,  that  this  enemy  survived  to  write  his  history.'— i- 
Schiller^s  History  of  the  Thirty  Years^  War.  Conclusion  of  Fourth 
Book. 

The  mass  of  the  original  correspondence  in  Mr.  Forster's 
^-oltmies  emanates  from  the  archives  of  Boitzenburgh,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Counts  of  Amheim^  lineal  descendants  of  Hans 
George  Von  Arnheim^  a  man  whose  talents  both  for  war  and 
diplomacy  made  him  conspicuous  even  at  a  period  so  fertile  in 
great  reputations  as  that  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  We  find  him, 
at  the  commencement  of  1627^  serving  as  second  in  command 
under  Wallenstein^  and  we  trace^  through  a  correspondence 
continued  with  little  interruption  to  the  summer  of  l6£9>  prooft 
of  the  unlimited  confidence  which  his  chief  reposed  in  hint. 
Amheim's  transference  of  his  sendees  at  this  period  to  the  Saxon 
wrought  a  total  change  in  his  relations  to  Wallenstein^  and  their 
correspondence  is  only  occasionally  renewed  in  the  shape  of  nego- 
tiation between  rival  commanders.  This  chcmge  appears^  how- 
ever, in  no  respect  to  have  diminished  the  mutual  esteem  which 
had  grown  out  of  their  former  intimacy^  and  their  intercourse  was 
among  the  grounds  of  accusation  subsequently  preferred  against 
Wallenstein,  and^  as  we  think,  among  the  most  unjust  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  principal  mass  of  correspondence^  hitherto  un- 
published^ these  volumes  contain  much  information,  extracted 
irom  the  archives  of  Vienna  and  other  sources,  which,  with  the 
comments  of  the  editor,  bear  upon  many  principal  events  of  the 
time;  among  others,  the  discrepant  statements  respecting  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  and  the  proceedings  against  Wallenstein's  sur- 
viving associates.  The  editor's  own  portion  of  the  work  cmisists 
in  a  bio^aphical  and  historical  account  of  his  hero,  which,  after 
attending  him  from  his  birth  to  the  period  when  the  correspond- 
ence commences,  forms  a  commentary  on  the  latter,  and  is  closed 
by  a  biography  of  Amheim.  Colonel  Mitchell  has  profited  by  a 
subsequent  work  of  Mr.  Forster's,  a  life  of  Wallenstein,  which 
we  have  fouled  to  obtain;  in  winch  we  learn^  however,  he  has 
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corrected  divers  errors  which  have  obtained  popularity  req)ecti0g 
the  earlier  career  of  Wallenstein^  and  which  had  fburui  a  place  in 
the  Tidumes  of  1 828. 

The  smaller  treatise,  published  in  Raumer's  Annual,  is  cu- 
riously illustrative  of  the  man  and  the  manners  of  the  time, 
and  perhaps  more  entertaining  than  the  graver  mateiials  for 
historical  disquisition  contained  in  the  larger  work. 

After  ha\'ing  devoted  our  attention  to  these  German  publica*- 
tions,  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  our  conclusions  on  the  mmn 
points  at  issue  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  Colonel  Mitchell. 
That  author  has  endeavoured  to  compress  into  one  volume  a  gfc- 
neral  view  of  the  war,  together  with  the  biography  which  forms 
the  attractive  title  to  his  work.  His  qualifications  for  his  task  are 
considerable.  To  a  profession  which  makes  his  subject  a  con- 
genial one,  he  imites,  we  believe,  an  intimate  acqaintance  with  the 
language,  the  people,  and  the  topography  of  the  great  theatre  of 
the  achievements  he  records.  With  these  appliances  he  has  pro^ 
duced  a  book,  in  our  judgment,  of  sterling  merit,  bearing  evidence 
of  'the  cultivation  of  that  valuable  and  often  neglected  material,  a 
soldier's  leisure,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  perused  without  com- 
municating to  its  reader  the  author  s  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  his 
hero.  The  Colonel  has  resisted  with  determination  all  temptation 
to  prolixity  or  diffuseness  of  extract,  and  has  shown  skill  and 
good  taste  in  the  condensation  of  his  materials. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  modern  history,  previous  to  the 
French  revolution,  a  parallel  to  the  rapid  elevation  of  ^  Albert 
Wepzel  Eusebius  von  Waldstein,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Hermame 
in  1583.'  It  is  true  that  he  started  with  the  advantages  of  noble 
birth-and  th^  education  of  a  gentleman,  which  the  heroes  of  revo- 
lutionized France  were  able  to  dispense  with  in  their  progress  to 
fieldmarshalships  and  thrones.  In  virtue,  however,  of  the  B<^&- 
mian  law  of  inheritance,  Albert's  father  had  shared  the  family 
possessions  with  thirteen  brothers,  and  in  his  own  case  the  estate 
was  further  frittered  down  through  two  brothers  «nd  three  sisters, 
like  the  Soults  and  Murats,  however,  he  was  thrown  upon  times 
when  wealth  as  well  as  fame  was  the  reward  of  military  exploit — 
to  those  at  least  who  chose  the  stronger  side  in  the  great  religious 
struggle  which,  commencing  in  Bohemia  at  the  period,  of  his 
adolescence,  rapidly  drew  the  rest  of  Germany  into  its  bloody 
vortex. 

•  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Forster's  most  recent  researches  have 
disproved  some  of  the  popular  anecdotes  of  Wallenstein's  early 
life.  Among  these  are  the  stories  of  his  turbulence  at  the 
Altdorf  College — one  of  which  has  been  popularized  by  the 
dramatic  pen  of  Schiller — and  the  Jesuit^'  version  of  his  conver- 
sion 
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sioii  to  Romankm.  These  being  dismissed  from  the  record,  we 
most  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  any  early  peculiarities 
or  indications  of  his  future  character^  and  to  ascribe  his  departure 
from  the  faith  of  his  Protestant  parents  to  causes  more  probable 
than  a  fall  from  a  window/ which  may  but  too  easily  be  found  in 
the  worldly  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  his  adoption  of  a 
dominant  religion.  We  know^  however,  that  the  talents  destined 
to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  war  and  politics  were  previously 
matured  by  travel  and  study.  He  was  attended  in  his  peregrina- 
tions through  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  Paulus 
Virdingus,  a  correspondent  of  Kepler,  who  probably  first  directed 
his  attention  to  those  astrological  studies,  which,  like  the  wizard 
namesake  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  pursued  *  in  Padua  far  beyond 
the  sea,'  under  Argoli,  a  professor  of  reputation  in  that  pretended 
science.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  among  the  great 
men  of  that  day  an  exception  to  its  votaries — even  among  those 
who  rejected  not  only  the  evidence  of  revealed,  but  of  natural 
religion. 

Wallenstein's  first  military  service  was  performed  under  Ro- 
dolph.  King  of  Hungary,  against  the  Turks,  in  I6O6.  On  the 
peace  which  took  place  in  that  year  he  teturned  to  Bohemia,  to 
enter  on  his  small  inheritance,  and  shortly  to  increase  it  by  a 
marriage  of  prudence  with  an  elderly  and  widowed  heiress,  Lu- 
cretia  Nikessin  von  Landeck,  who,  at  her  death,  in  l6i4,  left 
him  rich  possessions  in  Moravia,  and  a-  considerable  personalty. 
The  cultivation  of  these  resources  appears  for  some  years  to  have 
distracted  his  attention  from  the  opportunities,  for  military  ad* 
vaacement,  which  the  troubles  of  the  time  and  the  fraternal  feuds 
between  the  Emperor  Matthias  and  Rodolph  might  have  af- 
forded him.  It  is  not  till  the  year  l6l7  that  we  find  him  again 
in  arms,  at  the*  head  of  two  hundred  cavalry,  raised  by  himself, 
for  the  service  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria  against  the 
Venetians.  The  campaign  was  insignificant,  but  the  siege  of 
Gradisca  afforded  the  young  leader  some  opportunities  of  dis^ 
tinction  under  the  eye  of  Ferdinand,  the  future  Emperor,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundaticm  of  his  relations  to  that  Sovereign.  His 
appointment  to  a  militiuy  command  in  Olmutz,  and  his  second 
marriage  to  the  daughterof  a  favourite  of  Ferdinand,  the  Count 
Harrach,  soon  followed.  The  religious  contest  in  Bohemia  now 
assumed  a  character  which  could  no  longer  have  permitted  one 
less  interested  than  Wallenstein  in  the  fortunes  of  that  couiitry 
to  remain  a  mere  observer  of  its  progress.  If  we  may  judge  oif 
Wallenstein  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  correspondence  before  us 
and  of  his  conduct,  no  Romanist  of  his  age  was  less  fitted  than 
himself  to  become  a  persecutor.     No  passage,  indeed^  of  his  life 
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or  writiogt  indicates  CeuiaUeiini^  or  ^ven  stitong^  penonal  opinioii 
on  any  doctrinal  qiiettion>  while  many  argue  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  as  to  matters  of  conscience ;  but  it  would  have  required  the 
•xeal  of  a  Zisca  to  have  emancipated  him  firom  the  influence  of 
Ambition  and  obligation  which  at  this  period  bound  him  to  the 
jiervice  of  the  Emperor  and  Popery ;  his  lot  was  cast  with  the 
oppressor  and  the  bigot,  and  his  swcnxl  thrown  into  the  balance 
against  his  countrymen  struggling  for  religious  freedom.  It  is 
•not  true,  indeed,  that  he  assisted  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  which,  in  1620,  sealed  the  fate  of  Protestantism  and 
liberty  in  Bohemia — but  he  did  good  service  on  the  Danube  against 
the  Hungarian  allies  of  the  revolted  Bohemians;  and  in  1622 
received  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  brilliant  guerdon  of 
the  Dukedom  of  Friedland.  Not  less  substantial,  indeed,  than 
brilliant  was  his  reward,  for  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  the  as- 
sistance of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  means  accumulated  by  his 
ifirst  marriage,  enabled  him  to  purchase,  at  half  their  value,  a 
share  of  the  confiscated  Protestant  estates,  such  as  made  his 
wealth  more  than  adequate  to  his  title,  and  enabled  him  to  ap- 
pear, in  l6£5,  in  the  Emperor's  service,  and  in  the  battle-field 
of  Northern  Germany,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  raised  by  the 
influence  of  his  name,  and  equipped  and  maintained  by  advances 
from  his  own  purse ! 

The  items  of  these  purchases  are  specified  in  Mr.  Forster's 
minor  work.  The  Duke's  landed  possessions  in  1623  are  estimated 
by  him  at  some  twenty  millions  of  florins  in  value,  or  about  two 
inillions  sterling.  The  ducal  territory  of  Friedland  alone  con- 
tained nine  towns  and  fifty-seven  villages  and  castles.  To  this 
were  afterwards  added  the  principalities  of  Sagan  and  Gross- 
glogau,  and,  ibr  a  time  at  least,  Mecklenburgh.  The  af&irs  of 
all  these  extensive  possessions  were  administered  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  accuracy  of  account,  and  the  care  with  whidi  he 
cultivated  his  resources  was  equal  to  the  profuse  liberality  with 
which  he  applied  them  to  elevating  the  fabric  of  his  own  greatness. 

The  campaign  of  1626,  opening  with  the  destruction  of  Mans- 
field's army  at  Dessau,  was  further  distinguished  by  the  expulsion 
of  that  persevering  but  luckless  adventurer  from  Germany,  who, 
followed  into  Hungary  by  Wallenstein  and  deserted  by  Bethlem 
Gabor,  ended  his  singular  career  in  a  Dalmatian  village.  During 
Wallenstein's  absence  in  his  pursuit,  the  Protestant  confederates 
rallied  in  Silesia  under  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  it  was  not 
till  June  of  the  following  year  that  Wallenstein,  whose  winter 
quarters  had  been  established  on  the  Danube,  mustered  his 
forces  at  Prague  with  the  immediate  olgect  of  recovering  Silesia. 
It  is  in  January  of  this  year^  1627/  that  the  correspondence  with 
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Arnhdm^  now  pubCahed^  commences.  The  first  letter  of  th« 
•eriei,  dated  Prague^  Jonuarj  \7,  OMifers  a  vacant  regiment  on 
that  officer,  and  its  postscript  contains  a  pressing  summons  to  join 
Wallenstein  in  the  province  about  to  be  invaded»  the  reduction  of 
which  was  in  some  six  weeks  completed  by  these  commanders. 
In  August  Wallenstein  crossed  its  frontier  for  the  execution  of 
his  designs  upon  Mecklenbui^h«  These  extended  beyond  its 
simple  reduction  to  civil  or  religious  submission,  inasmuch  as  its 
sovereignty  had  been  promised  him  in  reward  of  his  own  services, 
and  in  retribution  for  the  conduct  of  its  reigning  princes.  In  the 
promotion  of  this  project  we  find  Arnheim  Wallenstein's  principal 
instrument.  It  was  the  interest  of  Wallenstein  to  preserve  from 
military  ravage  and  exaction  the  territory  he  intended  to  appro^ 
priate,  and  his  letters  and  orders,  written  with  that  view,  show  with 
what  firmness  he  held  the  reins  of  discipline,  in  the  guidance  of 
a  force  raised  by  means  which  must  have  been  unpropitious  to 
its  establishment.  The  dates  gf  the  letters  in  many  instances 
evince  the  extraordinary  activity  of  their  author.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  eight  are  addressed  in  the  same  day  to  Arnheim 
alone.  One  out  of  three  so  addressed  of  the  15th  November^ 
after  noticing  certain  irregularities,  proceeds— 

'  '  The  officers  and  soldiers  convicted  of  such  practices  are  to  be  pnniehed 
in  life  or  limb,  without  any  respect  to  rank  or  condition ;  the  officers 
who  allow  such  ate  to  be  Suspended  from  their  charge,  placed  in  arrest, 
and  reported  to  ourself,  for  we  are  determined  to  proceed  with  th^ 
utmost  rigour  against  them,  that  they  may  serve  for  a  mirror  to  others, 
seeing  that  if  the  insolencies  practised  by  the  soldier,  under  connivance 
of  the  officer,  be  overlooked,  the  country  must  be  thereby  ruined,  and 
the  army  be  destroyed  for  want  of  subsistence.' 

This  is  as  like  the  logic  of  a  Wellington,  and  as  little  like  ^he 
rhetoric  of  the  lead^  of  an  heterogeneous  force,  hastily  collected 
under  the  prestige  of  a  popular  name,  as  possible.  It  strikes  us, 
however,  that  there  is  something  fidgetty  and  undignified  in 
the  rapid  repetition  of  orders  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to 
one  so  able  and  so  trusted  as  Arnheim.  We  should  be  surprised 
to  find  in  Colonel  Ourwood*s  volumes  any  such  specimens  of 
iteration  addressed  to  Hill  or  Murray. 

In  a  letter  of  December  13,  1627,  indorsed '  cito  ciiUnme,'  Wali- 
lenstein  adverts  to  a  project  which  we  believe  has  not  come  under 
the  observation  of  historians,  viz.,  one  for  placing  the  Emperor 
on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  Wallenstein's  restless  spirit  appears 
to  has\re  been  excited  to  this  scheme,  by  nothing  better  than  vague 
rumours  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  to  revolt  against 
and  expel  their  reigning  djmasty.  He  directs  Arnheim  to  intimate 
that,  if  the  Emperor  gains  that  sovereignty  by  force,   he  will 

establish 
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eslablisfa  his  own  laws,  but  if  he  be  elected  by  the  popular  voice, 
on  the  expected  vacancy,  religious  liberty  shall  be  secured  to' his 
Danish  subjects. — ^(Forster,  Vol.  I.,  page  l67.)  This  letter, 
dated  from  Brandeis,  in  Bohemia,  is  the  result  of  immediate 
communication  with  the  Emperor,  who  about  this  period  cele- 
brated at  Prague  the  coronation  of  his  wife  as  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Wallenstein  adds  that  Amheim  may  expect  brilliant  recompense 
in  the  event  of  success,  for  that  he  had  the  day  before  spoken 
with  the  Emperor  on  the  subject,  and  that  Arnheim  is  high  in  the 
Emperor^s  opinion.  We  learn  nothing  of  any  proceedings  of 
Arnheim  in  consequence,  but,  from  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of 
January  3rd,  l628,  we  gather  that  the  crown,  which  Wallenstein 
still  proposes  to  place  on  the  head  of  his  imperial  master,  had, 
by  some,  been  intended  for  his  own. 

*  I  beg  you  (he  writes)  to  see  how  we  may  practise  to  procure  the 
election  of  our  Ertiperor  by  the  Danes.  Parties  at  the  court,  indeed, 
would  fain  have  done  myself  this  grace,  and  his  Majesty  himself;  but 
I  have-made  it  my  compliments,  for  I  could  not  have  maintainedmyself 
there,  but  will  meanwhile  betake  myself  to  the  other  [Mecklenburgh, 
doubtless],  for  that  is  safer.' 

In  one  out  of  nine  letters,  dated  from  Leutschin,  January 
6th,  four  of  which  are  autographs  to  Arnheim,  he  alludes  indis- 
tinctly to  the  same  subject. 

*  Seeing  that  no  answer  comes  from  Sweden  on  the  subject  of  our 
iiffa,  I  wish  you  to  write  your  opinion  upon  it.  I  would  for  my  own 
part  willingly  see  a  jun'ction  with  them,  for  we  might  the  bettier  make 
oui«elves  masters  of  the  remaining  Danish  islands,  and  then  might  I 
with  the  greater  speed  and  security  take  in  hand  the  scheme  suggested 
by  the  court,' —ibid,  p.  269. 

A  project  vrhioh  rested  on  the  co-operation  of  Sweden,  for  such 
a  purpose  as  the  one  in  question,  must  have  been  visionary.  It 
could  at  no  period  have  entered  into  the  policy  of  such  heads  as 
those  of  Oxenstiem  and  Gustavus,  to  join  in  removing  the  barrier 
which  the  sea  opposed  to  Austrian  ambition.  The  anxiety  which 
Wallenstein  entertained  to  establish  himself  in  command  of  the 
Baltic  is  constantly  evinced  in  these  letters.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Europe  that  he  failed  in  endeavours,  the  Success  of  which  would 
have  made  of  Stralsund  the  Ostend,  instead  of  the  Leyden,  of  the 
north,  and  might  have  subjected  Denmark  and  Northern  Ger- 
many to  the  fate  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  16^8  we  find  Wallenstein  in  his  Bohemian  winter-quar- 
ters, but  directing  in  the  minutest  detail  the  aflairs  of  his  army, 
scattered  over  &e  provinces  of  Holstein,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklen- 
burgh ;  the  possession  of  which  last  was  about  this  period  formally 
ratified  to  hun  by  the  Emperor  as  the  reward  of  bis  services. 

There 
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There  was  good  reason  al  this  time  to  expect  that  the  saccessea 
of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  might  be  crowned  by  a  peace  advan- 
tageous to  Austria.  The  King  of  Denmark^  driven  from  Jut^ 
land  and  Holstein  to  his  insular  fastnesses^  and  alarmed  lest 
Wallenstein  should  employ  for  their  conquest  the  .  maritime 
resources  of  the  Hanse  Towns^  evinced  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  Wallenstein  has  been  accused  of  fore- 
going this  opportunity.  .His  personal  wishes  and  policy  are  dis- 
played in  the  following  letter  of  January  23rd : — 

*  I  inform  you  that  the  council  in  Denmark  is  exerting  itself  to  pro- 
cure a  peace,  which  might  also  be  satisfactory  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Nor  would  the  Emperor  be  adverse,  if  anything  reasonable  could  be 
expected  from  the  enemy.    The  Emperor  and  the  Ministers  are  eager 

to  turn  their  arms  hereafter  against  the  Turk I  will  assuredly 

help  with  hand  and  foot  towards  a  peace,  but  Mecklenburgh  I  must 
keep  and  abide  by,  for  otherwise  no  peace  do  I  choose  to  have,'— 
ibid.  p.  250. 

This  language^  which  is  in  accordance  with  numerous  passages 
in  other  letters^  proves  that  Wallenstein*s  investiture  with  the  out- 
lying and  exposed  province  of  Mecklenburgh  ^-as  as  great  a 
political  mistake,  on  the  part  both  of  giver  and  receiver,  as  it  was 
an  outrage  on  justice  and  national  law.  It  vitiated  the  position  of 
Wallenstein,  and  interposed  motives  of  self-protection  and  interest, 
where  every  consideration  of  his  honour  and  permanent  advantage 
called  for  independence  of  action.  All  his  letters^  however,  show, 
that  a  peace,  involving  the  essential  condition  of  security  on  this 
point,  was  his  object  at  this  moment,  and  that  all  his  further  am- 
bition was  directed  to  that  legitimate  field  of  military  action,  the 
Turkish  frontier. 

The  following  letter  is  indicative  of  Wallenstein's  attention 
to  matters  of  discipline,  and  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  relates  to 
an  individual  who  was  afterwards  his  bitter  and  in  all  senses 
mortal  enemy — 

•  Prague,  Jan.  22,  1628. 

*  Piccolomini  has  sent  and  informed  me  that  the  town  where  he  is 
quartered  has  offered  14,000  dollars  to  him  to  relieve  them  by  quarter- 
ing in  the  villages.  He  adds  that  they  are  mutinous  and  rebeUious 
against  him.  Now  I  have  given  liim  a  rebuke  for  not  having  re- 
course to  you  who  hold  the  command,  for  where  I  am  I  cannot  know 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  quarter  on  the  villages  or  not.  I  now  learn 
that  he  has  imposed  a  ransom  on  the  same  town,  on  the  score  of  a 
comet  whom  they  have  slain,  of  30,000  dollars.  Now  I  am  resolved 
not  to  ratify  this,  and  I  therefore  beg  you  to  take  information  on  the 
matter,  and  report  your  opinion  to  me,  for  if  Piccolomini  be  wrong,  then 
he  can  in  nowise  justify  this  extortioD)  and  I  am  determined  that  he 
shall  be  punished*'— i^id.  p.  280, 
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If  we  consider  Piccodomim't  rank  and  reputation^  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  no  respecter  of  persons* 
in  matters  of  discipline.  It  may  be  matter  of  conjecture  how  far 
this  particular  incident  may  hare  led  to  Piccolomini's  subsequent 
conduct  towards  his  general. 

Piccolomiili  Was  one  of  the  numerous  Italian  adventurers  who 
carried  their  talents  to  the  market  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and 
the  one  who  reaped  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  speculation. 
At  this  period,  indeed,  he  had  not  long  quitted  his  native  country, 
and  the  services  of  Spain  and  Tuscany,  for  that  of  the  Emperor ; 
but  his  family  connexions  were  of  the  first  rank,  and  Wallen- 
stein  seems  to  have  placed  a  confidence  in  his  talents  and  courage, 
which  was  fully  justified  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  ^  He  was  after- 
wards a  prime  agent  in  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein,  and  after 
serving  conspicuously  through  the  war,  down  to  its  close  at  the 
peace  of  VVestphalifl,  was  then  rewarded  by  the  title  of  a  Prince 
,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  following  extract  from  another  letter  is  characteristic  of 
the  haughty  spirit  which  continually  exposed  Wallenstein  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  whose  enmity  it  raised  and  perhaps 
justified.  The  Emperor  had  confided  to  Count  Schwarsenbergh 
the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  with  the  Hanse  Towns  for  a  ocmi- 
mercial  and  maritime  league  with  Spain  against  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  Wallenstein  had  at  first  favoured  this 
project,  with  the  view  of  gaining  for  his  purposes  against  Denmark 
the  use  of  the  maritime  resources  of  those  towns.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  ascertained  that  the  Dane  was  really  desirous  of 
peace,  and  so  alarmed  as  to  offer  to  relinquish  all  opposition  to 
his  own  establishment  in  Mecklenburgh,  on  condition  that  the 
projected  league  should  be  abandoned,  Wallenstein  coolly  in- 
sisted with  the  Emperor  on  Schwarzenbergh's  immediate  recal. 
He  writes  to  Arnheim  from  Hogitz,  May  2,  1628  : — 

'  I  send  you  in  confidence  an  extract  from  despatches  of  the  court,  on 
the  negotiation  commenced  by  Schwarzenbergh  with  the  Hanse  Towns. 
Now  he  is  a  man,  by  reason  of  his  violence,  not  to  be  endured.  I  there- 
fore give  you  to  understand  for  your  information  that  I  have  caused  the 
Emperor  to  be  told  that,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  recal  him,  I  will  not 
join  the  army  so  long  as  he  remains  where  he  is.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
he  will  shortly  be  recalled.* — ibid,  p.  333. 

Wallenstein's  earlier  notices  of  his  future  antagonist  Gustavus 
are  usually  couched  in  terms  of  contempt,  which  frequently  indi- 
cate in  those  who  use  them  anything  but  real  indifference  to  their 
object.  The  following,  besides  affording  an  amusing  illustration 
of  Wallensteia's.  devotion  to  his  favourite  seience,  edbibits,,  per- 
haps, some  indication  of  a  presentiment  of  the  oovrse  .of  that 
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luminary  which  was  destined  to  surpass*  th6  sjplendoiiri  of  his 
«wn  star  :— 

*Git8ldii,May21, 1628. 

*  I  thank  you  for  having  sent  me  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Sweden's 
birth-day.  Now  I  have  further  need  to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  for 
it  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  elevaiio  poll.  -  I  pray  you  to  forward 
this  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  should  further  be  glad  that  you  would  cause 
the  scheme  to  be  erected  (ihema  erigiren^  by  the  Doctor  Herlicius,  not 
that  so  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this,  but  it  is  my  wish  that  various 
hands  should  be  employed  in  this  part.  He  need  not  give  any  conclu- 
sions, but  only  the  figuration.' — ibid,  p.  338. 

If  Wallenstein's  calculations,  political  or  astrological,  had  nol 
taught  him  by  this  time  to  respect  the  power  and  dread  the 
designs  of  Gustavus,  the  transactions  of  the  siege  of  Stralsund  in 
this  year  were  destined  to  enlighten  him. 

Wallenstein's  correspondence  with  Arnheim  in  these  volumes 
amounts  almost  to  a  diary  of  the  events  of  that  noble  passage 
in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Its  details  are  beyond  our 
limits,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Forster's  pages.  The  defence  of  Stralsund  must  ever  be  con- 
spicuous among  the  instances  in  which  valour  has  borrowed  aict 
from  science  in  rebuking  the  pride  of  military  isuperiority,  and  in 
damming  those  torrents  of  conquest  which'  have  occasionally 
threatened  to  submerge  the  liberties  of  nations.  Holland  extin- 
guished the  torch  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  flooded  ditches  of  Alk-: 
maer  and  Leyden.  The  mud  wall  of  Acre,  in  our'  timel  opposed 
the  first  check  to  the  progress  of  Napoleon.  If  Europe  acknow- 
ledges "with  gratitude  the  services  of  Gu^tavus,  and  traces  to  his 
exploits  the  foundation  of  that  great  adjustmeht  of  her  conflicting 
interests  and  balanced  powers,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  she  owes 
much  also  to  those  burghers  who  held  in  their  stubborn  grasp  the 
keys  of  that  pass  by  which  Gustavus  entered  on  the  theatre  of  his 
brief  but  immortal  career. 

Wallenstein*s  boast,  that  he  would  gain  Stralsund  though  it 
were  fastened  by  chains  to  Heaven,  is  well  known.  A  failure; 
such  as  that  which  in  this  instance  rebuked  his  blasphemous 
vaunt,  is  usually  more  galling  than  defeat  in  the  field  at  the  hands 
of  a  competent  antagonist.  Wallenstein's  correspondence  of  this 
period  gives  indications  of  some  mysterious  project  of  vengeance 
on  the  Swede  for  his  ill-timed  interference.  In  letters  246,  247, 
248,  the  following  passages  occur : — 

*  To-day  the  Scotchman  has  been  with  me.  He  hopes  that  his  pur- 
pose will  be  brought  to  bear.  As  he  should  shortly  be  in  Sweden,  he 
must  start  soon,  before  the  winter  sets  in.' 

In  the  next,  (Oripswalde,  Sept.  6,  l62B,)  speaking  of  a  com- 
monicalion  fiom  Strtdsund^  he  proceeds : — 

« With 
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'  With  the  Swede  I  wdl  entet  into'  no  negotiation,  for  hta  proceedings 
are  all  framed  for  deceit  I  beg  yon,  therefore,  to  send  hither  that  person 
shortly,  for  it  is  time  he  should  start  before  the  winter  arrives.  When- 
ever you  can  secure  him,  I  pray  you  only  to  send  him  to  me  that  I  may 
set  forth  to  him.  what  you  will  have  agreed  upon  with  him.  He  tells  me 
further  that  many  officers  in  tlie  Swedish  service  are  eagei*  to  quit  it.  See 
who  they  are,  and  tell  me  your  opinion.  I  will  accommodate  things  to  it 
as  you  shall  suggest.' 

In  the  next  letter  (Fransburg,  Sept.  15,  1628)  he  says : — 

*  The  merchant  has  been  with  me,  to  whom  I  have  paid  over  directly 
the  5000  dollars,  and  promised  that  if  the  work  come  to  an  issue  I  will 
add  15,000  dollars  to  the  1 5,000  abready  promised,  ^d  thus  he  will  have 
to  receive  30,000  in  the  case  of  success.' 

As  in  the  very  next  letter,  of  the  $5th,  be  complains  that  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  raise  the  sum  of  1 000  dollars,  we  cannot 
but  ascribe  a  suspicious  degree  of  importance  to  the  mysterious 
service  on  which  he  proposes  to  lavish  thirty  times  that  amouiU. 
From  one  passage  in  the  second  letter  cited,  we  should  imagine 
that  bis  scheme  was  confined  to  the  exciting  mutiny  and  desertioo 
in  the  Swedish  army^  and  was  not  directed,  as  some  have  sus- 
pected, at  the  life  of  Gustavos.  We  might  have  little  scruple  in 
attributing  such  a  design  to  the  Emperor,  or  such  agents  a« 
Piccolomini,  but  Wallenstein's  character  forbids  \js  to  entertain 
the  suspicion. 

In  Mr.  Forster's  second  volume,  which  opens  with  the  year 
1629,  we  find  Wallenstein  holding  his  Court  at  Gustrow,  the 
capital  of  his  newly-acquired  Mecklenburgh.  Two  letters  from. 
Kepler,  of  February  10  and  24,  betoken  the  occupations  of  bia 
leisure.  They  are  curious,  as  showing  the  lamentable  waste  of 
time  which  he,  who,  with  Napier  of  Merchiston^  his  contempo- 
rary and  correspondent,  prepared  the  route  of  Newton  and  La 
Place,  condescended,  like  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  loga<^ 
rithms,  to  lavish  on  problems  worthy  of  Moore  and  Partridge.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  Kepler  shared,  or  merely  indulged^ 
the .  delusions  of  the  sovereigns  and  others  who  degraded  hia 
genius  to  the  elevation  of  figures  and  the  casting  of  horoscopes. 
That  he  had  substantial  reasons  for  his  condescension  iqppeara 
from  a  passage  in  this  correspondence,  which  shows  that  Wsdlen-. 
stein's  influence  at  Vienna  was  exerted  with  effect  in  procuring 
him,  the  settlement  of  a  demand  on  the  Austrian  exchequer  for 
15,000  florins. 

Xbei  usurper  of  Mecklenburgh  was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of 
two  dangerous  neighbours,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  peaca 
of  Lubeck,  of  which  he  dictated  the  conditions,  signed  oattet 
l£th  of  May,  l629>  secured  him  for  the  present  against  the  former. 
His  policy   was  therefore  directed  to  die  finding  occupatioa 
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beyond  the  Geiman  frontier  for  Sweden,  all  accommodation  with 
that  power  being  checked  in  limine  by  the  determination  of  Gus- 
tavus  to  retain  Straisund.  For  this  purpose  Wallenstein  deter- 
mined to  despatch  a  strong  contingent  mider  Arilheim  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Polish  King  against  Gustavus.  Amheim,  lately 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  Austrian  Field- Marshal  (which,  as 
Colonel  Mitchell  remarks,  has  little  analogy  to  a  Field-Mar- 
shalship  of  the  present  day,  being  far  inferior,  and  more  like 
a  Major-Generalship),  shared  the  reluctance  of  his  troops  to 
exchange  the  field  of  Germany,  ever  a  favourite  with  the  soldier, 
for  the  Sclavonic  barbarism  of  PoUsh  quarters.  The  King  of 
Poland  was  suspected  of  aversion  to  bis  intended  auxiliaries; 
but  Wallenstein  s  energetic  will  spumed  at  such  obstacles,  and 
overcame  for  a  while  the  mutual  repulsion  of  all  these  conflict- 
ing particles.  The  King  of  Poland  was  treated  as  a  refractory 
patient.     Wallenstein  writes,  April  14,  1629: — 

*  I  understand  that  the  Pole  is  making  a  truce  with  Sweden :  it  were 
well  that  you  moved  forward  all  the  sooner  into  Prussia.  I  heg  you  to 
lose  no  time.'— For j/er,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

This  injunction  is  repeated  and  enforced  in  a  letter  of  the  next 
day.  These  measures,  however,  only  delayed  the  termination  of 
these  distant  hostilities.  The  corps  of  Amheim,  after  performing 
some  good  service,  met  with  the  treatment  which  proffered  aid 
usually  receives.  Indiscipline  followed  neglect  and  maltreatment 
Amheim  abandoned  his  conunand  in  Jidy,  on  the  score  of  ill 
health ;  and  Sigismund,  pressed  by  a  victorious  opponent^  accepted 
conditions  of  peace  which  enabled  Gustavus  to  turn  his  undivi- 
ded attention  to  Germany. 

In  Germany  itself  the  storm  had  meanwhile  been  gathering 
which  was  to  shake  Wallenstein  in  his  new  elevation.  The  system 
of  profusion  in  reward  and  punishment,  by  which  he  had  main- 
tained discipline  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  failed  him  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  On  the  march  and  in  quarters  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  troops  had  become  scandalous,  and  afforded  ground 
for  the  intrigues  of  an  host  of  enemies.  The  Protestant  party 
were  to  a  man  hostile  to  the  great  advocate  of  the  Edict  of  Kesti- 
tution  promulgated  by  the  Emperor.  Richelieu  threw  the  weight 
of  French  policy  at  this  juncture  into  the  scale  against  Wallen- 
stein ;  and  his  arch-enemy  in  Germany,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
was  unceasing  in  his  hostility.  It  was  under  such  threatening 
circumstances  that  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  June  1630,  brought 
to  a  focus  all  these  intrigues  for  the  removal  of  Wallenstrai  from 
his  alleged  dictatorship.  He  soon  became  aware  that  the  few 
statesmen,  such  as  Count  Harrach,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and 
others,  who  supported  him  at  the  Court,  were  no  match  for  the 
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V>it  of  bii  adyerwruM.  The  Cobemian  Chancellor,  Stewata» 
writeii  to  warn  him  of  a  report  that  Tilly  had  received  orders  for 
his  arrest^  and  even  his  assassination.  He  replies,  July  20^  (ibid. 
p»  67^)  after  thanking  him  for  his  good  intentions : — 

*  I  must,  however,  wonder  that  you  oan  occupy  yourself  with  sucb 
childish  thijigs,  My  master  the  Emperor  is  a  just  and  grateful  ma8ter> 
who  rewards  faithful  service  in  a  diflferent  fasluon  from  that  which  you 
describe.  Tilly  is  also  a  cavalier,  who  understands  how  to  lead  the 
boute-feux  in  couples,  but  UQt  to  assassinate.' 

'  Though  Wallenstein  received  with  this  <x)ntemptuou$  dignity 
Such  intimations  as  these,  he  did  not  venture  to  play  the  danger- 
ous game  of  personally  confronting  his  enemies  at  the  Diet.  It 
appears  that  Ferdinand,  in  all  his  actions  a  coward,  adopted  with 
the  utmost  fear  and  hesitation  the  measure  of  removing  Wallen- 
stein from  his  oonunand ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  craven  fear 
would  have  induced  his  consent  to  a  measure  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  on^  whose  presence  would  have  so  embarrassed  his 
eouncHs.  The  great  man's  (X)usin,  Maximilian  von  Wallenstein, 
remahiing  ht  Ratisbon,  kept  him  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Diet.  It  was  at  Memmingen,  in  Bavaria,  that  Wal- 
lenstein, thu?  prepared  for  the  event,  received  the  Count  of 
Werdenberg,  and  the  Baron  of  Questenberg,  charged  by  the 
Emperor  to  announce  it  with  all  possible  delicacy  and  precaution. 
The  injunction  was  superfluous.  Whether  deceiving  himself, 
9r,  as  is  more  probable,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  their  cre- 
dulity, Wallenstein  coolly  showed  them  a  sheet  of  astrological 
calcinations — from  which  he  professed  to  have  derived  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  purport  of  their  mission;  received  its  intimation 
without  a  murmur  or  remonstrance ;  and  dismissed  the  one  envoy 
with  a  present  of  a  splendid  tent  of  Neapolitan  manufacture,  and 
the  other  with  two  coaches  and  six. 

Schiller's  description  of  Wallenstein's  stately  retirement  at 
^Prague  is  well  known  to  the  German  reader,  and  his  details  of 
ito  magnificence  are  not  overcharged.  Th^t  eloquent  writer 
omits,  however,  in  his  description  of  Wallenstein's  courtly  mag- 
nificence, to  trace  the  direction  of  his  active  mind  to  other, peaceful 
pursuits  than  those  of  mere  ostentation.     Mr.  Forster  has  sup- 

1>lied  this  omission,  and  some  ei^raets  from  his  work  towards 
he  close  of  this  article  will  show  what  these  pursuits  were,  and 
knake  it  credible  that  they  might  have  supplied  the  place,  even 
to  Wallenstein'i^  ardent  and  indefatigable  spirit,  of  the  mad 
schemes  of  undue  advancement  and  projects  of  frantic  treason 
which  have  been  imputed  to  him.  We  do  not  find,  indeed,  that, 
like  the  vast  majority  of  petty  German  sovereigns,  he  entertained 
an^  passion  for  the  chase,  or  sacrificed  to  it  the  welfare  of  his 

subjects. 
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wb^eoto.  We  find  no  mention  of  foroit  Uw»  in  bit  QovrM|iond«iee 
with  his  agents.  Debauchery  of  any  Idnd  had  i^pfNurentfy  ao 
charms  fcnr  him.  His  wife  enjoys  on  the  record  that  distinotj— 
which  Pericles,  as  Thucydides  tells  as,  prononnced  '  an  exoeUent 
thing  in  woman/  for  little  is  said  of  her,  but  that  Uttle  argues  that 
they  lived  in  the  strictest  affection  *  and  his  enemies  have  flavoured 
us  with  no  scandalous  chronicle  of  amours  or  intrigues.  I^  will 
be  seen  that  the  pursuits  of  his  privacy  were  plantings  architecture, 
agriculture,  the  encouragement  of  trade>  of  manufacture,  of  cdu* 
cation,  religion,  the  happiness  of  his  people  in  tbia  wprld  and  tbe 
next.  The  satellites  of  Ferdinand  might  well  be  unable  to  €ve4it 
that  such  occupations  oould  be  a  subatitute  for  the  exoitaneni  of 
the  fi^  and  tfaie  pursuits  of  vulgar  ambition.  In  other  reqpecis 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  Colonel  Mitchell  ooneurs  widi  us  in 
thinking  that  Schiller  at  this  period  of  his  history  is  to  be  read 
with  caution  and  distrust. 

*  In  this  ostentatious  retirement/  says  Schiller,  *  Wallenstein  awaited 
quietly,  but  not  inactively,  the  luaur  of  glory  and  the  day  destined  to 
vengeance.  8eni,  an  Italian  astrologer,  bad  read  in  the  atars,  that  the 
brilliant  career  of  Friadland  was  nol  yet  ended ;  and  it  was  easy  to.fote* 
see,  without  the  aid  of  astrology,  that  an  adversary  like  Gustavus  Adgl* 
'  phus  would  soon  render  die  services  of  a  general  like  Wallenstein  in- 
dispensable. Not  one  of  all  his  lofty  projects  had  been  aWdoned ; 
the  in^titude  of  the  Emperor  had,  on  the  contrary,  released  him  from 
a  gallmg  and  oppressive  curb.  The  dazzline  brilliancy  of  bis  retire- 
ment announced  the  flill  altitude  of  his  ambitious  projects ;  and,  liberal 
as  a  monarch,  he  seemed  to  look  upon  his  coveted  possessions  as  alrekly 
within  his  grasp,  and  fully  at  his  disposal.* — Thirty  Years*  Wary  h.  ii. 
p.  994. 

Colonel  Mitchell  says ; — 
^  *  |n  none  of  Wallenstein's  letters,  in  no  document  ^hich  bistoriAM 
have  yet  produced,  is  there  tiie  slightest  indication  to  show  that  be  en- 
tertained the  sentiments  of  hatred  towards  the  £mperor,  or  ever  formed 
those  projects  of  vengeance,  which  have  been  so  universally,  and,  being 
without  proof,  so  unjustly,  ascribed  to  him.  Even  Schiller,  instead  of 
taking,  as  a  great  man  should  have  done,  the  part  of  a  great  man  who 
had  been  condemned  without  being  convicted,  joined  the  unworthy  cry 
against  Wallenstein.  The  historian  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  not  satis- 
fied with  representing  him  as  a  *  mad,  extravagant,  and  blood-ttyrsty 
tyrant,'  describes  him  also  as  brooding,  in  his  retirement,  o^er  dark  and 
dangerous  pkns  of  treason,  the  existence  of  which  have  never  yetbeen 
established  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence ;  while  we  shall  sea  the 
suspected  traitor  giving  Ferdinand  the  best  advice  that  coqld  poMUy 
bave  been  follow^. 

^  Wallenstein  was  proud,  haughty,  and  ambitious ;  he  had  been  injured 
and  treated  with  ingratitude,  and  it  is  unfortunatelv  too  congenial  to 
ordinary  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  hatred  and  plans  of  revenge 
would  spring  up  in  such  a  heart  in  return  for  such  treatment.    There 

N  2  are 
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are  so  few  men  capable  of  rising  above  the  feelings  of  resentQient  occa- 
sioned by  mrands  inflicted  on  their  self-love,  so  few  really  able  to  burst 
asunder  the  chains  by  which  the  meaner  passion^  of  our  nature  drag  us 
down  to  earth,  that  we  hasten  to  condemn  as  guilty  all  those  who  come 
within  the  range  of  suspicion.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that  there  are 
minds  capable  of  rising  altogether  above  iiijuries,  though  we  cannot 
deny  the  existence  of  such  noble  pride.  If,  in  the  present  case,  for  in- 
stance, we  reason  only  from  what  we  know,  and  put  merely  a  liberal, 
not  even  a  partial,  construction  on  what  appears  obscure,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  confess  that  the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  the  accused, 
condemned,  and  butchered  Wallenstein,  whose  name  and  memory  havct 
for  two  centuries,  been  loaded  with  reproach  and  obloquy,  possessed 
such  a  mind,  and  that  he  was  above  harbouring  even  anger  in  return 
for  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  .He  got  no  credit 
indeed  for  such  disinterestedness ;  and  from  the  moment  of  his  diamissal 
designs  hostile  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  house  of  Austria  were  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  him.' — Mitchell^  p.  144. 

The  Colonel  might  have  added  to  this  passage,  in  which  we 
entirely  ooDcnr,  a  curious  instance  of  Schiller*s  inaccuracy  in  a 
more  trifling  matter.  In  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  of.  peri- 
w^,  controversies  never  to  be  solved  might  have  arisen  as  to  the 
cok>ur  of  an  hero's  hair.  Wallenstein*s  was  unquestionably 
black,  yet  Schiller  describes  it  as  red.  He  was  in  one  persotisll 
respect  less  fortunate  than  our  own  hero,  whose  constitution  and 
habits  have  carried  him  unscathed  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate  and  exertion  from  India  to  Westminster,  and  who 
now,  in  pursuit  not  of  Frendimen,  but  foxes, 

*  scours  the  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.* 
Wallenstein  had  been  long  a  sufferer  under  gout.  Marshal 
Saxe  reviewed,  from  the  same  cause,  the  lines  of  Fontenaye  in  his 
chariot.  When  Wallenstein  rallied  his  reeling  brigades  at  Lutzen, 
he  had  with  difficulty  exchanged  his  coach  for  the  saddle.  Like 
Coligny  he  was  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  when  his  mur< 
derers  supplied  its  only  effectual  cure.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
temperate  in  his  habits.  That  he  had  substituted  beer  for 
wine,  and  was  curious  in  the  choice  of  that  beverage,  we  leam 
from  a  fiimiliar  passage  in  the  Arnheim  correspondence,  in  which 
he  employs  that  officer  as  his  purveyor. 

Though  we  gladly  agree  in  Colonel  MitchelFs  estimate  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  elevation  above  the  mean  passion  and  resentment  attri- 
buted to  him,  we  can  hardly  conclude  him  insensible  to  some 
feeling  of  moody  triumph,  as  he  watched  the  growing  difficulties 
of  the  empire,  and  heard  of  each  successive  advance  of  its  Lu- 
theran invader.  A  letter  of  Pappenheim,  addressed  to  him  from 
the  lines  before  Magdeburgh,  indicates  that  Wallenstein  took 

care 
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care  to  keep  himself  well  informed  of  the  operatioiift  of  his 
successor  in  command^  Tilly.  The  following  passages  from  a 
letter  of  the  same  correspondent,  written  shortly  after  the  defeat 
suffered  by  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,  are  interesting,  as  showing  Pap 
penheim's  views  with  regard  to  Wallenstein*s  position.  (S^pt.  29j 
l6Sh    Forsier,  ii.  p.  108.) 

•  From  my  last  your  Excellency  will  have  learned  the  unhappy  defeat 
we  have  suffered,  and  in  truth  we  have  little  of  good  to  relate  since 
your  Excellency's  retirement.  God  alter  it  He  nas  on  this  occasion 
wonderfully  and  unnaturally  protected  me;  for  I  was  the  last  in  the 

field  whether  of  soldiers  or  officers I  hope  I  have  both 

in  the  field  and  afterwards  done  what  a  good  soldier  could,  and  I  shatt^ 
Grod  wDling,  while  a  vein  can  stir  in  me,  exhibit  no  other  behaviour 
towards  the  Emperor.  The  burthen  is  hard,  it  is  true,  for  me,  in  this 
confusion,  to  bear  alone,  for  his  excellency  (Tilly)  is  ill,  Sch6mberg  and 
Erwitt  lost,  and  I  have  no  one  but  Furstenbergh  to  rely  on  for  aid.  For 
an  ^ectual  remedy  to  all  this,  I  see  no  other  but.  that  your  Excdkncy, 
for  the  service  of  God  and  religion,  for  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  and  ov 
country  at  large,  should  undertake  this  war.' 

We  must  here  remark  on  the  modesty  of  Pappeidieim*s  allu* 
sion  to  his  own  share  in  this  memorable  conflict,  in  which,  merely 
stating  that  he  was  last  in  the  field,  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
fact,  supplied  in  Tilly *s  ofiScial  despatdi,  that  he  had  stretched 
upon  it  with  his  single  sword  fourteen  of  the  enemy. 

This  ngnal  defeat  laid  bare  Bohemia  to  the  Saxon  allies  of 
Gustavus^  now  commanded  by  Amheim.  The  fertile  oomer  of  that 
province,  the  high-water  mark  from  which  the  tide  of  Napoleon's 
fortunes  ebbed  in  18 14,  was  speedily  invaded  and  occupied.  Ma- 
radas,  the  commandant  of  Prague,  destitute  of  resources  for  the 
defence  of  that  capital,  after  vain  applications  to  Vienna,  betook 
himself  for  advice  and  orders  to  Wallenstein.  WallensteincooUy 
replied,  that  he  had  neither  orders  to  give,  nor  authority  to  exercise, 
and  breaking  up  his  own  princely  establishment,  departed  for  his 
possessions  in  Moravia,  whither  his  wife  had  preceded. him.  In  a 
few  days,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  versatility  of  the  military  profes- 
sion m  this  age  of  Dalgettys,  the  dragoons  of  Amheim  were  moont- 
ing  a  guard  of  honour  before  the  deserted  palace  of  bis  late  com- 
mander and  correspondent. 

Mr.  Forster  here  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  sul^ct  of  that  sys- 
tematic falsification  of  Wallenstein*s  history,  whidi  he  alleges  to 
have  commenced  on  the: part  of  his  accusers  from  about  this 
period.  Their  main  charges  connected  with  this  time  are  com- 
prised in  the  Anuales  Ferdinandicae  of  Wallenstein's  cotemporary, 
the  privy  councillor  Khevenhiiller ;  and  his  account  rests  almost 
exclusively  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  a  Bohemian  adventurer^ 
Scheschina  Raschin.     It  is  upon  his  testimony  that  Khevenhiiller 

accuses 
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accused  Walleiuitein  of  a  long-caatintted  and  traitorous  correspond' 
enc6  with  Gnstayus.  The  discussion  of  the  question  far  exceeds 
out  limits ;  but  we  think  it  clear  that  no  well-constituted  court  of 
historical  justice  would  give  an  atom's  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
the  misera})I«^  pamphleteer  in  question*  It  would  appear^  how- 
Wer,  that  on  no  other  or  better  authority  a  writer  so  able  as 
Schmidt^  follows  blindly  in  the  ixAck  of  the  cotempoTarpr  accusets, 
afii  tepeats  the  calumny  which  charges  Wallenstein  with  under- 
taking, on  certain  specified  conditions,  to  besiege  the  emperor  in 
Vienna.  Schmidt,  when  he  wrote,  was  director  of  the  archives  in 
that  city,  but  has  failed  to  produce  from  them  an  item  of  matter 
confirmatory  of  the  charge  which  he  has  thus  repeated.  While 
therefore  he  misleads  the  cursory  reader  to  their  implicit  belief, 
he  assuredly  affords  the  critic  and  investigator  much  ground  for 
the  uttte  increduUty  which  Mr.  Forster  entertains  as  to  Wal- 
lenstinn*s  treason  so  far  as  this  period  is  concerned.  Schiller, 
Becker,  lufid  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  are  equally  blamed 
by  Mr.  Forster,  for  popularizing,  cm  the  same  defective  grounds, 
the  tale  of  Wallernsteiii's  early,  systematic,  and  continuous  treason. 
That  Wallenstein  should  have  been  a  subject  of  constant  and 
imireinitting  sus]ncioD  during  his  retirement  at  Prague,  was  an 
inevitable  consequence  ol  the  position  in  whi^h  his  own  ambition 
and  his  enemies  had  placed  him.  A  letter  of  Tilly's  affords  a 
ipeeiraen  of  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  exposed. — (February 
fll>  163)^  UML  p^  1490  This  letter  was  written  to  accompany  somef 
French  newspapers,  containing  allegations  of  Wallenstein's  cor- 
rtqiondence  with  Sweden,  aiw  the  tone  of  friendly  and  sincere 
good-will  in  which  it  is  written  does  honour  to  the  terrible  hero 
who  .drove  three  kings  out  of  the  field,  and  between  whom  and 
Wallenstein  no  great  mutual  esteem  existed.  His  answer  to  Tilly 
iB  civil  >^his  comment  to  Questenberg  leSs  so : — 

*  I  am  not,'  he  sayis,  *  in  the  feast  offended  with  the  EmpetDr.  Hea- 
ven preserve  me  from  sneh  projects  ever  entering  my  brain  t  I  con- 
jeetore  that  this  springs  from  another  quarter,  and  it  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  THly.  For  piensa  il  ladran  que  todds  sort  de  su  conditmn,* 

This  quotation  of  a  Spankh  proverb  probably  marks  the  quar- 
ter to  which  Wallenstein  attributed  the  origin  of  these  calumnies^ 
Il  was  Ihat  to  which  the  first  suggestion  of  his  assassination  has 
been  wiA  much  probability  traced. 

Mf .  Forster  aAd  Colonel  Mitchell  may  be  thought  by  sonkj  to 
give'  somewhat  too  implicit  credence  to  Wallenstein^s  disclaimer 
of  offetfcOB.  It  is  diAicidt  to  speculate  upon  the  degre<i  of  dis- 
criiAifialioft  with  which  he  may  have  apportioned  his  indignation 

*  9elunidf  •  Hii<or^  of  eeimany^  ?oL  v.,  ehapi  S« 

between 
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between  the  emperor  who  yielded,  and  the  courtiertf  wbd  otigiilftt^d^ 
the  ine£iaure  of  his  removal*  His  correspodd^noe  lit  leait  iMip- 
plies  no  proof  that  he  belied  at  any  moment  the  dignified^  hoWeref 
haughty,  demeanour  with  which  he  in  the  first  instance  submitted 
to  the  exercise  of  the  imperial  prerbgative.  The  emperoi'  on  hitf 
part  maintained  with  him  a  correspondence  on  the  most  intimate 
and  honourable  footing,  and  committed  to  him  the  conduct  of  h 
delicatcr  negotiation>  hairing  for  its  object  the  separation  of  Dett^ 
mark  from  the  interests  of  Sweden.  It  is  remarked  by  Forster, 
that  Wallenstein*s  accusers  hare  avoided  all  allusion  to  thi«  ne-* 
gotiation — ^which  omission  he  attributes  very  plausibly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  proves,  inconveniently  tor  their  purpose,  that 
Wallenstein  addressed  himself  With  seal  uid  fidelity  to  a  task 
inimical  to  Swedish  interests  at  the  very  moment  when,  acixirding' 
to  his  enemies^  he  was  tampering  with  Gustavus.  This  ffyppr^rio 
veri,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  access  to  all  documentarjT 
evidence^  is  certainly  in  his  favour.  Again,  Klunrenhuller  asserttfy 
that  Wallenstein  refused  at  this  period  to  vidit  Vienna,  becauie 
the  title  of  Duke  had  been  refused  him.  So  far  is  this  from  tbtf* 
fact,  that  we  find  the  emperor's  letters  all  superscribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Friedland,  &c.  The  same  title  was  realised  by 
England  and  Sweden.  We  are  aware  that  these  marks  of  ini^ 
perial  favour  may  be  as  probably  attributed  to  the  favpocrisy  of 
fear  and  mistrust,  as  to  any  other  source  more  honourable  to  both 
parties. 

No  one  hss,  at  least,  ventured  to  extract  any  ground  of 
impeachment  from  the  Danish  negotiation.  This  has  been' 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Wallenstein*s  communications  with 
Arnheim,  which,  after  some  interruption^  Were  now  renewed  under 
novel  circumstances.  Their  former  correspondence  had  Ceased 
without  a  rupture,  but  with  some  ooldnesis,  for  Wallenstein  com* 
plains  that  Ambeim  had  neglected  to  communicate  to  hiih  tfa^ 
transference  of  his  services  to  Saxony.  In  the  early  park  of 
1051,  Arnheim  had  procured  Wallensteih's  good  offices  for  the 
settlement  of  a  large  pecuniary  claim  on  the  Austriah  Exchequer. 
In  a  letter  of  Qnestenbcrg  to  Wallenstein  of  the  8th  oi  October 
(No.  cccxxix.,  p.  168)  is  this  expression  i — 

*  His  Majesty  has  comtnanded  me  to  contrive  an  overture  for  ihk  fui** 
pose  \yiz.y  to  detach  Saxony  from  Sweden],  and  to  write  to  your. 
Excellency,  should  you  still  be  in  correspondence  with  Arnheim,  to  learn 
whether  you  could  not,  as  from  yourself;  make  ftu  opetlhig.* 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  Arnheim  negotiation,  which  has 
been  dragged  into  the  file  of  charges  against  Wallenstein,  waa 
begun  at  least  at  the  direct  command  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that 
his  previous  onrrespondence  with  Arnheim  Was  aiQrtUuig  but  » 
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-  i^ecret*,  The.«fiu»  Uts  on  his  aocuters  <J proving  Ibat^  in  Ibe  oon- 
duGi  of  a  ttaoBaction  so  begnn^  he  swerved  &om  iU  legitimate 
object  AH  the  docamentary  evidence^  which  cannot  amount  to 
an* absolute  n^^tive,  tends  to  show  that  every  subsequent  step 
was  taken  by  him  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
the  empercn*.  The  style  of  the  correspondence  between  ,the 
former  fellow-8oldiers>,by  a  natural  transition^  becomes  that  of 
two  high  contracting  parties ;  and  we  see  no,  ground  to  suspect, 
much  less  a  right  to  conclude^  that  under  the  secrecy  of  a  personal 
conference,  which.took  place  equally  with  the  emperor's,  know- 
ledge, their  communications  assumed  in  any  respect  the  character 
which  was  subsequently  imputed  to  them. 

The  hour  of  humiluition  to  Wallensteins  enemies  and  sup- 
planters  had  now  arrived>-»the  hour  of  dang^  and  of  need,  when 
those,  who  had  cashiered  the  jnlot  were  reduced  to  implore  him 
with  lowly  suit  and  undignified  imprecations  to  resume  the  helm 
which  no  band  but  his  could*  master  and  direct.  The  magic  of 
his  name  to  raise,  the  energies  of  his  will  to  CGmttol,  his  tileal  ^nA 
experience  to  guide,  a  force  capaMe  of  stemming,  the  advancMig 
Swede,  were  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  empire,  and 
Wallenstein  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  g£  the  oontraot 
wjiich  was  to  secure  them.  The  cup  was  sweets  He  sipped  it  for 
awhile  at  leisure,  then  drank  to  the  dregs,  and  those  were  poisoow 
He  b^an  by  spuming  the  proposal  of  a  divided  command,  though 
a  king  of -Hungary  was  to  share  it.  Command  in  any  slrape  be 
long,  indeed,  rejected,  and  confined  his  undertakingto  the  mere 
levy  of  a  force  whidi,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he  insisted  on 
delivering  to  another.  <  We  may,  perhaps,  suspect  his  8im)erity  in 
assumii^that  the  armed  hordes. who,  from  all  Germany,  and  even 
from  Poland  and  lithuania,  flocked  around  his  banner,  xwoidd 
ever  serve  under  that  of  another.  It  is  unquestionable,  howevier, 
that  he  pushed  his  nolo  epUcopaai  to  an  extremity  which  wootd 
have  deprived  him  of  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  compkont,  haid 
the  emperor,  in  his  difficulties,  adopted  the  expedient  of  placing 
the  king  of  Htmgary  in  command.  We  know  also  that  his  coo^ 
stitution  was  shattered  by  that  disease  which  those  who  have 
suffered  by  it  can  easily  imagine  to  have  been  the.  sufficient  cause 
of  Charles  Y.'s  abdication.  Colonel  MitchelFs  views  of  this 
subject  are  contained.in  the  following  passage  :-:*     j^^  .^  \ , 

'^Wallenstein  had  fulfilled  his  promise :'  the  army  was  formed ;  but  the 
three  months  for  which  he  had  taken  the  command  had  expired,  aud  he 
now  declared  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  sceme,  notwithstanding  the 
pressing  requests  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  imperial  council.  All  his-* 
toriniB,  and  Schiller  among  the  rest,  assert  that  this  was  a  mere  piece  of 
acting,  devised 'for  the  purpose  of  obtahiing.  ahidhitt  and  dictatorial 
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rot  owT  this  Datrly^-raiBed  fbree,  iwUdi  he  wu weU  awiore  could  only 
wielded  and  kept  together  by  the  power  which  had  called  k  ioto 
existence. 

*  Nowhere  is  there  any  proof  to  bear  out  these  stiitementiL  WaUen- 
atein  pleaded  ill  health,  and  want  of  money  aa  reasona  for  fishing  to 
retire  ^mto  private  life.  We  know  that  he  suffered  aeverely  from  the 
gout.  His  signature,  which  before  was  a  large,  bold  flourisn,  be^s  to 
dwindle  down  to  a  meagre  scrawl;  and  the  hand,  which  historians 
describe  as  grasping  at  a  crown^  was  scarcely,  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy,  able  to  hold  a  pen.  That  he  was  in  want  of  money 
may  also  be  conjectuied :  the  troops  had  been  raised  principally  at  his 
OWB  expense,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  officers  who  had  levied  corps  and 
regiments,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Emperor  contributed  anything 
towards  die  armament;  and,  of  course,  ^the  Spanish  subsidy  never 
arrived.'— ilfi/cAe^,  p.  214. 

The  intervention  of  a  man  of  influence  with  Wailenstein^  Eg* 
gtoberg,  was  long  exerted  in  vain.  The  Bishop  of  Vienna, 
whose  mission  has  been  suppressed  by  Khevenbiiiler^  at  first 
obtained  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  he  would  exercise  the 
command  till  he  cx>uld  speak  wuh  Eggenberg^  who  was  detained 
on  his  road  by  the  same  disease  wb^  Wallenstein  was  enabled 
to  plead  in  his  own  excuse. 

.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  April,  Eggenberg  brought  back  ibe 
oontmd  which  has  entailed  on  Wallenstein  from  so  many  quarters 
the  reproach  of  rapacious  and  overweening  ambition.  Its  temu 
were  these  ^— Wallenstein*s  appointment  as  Generalissimo,  not 
only  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  but  in  that  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  including  the  King  of  Spain ;  the  second  was  a  matter 
of  punotilb,  that  this  conunission  was  to  be  drawn  in  optima  form&. 
The  Emperor  was  neither  to  command  nor  remain  with  the  army, 
but,  in  the  event  of  the  recovery  ot  Bohemia,  to  reside  at  Prague 
with  a  guard  of  19,000  men,  under  Maradas,  at  his  orders.  It 
is  strange,  as  Mr.  Forster  remarks,  that  from  this  very  stipulatkm 
Wallenstein's  accusers  should  have  argued  that  he  had  designs  on 
the  crown  of  Bdiemia.  A  stipulation  for  the  Emperor's  retire** 
ment  to  Vienna  would  have  been  h^e  germane  to  toe  matter.  A 
hwded  estate  to  be  secured  to  Wallenstein  in  Austria  as  an  ordi- 
nary reoompense;  upon  the  occupation  of  any  hostile  territory; 
its  feudal  superiori^  to  be  secured  to  him  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  as  an  extraordmary  recompense ;  the  power  of  confisdi- 
tion  within  the  empire,  in  absolutimmd  forma,  and  not  to  be  in- 
t^fered  with  by  the  Emperor,  his  council,  or  the  chamber  at 
Spire ;  full  power  in  all  such  matters  of  confiscation,  as,  also  of 
pardon,  so  that  neither  pardon  nor  safe  conduct  from  the  Empe- 
ror should  have  e&ct  without  the  Duke's  approval,  except  asto 
life,  seeing  that  the  Emperor  would  be  too  indolgem,  and  due 
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means  thereby  be  WAOting  c^  rewttrdifig  Ae  irom  $  in  eoM  of 
any  tiegociatioiii  for  peace^  the  Duke's  dutnS  cm  Meoklenburgh 
to  be  secured  in  the  treaty ;  all  means  and  expenses  to  be  ptn- 
vided  for  the  war;  all  the  Emperor's  hereditary  domitnons  to  be 
open  to  the  t)uke,  whether  for  advance  or  retreat.  Mr.  Forster 
conjectures  that  these  coi:iditions  savoured  of  a  policy  such  as 
Thucydides  attributes  to  Nicias  in  his  demands  for  the  Syracusati 
expedition^  and  that  they  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  then- 
rejection  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  This  writer  furUier  justifies 
them  on  the  grotind  thai  Wallenst^  was  not  merely  t  general 
dealing  with  his  sovereign,  btit  a  sovereign  and  independent  prince 
dealing  With  another^  superior^  indeed^  in  rank «  but  \h  oi^t  re^ 
spects  at  his  mercy.  Such  a  tone  of  princely  independence  bad 
been  before  assumed  by  William  of  Nassau  in  his  dealings  with 
the  tyrant  of  Spain ;  but  Wallenstein*s  pretensions  to  assume  it 
were^  we  thinks  more  questionable  than  those  of  a  Prince  of  Ot»nge* 
Be  this  as  it  may^  Wallenstein  was  at  least  justified  in  taking  good 
security  against  the  Spanish  confessors  and  other  intrigu^-s  of  tfae 
court  In  point  of  policy^  he  may  be  blamed  for  an  extravagance 
in  his  conditions  dangerous  to  the  interests  they  were  uitended  to 
secure.  In  respect  of  plain  dealing,  none  can  impeach  him.  Tl^ 
extravagance  nothing  but  success  could  justify «  It  placed  his  ex- 
istence on  the  fall  of  that  iron  die  Ivhich  had  won  him  httberto  the 
prize  of  many  a  game.  The  present  stake  was  as  noble  an  one 
as  war  could  crffer,  and  he  set5  without  further  hesitation^  fame, 
fortune,  and  life  on  the  hazard. 

The  disjmtcbes  of  Wallenstein,  written  during  this  campaign 
with  Qustavus,  might  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Duke  erf 
Wellington  for  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  exaggeration^  At  no 
period  indeed  of  the  correspondence  do  the  natural  topics  of  com- 
parison between  the  writings  of  the  two  commanders^  penned  on 
the  field  and  dispatched  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^  more  fordbly 
suggest  themselves.  His  words  and  actions  alike  indicate  that  he 
was  duly  sensible  of  the  qualities  of  the  great  antagonist  in  whose 
presence  he  now  for  the  first  time  found  himself.  He  Sought  no 
rash  encounter  in  the  field.  So  far  from  flinging  himself  againsi  the 
vast  fabric  of  field-defences  which  Gustaviis  hod  raised  around  his 
position  near  Nuremburgh>  he  called  to  his  own  aid  the  art  of  the 
engineer— *and  no  recollectk)ns  cxf  former  successes  could  divert  him 
from  his  defensive  plan  of  operations^  or  lure  him  frcnn  his  owA 
entrenchments,  which,  with  skill  and  judgment  equal  to  that  of  his 
adversary,  he  had  thrown  up  at  Altenburgh.  Masses  of  hewn 
rock  stiU  mark  on  the  height  of  Burgstall  the  spot  whidi  formed 
the  key  of  his  position,  and  from  the  attack  of  which  Gustavcts  was 
fain  to  retire  with  heavy  loss  after  eleven  hours*  fighting.     Whett 
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difficnlties  of  sahmaXence,  foreseen  by  W&lleturiein^  fi'nftUy  cmn- 
pelled  the  Swede  to  retire  from  Nurembttrgh^  WsUenstein  tlitui 
comments  on  bis  repeat  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor^  of  September 
18  (vol.  ii.  p.  M5).  After  indicating  his  own  plan  of  operation 
and  pursuit^  he  proceeds*^ 

•  He  has  made  a  fine  retreat,  and  proves  certainly,  by  this  and  all  his 
other  actions,  that  he  (more's  the  pity)  understands  his  business.' 

Such  language  well  (depresses 

*  The  stem  joy  which  warriois  fed 
In  foamen  worthy  of  their  steel.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  criticisms  of  Wallenstein's  enemies 
at  the  courts  it  is  impossible  for  posterity  to  refuse  to  hiii  operation!^ 
up  to  this  period  the  highest  credit  of  well-earned  success.  Acting 
in  conjunction  with  an  insincere  ally^  the  Elector  of  Bataria^  and 
in  command  of  raw  levies,  he  had  repulsed  an  enemy  who  had 
twice  defeated  in  pitched  battle  his  predecessor  in  command, 
Tilly,  and  whose  marcb  on  German  soU  had  been  a  succession  of 
victories.  Yet  these  very  operations  have  been  subjected  to 
obloquy  by  Khevenhiiller  and  his  followers,  who  piously  attribute 
the  bloody  repulse  of  Gustavus  at  Altenburgh  to  the  interposition 
of  heaven,  and,  omittir^  all  mention  of  Wallensteiil  in  that  affkir, 
charge  him  with  neglecting  other  opportunities  for  the  destiiiction 
of  his  antagonist. 

Two  letters  of  this  period,  addressed  by  Wallenstein  to  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Gallas,  will  be  interesting  to  military 
readers,  as  illustrating  his  operations  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Lutzen.  The  following  extract  exhibits  his  views  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline : — 

*  Coburg,  Oct.  13. 

*  I  pray  you  to  hold  sharp  justice^  and  see  that  the  least  thing  be  no 
more  tsken  from  the  peasant,  for  we  must  have  our  winter  quarter 
there  [in  Saxony],  and  live  upon  it. 

*  P.S. — ^Take  measures  that  the  peasants  be  brought  to  return  to 
their  homes.'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

The  following  is  addressed  to  Pappenheim  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle.  The  original,  in  the  archives  of  Vienna,  is  iteeped  in  the 
btood  of  that  officer,  having  been  on  his  person  when  the  shot 
struck  trim  which  deprived  Wallenstein  of  his  trustiest  friend,  and 
the  military  galaxy  cf  the  age  of  one  of  its  brightest  luminaries'. 
This  officer,  bom  in  1599,  was  thus  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  lAi 
life.  He  was  the  Murat  of  bis  dav  for  the  boldness  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  exploits  at  the  head  of  his  mailed  cavalry,  but  is  said 
to  have  surpassed  his  commander,  Tilly,  in  cruelty  at  the  stotm  of 
Magdeborgfa.     He  expired  exulting  at  the  report,  Which  teaehed 
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Mm  m  Yob  Im,  nioments^  of  the  fall  of  Gtistavns!.  Pappenheim 
had  be^n  detached  for  the  occupation  of  Halle  at  a  moment 
when  Wall^nsitein  did  not  expect  the  attack  of  Gustavus.  This 
tetter,  breathing  hot  haste,  speaks  better  than  volumes  of  descrip- 
tion the  exigency  of  the  hour,  and  the  value  of  Pappehheim's  -pve- 
9ence  wtrare  blows  were  to  be  exchanged : — 

*  Lutzen,Nov.  15,  1632. 

'  The  enemy  marches  hitherwards.  You  must  let  all  stand  and  lie, 
sad  make  your  way  (incaminire)  hither  with  all  your  people  and  guns, 
so  as  to  be  with  us  by  to-morrow  early. 

*  P.S.^-He  is  already  at  the  pass  where  the  bad  road  was  yesterday.' 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  investigates  the  widely- 
conflicting  statements  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  parties 
engaged.  He  rates  the  united  force  of  Sweden  and  Saxony  at 
27,000,  of  which  1 1,000  were  cavalry :  other  accounts  reduce  it 
to  22,000.  The  estimates  of  the  Austrian  force  are  more  con- 
flicting. Diodati,  who  served  under  Wallenstein  in  the  battle, 
gives  him  only  12,000  men  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Pappenheim, 
whose  detachment  has  been  estimated  at  the  same  number.  The 
accounts  which 'give  Wallenstein  40,000  and  even50/XK)  men,  arq 
doubtless  greatly  exaggerated.  Gallas,  who  figures  in  some  of 
these  narratives  as  commanding  a  strong  division,  was  unques- 
tionably absent.  Mr.  Fwster  gives  us  a  ^c-simile  of  a  sketch  of 
the  Austrian  order  of  battle,  curious  as  being  drawn  and  coloured 
by  Wallenstein's  own  hand,  but  conveying  little  certainty  as  to  the 
actual  position  of  his  brigades,  as  it  is  probably  a  preliminary 
rough  draft  of  his  ideas,  subject  to  contingencies.  Some  names 
of  commanders  occur  twice,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  indi- 
cates changes  in  the  plan  or  divisions  of  regiments.  Wallenstein^ 
as  we  have  before  observed,  was  suffering  from  gout.  He  ex- 
changed, however,  for  a  time  his  litter  for  the  sad^e,  his  stirrups 
being  wadded  with  silk  to  protect  his  feet,  from  which  portions  of 
flesh  had  been  actually  removed  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  great  action  which  seem  to  us 
analogous  to  those  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  arms  of 
our  own  times,  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  may  seem  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  institute  a  comparison  which  has  not  been  sug- 
gested by  Colonel  Mitchell,  but  we  are  pretty  confident  that 
this  biographer,  had  he  thought  it  worth  while,  might  have 
made  out  a  strong  case  of  shnilarity,  and  that  military  readers  will 
admit  the  comparison.  The  previous  objects  of  the  Swede  and 
the  Englishman  were  not  indeed  precisely  similar.  Gustavus  was 
intent  on  joining  the  Saxon,  Welhngton  on  retiring  into  Portugal. 
Marmont,  en  the  other  hand,  was  pressing  his  opponent ;  Wallen- 
stein, as  it  appears,  had  inad^  up  his^  mind  to  retire  into  winte 
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quarters  vitliout  an  action.  It  wag^  however,  equally  the  policy ol 
Gustavus  and  Wellington  to  refrain  from  a  general  cnset,  unfess 
on  some  such  contingency  as  that  which  in  the  case  of  both  ffate 
them  that  decided  advantage  which  fortune  may  present  to  all>  but 
which  great  men  ak>ne  know  how  to  seize.  Wallenstein's  detach* 
ment  of  Pappenheim,  as  affording  such  occasion^  may  be  compared 
with  that  extension  of  Marmont  to  his  left  which  enabled  Wel- 
lington to  turn  on  his  former  pursuers,  and,  in  the  emphatic  phrase 
which  we  have  heard  attributed  to  him,  to  beat  40,000  French  in 
forty  minutes.*  The  circumstances,  however,  of  Salamanca  were 
more  strikizig,  and  the  result  more  complete,  than  those  of  Lntien. 
The  operations  of  the  Swede,  rapid  as  they  were,  were  spread  over 
a  larger  surface  of  space  and  time.  He  read  his  letters  and 
marched.  Wellington  saw,  shut  his  telescope,  and  charged.  An 
intervening  night  and  day  made  Wallenstein  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  enabled  him  to  bring  up  Pappenheim*s  detachment  to  the 
conflict.  Thomieres  was  slain,  and  his  division  rolled  up,  before 
Marmont  was  well  aware  of  his  error.  Both  were  certainly  in- 
stances of  that  rapid  coup  dkosil  which  appears  to  be  the  distin- 
fuishing  feature  and  the  test  of  the  highest  order  of  military  talent, 
t  is  true  that  such  exploits  require  a  high  degree  of  perfpctioa 
in  the  machine  which  is  to  execute  them ;  but  such  perfection  is 
in  most  cases  the  creation  of  the  master-spirit  who  uses  it,  and  this 
was  especially  true  in  both  the  instances  in  question. 

The  loss  of  Gustavus,  however  great,  was  not  that  of  the  battle. 
His  young  and  ardent  successor  in  command,  Bernard  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  spumed  the  suggestion  of  retreat.  His  announcement 
of  the  fatal  event  to  the  troops  resembled  that  which  the  Highland 
leader  in  1715  addressed  to  the  Macdonalds  on  the  fall  of  their 
chief — '  To-day  is  the  day  for  revenge, — to-morrow  for  moum«< 
ing ;'  and  well  was  the  call  answered  by  those  yellow  brigades 
which  Diodati  describes  as  annihilated  in  their  ranks  by  the  fire  of 
Piccolomini.  Pappenheim's  fall,  on  the  contrary,  was  fatal ;  the 
cavalry  which  he  had  flung  so  fiercely  on  the  Swedish  right  turned 
and  fled.  The  behaviour  of  Wallenstein's  army  in  general  bespoke 
the  haste  with  which  it  had  been  collected,  and  justified  the 
wisdom  which  had  prevented  him  from  courting  a  trial  of  strength 
in  the  field.     Its  resistance  was  partial;  that  of  some. brigades 

*  '  Mannont  ou^ht  to  have  g;iTeii  me  a  font  d^or,  and  he  would  have  made  a  hand- 
•ome  operation  of  it;  but  iottead  of  that,  after  manoeuvrinj^  all  the  morning  in  t^e 
usual  French  atyle,  nobody  knew  with  what  object,  he  at  last  pressed  upon  my  tight 
in  such  a  manner,  at  the  same  time  without  eugagiag,  that  he  would  have  either 
carried  our  Arapiles,  or  he  would  have  confined  us  entirely  to  our  position.  I'his 
was  Dot  to  be  endured,  and  we  fell  opon  him,  turning  his  left  flank,  and  I  never  saw 
an  array  leceive  such  a  beating.'-*  Li«/ero/«Ae  Earl  of  fVeOhgion  to  Sir  71  OrwAom,' 
Floret  de  Avila,  25M  Jnig^  1812,    Ourwood^  vol  ix.,  p.  310  (second  edition), 
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was  deMpfl|)p«te*-the  coadttct  of  otberf  w^  af(6rw«ld«  ^Quattd  on 
the  Kcapalds  of  Prague*  Tb«  porpg  pf  Picoolamiai  was  among  tb« 
former.  He  bad  five  horses  sbot  und^r  him,  a^d  was  himself  i^ 
^imes  y/ifQUDflad  Wore  he  left  the  field.  It  is  a  paixiful  part  of  ao 
bistoriai^*s  duty  to  award  thf!  meed  of  military  rcmowa  to  a  htm 
fud  rapacions  ass^ssin^  but  it  cemnot  be  refused  to  Pic^eolomiai. 
Among  those  whom  devotion  to  Wallenstein.  brought  into  ^  the 
fire  on  this  oooasioi^  wc^  a  churchnoan,  the  abbot  of  Fulda*  Wq 
find  him^  iu  a  letter  dat^d  Neum^rktj  October  26tb»  thus  pn^er- 
ing  bis  services :— « 

*  My  wish  is  sealouidy  and  obediently  to  Uve  after  youff  Iftghftess's  wishes 
and  commands,  humbly  praying  your  highness,  trusting  roe  in  thb,  to 
incur  on  behalf  of  my  poor  person  no  incenvesieuce  or  difficulty.  I  ask 
nothing  more  than  to  be  aooammodated  as  the  meanest  of  your  soldieps 
or  servants,* 

He  was  acN»mroodated  with  more  thaa  he  desired,  a  eoMi^'s 
grave.  This  eager  prelate,  having  given  his  beaediotioa  to  the 
troops,  instead  of  considering  Us  vocation  ^ihansted,  indulged  in 
a  caracole  on  the  field,  and,  like  Gnstavus,  fell  in  the  feginto's 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  despatched  bim  without  com- 
punc^n.  This  and  many  other  incidents  of  the  biMle  are  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  Diodati,  drawn  up  by  the  Emp^wr's  com- 
mand, and  extant  in  the  archives  of  Vienna.  Tins  narrative, 
inserted  in  Mr.  Forster's  publication,  and  of  which  Colonel 
Mitchell  has  made  ^Ecellent  use,  fully  justifies- the  eulogy  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  both  authors,  not  cmly  as  an  aoeomtit  of  the 
action  itself,  but  as  a  strat^o  detail  of  tbe  operatbns  wkidi  led 
to  it.  Among  other  particulars,  it  shows  that  the  death  of  Gus-* 
tavns  was  reported  to  Wallenstein  soon  after  its  occurrence,  Aftd 
that  a  trumpeter  of  Hoik's  corps  produced  dne  of  the  8]pnrs  of 
the  fallen  mcmarch.  It  would  seem,  faow6vei%  that  doubt  did,  as 
has  been  generally  stated,  exist  in  Wallenstein's  mind  for  seme 
days  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report.  He  writes  in  the  postscript  of 
a  letter  of  the  S5th,  nine  days  after  the  battle,  that  the  death  of 
the  Kii^  is  certain. 

Wallenstein's  well  known  propensi^  to  prolusion  in  reward, 
and  severity  in  punishment,  were  both  displayed  after  this  action. 
Officen  of  all  ranks,  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  ree^Ved 
sums  varying  from  1£,000  to  100  crowns,  and  regiments  in  like 
manner  received  pecuniary  gratifications.  Felurful,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  example  made  of  those  who  had  shrunk  from  their 
duty.  Eleven  officers  and  four  privates  were  beheaded,  seven 
hanged,  and  the  names  of  forty  officers,  sentenced  par  contunmce, 
affixed  to  the  gallows  at  Prague.  This  tremendous  chastisement 
was  not  the  result  of  muomentary  indignation  at  defeat     The 
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proeee4iPS9  did  not  Uik^  place  till  the  %U%  Jannsry,  l6SS,  and 
the  ej^ac^^ion  followed  on  tl^  4th  Februarj,  WalleiwteiR  pro- 
l>ftl>ly  judged  sii^tly^  that  the  maral  effect  on  the  avmy  at  large 
wpuld  be  increaaed  by  the  diavaoter  of  deliberate  and  diapas" 
ttonate  jnitiee  with  which  delay  invested  the  transaction.  Hia 
severity  is  hardly  reooaoilable  vith  the  designs  attributed  to  him* 
An  indulgent  policy  would  surely  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  inlen^on  of  tranaferrinf  to  his  own  person  the  allegiance 
which  the  soldier  owed  the  sovereign^  and  of  getting  his  own 
popolarity  against  the  influence  of  the  Emperor— in  the  despemte 
game  of  treason  whi^  he  is  accused  of  having  at  this  pwod  con- 
templated. Be  this  as  it  may^  fear  and  hiUred  were  doubtless 
widely  generated  amevg  those  whose  defection  was  necessary  to 
the  acemnplishment  of  his  all^fed  purposes. 

For  a  detail  of  the  events  of  the  following  year^  the  last  of 
Wall«iat«n'a  career^  down  to  its  tragical  termination,  we  can  but 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Forster'a  third  volume.  Its  perusal  has 
aoareely  led  us>  tbrongh  the  complicated  labyrinth  of  negotiations 
and  intrigues  to  which  it  adverts,  to  any  moie  positive  conclusion 
than  to  that  verdict  of  Not  Proven  which  we  are  inclined  to  pass 
on  nine-tenths  of  the  charges  induced  against  Wallenstein.  To 
effect  inore  than  this  with  respect  to  many  allegations  which 
relate  to  conversations,  and  even  to  whispers,  is  hardly  witbiA  the 
power  of  mortal  advocgicy.  Mr..  For8ter*s  defence  of  bis  client  is 
minute  and  elaborate.  He  endeatvours  with  much  ability  to  show 
that  the  qu^stiomble  negotiations  of  Wallenstein  with  Sa9i<^y, 
Sweden,  and  France,  were  all  intended  to  dec^e  and  overreach 
the  enemies  of  Austria,  vmd  to  procure  a  peace  advantageous  to 
that  power,  thoogh  on  terms  of  Uberality  to  the  Protestants.  He 
considers  Wallenstein's  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor, 
for  the  separation  and  mutilation  of  the  force  under  his  command, 
as  justified  by  sound  and  ^unanswerable  military  a^rguments ;  and 
that  his  own  attempted  and  forestalled  defection  sprung  from  the 
impulse  of  ijelf-preservation  alone.  With  these  views  he  also 
acquits  hun  of  all  blame  in  the  matter  of  the  iamou^  declaration 
of  hia  officers  at  Pilsen*  He  considers  him  as  sentenced  without 
evidence,  and  ei^outed  without  proof  of  guilt.  In  favour  of  these 
views,  it  imdoubtedly  appears,  that  while  Richelieu  panegyrises 
him  as  a  fellen  and  honourable  foe,  Oxenstiem  and  Bernhard 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  extinction  of  an  enemy  they 
feared,  and  a  negotiator  on  whose  treason  to  an  hostile  cause 
they  to  the  last  had  not  relied.  There  is  much  nalvetS  in  the 
observations  of  Richelieu  on  his  fall : — 

*  Whether,  however,  the  Emperor  may  have  been  a  bad  master,  or 
WsUenstein  an  unfaithful  servant,  it  is  always  a  proof  of  the  misery  of 
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this  life,  in  which,  if  it  be  difficult  for  a  master  to  find  a  Bervant  he  can 
entirely  truBt,  it  is  still  more  ao  for  a  good  servant  totally  to  trust  his 
master,  inasmuch  as  a  thousand  enviers  of  his  glory  are  about  him,  and 
as  many  enemies  whom  he  has  made  such  for  that  masters  service. .... 
and  that  to  please  the  latter  every  one  disguises  under  the  name  of 
justice  the  actions  of  his  cruelty  or  unjust  jealousy.' 

This  language  comes  naturally  enough  from  the  minister  who 
had  been  marked  for  assassination  by  the  royal  slave  he  served. 
(See  Memoirs  of  Richelieu,  lib.  xxv.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fear  of  capital  pnmshment 
long  hung  over  many  of  Wallenstein*s  principal  adherents ;  that  to 
one  of  them^  the  Count  Shafgotsh>  in  consonance  with  the  savage 
practice  of  the  time^  the  torture  was  unsparingly  applied — and 
that  it  failed  to  produce  not  only  any  proof,  but  any  achnitskm^  of 
guilt. 

Colonel  Mitchell  thus  g^ves  his  verdict  on  these  questions  :^ 

*  It  is  now  evident  that  Wallenstein  fell  a  victim  to  some  dark  plot^ 
the  thread  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  though  its  machinations 
are  amply  attested  by  the  letters  of  the  Italian  faction,  and  by  those  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Maximilian,  Piccolomini,  Diodati,  Grana,  Gal- 
lasso,  and  others,  worked  skilfully  on  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Emperor, 
and  hurried  him  into  measures,  of  which  he  so  far  repented  as  to  de- 
clare, some  years  afterwards,  that  Wallenstein  was  less  guilty  than  his 
enemies  had  represented. 

•  The  combination  of  Pilsen  was,  no  doubt,  reprehensible,  and  would 
now  be  criminal;  but  it  was  less  so  at  a  period  when  the  just  principles 
of  subordination  were  almost  unknown ;  and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  so 
hi  from  looking  upon  the  transaction  as  a  serious  offence,  thought  it 
advisaUe  to  give  a  ftdse  account  of  the  ^proceeding,  when  they  brought 
it  forward  as  a  treasonable  charge.  It  is  said,  in  the  imperial  state- 
ment, that  the  paper  signed  by  the  officers  had  been  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  which  contained  the  resolutions  actually  agreed  upon, 
and  that  the  clause  contained  in  the  first — suppressed  paper, — ^by  wiuch 
the  officers  bound  themselves  to  remain  fEuthful  to  ^e  Emperor,  had 
been  purposely  omitted  in  the  second  paper,  to  which  the  signatures 
were  obtained.  These  imperial  assertions  bear  falsehood  on  their  verv 
face :  no  man  would  think  himself  bound  by  a  signature  out  of  which 
he  had  been  defrauded ;  nor  did  any  of  the  officers  tried  allege  in  their 
defence  that  so  mean  a  deception  had  been  practised  upon  them. 

^  But  allowing  that  precedent  and  the  opinion  of  the  times  palliated, 
in  some  degree,  this  militarv  combination,  it  must  still  be  a  question 
whether  Wallenstein  really  mtended  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  when  he  called  the  officers  t<^gether:  whether  the  most  ambitious 
of  men  was  willing  to  descend  from  dictatorial  power,  to  the  retirement 
of  private  life,  at  the  verv  moment  when  France  was  tendering  crowns, 
armies,  and  millions  for  nis  acceptance.  History  is  bound  to  acquit  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  of  treason ;  for  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  failed  to  make  out  a  case  against  him.     From  beyond 
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the  grave  the  luighty  spirit  of  the  man  etQb  overawed  hia  enemies,  and 
confounded  their  counsels :  it  was  in  vain  that  bribcb  and  tortures  were 
employed  to  prove  him  guilty ;  these  criminal  efforts  only  recoiled  upon 
their  authors,  and  laid  bare  to  the  world  the  full  infamy  of  their  conduct. 
But  the  guilt  of  one  party  cannot  establish  the  innocence  of  imother ; 
and  strongly  as  this  presumptive  evidence  tells  in  Wallenstein's  favour, 
the  suspicions  caused  by  his  eccentric  conduct  still  remain.  What 
were  the  plans  engendered  in  that  lofty  and  aspiring  mind, — what  the 
hopes  cherished  in  that  ambitious  and  not  ignoble  heart, — are  questions 
never  likely  to  be  answered !  Oxenstiem  declared,  even  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  that  he  never  could  comprehend  the  object  Wallenstein  really 
had  in  view :  and  as  the  ablest  and  best  informed  man  of  the  time 
failed  to  unravel  the  secret,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to 
fathom  a  mystery  over  which  the  gloom  of  two  centuries  has  now  been 
gathered. 

*  If  we  too  often  see  the  best  and  most  generous  qualities  of  our 
nature  crushed  beneath  the  chilling  influence  of  adversity,  so  we  expect, 
on  the  other  handj  to  find  them  called  forth  and  cherished  by  the  genial 
sunshine  of  power  and  prosperity.  We  naturally  feel  disposed  to  com- 
bine the  idea  of  high  qualities  with  hiffh  station  ;  and  the  want  of  noble 
and  generous  feeling,  which  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  is  but  an 
abs^ce  of  virtue,  augments  to  criminality  in  proportion  as  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  we  can  only  fancy  sucn  deficiency  to  exist 
upon  a  throne,  when  the  crowned  occupant  is  composed  9f  the  meanest 
materials  of  which  human  nature  is  ever  put  together.  Ferdinand  II. 
was  such  an  occupant  of  a  throne.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  and  when 
pressed  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Swedes,  he  conferred  almost  dic- 
tatorial power  on  the  man  from  whose  aid  he  alone  expected  safety.' 
Bat  no  sooner  was  the  first  peril  over,  than  the  imagination  of  the  terri* 
ficd  sovereign  magnified  into  treason  and  rebellion  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  he  had  before  del^ated.  In  his  base  and  unkingly  fear — 
to  acquit  him  even  of  envy  and  avarice-^he  condemned  without  a  trial 
or  hearing;  and  not  only  handed  over  the  man  who  had  twice. saved 
the  monarchy  to  the  halberts  of  hired  assassins,  but  rendered  himself 
an  active  party  to  the  crime  by  the  treachery  of  his  conduct.  In  order 
to  deceve  his  intended  victim,  and  to  render  the  blow  more  certain,  he, 
remained  in  constant  and  confidential  correspondence  with  Wallenstein,] 
for  twenty  days  after  the  betrayed  general  had  been  outlawed  as  a  rebel. 
True  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  caused  3000  masses  to  be  said  for  the 
sdul  of  the  slain !  and  courtiers  and  confessors  may,  by  such  means, 
have  sileneed  the  feeble  voice  of  the  royal  conscience.  But  the  voice  of 
hifctory  will  not  be  so  silenced ;  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  II.  will  be 
homded  down  to  latest  posterity,  as  the  name  of  a  sovereign  in  whose 
callous  heart  not  even  imperial  sway  could  raise  one  spark  of  noble  fire  ; 
who,  while  crawling  in  the  dust  before  images  and  reliques,  remained 
deaf  to  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  and  repaid  the  greatest  services  ever 
rendered  to  a  prince,  by  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  of  treason  and  of  murder, 
recorded  in  the  dark  annals  of  human  crime.' — Life  of  Wallensiein^ 
p.  S42. 
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If  we  descend  from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  the  agents  of  its 
bloody  mandate^  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  collect  the  motives  for 
that  subservient  zeal  which  converted  soldiers  into  assassins. 
Those  motives  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  speed  with  which 
the  vultures  gathered  round  the  carcase.  From  Gallas  and 
Piccoloipini^  down  to  Leslie  and  Butler,  one  spirit  of  active  and 
clamorous  rapacity  inspired  them  all,  and  liberally  were  their 
claims  acknowledged.  The  hand  of  an  Archbishop  hung  the 
gold  chain,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  round  the  neck  of  the  princi- 
pal butcher,  Butler  ;  and  chamberlainships,  regiments,  and  con- 
fiscated estates,  were  showered  on  his  fellow  assassins.  Gallas 
obtained  for  his  share  the  lordships  of  Friedland  and  Rechen- 
berg.  It  appears  that  Piccolomini,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  execrable  insults  towards  the  corpse  of  his  former  commander, 
was  for  a  time  dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  but  we  fear 
that  this  prime  scoundrel  too  was  finally  appeased  by  a  donation 
of  territory. 

We  know  not  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  communicating 
to  our  readers  some  of  the  interest  which  the  perusal  of  these 
records  has  excited  in  our  minds.  We  think  we  have  said  enough 
to  convince  them  that  Mr.  Forster's  contribution  to  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  thirty  years*  war  is  of  considerable  value. 
His  minor  work,  published  in  Raumer's  Annual  for  the  year 
1834,  is  scarcely  of  less  interest  to  us,  and  will  certainly  be  more 
amusing  to  many.  In  military  greatness  Wallenstein  had  rivals 
of  his  own  day,  and  has  been  perhaps  surpassed  by  champions 
of  elder  and  later  times.  The  successes  which  led  to  his  '  pride 
ef  place '  were  in  great  part  achieved  in  a  bad  cause,  and  against 
overmatched  foes.  Those  singular  features  of  character,  which 
in  their  combination  bring  out  his  portrait  in  such  strong  relief 
on  the  canvas  of  history,  are  perhaps  more  palpably  to  be  traced 
in  the  records  of  his  private  life  and  domestic  relations  than  in  the 
annals  of  his  campaigns.  His  unwearied  diligence  in  the  admi-. 
nistration  of  his  vast  possessions ;  his  elevation  above  the  super- 
stition and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  his  age,  of  the  court  he  served, 
and  the  Jesuits'  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained ;  bis  fos- 
tering care  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare,  the  worldly  pros- 
perity, and  the  education  of  his  subjects,  would  have  made  him 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time — if  he  had  never  fought  a 
battle,  and  could  have  won  by  any  other  channel  than  that  of 
military  exploit  the  means  of  displaying  these  qualities  and  pro- 

?)ensities.     The  proofs  of  his  possession  of  them  are  copiously 
urnished  by  this  unpretending  tract  of  Mr.  Forster's. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  remarkable  character,  of  a  singular 
government,  and  the  curious  position  of  a  subject  elevated  to 
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sovereign  power,  it  is  at  least  derived  from  the  bei^t  of  sources — 
the  correspondence,  the  legal  documents,  and  the  account-bopkf 
of  the  party  it  describes.  Could  Schiller  have  enjoyed  the  op- 
|)ortunity,  and  condescended  to  use  it,  of  consulting  such  docu- 
ments, many  pages  of  his  brilliant  work  might  have  presented  ai| 
*tspect  not  less  brilUant — but  more  true.  Not  even  Schiller ^s  de- 
scriptive felicity,  however,  could  well  have  a£Ebrded  so  lively  §|| 
idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Friedlander's  genius  and  temper^i-: 
ment,  as  some  of  Mr.  Forster's  extracts  from  his  own  hurried  and 
confidential  communications  to  the  agents  of  his  power.  Th^ 
realms  of  nature  and  of  art  have  supplied  to  philosopbuers  instances, 
often  cited,  of  the  various  application  of  the  same  instrument  to 
a  wide  range  of  objects.  The  variety  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
Wallenstein's  letters,  and  the  strange  activity  of  the  grasp  whic^ 
seizes  them,  might  almost  justify  us  in  comparing  his  mind  to  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  to  which  the  invention  of  Watt  has  beei| 
likened  in  Lord  JeflFrey's  eloquent  eloge  of  our  great  mechanician. 
The  rapid  repetition  of  his  orders,  the  foreign  words,  and  espe* 
cially  the  favourite  Furia,  which  he  presses  into  his  service,  evince 
the  fierce  impatience  with  which  he  darted  to  his  ends  in  civjj. 
affairs  as  in  battle.  We  remember  hearing  with  astonishment^ 
long  ago,  from  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  Ireland,  th«4. 
he  received  the  heads  of  the  Dublin  Police  Bill  from  the  then 
Irish  Secretary,  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  drawn  up  by  him  when  tossing, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  with  Junot  waiting  for  him  oft 
the  shore.  The  volumes  of  Gurwood  have  now  revealed  a  thoa- 
saiid  traits  not  less  wonderful  of  that  illustrious  mind*s  easy  ver** 
satility;  but  even  Wellington  could  hardly  surpass^  in  that  re- 
spect, the  Friedlander,  who  from  the  head-quarters  of  60,000 
men  could  dictate  the  medical  treatment  of  his  poultry-yard. 

We  have  cited  the  honoured  name  of  our  own  great  Duke 
perhaps  irreverently  in  connection  with  such  a  topic;  but  there ^ 
are  other  matters  in  which  the  comparison  might  be  perhaps  to 
some  extent  pursued.     Of  relative  military  renown,  we  here  say 
nothing,  being  disqualified  by  national  feeling  and  something  more 
for  entertaining  for  a  moment  any  such  comparison.     If  Colone]. 
Mitchell's  estimate,  however,  of  his  hero's  military  qualities  be 
a  sound  one,  Wallenstein  holds  a  rank  of  which  few  could  take  ^ 
precedence.     The   correspondence  of  both   has  been  brought 
to  light  nearly  at  the  same  time.     That  of  Wallenstein  will  find 
few  readers  but  the  antiquary  and  biographer.     Published  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  the  writer,  it  leaves,  after  all,  thip 
most  interesting  of  the  historical  questions  which  affect  his  cba- . 
racter  unsolved,  and  throws  perhaps  little  new  light  even  on  the 
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military  history  of  the  time.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been 
more  fortunate;  he  has  lived  to  read,  digest,  and  enjoy  the  best 
record  of  his  own  achievements,  one  which  we  prophecy,  less 
on  our  own,  perhaps,  partial  authority,  than  on  that  of  the  wisest 
and  most  eminent  of  his  fervent  political  opponents,  will  live 
when  we  with  its  author  are  dust — a  source  of  wonder,  and  praise, 
and  admiration  to  late,  very  late  generations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, points  of  similarity  between  these  publications,  of  otherwise 
unequal  interest  and  pretensions,  which  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
resemblance  between  the  relative  ])ositions  of  the  two  men. 
Either  compilation  is  perhaps  equally  calculated  to  disabuse  the 
popular  mind  of  the  impression  that  a  general  in  command  of  an 
army  is  a  gentleman  in  a  helmet  or  cocked  hat,  as  the  case  may 
be,  mounted  on  a  horse,  with  two  legs  in  the  air,  or  standing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  29-pounder,  and  directing  certain  move- 
ments of  bodies  of  men,  after  the  fashion  of  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park.  Both  present  a  pretty  faithful  picture  of  the  cares  of  pro- 
viding food,  raiment,  and  lodging  for  the  said  men  and  their 
iiorses,  and  roads  whereon  to  drag  the  said  piece  of  ordnance  and 
its  fellows.  The  volumes  of  Colonel  Gurwood  present  perhaps 
as  many  instances  as  compilation  ever  showed  of  the  kindness, 
the  caution,  the  delicacy  towards  subordinates,  which  are  rare  in 
all  despotisms,  but  rarer  perhaps  in  none  than  in  that  shape  of 
despotism  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  always  form  the 
character  of  military  command,  however  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  functions  to  a  popular  government,  and  tempered  by 
regulation.  Nor  are  instances  of  this  kindness  to  inferiors  of  all 
classes  wanting  in  the  correspondence,  official  and  private,  of 
Wallenstein.  That  his  impatient  spirit  could  have  endured  for 
an  instant  the  inflictions  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  co-operation, 
we  do  not  believe  ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  intoxicating 
circumstances  of  his  rapid  elevation  to  wealth  and  power,  and 
contrasting  him  with  his  own  contemporaries,  we  find  on  the  record 
traces  of  a  gentleness  of  disposition,  of  kindness,  and  humanity, 
which  have  long  been  neglected  by  historians,  and  which  seem  to 
soften  down  the  lurid  light  in  which  his  character  has  often  been 
pourtrayed. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Ireland  some  of  the  best-managed 
estates  belong  to  permanent  absentees.  Wallenstein*s  visits  to 
his  numerous  and  scattered  possessions  were  necessarily  few  and 
far  between ;  but  we  question  whether  any  resident  proprietor  of 
his  day  did  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  his  feudatories  and  de- 
pendants. He  entered  on  the  management  of  his  Bohemian 
estates  at  a  period  when  a  cinl  war  of  religion  had  wreaked  its 
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worst  upon  the  soil.  He  began  by  checking  religious  persecution; 
he  built  churches,  he  endowed  schools^  he  fostered  manufactures 
and  agriculture ;  and  labours  such  as  these  were  never  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted  by  the  duties  which  the  command  of  60,000 
men  in  the  field  entailed  upon  him.  Imperious  by  nature,  and 
despotic  by  vocation,  he  was  the  framer  of  a  liberal  constitution> 
and  the  organizer  of  a  system  of  three  estates  for  the  government 
of  his  little  realm.  This  constitution  is  directed  to  be  reduced 
to  writing  in  a  letter  to  his  chancellor,  dated  from  Znaim»  in 
March,  1632.  It  was  forwarded  to  him  in  his  quarters  after  th& 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  that  year. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Forster's  work  will  show  the 
zeal  and  liberality  with  which  he  encouraged  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  penetrated  the 
character,  and  controlled  the  conduct,  of  the  instruments  he  was 
compelled  to  employ.  He  had  established  some  of  the  Angus- 
tines  at  Leippa  for  purposes  of  public  instruction.  The  brethren, 
abusing  his  munificence,  claimed  an  alleged  promise  of  exemption 
from  certain  contributions,  which  they  accordingly  withheld.  The 
collector  appealed  to  Wallenstein,  who  writes  in  answer  : — 

•  1st  erlogen.  It  is  a  lie.  I  have  promised  them  nothing,  nor  re- 
mitted them  anything ;  see  that  they  pay,  or  stop  the  funds  given  for 
dieir  buildings ;  for  the  more  they  get,  the  more  they  grasp.' 

In  another  letter,  adverting  to  the  same  parties,  he  says  (Au- 
gust 19,  1627)  :— 

•  That  the  monks  at  Leipp  have  within  this  year  applied  the  2000 
florins,  surprises  me ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  turn  out  they  have 
applied  them  but  to  w — s  and  bad  company,  as  is  their  wont.* 

There  follow  some  minute  and  business-like  directions  for  the 
future  control  of  the  parties  in  this  matter.  With  the  Carthu- 
sians, whom  he  had  also  in  two  localities  richly  established,  he  was 
not  more  fortunate.  Their  endowment  rested  on  the  interest  of 
money ;  they  demanded  a  landed  foundation,  which  Wallenstein 
repeatedly  in  his  letters  refuses.  In  Gitschin  he  founded  two 
convents  for  Dominicans  and  Capuchins,  and  a  Jesuits'  College. 
Nothing  escapes  his  attention.  He  writes  to  his  principal  agent. 
Taxis,  from  Segan,  June  14,  1628: — 

•  I  have  received  the  plan  for  the  palace  at  Gitschin.  Now  it  strikes 
me  that,  when  I  was  last  in  the  Carthusian  house,  the  prior's  master- 
mason  told  me  that  the  cells  for  the  monks  were  not  to  be  more  than 
2^  ells  in  height.     It  occurs  to  roe 'that  this  would  be  too  low.' 

He  repeats  his  injunctions  on  this  subject,  which  seems  to  have 
much  excited  him,  and  desires,  in  a  letter  of  August  following, 
that  the  building  may  be  prosecuted  with  furia,  September 
13th,  he  acknowledges  receiving  two  plans  for  the  improvemetit 
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of  the  cells,  says  he  is  satisfied,  and  has  other  things  to  think  of — 
but  returns,  nevertheless,  to  the  subject,  and  gives  some  mipute 
directions  for  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  in  the  said  cells. — (p.  36,) 
The  Jesuits  were  objects  of  Wallenstein  s  special  bounty,  gave 
him  more  trouble  in  return  than  any  of  his  other  proteges,  and 
were  watched  by  him  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  restrained  with  a 
strong  hand  when  they  strayed  beyond  the  vocation  he  had 
assigned  them,  and  attempted  to  convert  Protestants^  instead  of 
instructing  Catholics : — 

*  Could  I  (he  writes  to  Taxis  in  June,  1626)  be  quit  of  the  foundatioB 
I  made  for  them  for  100,000  florins,  I  would  willingly  make  the  bargain.' 

Over  the  schools  for  the  young  nobility,  which  he  placed  under 
their  care,  he  maintained  a  strict  and  constant  inspection,  and  his 
great  object  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion from  degenerating  into  a  confined  and  monkish  form,  but  to 
organize  it  on  a  general  and  comprehensive  scale  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  higher  classes.  He  writes  from  Egra^  Augu8t> 
1625  :— 

^  I  am  resolved  to  place  eight  or  more  of  the  gentry  under  the  Jesuits 
at  Gitschin.  See  that  they  ride  out  with  the  ridmg-master  once  a-week, 
th^t  they  accustom  themselves  to  sit  an  horse,  that  they  apply  diligently 
tQ  arithmetic,  and  to  some  musical  instrument.  The  organist  may 
teacb  them  on  his  organ,  or  you  may  buy  them  an  harpsichora  (claricor* 
dium).' 

His  c^e  was  not  confined  to  the  moral  advancement  of  his 
ypung  nobility;  it  condescended  to  personal  externals.  He  writes, 
in  1628,  from  the  camp  before  Stralsund,  giving  directions  for  the 
dress  of  the  students  at  Gitschin;  and  adds : — 

,  *  See  that  the  Doctor  be  provided  with  everything  which  is  presoribed 
in  the  foundation  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  that  what  goes  out  of 
the  apothecaries'  store  be  paid  for.  And  inasmuch  as  they  are  wont,  from 
\nere  want  of  cleanhness,  to  come  by  the  itch,  see  that  they  be  cleaner 
than  before,  and  him  that  has  the  malady  let  the  Doctor  treat  with  haths» 
and  other  necessary  remedies.* 

Wallenstein  was  much  irritated  with  the  ungrateful  attempts  of 
the  Jesuits  to  gain  over  to  their  own  body  pupils  whom  he  had 
destined  for  other  purposes.  He  writes  from  the  camp  at  Krempe, 
1628,  to  Taxis : — 

*  I  learn  that  the  Jesuits  have  talked  over  Franz  von  Harrack  to  join 
their  order ;  hut  his  father  gave  him  to  me  to  make  him,  not  a  Jesuit, 
but  a  soldier.  It  pains  me  to  the  heart  that  they  should  make  me  such 
return  of  gratitude  as  this  for  so  many  benefits  received,  and  should  thus 
circumvent  this  unlucky  youth.' 

He  adds  the  most  pressing  directions  for  the  immediate  renKival 
of  the  young  student  aad  three  of  his  eompamoBS : — 
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^  Loft^  not  a  minute,  for  I  trust  this  to  you.  Whatever  my  wife  may 
reply,  pay  it  no  attention,  for  she  understands  nothing  of  this  matter^ 
and  it  stands  on  your  own  ^responsibility.  Keep  it  quiet,  and  bring  it 
to  bear  without  the  loss  of  a  single  hour,  for  this  is  my  final  resolution.' 

From  Guslrow,  May,  1629,  he  writes  to  Taxis: — 

*  Constantine  [one  of  Uie  superintendents  of  the  College]  hat  cut  the 
hair  of  the  youths  so  short  that  those  who  have  come  here  looked  like 
Jews.  Give  careful  attention  to  all  this  yourself,  and  if  they  will  net 
follow  my  orders,  advise  me  thereof;  as,  namely,  that  the  pupils  keep 
themselves  clean,  attend  school  early,  acquire  the  Latin  tongue,  learn  in 
the  afternoon  to  write  German  and  Italian,  as  also  arithmetic,  dancing, 
and  the  lute.* 

In  spite  of  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  he  did  not  cease  to 
favour  the  Jesuits ;  and  he  took  measures,  which  he  perha])s  for- 
tunately did  not  live  to  complete,  for  their  establishment  in  Meck- 
lenburgh. 

June,  1629,  he  writes  to  an  agent  in  Bohemia,  from  Mecklen- 
burgh : — 

*  You  win  see  from  the  appendix  what  is  the  petition  of  the  woman 
Raschimin.  Now  I  have  understood,  as  far  as  I  have  learnt  as  yet 
from  my  visits  to  Bohemia,  that  it  was  settled  that  widows  should  not  be 
io  strictly  proceeded  against.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  she  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  her  property,  till  the  Lord  may  give  her  better  notions,  and 
ihe  be  won  to  the  true  ftuth.* 

This  injunction  is  a  fair  illustration  of  Wallenstein's  general 
policy  in  the  matter  of  religion — a  policy  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Court,  that  its  observance  certainly  did  honout  to 
his  independence  of  character,  as  well  as  to  his  heart  and  under- 
standing. Nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to  mere  religious  indifference. 
While  he  avoided  all  violent  measures,  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  restore  what  he  considered  as  the  better  form 
of  Christianity  by  milder  proceedings.  He  writes  to  an  agent  at 
Sagan,  in  16^7  : — 

*  As  the  time  now  serves,  you  may  begin  to  move  again  for  the  con- 
yersion  of  the  people  to  the  Catholic  faith.' 

While  he  declined  to  win  favom-  at  the  Court  by  folloTiving  the 
example  of  religious  persecution,  he  took  every  measure  to  create 
an  influence  with  the  Pope.  Like  other  sovereign  princes,  he 
maintained  a  paid  agent  at  the  Vatican.  Artists  from  Italy  were 
employed  by  him  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and  chapels,  a» 
well  as  that  of  his  own  residences.  After  the  battle  at  Dessau^ 
he  orders  Taxis  to  write  to  Aldringen  to  have  a  copper-plate' 
engraving  made  of  the  action,  that  a  painting  may  be  made  from 
it  for  the  chapel.  Of  his  own  habits  with  respect  to  religiouar 
obfiervances  there  seems  to  be  no  record.  Four  chaplains  were 
en  the  list  of  bis  attendants. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Forster  observes,  that  out  of  1 50  letters  and  orders,  addressed 
between  the  years  1623  and  1632  by  Wallenstein  to  the  managers 
of  his  Bohemian  property,  most  of  them  written  from  the  camp^ 
and  autographs,. there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  which  do  not 
advert  to  some  topic  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
or  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  its  tenants,  in  some  respect  or 
other.  The  same  activity  which  we  have  seen  displayed  in  his 
military  correspondence,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  Amheim,  to 
eight  letters  in  a  single  day,  distinguishes  his  communications  with 
his  land-bailiffs ;  and  with  the  same /una  he  repeats  in  successive 
letters  his  orders  for  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  the  establish- 
ment of  breweries,  mill -forges,  ]>owder-mills,  and  saltpetre- works. 
The  latter  items  are  connected  with  one  of  his  principal  objects, 
which  was  to  give  his  subjects  a  preference,  in  the  great  market  of 
the  war  which  he  conducted,  for  the  fabric  and  supply  of  its  arti- 
cles of  consumption.  In  his  batteries  at  Stralsund,  the  bullet, 
the  powder,  and  the  gun,  were  thus  furnished  from  his  dominions^ 
and  the  bread  consumed  in  his  camp  had  been  baked  in  Bohe- 
mian ovens. 

•  You  must  see  (he  writes  from  Egra,  August  1625)  that  fabrics  of  all 
descriptions  may  be  introduced  into  Gitschin,  with  respect  to  silk  and 
woollen.  In  the  interval,  before  the  mulberry-trees  attain  their  proper 
growth,  you  may  import  raw  silk  (seda  cruda)  from  Italy.  Hides  must 
also  be  worked  at  Gitschin :  in  short,  all  arts  must  be  introduced  there, 
by  which  the  town  can  be  peopled.' — (September  25,  1625,  p.  55.) 
He  writes  to  Taxis — 

*  I  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  Jew  wishes  to  traffic  at  Gitschiu.  Let 
him,  by  all  means.' — (P.  56). 

Matters  such  as  these  have  somewhat,  as  is  very  usual,  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  historian  and  the  commentator.  The  magni- 
ficence of  his  palaces  and  attendance  has  found  more  favour  in 
their  sight.  Temperate  in  his  diet  and  simple  in  his  dress,  in 
all  those  items  of  luxury  and  expenditure  which  less  concerned 
his  own  person,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  rich  man  must 
share  with  others,  his  habits  were  indeed  princely.  His  own 
garments  of  sober  brown  or  ash-colour  distinguished  him  from 
the  brilliant  throng  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  were  proud  to 
do  him  service  as  chamberlains,  &c.  The  arts  of  the  painter,  the 
architect,  and  the  gardener  found  in  him  a  Medicean  patron. 

If  Wallenstein's  correspondence  were  not  forthcoming,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  credit  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  minutiae 
of  domestic  economy  to  which  his  observation  descended.  His 
letters  on  the  subject  of  his  breeding  studs  contain  hints  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  veterinary  college.  Cattle,  swine,  sheep,  all 
are  subjected  to  his  directions  for  their  management ;  and  one  of 
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liifl  letters  makes  special  provision  for  the  food  and  exercise  of 
sick  capons.  Beer  is  a  favourite  topic,  and  his  refinement  upon 
it  shows  how  little  his  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  foreign  countries,  had  un-Germanized  him. 
In  1630,  however,  he  orders  provision  to  be  made  at  Gitschin  of 
wine  of  the  vintage  of  that  year,  being  one  of  great  promise,  and 
also  of  that  luxurious  appendage  to  the  table,  still  usual  in  Austrian 
Germany  and  rare  elsewhere,  the  wermuth  must  or  wormwood. 

For  a  description  of  his  sumptuous  buildings  and  gardens  at 
Prague  and  Gitschin,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Forster's  pages. 
These  works  of  taste  and  magnificence  were  prosecuted  without 
remission  during  his  absence  on  military  service,  and  the  artificers 
were  guided  and  stimulated  by  the  unceasing  exhortations  of  his 
pen.  During  his  short  tenure  of  Mecklenburgh,  he  was  making 
every  preparation  to  erect  at  Gustrow  a  residence  which  would 
have  vied  with  the  other  two  we  have  mentioned — Jbut  here  the 
Swede  interposed. 

In  the  management  of  the  expenditure  of  a  court  and  house- 
hold, the  magnificence  of  which  has  been  celebrated  by  every 
biographer  and  historian  of  the  time,  a  splendid  profusion  was 
combined  with  the  most  searching  supervision  and  the  strictest 
system  of  record  and  account.  The  smallest  items  of  expendi- 
ture, with  their  causes,  are  noted ;  as,  for  example,  the  drinkgeld 
to  the  gardeners  who  sent  for  the  use  of  the  duchess  '  to  her  garde- 
robe  some  fine  sweet  blue  violets,'  and  to  the  vineyard- keeper  who 
at  the  vine-cutting  in  spring  was  ordered  (for  some  medicinal 
purpose,  we  presume)  to  collect  in  bottles  the  juice  of  the  white 
grapes,  as  also  the  ashes  of  the  dried  and  burnt  red  ones,  for  the 
duchess.  Expenses  for  attendance  on  christenings  and  marriages  of 
his  poorer  dependants  are  numerous : — e.  g,,  to  Samuel  Smitschka, 
forester,  at  his  child^s  christening,  100  florins :  to  a  cup  for  a 
present  at  the  marriage  of  the  under-cook,  150  florins.  His 
donations  on  greater  occasions  kept  pace  and  proportion  with  his 
domestic  liberality.  When  Isolani  brought  him  into  the  camp 
before  Nuremburgh  two  Swedish  standards,  he  gave  him  a  repast, 
4000  dollars,  and  a  charger.  Learning  in  the  morning  that 
Isolani  had  lost  the  whole  sum  at  play  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
he  sent  him  by  a  page  2000  ducats  more.  Isolani  wished  to  thank 
him  :  he  turned  the  conversation  from  the  subject  to  that  of  the 
reported  approach  of  a  Swedish  convoy.  Isolani  took  sudden 
leave,  and  returned  in  a  few  days  with  the  Swedish  waggons  and 
400  prisoners. 

Even  Wallenstein*s  possessions  could  not  suffice  to  furnish  so 
perennial  and  continuous  a  flow  of  pecuniary  supply  as  his  habits 
required ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  addition  to  that 
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5>rivate  profusion,  the  army  was  frequently  supported  by  advanoctf 
rom  his  purse.  His  military  and  private  correspondence  equally 
show  that  he  was  frequently  in  difficulties.  These  roused  his 
imperious  nature  to  expressions  which  must  have  counteracted 
the  natural  effects  of  his  Uberality  and  munificence.  In  January, 
l632,  he  writes  to  Kunesch,  the  successor  to  Taxis,  who  had 
been  dismissed  for  malversation — 

*  You  have  sent  me  the  amount  of  18,000  florins,  but  you  should  know 
that  for  the  ensuing  month  I  must  have  36,000  fiorins.  See  that  the 
overlookers  on  my  estates  collect  this,  with  notice  of  the  remaining  con- 
tributions, of  which  some  thousands  are  still  outstanding,  as  also  the 
newly  imposed  land-tax,  and  send  me  the  money  to  Znaim,  miless  you 
prefer  that  I  should  have  the  heads  of  the  overlookers  first,  and  then 
your  own  cut  off;  as  I  see  that  you  look  through  your  fingers  at  them, 
and  make  a  jest  of  my  orders.' — p.  113. 

This  threat,  which  hardly  admits  of  a  literal  construction,  is 
frequently  repeated.  His  whole  deportment  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  is  that  of  a  man  made  irritable  by  difficulty  and 
annoyance,  and  both  in  the  army  and  at  home  he  appears  to  have 
sacrificed  his  personal  popularity  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
its  influence  was  essential  to  his  existence.  This  harshness  pro- 
bably assisted  the  court  of  Vienna  in  stifling  the  voice  of  sorrow, 
of  affection,  or  gratitude,  the  accents  of  which,  had  they  been 
elicited  by  Wallenstein's  death,  might  have  resounded,  ungrate- 
fully to  the  Emperor,  through  Europe.  That  voice  was  silent ; 
and  no  hand  '  of  all  his  bounty  fed*  took  up  the  pen  to  vindicate  his 
memory.  We  cannot,  however,  but  believe  that,  if  the  terror  of 
his  bloody  doom  had  not  operated  to  produce  this  silence,  the 
wailing  would  have  been  general  among  those  who  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  his  rapacious  murderers.  We  hear  nothing 
of  manufactures  encouraged  by  Gallas,  or  schools  established 
by  Piccolomini. 

We  have  lingered  on  these  minuter  particulars  because  we  con- 
sider them  as  throwing  a  new  light  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  in  modern  history.  If  the  course  of  his  troubled 
destiny  had  allowed  him  to  lay  deeper  the  foundations  of  his 
power,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  become  the  Mehemet  Ali 
of  Bohemia.  The  readers  of  Marshal  Marmont*s  Travels,  lately 
published,  will  understand  this  allusion.  We  cannot  but  fear 
that,  in  the  case  of  modern  Egypt,  the  improvements  introduced 
by  the  Pacha  may  be  as  dependent  on  the  life  of  their  author  as 
those  of  Wallenstein,  and  that  the  wheels  of  his  factories  will  stop 
on  the  first  derangement  of  the  despotic  engine  which  now  gives 
them  motion. 

We  can  assure  Colonel  Mitchell  that  it  is  neither  from  dis- 
respect 
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y«spect  nor  ingratitude  that  we  have  been  led  to  bestow  on  Mr, 
Forster  a  larger  share  of  our  attention  than  on  himself.  In  our 
judgment  he  has  executed  with  eloquence,  ability,  and  good  taste, 
a  task  for  which  his  studies  qualified  him,  and  one  congenial  to 
an  honourable  mind  and  an  honourable  profession.  Failing  more 
active  employment^  as  for  the  sake  of  Europe  we  hope  it  may,  we 
trust  that  he  will  continue  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages 
which,  as  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  he  possesses,  and  resume  his 
researches  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  the  period  to  which 
his  studies  and  his  observation  have  been  specially  directed.* 
There  are  but  few  passages  of  his  work  with  which  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  quarrel — but  those  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  are 
favourites  of  the  author,  as  embodying  peculiar  tenets  of  his  own. 
The  Colonel  evidently  ranks  the  bayonet  with  the  toasting-fork 
as  a  weapon  of  offence.  This  may  be  a  sound  conclusion,  but  we 
^nk  that  a  theory  so  likely  to  be  disputed  is  ill  placed  where  it 
oannot  be  argued.  His  low  appreciation  of  Buonaparte's  military 
talent  appears  to  us  unsound  and  paradoxical.  That  the  Colonel 
will  not  abate  a  jot  of  his  expressions  in  deference  to  us  we  are 
satisfied,  and  equally  so  that  he  is  prepared  to  receive  as  a  com- 
pliment the  stronger  vituperation  which  they  will  call  down  from 
French  commentators.  We  think,  however,  his  proposition  in- 
defensible and  the  sentence  unjust.  The  time  is  perhaps  hardly 
yet  arrived  when  Napoleon  s  military  reputation  can  be  weighed 
in  an  impartial  balance,  and  when  a  just  estimate  can  be  drawn 
of  his  performances  as  compared  with  the  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal at  the  various  periods  of  his  career.  Great  as  those  were, 
we  still  believe  it  will  be  found  that  something  beyond  accident 
placed  them  at  his  disposal,  and  that  there  was  greatness  in  the 
appUcation.  The  subject,  however,  is  a  wide  one,  and  having 
discharged  our  critical  functions  by  touching  the  Colonel  on  the 
two  points  on  which  he  probably  considers  himself  as  least  assail- 
able, but  on  which  others  will  surely  assail  him,  we  conclude  with 
thanks  for  his  labours  and  our  best  wishes  for  their  success. 


Art.  VIII. — Memorials  of  Oxford.  By  James  Ingram,  D.D., 
President  of  Trinity  College.  The  Engravings  by  John  Le 
Keux,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Mackenzie.     London.     1837. 

WE  have,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  illustrations  which  has  yet  been 
published  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*  The  lives  of  Bernhard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  or  Tort teDSobn,  woald  be  fit  subjects 
fer  his  peB« 
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It  contains  some  valuable  historical  sketches  by  the  President  of 
Trinity  College,  and  will  supply  a  very  useful  and  pleasing  intro- 
duction to  that  more  serious  consideration,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  that  great  University  well  deser\'es. 

To  a  thoughtful  eye,  even  external  appearance  is  very  full  of* 
meaning.  And  there  can  scarcely  be  a  contrast  more  pregnant 
with  serious  reflection,  than  is  presented  by  a  rapid  transition 
from  the  Metropolis  to  Oxford.  It  must  be  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  travelled  in  England.  London  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  world.  Its  vast  size,  its  dense 
population,  its  boundless  and  multifarious  wealth  lying  open  in 
the  midst  of  want  and  vice ;  the  splendour  of  its  palaces  contrasted 
with  the  misery  of  its  hovels;  the  eager  restless  faces,  marked 
deep  with  anxiety  or  vice,  that  throng  its  streets ;  its  crowds,  where 
each  man  is  unknown  to  the  other,  and  every  one  is  struggling  to 
rise  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbour ;  even  the  daily  supply 
of  its  public  wants,  secured  with  a  wonderful  accuracy,  through 
the  instinctive  rapacity  of  private  selfishness — altogether  form  a 
spectacle  of  melancholy  and  painful  interest,  most  fit  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  receiving  deeply  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
sight  of  Oxford.  From  noise,  and  glare,  and  brilliancy,  the 
traveller  comes  upon  a  very  different  scene — a  mass  of  towers, 
pinnacles,  and  spires,  rising  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  from  groves, 
which  hide  all  buildings  but  such  as  are  consecrated  to  some  wise 
and  holy  purpose.^— The  same  river  which  in  the  MetropcJis  is 
covered  with  a  forest  of  masts  and  ships,  here  gliding  quietly 
through  meadows,  with  scarcely  a  sail  upon  it^—dark  and  ancient 
edifices  clustered  together  in  forms  full  of  richness  and  beauty, 
yet  solid  as  if  to  last  for  ever  ;  such  as  become  institutions  raised 
not  for  the  vanity  of  the  builder,  but  for  the  benefit  of  ocmiing 
ages — streets,  almost  avenues  of  edifices,  which  elsewhere  would 
pass  for  palaces,  but  all  of  them  dedicated  to  God — thoughtful - 
ness,  repose,  and  gravity,  in  the  countenance  and  even  dress  of 
their  inhabitants ;  and,  to  mark  the  stir  and  the  business  of  life, 
instead  of  the  roar  of  carriages,  the  sound  of  hourly  bells  calling 
men  together  to  prayer. 

And  the  contrast  would  be  still  more  striking,  and  the  compa^ 
rison  more  just,  if,  before  the  traveller  entered  Oxford,  he  could 
be  carried  from  the  splendour  of  London,  through  some  of  those 
vast  manufacturing  towns,  which  in  reality  constitute  its  suburbs, 
and  supply  the  wealth  which  it  displays  at  the  cost  of  men's  bodies 
and  souls.  Birmingham  and  London  are  separate  indeed  locally, 
but  they  are  one  city,  a  city  of  Mammon.  And  to  see  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Metropolis,  we  should  place  by  the  side  of  its 
shops,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  parks  and  squares,  th«  miserable 
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lanes  and  hovels^  the  noisome  factories^  the  filthy  atmosphere,  and 
the  squalid  de^aded  population^  from  which  England  and  the 
Metropolis  of  England  draw  their  boasted  treasures.  It  would 
be  a  very  touching  and  a  very  humbling  sight — but  men  would 
then  understand  better  the  contrast  between  a  city  in  which 
wealth  is  created  for  man>  and  one  in  which  it  has  been  lavished, 
and  still  is  expended,  for  God. 

And  they  might  also  understand  something  of  the  pain  which 
all  who  know  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  can  appreciate  what 
she  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  this  nation,  feel,  when  they  hear 
the  calumnies  with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  and  the  rash 
or  evil  projects  of  change  which  are  thrown  out  to  destroy  her 
institutions. 

The  present  age  has  been  very  rightly  named  the  age  of 
faithlessness.  Its  great  maxim  is  distrust.  Its  great  wisdom, 
suspicion.  If  an  institution  exists,  the  inference  follows  that  it 
is  abused  ;  and  if  abused,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  And  as  un- 
reasonable suspicion  of  others  is  always  joined  with  overweening 
confidence  in  ourselves,  the  same  men  who  deny  the  possibility 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  elsewhere,  claim  to  themselves  infalli- 
bility, and  run  up  new  systems  with  as  much  presumption  as 
they  destroy  the  old.  In  such  eyes,  if  power  is  conferred,  it  must 
be  crippled  and  paralyzed  by  restrictions.  If  a  trust  must  be  re- 
posed, it  is  stigmatized  by  setting  over  it  a  spy.  No  truth  is  to  be 
admitted  without  demonstration.  No  man  to  be  believed  without 
his  witness. 

This  principle  has  been  gradually  admitted  into  our  practice, 
until  the  legislature  has  assumed,  as  a  necessary  duty,  the  task  of 
scrutinizing  and  rearranging  every  institution  in  the  country, 
whether  public  or  private ;  and  all  parties  seem  tacitly  to  have 
acquiesced.  Very  few,  if  any,  have  arisen  in  either  House  of 
Parhament  to  remonstrate  against  this  restless,  mean-spirited 
jealousy,  as  itself  disgraceful  and  vicious ;  as  irritating  and  de- 
grading those  who  are  to  govern ;  as  provoking  those  who  are 
governed  to  despise  and  rebel  against  their  institutions;  and, 
therefore,  as  destructive  to  society.  And  such  is  the  prevailing 
confusion  in  the  notions  of  power  and  right,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament  has  become  such  a  favourite  axiom,  that  men /are 
quietly  permitting  a  tyranny  of  the  very  worst  kind  to  establish 
itself  over  their  heads,  under  the  vague  idea  of  rectif}ing  abuses 
and  introducing  improvements. 

This  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  all  men  ought  to  regard 
the  late  threats  in  the  legislature  respecting  the  Univer^ties  of 
England.  Those  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  un- 
derstand  the  importance  of  their  position  in   reference  to  the 
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Church  and  the  country,  may  take  other  and  even  higher  views. 
But  there  is  a  plain  simple  ground  of  constitutional  law,  in  which 
every  man  is  interested  alike — which  is  intelligible  and  applicable 
to  all — and  on  which  the  battle  ought  to  be  fought  at  the  very 
first  onset.  Concede  this,  and  even  though  victory  be  gained, 
victory  will  be  ruinous.  No  immediate  advantage  whatever  can 
compensate  for  the  abandonment  of  a  principle.  And,  therefore, 
in  the  attack  with  which  the  Universities  of  England  have  been 
threatened,  no  ulterior  defence  should  be  attempted,  without 
boldly,  and  to  the  last,  maintaining  this  great  outwork  ;  that  the 
collegiate  bodies  into  which  the  Universities  are  divided,  are,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  private,  independent,  irresponsible  corpora- 
tions, amenable  to  none  but  their  several  visitors,  and  placed  by 
the  laws  of  England,  like  private  individuals,  and  private  pro- 
perty, under  the  protection  of  that  great  maxim — that  every  man's 
house  is  his  castle ;  and  that  the  Universities  themselves,  though 
deriving  their  existence  more  immediately  from  the  crown,  are  by 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  the  constitution  secured  against  all  in- 
terference, except  such  as  the  courts  of  law  may  exercise  on  alle- 
gations of  distinct  abuses.  The  Universities  and  their  defenders 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  real  strength  of  their  case.  But  a 
little  research  will  place  it  beyond  doubt. 

When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  Universities  have  intrenched 
themselves  in  this  impregnable  position — from  which  nothing  can 
force  them  but  an  act  of  tyranny  in  the  legislature,  too  gross  not 
to  be  felt  and  resented  by  every  man  who  possesses  a  home, 
which  may  be  violated  under  the  same  pretence  of  reforming 
abuses — then  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  country  by  a 
free  act  that  no  such  sibuses  exist  in  the  collegiate  bodies,  as  bad 
men  are  in  the  habit  ol  suspecting  wherever  they  are  not  allowed 
to  pry  into  the  management  of  afiairs.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
how  much  of  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  within  the  few 
last  years  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  has  arisen  from  a  tacit 
acquiescence  in  calumnies.  Accusations  have  been  made  so  pub- 
licly and  so  pertinaciously,  that  the  few  persons  who  were  conscious 
of  their  falsehood  have  scarcely  dared  to  attempt  their  refutation. 
Others,  satisfied  with  their  own  innocence,  will  not  condescend 
to  defend  it.  Others  begin  to  think  that  even  the  existence  of 
suspicion  is  a  proof  of  guilt.  Some  are  too  indolent,  others  too 
timid  ;  others  despair  of  removing  prejudices  which  are  evidently 
fostered  by  hopes  of  gain.  And  thus,  not  in  one  case  but  in  all, 
the  men  who  calumniate  most  have  been  thought  most  honest ; 
suspicion  has  been  thrown  upon  all  the  best  parts  of  our  social 
system ;  and  in  the  clamour  and-  turbulence  of  passion  we  have 
seen  one  thing  after  another  swept  away,  with  scarcely  a  voice 
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raised  to  save  it ;  until  too  late  it  has  been  discovered  that  either 
the  a.buse  did  not  exists  or  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  far 
safer  process  than  destruction. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  reference  to  the  principal* 
calumnies  with  which  it  has  been  lately  assailed.  It  is  better  to 
confine  attention  to  one  university  at  a  time,  because  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  differ  materially  in  several  parts  of  their  systems.  To 
enter  into  a  comparison  between  them  would  involve  many  serious 
questions  connected  with  the  theory  of  education,  and  which,  par* 
ticularly  at  the  present  time,  require  to  be  discussed.  But  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  fate  of  these  great  institutions,  there 
is  an  object  much  more  pressing,  in  the  removal  of  some  noto- 
rious errors  and  prejudices  which  have  been  designedly  fostered 
against  them,  and  which  must  prevent  any  dispassionate  examina- 
tion of  deeper  questions.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology 
for  touching  severally  upon  some  of  these  points,  and  meeting 
them  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

The  first  charge,  then,  which  is  made  against  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  from  which  Cambridge  is  very  often  exempted,  is 
that  of  a  blind,  bigoted  adherence  to  old  institutions.  Bigotry  is 
a  hard  word,  and  in  the  present  day  a  very  common  word ;  but 
the  answer  to  such  an  accusation  is,  not  to  deny  a  reverence  for 
antiquity,  or  a  firm  unshaken  confidence  in  fundamental  truths, 
but  to  distinguish  between  a  blind,  thoughtless,  violent  mainte- 
nance of  doctrines  and  practices,  and  an  attachment  to  them 
equally  firm,  but  sanctioned  by  reason.  All  belief  in  truth  is,  at 
the  present  day,  stamped  as  bigotry,  and  under  such  a  maxim  the 
University  of  Oxford  must  be  bigoted.  She  maintains,  and  has 
maintained  for  centuries,  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  as  the 
foundation  of  all  her  system.  She  has  adhered  unshakingly  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  her  worst  perils :  she  has  not  departed  from 
old  ways  and  hereditary  principles,  as  if  everything  true  was  new, 
and  everything  new  was  true:  she  has  supported  old  forms  of 
government  as  sanctioned  by  God,  while  others  are  the  creation 
of  men,  and  not  of  the  l)est  of  men  :  she  restricts  and  regulates  her 
teaching  by  old  maxims  of  education,  as  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  experience  :  she  employs  old  writers  to  discipline  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  old  institutions  to  overrule  their  natural  petu* 
lance  and  conceit.  And  all  this  has  been  done  firmly  and  un- 
hesitatingly, without  any  profession. of  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  course,  or  any  avowal  of  a  wish  to  change  for  the  sake  of 
change.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  bigotry  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  bigoted;  and  it  will  indeed  be  an  evil  day  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Church  when  she  ceases  to  be  so.     It  has  been  shown 
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pn  many  past  occasions.  It  was  this  bigotry  which  justified  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  thirteenth  centmy,  Grostete  Bishop  of 
Lincoln^  even  at  that  early  period,  in  declaring  with  all  the  bishops 
of  England  in  opposition  to  the  pope's  legate,  that  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  '  Secunda  Ecclesia/  the  Second  Church.  (Wood, 
AnnaL,  book  i.  p.  227.)  In  the  same  conviction,  not  many  years 
after,  Henry  III.  was  warned  by  one  of  his  most  learned  subjects, 
Matthew  Paris,  *  that  if  the  University  of  Oxford  be  troubled  and 
molested,  being  the  second  school  of  the  church,  yea,  the  funda- 
mental base  thereof,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  lest  the  whole 
Church  do  fall  and  come  to  a  general  confusion.  Whereunto  the 
king  made  answer,  God  forbid  it  sliould  be  in  my  time.'  (Matthew 
Paris,  Chron.  Ann.  1257.)  So  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the 
very  height  of  the  Romish  tyranny,  instead  of  stifling  and  oppos- 
ing the  reformation  of  religion,  as  Her  Majesty's  Prime  Minister 
ventured  recently  to  assert  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  in 
Oxford  that  Wickliffe  taught  and  was  protected ;  and  when  the 
Pope  sent  to  them,  'rebuking  them  sharplie  and  imperiouslie, 
and  like  a  Pope,  for  sufiFering  so  long  such  doctrine  to  take  root, 
the  proctors  and  masters  of  the  Universitie,  joyning  together  in 
consultation,  stood  long  in  doubt,  deliberating  with  themselves, 
whether  to  receive  the  Pope's  Bull  with  honours,  or  to  refuse  and 
reject  it  with  shame.  And  when,  in  1380,  the  seal  of  the  Uni- 
versitie was  put  to  an  edict  against  Wickliffe,  the  act  was  that  of 
a  "  few  monastic  doctors,"  and  was  abimdantly  cancelled  by  the 
public  testimonial  in  Wickliffe's  favour  given  in  1406,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have  been  cast  on  it,  is  known  to 
have  fully  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  University  at  large.* 
(Life  of  Wickliffe.)  Still  later,  when  Henry  VIII.  endeavoured 
to  extort  from  the  University  its  judgment  in  support  of  his 
divorce,  and,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Wood,  '  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities had  given  answers  agi'eeable  to  the  king's  desire ;  Oxford, 
the  prime  University  of  his  own  kingdom,  durst  so  resolutely 
oppose  and  cross  his  designs  after  so  many  thunder-claps  of  his 
displeasure,  that  it  had  been  enough,  if  our  famous  L^niversity 
liad  not  been  consecrated  to  eternity,  to  have  involved  our  col- 
leges among  the  funerals  of  the  abbeys.  Who  could  imagine,' 
he  proceeds,  ^  after  two  several  denials  to  two  several  letters  of 
an  angry  king,  but  that  ihe  third  should  have  taken  away  their 
heads  that  durst  deny  the  king  the  service  of  their  tongue  ?'  And 
when  at  last  the  judgment  was  obtained,  it  was  extorted  by  a 
violent  interference  with  the  constitution  of  the  University,  and 
passed  surreptitiously  at  night,  amidst  open  and  fearless  remon- 
strances.   (Wood,  book  X.) 

Still  later,  in  the  words  of  Clarendon :  '  When  the  parliamentary 
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commission,  in  1649^  was  sent  down  to  visit  the  University,  and 
enforce  the  taking  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  whole 
body  of  the  University  was  so  far  from  submitting  to  it  that  they 
met  in  their  convocation,  and  to  their  eternal  renown — (being  at  the 
same  time  under  a  strict  and  strong  garrison  put  over  them  by 
the  parliament,  the  king  in  prison,  and  all  their  hopes  desperate) 
— they  passed  a  pubUc  act  and  declaration  against  the  covenant, 
with  such  invincible  arguments  of  the  illegality,  wickedness, 
and  perjury  contained  in  it,  that  no  man  of  the  contrary  opinion 
in  the  assembly  of  divines  (which  then  sat  at  Westminster,  form- 
ing a  new  catechism  and  scheme  of  religion)  ever  ventured  to 
make  any  answer  to  it ;  nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  answered — but  must 
remain  to  the  world's  end  as  a  monument  of  the  learning,  courage, 
and  loyalty  of  that  excellent  place,  against  the  highest  malice  and 
tyranny  that  were  ever  exercised  in  or  over  any  nation,  and  which 
these  famous  commissioners  only  answered  by  expelling  all  those 
who  refused  to  submit  to  their  jurisdiction,  or  to  take  the  cove- 
nant ;  which  was  upon  the  matter  the  whole  University,  scarcely 
one  governor  and  master  of  college  or  hall,  and  an  incredible 
small  number  of  the  fellows  or  scholars,  submitting  to  either.' 

To  give  one  more  familiar  instance : — it  was  the  firm,  and  what 
this  age  is  bound  to  call  the  bigoted  resistance  of  a  college  in 
Oxford  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  saved  this  country  from 
the  re-establishment  of  Popery  by  James  II. 

•  This  act,'  says  even  Hume,  in  very  memorable  words,  in  allusion  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  for  refusing  to  elect  a 
Popish  President  in  violation  of  their  oaths — '  This  act  of  violence,  of  all 
those  whieh  were  committed  during  the  reign  of  James,  is  perhaps  the  most 
illegal  and  arbitrary.  When  the  dispensing  power  was  the  most  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  by  Court  Lawyers,  it  had  still  been  allowed  that  the 
statutes  which  regard  private  properly  could  not  legally  be  infringed  by 
that  prerogative.  Yet  in  this  instance  it  appeared,  that  even  these  were 
not  now  secure  from  invasion.  The  privileges  of  a  college  are  attacked ; 
men  are  illegally  dispossessed  of  their  property  for  adhering  to  their 
duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to  their  religion ;  the  fountains  of  the  Church 
are  attempted  to  be  poisoned ;  nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded, 
ere  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  preferment  would  be  bestowed  on 
such  as,  negligent  of  honour,  virtue,  and  sincerity,  basely  sacrificed 
their  faith  to  the  reigning  superstition.  Such  were  the  general  senti- 
ments; and  as  the  Universities  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  mightily  interest  all  those  who  have 
there  received  their  education,  this  arbitrary  proceeding  begot  an  uni- 
versal discontent  against  the  King's  administration.' 

And  in  still  more  recent  days,  within  our  own  times,  the  same 
firm  voice  has  been  raised  from  the  University  of  Oxford — raised 
in  the  midst  of  popular  outcry  and  menace,  and  raised  too  often 
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in  vain,  to  warn  the  country  against  measures  which  all  men,  whose 
eyes  are  open,  now  see  to  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief. 
She  petitioned  to  the  last  moment  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  as  the  beginning  of  concessions  which  could  only  end  in 
unchristianizing  the  legislature.  And  such  it  has  proved  to  be. 
She  remonstrated  against  the  emancipation  of  the  Romanists,  ail 
an  encouragement  to  Popery  and  a  blow  to  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion;  as  dangerous  under  any  safeguards,  because  oaths  were 
not  binding  upon  Romanists.  And  this  no  one  will  now  dispute. 
She  objected — not  to  Reform — but  to  the  Reform  Bill,  as  opening 
a  door  to  democracy  far  wider  than  justice  or  expediency  required, 
and  one  which  could  never  be  closed.  In  this  even  those  who 
introduced  it  are  at  length  agreed.  And  when,  within  her  own 
walls,  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  religion  from  education,  by  the 
admission  of  Dissenters,  two  thousand  of  her  principal  members 
came  forward  to  declare  that '  they  would  continue  their  present 
system  of  religious  instruction,  as  essential  to  all  education,  and 
would  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  maintain  the  same  inviolate.' 
And  now  the  London  College,  and  the  University  of  London 
itself,  have  made  the  same  declaration ;  the  one  by  building  a 
chapel,  the  other  by  insisting  on  some  portion  at  least  of  Theology 
as  a  necessary  element  in  its  examinations. 

Ill  all  this  steady  adherence  to  principle  in  the  face  of  clamour, 
if  anything  is  to  be"  called  bigotry,  much  also  is  to  be  called 
honesty,  prudence,  humility,  wisdom,  and  self-denial.  There 
is  jio  blindness;  because  reasons,  and  reasons  which  now  few 
men  will  deny  to  be  just,  have  been  alleged  for  all  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  is  no  persecution ;  unless  to  assert  the  truth, 
to  condemn  error,  and  to  protect  her  own  institutions  from  being 
made  the  channels  of  error,  be  persecution.  And  there  is  no 
violence.     The  University  has  not  taken  the  lead  in  any  merely 

Sditical  manoeuvres,  nor  attached  herself  to  a  political  party, 
er  principles  have  been  supported  by  a  party  in  the  State ; 
and  so  far  she  has  acted  with  them.  But  her  own  duty  has  Been 
to  maintain  truth,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence ;  and  suck 
must  be  still  her  course.  And  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  this 
country,  that,  amidst  the  angry  passions,  and  fretful  hopes,  and 
ungovernable  fancies,  which  are  raging  all  around  us,  when  our 
ignorance  has  drawn  a  cloud  between  us  and  the  past,  and  we 
see  no  firm  ground  but  that  on  which  we  are  treading,  iind  even 
that  is  shaking  under  our  feet,  and  theory  after  theory  is  sweeping 
past  us,  and  bursting  in  succession  before  our  eyes — it  is  well 
that  there  should  be  some  one  place  fenced  round  with  chapelf 
and  with  cloisters,  where  some  few  men  may  live  ajqd  dia  removed 
from  all  this  giddiness  and  din — to  preserve  even  the  nam^  of 
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truth,  and  the  memory  ojf  the  past.  And  though  their  voice 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  or  is  heard  feebly 
and  with  ridicule ;  still  it  is  a  warning  to  the  many,  and  a  blessing 
to  some  few  to  be  reminded,  that  if  there  is  a  future  before,  there 
is  also  a  past  behind  us — that  if  some  errors  have  come  down  to 
us  from  our  fathers,  so  also  have  many  truths — that  if  liberality  be 
a  virtue,  so  also  is  justice — that  if  doubts  cannot  but  arise,  belief 
ought  also  to  be  cherished — that  loyalty  and  obedience  are  as 
much  duties  as  liberty  is  a  right — that  perpetual  change  is  not 
necessary  even  to  common  life,  nor  common  life  necessary  to 
human  happiness  and  goodness.  Men  cannot  steer  at  sea  with- 
out some  fixed  point,  nor  act  in  their  daily  dealings  without  some 
undisputed  law,  nor  even  move  their  limbs  without  an  unshaken 
ground  to  rest  on ;  and  in  morals,  and  education,  and  religion, 
the  same  provision  is  required ;  and  something  which  sounds  like 
bigotry,  something  old  and  obsolete,  and  strange  to  ears  that  are 
full  of  novelties,  must  be  somewhere  preserved  in  a  nation,  or  the 
nation  will  perish.  We  may  thank  God  by  whose  providence 
such  a  resting-place  and  sanctuary  has  been  built  up  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  national  Universities ;  and  Oxford  may  thankfully 
bear  the  ridicule  and  calumnies  of  the  world,  if  she  can  only 
maintain  her  trust,  and  hand  it  down  uninjured  to  posterity. 

It  is  very  true  indeed  that  this  maintenance  of  antiquity  inay  be 
carried  too  far.  It  may  require  at  times  to  be  modified  to  meet 
a  change  in  external  circumstances.  Not  that  principles  them- 
selves can  be  modified — as  weak,  wavering,  double-dealing  men 
are  apt  to  imagine ;  for  truths  are  perfect  in  themselves,  illimit- 
able, and  immutable.  If  they  are  right,  they  must  be  kept — ^if 
wrong,  abolished — whole  and  entire.  But  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  are  applied  may  change,  and  a  new  machinery  may  be 
required  for  carrying  the  same  principle  into  practice.  A  man 
loses  his  limb,  but  he  still  employs  precisely  the  same  powers  of 
motion,  though  he  substitutes  an  artificial  leg.  He  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  but,  though  he  swims  instead  of  walks,  he  is  supported 
by  the  same  law  of  gravitation.  So  when  laws  become  obso- 
lete, they  are  not  to  be  cast  away  as  useless — but  the  spirit  is  to 
be  kept  unaltered — the  framework  newly  refitted.  And  to  deny 
the  necessity  of  this  process,  though  it  is  far  less  needed  thaxi 
indolent,  thoughtless  men  are  inclined  to  assert,  is  indeed  bigotry ; 
and  to  prohibit  such  reformation  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  foolish. 
Some  such  folly  in  the  University  seems  to  be  very  generalljr 
sus})ected.  It  is  supposed,  apparently,  even  by  men  who  are  in 
a  situation  to  know  better,  that  the  academical  system  has  con- 
tinued from  time  immemorial  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  waf 
first  constituted ;  that  it  is  now  lying  under  the  burden  of  a  vaoi 
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heap  of  undigested  and  obsolete  laws ;  and  that  no  light  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  those  haunts — we  use  the  language 
of  the  day,  and  even  of  men  who  should  blush  thus  to  pander  to 
the  laughter  of  a  mob — '  those  haunts  of  cloistered  bigotry  and 
monkish  superstition.' 

Are  these  men  aware — have  they  ever  inquired — what  the 
University  has  been  doing  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ? 
We  do  not  go  farther  back  into  times  when  Oxford  was  recognised 
by  all  as  the  'alterum  lumen  Angli<B,'  and  the  glory  of  the  Church 
— times  in  which  all  her  goodness  may  be  traced  to  herself;  and 
whenever  studies  declined  or  corruptions  crept  in,  it  was  through 
some  external  interference  such  as  now  is  threatened.  VVe  have 
before  us  a  view  of  the  legislation  of  the  University  within  the 
last  eighty  years,  commencing  long  before  the  cry  of  reform  was 
heard  elsewhere — and  conducted  regularly,  diligently,  and  care- 
fully, with  so  much  moderation,  that  men  have  been  wholly 
insensible  to  the  magnitude  of  the  changes ;  and  so  supported 
and  preceded  by  the  best  of  all  reforms,  the  reform  of  men's 
lives  and  conduct,  that  the  laws  have  always  followed  in  the 
rear  of  practical  improvement.  It  will  sound  very  strange  to 
many  to  be  told  that,  although  the  University  has  possessed, 
since  the  time  of  Laud,  a  very  admirable  systematic  code  com- 
piled from  the  ancient  statutes,  not  contented  with  adhering 
blindly  to  this,  it  has,  since  1730,  scarcely  allowed  a  year  to  pass 
without  some  plan  or  projwsal  of  a  plan  for  amending,  enlarging, 
consolidating,  or  correcting  them.  No  less  than  thirty-four  dis- 
tinct measures,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude,  requiring 
great  time  for  discussion,  have  been  passed  within  the  period 
alluded  to ;  and  passed  with  so  much  care  and  deliberation,  that 
they  have  been  constantly  sent  back  from  the  House  of  Convo- 
cation to  be  amended  or  remodelled,  until  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  that  assembly  has  become  almost  pro- 
verbial. When  it  is  remembered  that  the  proposals  for  these 
measures  have  originated,  not  as  in  other  legislative  bodies,  from 
the  motion  of  individual  members,  but  from  the  general  feeling 
of  the  University — that  great  difficulties  are  very  wisely  thrown 
in  the  way  of  public  discussion — that  conscientious  men  naturally 
pause  before  they  act,  particularly  in  matters  affecting  education 
and  religion — that  the  original  laws  are  admirably  wise  and  good 
in  all  their  principles — that,  after  all,  the  legislation  of  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  be  very  extensive — and  that  its  extent  would  only 
prove  the  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  evils  to  be  remedied,  not 
of  advantages  secured — it  will  probably  be  allowed  that*  this  mea- 
sure of  change  is  as  much  as  any  wise  man  would  wish  to  see 
attempted  or  completed — that  it  fully  vindicates  the  University 
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from  the  charge  of  sleeping  at  her  post  u})on  a  heap  of  obsolete 
statutes — that  it  relieves  her  still  more  from  the  suspicion  of  rash 
and  thoughtless  innovation— of  indulging  in  that  passion  for  heed- 
less law-making  which  is  the  surest  proof  that  can  be  given  of 
folly  in  the  governor,  and  of  evil  in  the  governed— and  which  is 
nowhere  so  dangerous  as  where  the  minds  of  young  men  are  to 
be  trained  in  fixed  principles,  and  in  respect  and  obedience  to 
their  instructors.  '  Corruptissima  respublica,  plurima^  leges.' 
The  next  charge  made  usually  against  the  University,  is  the 
defect  of  its  professorial  system;  and  it  contains  two  distinct 
questions.  One,  how  far  the  professors  themselves  discharge 
their  duty.  The  other,  how  far  instruction  should  be  carried  on 
by  professorial  teaching.  To  the  former,  the  answer  is  very 
short.  The  University  at  the  present  time  contains  twenty-seven 
endowed  chairs :  three  in  Medicine ;  two  in  Di\inity,  in  Law, 
in  History,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  in  Arabic ;  one  in  Poetry, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry,  Music,  Political  Economy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Astronomy ;  and  for  lan- 
guages, in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Sanscrit.  To 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  magnificent  endowments 
of  Oxford,  it  will  sound  strange  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chairs  to  which  canonries  or  stalls  have  been  attached,  the  salaries 
of  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part  from  SOL  to  lOOZ.  a-year  :  that 
consequently  they  can  serve  as  little  more  than  honorary  retaining 
fees.  If  not  many  lectures  were  delivered,  there  could  be  no 
great  cause  for  complaint.  But  it  will  sound  more  strange,  after 
the  bold  assertion  so  often  made  of  the  inactivity  of  the  chairs 
in  Oxford,  that  of  the  twenty-seven  professors,  only  five  can  be 
found  who  are  not  regularly  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  either  to  public 
or  private  classes — or  if  they  are  prevented,  it  is  only  from  the 
want  of  students  pursuing  a  particular  branch  of  science  at 
particular  times.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
proposals  for  lectures  publicly  circulated  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term.  Of  the  five  professors  who  do  not  lecture,  one  is 
Dr.  Gaisford,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  a  man  who  by  his  laborious 
and  indefatigable  publications  contributes  more  to  the  interest  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  University,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  than  any  scholar  of  the  day.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  wished,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  a  few  public  lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  him.  But  who  would  wish  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  those  critical  works  which  no  one  can  so  well 
execute  as  himself,  to  the  grammatical  instruction  of  students, 
which  is  carried  on  far  better  by  tutors  ?  Of  the  others,  one  is  now 
advanced  in  years ;  another,  a  very  eminent  man,  is  Professor  of 
Civil  Law,  the  studies  in  which  science  have  long  been  trans- 
ferred 
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ferred  to  Londcm ;  and  another  is  Dr.  Crotch,  the  Professor  of 
Music,  and  Author  of  '  Palestine/  whose  salary,  we  believe  we 
may  say,  is  purely  honorary,  and  who  is  never  absent  from  the 
University  when  there  are  occasions  for  his  public  services,  and 
whose  lectures  are  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  general  education 
of  students.  Of  these  twenty-seven  professors,  twenty-three  have 
contributed,  in  some  way  or  another  by  their  publications,  to  the 
literature  of  their  country.  Among  them  the  University  possesses 
at  the  present  time — one  of  the  very  first  Greek  scholars  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Gaisford — by  far  the  most  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar, 
Professor  Wilson — the  head,  we  may  venture  to  say,  of  the  Geo- 
logical school.  Dr.  Buckland — ^the  first  Musical  Composer  in 
England,  Dr.  Crotch — the  Author  of  the  most  extensively  circu- 
lated poems  in  the  present  day,  Mr.  Keble — Dr.  Pusey  is  her 
Professor  of  Hebrew — Dr.  Kidd,  of  Medicine — Dr.  Daubeny,  of 
Botany — Professor  Rigaud,  of  Astronomy — Dr.  Phillimore,  of 
Civil  Law — Mr.  Powell,  of  Geometry.  Mr.  Senior  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  were  within  a  few  years  successively  her 
Professors  of  Political  Economy — and  little  as  the  University  may 
value  such  a  branch  of  study,  or  think  it  worthy  the  name  of  a 
science,  she  intrusted  it  to  men  whom  her  adversaries  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  to  decry.  And  with  respect  to  the  Physical 
Sciences,  we  gladly  quote  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  which 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality. 

*  We  cannot  conclude,'  says  the  Edinbuiigh  Review,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle on  Professor  Rigaud's  Life  of  Bradley,  '  without  expressing  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  the  gratitude  which  every  astronomer  must  feel  for 
its  hberality  in  puhlishing  so  expensive  a  work,  and  illustrating  it  with 
so  many  interesting  embellishments.  Distinguished  as  Oxford  has  been 
fonong  the  Universities  of  Europe,  and  as  the  seat  of  classical  and 
ethical  learning  in  England,  it  has  not  been  wanting  in  its  contributions 
to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  If  it  cannot  boast  of  a 
Newton,  it  can  yet  marshal  the  names  of  Briggs,  Wren,  Halley,  Ward, 
Gregory,  Keith,  and  Bradley.  Even  now,  when  science  has  been  gra- 
dually decaying  in  many  of  the  other  Universities  of  Britain,  it  has  been 
throwing  out  new  and  vigorous  shoots  on  the  banks  of  the  I  sis;  and 
by  the  genius  and  learning  of  such  men  as  Buckland,  Rigaud,  Kidd, 
Daubeny,  Powell,  and  others,  the  tide  of  discovery,  which  in  obedience 
to  its  primordial  law  has  been  quitting  our  eastern  shores,  may  be  ar- 
rested m  its  westward  course,  and  bear  to  the  city  of  palaces  some  of 
its  choicest  and  proudest  gifts.' 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  idle  and  ignorant 
assertions  which  represent  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  indolent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  occupying 
DO  high  place  in  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country.  That 
every  department  is  complete-  no  one  will  assert.     But  where 
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defects  exist,  ihey  exist  chiefly  from  the  want  of  endowments. 
To  judge  fairly  of  them  men  should  look  to  the  advance  which 
))as  taken  place  within  the  last  half-century^  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  University,  and  long  before  any  movement  took 
place  in  the  country  at  large.  And  if  no  rash  violence  interferes, 
the  same  spirit  of  quiet  and  substantial  reform  will  soon  be  able 
to  accomplish  what  none  so  anxiously  desire  as  those  most  un- 
scrupulously calumniated  as  the  bigoted  opposers  of  all  improve- 
ment,  and  the  University  will  be  elevated  soon  to  the  head  of 
pvery  province  of  knowledge. 

But,  indeed,  the  real  source  of  these  calumnies  lies  far  deeper 
— ^partly  in  ignorance  of  the  real  position  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  the  professor's  chair,  and  partly  in  a  desire  to  revolutionize  a 
system  of  education  which,  more  than  anything,  has  tended  to 
form  the  young  men  of  this  country  to  sound,  sober,  loyal,  and 
religious  habits ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  destroyed  if  the 
institutions  of  the  nation  are  to  be  overturned. 

It  may  seem,  at  the  first  sight,  a  very  insignificant  question  of 
national  education,  whether  University  professors  or  college  tutors 
are  to  instruct  young  men :  but  a  little  thought  will  show  that  its 
consequences  are  very  serious,  and  well  deserve  much  more  con- 
sideration than  they  have  yet  received.  Merely  as  a  matter  of 
history,  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  tutorial  system  of  education  has 
always  been  connected  with  monarchical  principles  and  institu- 
tions— a  professorial  system  almost  always  with  a  democracy,  or 
a  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  democracy. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  when  comparisons  are  drawn  between 
German  and  English  professors — and  the  former  are  seen  lectur- 
ing to  crowds  of  students,  while  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  can 
scarcely  obtain  an  audience,  either  in  Oxford,  or,  as  Mr.  Whewell 
himself  states,  in  Cambridge — the  comparison  is  wholly  irrelevant. 
It  should,  in  reality,  be  made  between  the  public  lecture-rooms  in 
Cjermany,  and  the  college  lecture-rooms  in  England ;  for  the  col- 
lege tutors  in  England  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  Universities 
delegate  the  office  of  immediate  instruction.  Place  these  side  by 
side,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  which  system  has  the  advantage ; 
we  do  not  say  at  present  which  produces  the  most  eminent 
teachers — but  which  contributes  most  to  regular  activity,  industry, 
and  improvement  in  the  students. 

Two  things  are  necessary  in  education — knowledge  to  be  in- 
fused, and  habits  of  mind  to  inbibe  it ;  and  two  persons  also  are 
required— one  to  supply  the  knowledge,  the  other  to  inculcate  it. 
In  Germany  these  persons  are  united  in  the  professor.  They,  for 
the  most  part,  form  their  own  theories,  and  teach  them  likewise  : 
or  rather,  they  give  them  vent  before  their  pupils  ^  but  whether 
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tbey  are  duly  received  and  digested^  understood  or  misinterpreted; 
it  is  wholly  beyond  their  power  to  ascertain — and,  perhaps,  is  of 
very  little  consequence.  In  our  English  Universities,  and  espe- 
cially in  Oxford,  the  existence  of  colleges  has  enabled  them  to 
separate  the  two  duties.  The  tutors  are  employed  in  conveying 
the  knowledge — and  the  knowledge  itself  is  supplied  from  far 
higher,  and  safer,  and  better  sources.  It  is  not  the  theory  of  the 
day,  or  the  whim  of  any  ambitious  speculatist,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  placed  before  students,  as  fit  nutriment  for  their  minds^ 
without  the  sanction  of  experience,  or  any  trial  of  its  correctness — 
but  the  great  standard  works  of  literature,  in  history,  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology — Aristotle  and  Plato,  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus, -Eschylus  and  Aristophanes,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes — are 
the  real  professors  of  the  English  Universities ;  and  whenever,  in 
any  branch  of  study  which  falls  within  the  academical  course,  a 
book  has  been  recognised  as  a  standard  authority,  it  is  admitted 
upon  the  same  principle.  We  have,  indeed,  nothing  comparable 
to  classical  writers  either  in  poetry,  oratory,  or  history ;  and,  there- 
fore, although  modem  illustrations  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
ancients,  modern  history  and  poetry  are  not  encouraged  in  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  education.  But  in  divinity  a  much  wider  range 
is  opened.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  college  lectures,  which 
comprises  not  only  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  Butler's 
Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences,  his  Horae  Paulina?,  Graves  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  Bingham *s  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  and  several  other 
authors,  which  are  standard  authorities  in  theology ;  and  surely 
these  names  and  writings  are  far  fitter  to  form  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  young  men  than  any  casual  unproved  theories 
of  the  professors  of  the  day.  It  is,  in  short,  the  great  principle 
of  the  English  Universities  that  instruction  should  be  conveyed 
by  lecturing  upon  books,  and  thus  that  their  students  should 
be  saved  from  being  led  away  by  men.  How  little  is  under- 
stood of  the  real  principles  of  the  Universities  by  those  who  are 
most  virulent  in  abusing  them,  is  evident  from  this  very  fact. 
They  uphold,  it  is  said,  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  discourage  new  theories  from  their  own  professors, 
in  order  to  enslave  the  mind  to  a  thoughtless  admission  of 
received  doctrines,  and  a  bigoted  subjection  to  their  teachers. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  very  object  of  selecting  ancient,  and  par- 
ticularly Greek  writers,  is  to  accustom  the  mind  to  think,  and  rea- 
son, and  judge  for  itself,  so  far  as  judging  for  itself  is  not  folly — 
by  familiarizing  it  with  the  highest  and  most  perfect  forms  of 
human  rationalism,  thrown  out  boldly,  and  almost  recklessly,  in 
an  age  when  man  had  contrived  to  cast  oflF  every  check  of  autho- 
rity. 
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rity,  and  by  intellects  full  of  energy  and  power.  And  books  are 
selected  instead  of  living  theorists^  for  the  very  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing that  ready  servile  submission  to  authorities  to  which  young 
minds  are  prone^  and  from  which  they  can  scarcely  escape  when 
they  receive  doctrines  from  the  lips  of  their  authors^  full  of  ani- 
mation and  interest^  and  supported  by  all  the  moral  influence 
inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  teacher. 

It  is  the  great  work  of  intellectual  education  to  invigorate  the 
faculties^  to  make  the  mind  free^  active,  and  independent  of  all 
influences  but  those  of  truth  and  goodness ;  but  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  professor;  to  be  imbued  successively  with  some  new 
doctrines  of  the  day — taught  to  look  up  to  him  as  its  supreme 
authority^  and  not  to  books  of  a  past  age^  which  have  been  criti- 
cised  and  corrected,  and  which  present  doctrines  to  the  mind  with- 
out any  external  fascination — and  it  will  infallibly  sink  into  a  slave, 
unless  it  hassuflicient  vigour  to  become  a  rebel.  And  the  history 
of  Germany,  and  of  our  own  Universities,  before  the  rise  of  the 
tutorial  system,  even  guarded  as  they  were,  will  show  that  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  professorial  teaching  is  to  create  in  the  majority 
of  students  a  blind,  bigoted  adherence  to  half-concocted  and  half- 
understood  theories,  and  for  the  persons  of  the  theorists  them- 
selves a  veneration  no  less  strong  than  the  dark  ages,  as  we  pre- 
sume to  call  them^  entertained,  from  precisely  the  same  cause, 
for  their  '  subtle,  angelic,  and  irrefragible  doctors.' 

Upon  students,  indeed,  of  a  bolder  kind,  a  very  opposite  effect 
is  produced;  and  we  gladly  quote  from  Mr.  Whewell's  late 
'  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  English  University  Education,'  a 
passage  which,  though  intended  by  him  to  illustrate  the  evil  of 
making  philosophy  the  basis  of  education,  illustrates  still  more 
the  resJ  cause  of  that  evil,  and  the  mischief  of  an  unrestrained 
professorial  teaching : — 

•  I  conceive,*  he  says  (p.  41),  *  that  the  mind  of  a  young  man  em- 
ployed mainly  in  attending  to  teachers  of  this  latter  kmd,  tempted  by 
their  dependent  position  to  think  more  of  novelty  than  truth,  and  unre- 
stricted in  the  foundations  of  their  theories — that  such  a  mind  must  fail 
to  acquire  any  steady  and  unhesitating  conviction  of  the  immutable  and 
fixed  nature  of  truth.  This  constant  change  in  the  system  of  received 
doctrines  must  unsettle  and  enfeeble  his  apprehension  of  all  truths.  He 
has  no  time,  he  has  no  encouragement,  to  take  up  the  doctrines  which 
are  placed  before  him,  and  to  study  them  till  he  is  fiimly  possessed  of 
them,  secure  that  their  certainty  and  value  can  never  alter.  He  lives 
among  changes,  and  has  not  the  heart  to  labour  patiently  for  treasures 
that  may  be  ravished  from  him  by  the  next  revolution.  The  state  of 
Germany,  for  instance,  has  of  late  years  been  as  unfavourable  to  the 
intellectual  welfiire  of  its  students,  as  the  condition  of  the  most  imstable 
government  of  the  East  is  to  Uie  material  prosperity  of  its  subjects.    A 
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great  pbiloeopbical  conquest  b  made  by  Kant,  and  a  universal  empiie 
18  supposed  to  be  on  tbe  point  of  being  established.  But  Fichte,  who 
began  with  beuig'a  follower  of  Kant,  ends  by  deposing  him.  Schelling 
carries  away  the  allegiance  of  Germany  from  Fichte ;  and  then  Hegel 
becomes  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  a  younger 
Fichte  raises  the  standard  against  all  these  rulers.  Now,  amid  all  t^ 
change,  and  fear  of  change,  how  can  any  man  eat  tranquiUy  of  the  fruit 
of  his  own  field  imder  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  ?  How  can  he  cultivate 
hit  own  thoughts,  and  possess,  in  a  tranquil  and  even  spirit,  the  know- 
ledge  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  he  has  acquired  ?  He  cannot  feel 
or  relish  old  and  familiar  truths.  He  becomes  almost  irresistibly  [Mr. 
Wheweil  might  have  ventured  to  say,  inevitably]  a  wide  and  restless 
speculator,  criticizing  what  has  already  been  done  in  philosophy; 
attempting  to  guess  what  will  be  the  next  step,  and  destitute  of  those 
clear  ideas,  and  those  habits  of  exact  thought,  through  which  alone 
any  real  advances  in  knowledge  can  be  appropriated.  Again,  another 
mode  in  which  this  system  of  teaching  operates  unfavourably  upon  stu- 
dents is  this :  it  places  them  in  the  position  of  critics  instead  of  pupils. 
In  mathematical  and  other  practical  teaching,  the  teacher  is  usually 
much  the  superior  of  his  scholar ;  and  the  scholar  cannot  but  feel  this, 
and  must,  consequently,  be  led  to  entertain  a  docile  and  confiding  dis- 
position toward  his  instructor.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  system  is 
proposed,  which  offers  its  claims  to  him,  and  asks  his  assent,  which  he 
may  give  or  refuse,  he  feels  himself  placed  in  the  situation  of  an  equal 
and  a  judge  with  respect  to  his  professor :  and  if,  as  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  active-minded  young  speculators,  he  goes  through  several 
phases  of  opinion,  and  gives  his  allegiance  to  a  succession  of  teachers,  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  look  upon  them  with  a  self-complacent  levity  which 
involves  little  of  respect.  Now,  this  want  of  docility,  confidence,  and 
respect,  when  it  prevails  in  the  student  towards  his  teacher,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  a  highly-prejudicial  feeling,  and 
one  which  must  destroy  much  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  educa- 
tion thus  communicated.' 

We  trust  Mr.  Whewell  will  forgive  us  for  applying  these  just 
t*emarks  to  a  principle  different  from  his  own,  but  to  wliich  they 
are  more  appropriately  directed.  In  fact,  they  are  the  more  inte- 
resting as  being  merely  an  expansion  of  a  short  statement  made 
by  a  Greek  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  respecting  the  compara- 
tive experimental  results  of  Greek  teachiiig  by  professors  and 
Oriental  instruction  by  tutors.  It  was  not,  however,  the  study  of 
philosophy^  but  the  mode  of  teaching  it,  unrestricted  to  any  rules, 
and  unprovided  with  any  fixed,  definite,  fundamental  system,  which 
caused  the  decay  of  intellect  in  the  schools  to  which  Mr.  Whewell 
alludes.  And  where,  as  in  Oxford,  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
gvlar  and  docile  study  of  a  fixed  theory,  no  such  evil  has  been 
felt.  This  is  the  true  reason  for  making  the  ethics  of  Aristotle 
the  basis  of  the  Oxford  education.     And  if  ever  this  basis  be 
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remov^^  or  gives  way  to  the  inculcation  of  general  theories  of 
ethics^  the  effect  will  soon  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in 
the  loss  of  that  quiet  but  active,  thoughtful  tone  of  mind  which 
it  is  the  great  boast  of  her  system  to  form. 

But  the  tutorial  system  is  founded  upon  another  principle, 
also  of  the  first  importance,  though  opposed  directly  to  a  vague 
but  common  notion  of  the  present  day  respecting  human  reason. 
The  English  Universities  do  not  suppose  that  young  men  will 
learn  what  it  is  good  for  them  to  know  without  something  like 
compulsion — that  the  mind  can  be  filled  with  knowledge  by 
simple  infusion,  as  water  is  poured  into  a  bucket — or  that  it  is 
enough  to  fix  students  in  their  chairs  before  a  lecturer,  without 
a  catechetical  teaching  to  explain,  inculcate,  and  examine.  They 
know  also  that  public  professors  can  do  little  or  nothing  more  than 
deliver  their  lectures,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  evidence  lately  given 
on  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  Their  classes  are  supposed 
to  be  large :  individual  characters  and  even  names  are  unknown  to 
them ;  np  opportunities  are  allowed  of  private  communication  either 
before  or  after ;  and  no  means  exist  of  stimulating  industry  and  rous- 
ing thought  by  all  those  little  acts  of  discipline  which  are  familiar 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  personally  acquainted  with  his  pupils,  in- 
terested in  their  success,  and  intrusted  with  their  general  ma- 
nagement. They  cannot  enforce  attendance,  much  less  attention. 
And  thus  the  voluntary  principle  is  introduced  into  education, 
with  scarcely  less  startling  absurdity  than  it  is  forced  into  religion. 
As  the  teacher  is  for  the  most  part  selected  by  the  pupil,  as  ho 
cannot  punish,  must  be  cautious  not  to  ofiend,  and  must  study  tu 
please  rather  than  control,  the  youth  is  left  to  himself,  and  no 
course  of  study  can  be  forced  upon  him.  He  may  take  up  some 
favourite  branch,  and  pursue  it  with  avidity ;  but  such  caprices 
cannot  be  calculated  upon  ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  attracted,  it  must 
be  by  some  paradox,  or  extravagance,  or  novelty — something 
which  flatters  the  necessarily  wrong  taste  of  an  imperfect  mind, 
instead  of  standing  over  it  to  control  and  oppose  it.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  young  men  do  learn  under  a  professorial 
system  they  imbibe  with  more  eagerness,  and  follow  up  ynXh  more 
rapid  success,  than  in  the  Universities  of  England,  because  it 
happens  to  fall  in  with  their  own  tastes.  But  the  real  question 
is,  how  much  they  do  not  learn  which  ought  to  be  forced  even 
upon  unwilling  minds ;  and  how  much  their  real  mental  character, 
however  brilliant  in  some  one  point,  falls  short  of  that  general  cul- 
tivation, that  firm,  temperate,  and  matured  tone,  which  after  all  is 
the  perfection  of  human  reason  for  all  practical  purposes  of  life, 
and  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  produce. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  a  good  tutorial  system  is 
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far  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  than  a  body  of 
Professors.  It  may  be  added^  that  although  it  is  impossible  to 
have  tutors  too  deeply  versed  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach^  and 
some  mixture  also  of  instructioH  very  much  facilitates  right  habits 
of  study^  still  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  qualities  of 
mind  required  for  discovering  truth  and  those  necessary  for  com- 
municating it  to  others.  Tuition  by  a  bold,  speculative  cha- 
racter, will  end  in  the  encouragement  of  a  rash,  theorizing  temper, 
instead  of  diligent,  patient  learning;  and,  when  stripped^to- 
gether  of  the  power  of  original  speculation,  it  becomes  laborious 
and  wearisome.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  to  be  employed 
in  extending  the  range  of  science,  and  providing  materials  for 
study,  should  for  the  most  part — not  wholly — be  emancipated 
from  the  task  of  direct  instruction;  and  those  who  instruct 
should  in  a  great  measure  be  restricted  in  the  licence  of  ori- 
ginal theories; — one  class  should  provide  the  seed,  another 
cultivate  the  ground.  And  this  will  probably  be  allowed.  And 
still  it  will  be  urged  that  neither  of  these  duties  are  at  Oxford 
competently  discharged.  The  Professors,  it  is  said,  and  others 
who  ought  to  lead  and  extend  the  literature  of  the  country,  do 
nothing ;  and  the  tutors  are  wholly  unfit  even  for  the  drudgery 
of  teaching.  Undoubtedly  this  language  proceeds  from  those 
who  show  by  their  other  observations  that  they  know  little  of  the 
state  of  the  University,  and  are  very  unfit  to  interfere  with  its 
improvement ;  but  it  has  its  weight  and  should  be  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  whether  the  Professors  themselves  are 
eminent  in  their  several  branches  may  be  judged  from  a  former 
statement ;  and  whether  the  University  at  large  acts  forcibly  and 
as  it  ought  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  the  country,  is  to 
be  estimated  not  so  much  by  the  works  which  proceed  from 
Oxford  as  a  locality,  as  by  the  influence  of  all  its  members  upon 
the  nation  at  large.  The  Universities  are  not  places  but  societies ; 
and  though  the  instruction  of  young  men  (and  an  instruction 
which  no  one  seems  to  deny  is  more  admirably  conducted  than  in 
any  country  in  Europe)  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  one  spot,  it 
is  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
Bench  of  Bishops,  among  the  Judges,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the 
Pulpit,  and  in  every  private  gentleman's  family  of  ihe  kingdom, 
that  the  silent  but  powerful  influence  of  the  Universities  is  now 
acting. 

We  have  just  fallen  upon  a  passage  surrounded  with  a  great 
deal  of  trash,  and  all  the  false,  silly  sophistry  of  the  day,  but 
which,  coming  from  no  friendly  hand,  we  cannot  refuse  to  tran- 
scribe. After  painfully  lamenting  the  general  mediocrity  of  in- 
tellect hanging  like  a  cloud  over  the  University,  and  indulging  in 
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no  very  measured  abuse  of  its  principles,  and  the  men  who  are  at 
this  time  its  greatest  ornaments,  it  proceeds : — 

•  The  respect  and  affection  which  Oxford  has  gained  by  its  generally 
excellent  discharge  of  its  educational  duties  have  blinded  the  public  eye 
against  its  monstrous  defects,  as  to  its  higher  calling  to  place  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  literature  of  England.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  English 
Universities  that  they  furnish  for  our  young  men,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives,  an  education  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  unequalled 
in  Europe.  A  deeper  and  more  extensive  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
at  a  German  •  University ;  but  nowhere  can  there  be  found  combined 
such  a  noble  moral  training,  such  an  admirable  formation  of  character 
to  habits  of  self-government,  self-respect,  and  submission  to  authority — 
such  an  elevation  of  moral  and  even  religious  tone,  coupled  with  mental 
energy  and  active  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  exist  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  This  education  of  character  is  the  preeminent  and  best  cha- 
racteristic of  our  English  Universities.  To  their  influence  the  moral 
worth,  the  elevated  sentiments,  and  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  English 
gentry,  and,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  of  the  English 
clergy,  are  principally  due.  For  this  they  are  most  justly  rewarded 
with  the  affection  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  which  tney  thus  benefit. 
And  it  would  be  but  a  mock  and  most  deplorable  reform  which  would 
impair  or  destroy  this  social  importance  of  our  Universities.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Oxford  should  be  something  more  than  the  first  of  our 
public  schools.' — British  and  Foreign  Review^  No.  105. 

Undoubtedly  it  should ;  and  u,  instead  of  being  congregated 
in  one  place,  its  members — members,  we  mean,  of  its  governing 
body,  who  have  a  right,  and  are  bound  at  this  time  to  watch  over 
its  interests,  and  take  an  active  part  in  its  improvement — if  these 
men,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  thousand,'und  many  thousand 
more  who  have  given  up  their  direct  connexion  with  Oxford,  but 
retain  its  spirit  and  lessons  in  their  mind,  are  now  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  acting  in  its  most  important  offices,  carrying  into 
public  and  private  life  the  maxims  and  the  habits  of  their  teachers, 
and  acting  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  the  mischievous 
aggressions  of  the  day,  so  that  men  now  openly  declare  that,  unless 
Oxford  be  entirely  remodelled,  the  Church  cannot  be  destroyed, 
and  the  monarchy  must  still  be  saved — who  shall  say  that  the 
University  has  no  influence  on  the  country,  and  is  unworthy  of 
respect  at  least — even  if  respect  be  coupled  with  fear  and  re- 
proach ?  It  may,  indeed,  contribute  little,  comparatively  little, 
to  the  literature  of  the  day.  It  would  be  an  evil  hour  for  any 
seat  of  sound  instruction,  when  it  should  be  at  the  head  of  that 
vain,  restless,  presumptuous  mob  of  writers,  whose  notions  are 
swarming  forth  every  hour  from  the  press,  and  filling  the  ears  of 
what  is  called  the  reading  public,  not  with  truths^  (for  a  reading 
public  rarely  seeks  for  truths,)  but  with  frivolous  amys^nent,  dis- 
sipation, or  excitement.     « 
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There  may  be  men,  and  we  believe  the  most  learned  and  most 
thoughtful  men  in  the  University  are  among  them,  who  believe 
that  we  have  at  length  had  about  enough  of  original  publication, 
:ind  that  it  might  be  no  dismal  evil  for  the  country  if  a  conflagra- 
tion were  made  of  nearly  all  the  crudities  vented  by  half-read  men 
within  the  last  half-century,  and  a  prohibition  for  another  halfi 
century  against  any  new  book.  It  is  very  possible,  and  very  con- 
sistent with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  amelioration  of  human  nature,  to  think  that 
the  neglected  and  dust-covered  folios  of  former  ages  contain  more 
food  for  the  mind,  and  would  contribute  more  to  the  extension  of 
true  intellect,  than  all  the  ephemeral  trifles  in  which  knowledge 
is  now  volatilized,  like  the  Sibyl's  leaves,  and  new  roads  are 
macadamized  to  science,  as  if  science  could  ever  be  found  except 
at  the  end  of  long,  painful,  and  laborious  efforts.  Really  learned 
men  know,  that  except  in  physical  science,  scarcely  a  subject  can 
be  named  which  has  not  been  treated  well  by  some  previous  author. 
Sound  judging  men  will  fear  to  publish  views  of  their  own — until 
they  have  thoroughly  examined  the  views  of  others  before  them. 
Careful  and  modest  minds,  who  wish  really  to  benefit  the  world, 
and  think  nothing  of  their  own  popularity,  will  prefer  quiedy 
working  during  their  life  on  some  great  plan  which  may  only  be 
known  after  death  ;  others  will  despair  of  obtaining  a  hearing  for 
anything  but  frivolities  that  agree  with  a  vitiated  popular  taste  ; 
and  others  will  think,  and  think  justly,  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  blessing  mankind,  and  of  discharging  the  duties  of  instruction, 
than  by  rushing  into  the  mart  of  favour  in  any  shape.  And 
they  will  be  the  more  deeply  impressed  with  these  notions,  when 
they  observe  how  much  of  the  University  itself,  both  in  tone  of 
feeling  and  grasp  of  thought,  was  deteriorated  by  the  recent  ex- 
istence of  a  school  within  it  founded  on  the  very  opposite  views. 
If  it  is  now — with  the  elasticity  and  force  of  a  newly-recovered 
principle — springing  back  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  cultivating 
learning,  rather  than  speculation — it  is  because  men  are  wearied 
out  and  starved  with  those  hasty,  shallow,  hungry  attempts  at 
s[)inning  truths  out  of  the  brain  of  the  individual,  without  any 
reference  to  facts,  or  history,  or  antiquity — which  are  sometimes 
held  out  to  the  world  as  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
University  in  modern  times.  Men;  to  become  great  writers, 
really  require  something  more  than  their  own  thoughts,  their 
own  experience— *a  person  to  read  for  them  and  argue  with 
them — and  a  logical  acuteness,  sufficient  to  detect  ambiguities 
in  words,  and  to  refute  errors,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  whicli  either 
do  not  exist  amongst  any  bnt  the  ignoratit,  or  have  been  refute^ 
over  and.  over  again  by  previous  writers  on  the  subject — ^though 
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these  have  never  been  read,  and  are  not  even  known  to  exist.  It 
is  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  Universities  should  always,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  moment,  be  prepared  with  men  able  to  meet  the 
false  and  foolish  theories  which  appear  beyond  their  walls,  and  to 
crush  them.  But  the  best  mode  of  crushing  them,  and  of  influ- 
encing the  public  mind  to  good,  will  be  by  continuing  the  course 
which  Oxford,  in  particular,  has  adopted,  and  in  which  her  most 
studious  and  learned  men,  without  gaining  any  reputation  them- 
selves, but  with  infinite  benefit  to  the  country,  are  chiefly  engaged. 
Let  them  republish  old  standard  works,  instead  of  throwing  out 
new.  The  more  she  can  disseminate  accurate  and  cheap  editions  of 
good  books  already  written,  the  more  she  will  turn  the  intellect  of  the 
coimtry  into  a  safe  channel,  and  increase  its  strength  a  thousandfold. 
In  this  work  she  may  continue  to  employ  her  resident  members, 
and  to  a  very  great  extent ;  encouraging  their  studies  and  making 
them  soundly  learned  themselves,  while  they  are  contributing  to 
the  learning  of  others.  Her  magnificent  press,  and  the  revenues 
arising  from  it,  will  enable  her  in  this  manner  to  take  the  lead  of 
the  literature  of  the  country  without  any  concession  to  a  bad 
popular  taste,  or  any  departure  from  her  own  sound  and  elevated 
views  of  study.  Although  to  edit  the  works  of  others  may  seem^ 
to  some  a  menial  office,  those  who  know  the  various  reading, 
accuracy  of  inquiry,  and  general  erudition  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  such  labours,  will  understand  and  appreciate  them  ; 
but  Avhether  they  are  appreciated  or  not,  it  matters  little — if  the 
end  be  ^ood.  In  particular,  it  might  be  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  University,  to  form  a  systematic  plan  for  the  supply  of 
those  clerical  libraries  which  are  now  forming  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  which  indicate  the  general  sense  of  a  want  of 
deep  learning  in  the  clergy  to  combat  the  errors  of  the  day. 
Much  has  been  done  already  in  editions  of  English  divines. 
Could  the  University  make  a  more  acceptable  present  .to  the 
Church  and  to  the  nation,  than  by  undertaking  the  republication 
of  the  early  fathers,  and  engaging  in  it,  at  whatever  expense,  all 
the  fittest  persons  withm  her  walls  ?  They  are  becoming  every 
day  more  scarce  and  expensive  ;  and  although  to  edit  them  would 
be  no  easy  task  without  much  previous  preparation,  with  such 
men  as  Dr.  Gaisford,  Dr.  Routh,  Dr.  Cardwell,  and  Dr. 
Pusey  to  superintend  the  work,  and  the  nirniber  of  youngs 
students  who  would  be  willing  to  labour  in  it  under  their 
direction,  a  very  noble  monument  might  be  raised  to  the  honour 
of  the  University,  and  the  best  ^safeguards  of  Christianity. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying,  that  something  might>  not 
be  done  to  carry  still  further  into  effect  a  principle  already  in 
operation  respecting  college  tutors.     When  it  is  said,  that  they 
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are  for  the  most  part  men  incompetent  to.  the  task,  the  best  answer 
is,  that  thej  have  all,  without,  perhaps,  a  single  exception,  either 
shown  their  aquirements  by  publications,  or  have  been  selected  by 
the  University  at  various  times  to  discharge  such  offices  as  those 
of  public  examiners  or  select  preachers,  or  have  been  highly  dis- 
tinguished by  academical  honours.  If  they  were  incompetent, 
neither  the  results  of  their  instruction  would  prove  so  admirable 
as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be,  nor  would  their  pupils  or  the 
country  at  large  entertain  such  affection  and  reverence  for  the 
place  of  their  education.  They  are  not  chosen,  as  ignorant  men 
assert,  from  interest  or  with  carelessness,  but  are  selected  from 
the  most  distinguished  fellows — and  the  fellows,  consistently,  from 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  University — or  at  least,  from 
the  most  distinguished  candidates  that  come  within  the  founder^s 
limitation ;  and  in  several  instances,  in  order  *to  retain  eminent 
services,  tutors  have  been  continued  in  the  office  even  after  mar- 
riage. Instead  of  surprise  that  not  more  are  known  by  their 
publications  (and  many  are  known),  those  who  understand  the 
state  of  the  University  must  be  more  astonished  that  so  many  men, 
who  in  any  profession  would  rise  into  the  highest  eminence,  are 
content  in  Oxford  to  occupy  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  a 
laborious  service,  which  affords  no  remuneration  at  the  time 
higher  than  is  enjoyed  by  an  upper  clerk  in  a  banking-house, — 
which  excludes  them  from  marriage, — which  is  precariously  de- 
pendent on  their  health, — and  which,  now  that  all  hopes  are  to  be 
cut  off  of  obtaining  the  proper  reward  for  their  labour  in  the 
cathedral  patronage,  can  lead  to  nothing  better  than  a  distant 
chance  of  a  moderate  living.  And  yet  the  surprise  ceases  to 
those  who  know  the  characters  who  are  thus  sacrificing  their 
worldly  advantage  to  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  now  calumniated 
occupation,  for  which  the  country  can  never  adequately  repay 
them.  *  My  lord,'  says  Bishop  Louth,  in  reply  to  a  violent  and 
wrong-headed  opponent — (and  if  the  answer  was  true  in  his  day, 
it  is  far  truer  at  the  present,  and  offers  a  just  account  of  the  charm 
of  an  University  life) — 

•  My  lord,  I  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages,  both  public  and  private,  which  that  famous  seat  of 
learning  so  largely  a£fords.  I  spent  many  happy  years  in  that  illustrious 
society,  in  a  well-regulated  course  of  useful  discipline  and  studies,  and 
in  the  agreeable  and  improving  commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars ; 
in  a  society  where  emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy, 
contention  without  animosity,  incited  industry  and  awakened  genius ; 
where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  generous  freedom  of  thought^ 
were  raised,  encouraged,  and  push^  forward  by  example,  by  commenda- 
tion, and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  same  atmosphere  that  the 
Hookers,  the  Chillingworths,  and  the  Lockes  had   breathed  before, 
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whose  lieneTdence  and  humanity  were  as  extensive  .as  their  vast  genius 
and  their  comprehensive  knowledge ;  who  always  treated  their  adver- 
saries with  civility  and  respect ;  who  made  candour,  moderation,  and 
liheral  judgment  as  much  the  rule  and  law,  as  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course ;  who  did  not  amuse  their  readers  with  empty  declamations  and 
fine-spun  theories  of  toleration,  while  they  were  themselves  agitated 
with  a  furious  inquisitorial  spirit,  seizing  every  one  they  could  lay  hold 
on,  for  presuming  to  dissent  from  them  in  matters  the  most  indifierent, 
and  dragging  them  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  abusive  controversy. 
And  do  you  reproach  me  with  my  education  in  this  place,  and  with  my 
relation  to  this  most  respectable  body,  which  I  shall  always  esteem  my 
greatest  advantage  and  my  highest  honour? — Letter  io  the  Author  of 
•  The  Divine  Legation.^ 

So  also  Sir  William  Jones^  speaking  of  his  Commentaries  on 
Asiatic  Poetry : — 

*  Whether  this  work  will  please  the  French  or  their  admirers  is  to  mc 
of  little  concern,  provided  it  prove  acceptable  to  my  country,  and  to  that 
renowned  University  in  which  I  received  my  education.  •  With  a  view 
to  the  honour  of  both,  these  Commentaries  were  undertaken  and  pub- 
lished ;  nor  is  there  any  wish  so  near  my  heart  as  that  all  my  labours,  past 
o^r  future,  may  be  useful  and  agreeable  to  them.  What  my  fortune  may 
be  I  know  not ;  this,  however,  I  know,  that  the  most  anxious  object  of 
my  heart  is,  after  having  nm  my  career,  to  retire  in  advanced  life  to  the 
ever-beloved  retreiat  of  the  University,  not  with  a  view  to  indulge  my- 
self in  indolence,  which  my  disposition  abhors,  but  to  enjoy  a  dignified 
leisure  in  the  uninterrupted  cultivation  of  letters.* 

It  is  with  a  similar  feeling  that  men  are  now  indi^ced  to 
undertake  those  offices  of  tuition  which  otherwise  could  present 
little  but  heavy  labour  in  youth,  and  almost  poverty  in  old  age. 
tor  the  fellowships  of  the  College,  on  an  average,  scarcely  amount 
to  150Z.  a-jear.  The  situation  of  tutor,  except  in  one  or  two  of 
the  largest  colleges,  is  worth  little  more  than  200Z.  If  a  man 
devotes  himself  wholly  to  it,  he  becomes  often  unfitted  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  studies  for  subsequent  parochial  duties ;  and 
the  University  has  no  patronage.  And  yet  it  is, expected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  for  this  income  young  men  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  tutors  of  the  highest  possible  attainments;  and  no 
surprise  or  gratitude  is  felt  when  the  demand  is  nearly  realized  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  college  tutors  are  in  fact  the  body  from 
which  the  University  professors,  the  heads  of  our  great  schools, 
many  of  our  bishops,  even  our  most  eminent  judges  (witness 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell),  have  been  selected ;  and  that 
they  render  Oxford  now,  to  all  who  delight  in  a  combination 
of  active  thought,  unaffected  and  unambitious  learning,  earnest 

K'ety,  and  true  benevolence,  the  most  fascinating  society  in  Eng- 
,  nd.  Still  we  do  Indeed  sincerely  wish  that  some  arrangement  may 
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he  nmdtr  by  wbScbtliift  adssiivbld  body  of  men  ft&Ay  be  MiMM  to 
divide  their  studies  more  than  they  have  done  hitherto.  In  ki^ 
collets,  where  the  nmnber  of  pupils  admits  of  several  tutors^ 
this  is  abeady  done.  But  nothing  presses  so  much  on  the  atten- 
tions of  the  real  reformers  within  the  University  as  the  necessity,  of 
arranging  some  plan  by.which>  to  a  still  greater  extent,  both  jHri- 
vate  and  public  tutors,  after  having  finished  their  general  prepa- 
ratory course,  may  confine  themselves  separately  to  tome  one 
Wanch  of  science.  Here  is  a  change  which'  is  absolutely  neces'* 
sary,  and  perhaps  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  venture  to 
oSet  some  suggestions  on  it. 

Some  information  also  might  be  given  on*a  subject  whidi  has 
been  Exposed  to  the  most  serious  misi«presentationi^->the  eqpensM 
of  students,  and  also  on  the  general  principles  which  r^^ate  the 
discipline  of  colleges.  But  we  shall  abstain,  fer  the  present  from 
touching  on  these  points,  which  would  lead  to  some  lengthened 
statements.  And  as  there  never,  we  believe,  was  a  time  in  whidi 
the  body  •of  young  students  was  so  orderly  and  so  general^  well- 
principled  as  at  present,  in  which  so  few  instances  oocvrred  of 
dissipation  and  extravagance/  and  when  those  who  are  capable  of 
judging  were  so  satisfied  with  their  general  management,  it  is 
less  necessary  to  enter  upon  them  at  this  moment. 

But  there  is  a  very  different  subject  on  which  a  peculiar  cl&ss 
df  persons  are  attacking  thej  University  of  Oxford,  and  on  which 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  No  ca- 
lumnies on  its  insfitiiHions  have  been  recently  circulated  without 
alluding  to  it,  and  scarcely  any  society  is  found  interested  in 
religion  or  the  Church  where  it  is  not  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and, 
we  must  also  add,  the  subject  of  the  grossest  niisrepresentatioBS 
and  ignorance— ignorance  of  both  kinds,  of  facts  and  of  principles. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  at  this  moment  chao'ged  with 
popery.  Ludicrous  as  the  notion  is  to  persons  on  the  spot,  men 
have  been  found  gravely  to  assert  that  it  is  introducmg  every  day 
a  number  of  strange  papistical  ceremonies — that  all  the  founda- 
tions of  Protestantism  are  undermined-^  and  that  a  deliberate  con- 
jjpiracy  exists  to  restore  the  religion  of  Rome.  At  first  mgfat, 
sensible  men  are  tempted  to  treat  such  extravagancies  as  Aey 
deserve,  with  ridicule,  and  even  to  be  amused  with  their  absurdi^ ; 
but  religion  is  not  a  suUect  for  laughter  in  any  shape ;  and  ab- 
surdities widely  circulated  slide  into  popular  belief  as  ea^y  as 
truths;  and  ought  never  to  be  despised. 

In  reality  the  University  of  Oxford  b  at  this  time,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  Ei^laend  j  and  is  more 
dreaded*  by  the  Romanists,  whom  it  is  accused  of  supporting, 
Aan  by  idtra- Protestants  tbnnselves.     It  is  revivitig  and  dissena- 
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wnBng  tbeprindplei^— mt  principles  of  ber  own>  but  principles  of 
tii0  Cfaiirch  of  EngUnd-'— which  offer  the  only  means  of  destroying 
popery.  But  because  many  men  do  not  understand  either  the  nm^ 
ture  of  popery,  nor  the  principles  or  history  of  their  own  churchy  adA 
hare  no  power  to  distinguish  between  the  Catholicism  which  they 
all  profess^  and  the  Romanism  with  which  it  was  corrupted ;  and 
have  taken  up  in  ignorance  false  views  and  doctrines  which  never 
were  sanctioned  by  their  Churchy  though  they  have  recently  been 
allowed  to  circulate  without  pubUc  contradiction ;  therefore  they 
are  startled  and  alarmed  at  tmths  which  they  cannot  separate 
from  errors,  and  imagine  principles  to  be  novelties  which  in  reality 
are  the  old,  uniform,  undisputed  tenets  of  our  greatest  and 
soundest  divines^  The  entire  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history^ 
and  of  pokmical  theolc^,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  in  re^* 
cent  attacks  upon  what  is  called  the  Oxford  School  of  Divinity^  is 
as  surprising  as  it  is  lamentable. 
■   The  real  fetcts  of  the  dase  are  these  i-^ 

'  A  oDurse  of  publications  bearing  on  the  present  state  of  theo* 
logy,  and  which  have  excited  considerable  attention,  have  lately 
been  sent  out,  not  from  the  University  as  a  body,  but  from  a  few 
individuals,  men  whom  if  strangers  have  ventured  to  call  Phari- 
sees  and  mystics,  friends  who,  without  connexion  as  a  party,  or 
perhaps  perfect  coincidence  of  opinions,  yet  love  and  honour 
them  for  their  ard^tit  piety,  their  deep  leamifig,  and  their  Ckristiffn 
practice,  may  be  permitted  to  describe  as  the  most  distinguished, 
most  beloved,  and  most  valued  members  of  the  whole  University. 
The  object  of  these  publications  has  been  expressly  and  re* 
peatedly  stated.  It  was  not  to  vent  any  new  aphaans,  or  to  form  a 
new  school  of  theology,  but  to  recal  the  minds,  especially  of  the 
clergy,  to  the  old  standard  divinity  of  their  Church ;  to  revive  the 

Eeat  Catholic  doctrines  on  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
:ed  at  the  Reformation ;  to  give  the  clergy  the  only  weapons  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  resist  the  dissent  of  popery  and  the  popeiy 
of  dissent ;  to  mark  clearly  that  middle  course  which  the  Church 
of  England  endeavours  to  preserve  between  superstition  on  the 
one  hand  and  licentiousness  on  the  other ;  to  revive  the  study  of 
eoclesiastioal  history ;  to  point  out  to  religious  men  their  proper 
oonnexion  with  antiquity  j  to  open  a  wider  range  of  theolo^eal 
aetudies;  and  to  bring  again  to  li^t  the  treasures  of  theological 
knowledge  and  sincere  piety ;  which,  whether  mixed  with  errors 
or  not,  all  learned  men  agree  to  exist  in  the  ancient  Fathers  ef 
tlie  Church. 

What  theiB  is  in  such  a  plan  unworthy  of  a  learned  body,  dan- 

gerous  to  Protestantism,  injurious  to  true  piety,  or  tending  to  the 

encotmigemetit  of  mysticism,  must  be  M%  to  those  todisoeff»r 
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whose  acute  vision  has  discerned  what  no  men  before  ever  dis- 
cemed^  that  the  study  of  the  early  fathers  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  that  popery,  which  the  merest  schoolboy  in  ecclesistical 
history  knows  to  have  grown  up  by  setting  their  evidence  at  nought, 
and  to  have  been  mainly  overthrown  at  the  Reformation  by  refer- 
ence to  their  primitive  authority. 

Undoubtedly  when  any  plan  is  formed  for  producing  an  im- 
pression upon  public  opinion,  it  must  emanate  from  some  combi- 
nation of  individuals,  from  something  like  a  party ;  and  the  prin* 
ciples  diffused  must  be  viewed  as  the  principles  of  the  persons 
who  disseminate  them.  But,  as  if  to  guard  in  every  possible  way 
against  the  name  and  appearance  of  such  an  evil  as  a  party  within 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  great  part  of  the  publications  alluded  to 
have  been  reprints  of  old  valuable  tracts,  chiefly  against  popery, 
e;ctracts  from  English  divines,  or  portions  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
If  any  doctrine  has  been  advocated,  it  has  been  expressly  put  for-» 
ward  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  implied  in  her 
formularies,  confirmed  by  her  teachers.  If  any  return  has  been 
suggested  to  usages  recently  dropped,  the  reference  has  been  to 
the  rubric  of  the  liturgy.  Not  an  instance  can  be  named  of  an 
attempt  to  put  an  individual  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  or  to  establish 
any  opinion  except  on  the  foundation  of  the  English  Church,  and 
of  that  Church  to  which  it  professedly  adheres,  the  Catholic  Chris* 
tianity  of  old.  And  whether  men  like  or  dislike  the  doctrines 
thus  put  forward,  they  must  be  remioded,  though  unable  perhaps, 
from  the  shallowness  of  their  theological  learning,  to  cope  with 
such  questions,  that  they  can  argue  only  in  one  way.  The  doc- 
trines are  adduced  as  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  of 
that  early  Church  which  is  expressly  recognised  by  her  as  her  au- 
thority and  guide.  If  they  are  to  be  refuted,  it  must  be  done,  not 
by  declamation  or  clamour  against  popery  or  by  notions  of  expe- 
diency, but  by  express  proof  from  history,  and  from  the  works  of 
our  great  divines,  that  the  Church  of  England  never  professed 
them  herself,  never  admitted  a  reference  on  such  points  to  the 
early  Church,  or,  if  the  reference  was  admitted,  that  the  early 
Church  gave  no  support  to  the  views  now  inculcated.  And  those 
who  now  suggest  them  will  then  be  the  first  to  abandon  them. 
Nothing,  however,  but  learning,  real,  soimd,  deep  learning,  can 
meet  the  question ;  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  clergy  generally, 
and  especially  the  alarmists  of  popery,  betake  themselves  to  the 
English  divines  and  the  early  fathers,  the  sooner,  if  their  aid  is 
required,  will  they  be  able  to  save  the  Church  from  the  ruin 
which  they  affect  to  imagine  is  now  threatened  on  its  purity  and 
simplicity.  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  theology  of  the 
question,  but  we  do  wish  to  impress  on  them  that  it  is  a  question, 
not  of  fancy  but  of  fact, — not  of  feeling  but  of  learning.  In 
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In  the  mean  lime,  without  any  discussion  of  the  kind— although 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  assemblies  of  clergymen  holding 
peculiar  opinions  were  actually  called  for  the  purpose  of  cotm- 
teracting  the  spirit  of  these  miscalled  new  doctrines — without  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts — without  even  reading  the  works  them- 
selves— men  have  been  found  to  circulate  the  most  idle  stories  and 
most  slanderous  statements^  to  brand  the  character  not  only  of 
individual  writers,  but  of  the  University  at  large.  They  have 
been  denounced  as  mystics  by  one,  m  papists  by  another,  bs  for- 
malists by  a  third,  as  trmovators  by  a  fourth,  and  by  a  fifth,  whom, 
from  respect  to  his  warm-heartedness,  little  as  we  can  value  either 
his  judgment  or  his  learning,  we  will  not  name  in  conjunctbn 
with  a  publication  at  which  even  his  best  friends  blushed  with 
shame,  '  Pharisees  and  Hypocrites.*  And  this  in  the  very  pages  in 
which  Dr.  Hampden's  name  viras  brought  forward  to  charge  those 
persons  with  needlessly  traducing  the  opinions  and  insulting  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  only  difiTered  from  them  in  sentiment. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  parties  on  that  occasion,  which  might  not  be  unin- 
structive,  as  illustrating  the  real  bigotry  of  liberality  and  the 
intolerance  of  imiversed  toleration.  But  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  truly  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  ever  since  the  close  of  those  painful  pro- 
ceedings, it  has  been  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  promoted  them 
to  abstain  from  any  observation  which  might  give  pain  to  Dr. 
Hampden  himself.  They  would  not  shrixik  from  censuring  the 
opinions,  but  they  never  would  consent  to  persecute  the  man. 
They  preferred  submitting  to  abuse  rather  than  give  fresh  un- 
easiness, when  it  could  possibly  be  avoided  without  a  compromise 
of  duty.  But  from  late  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  from  misconceptions  throughout  the  country,  it  may  seem  not 
unadvisable  to  restate  the  few  facts  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
University  on  that  occasion  is  to  be  judged.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  opposition  to  Dr.  Hampden  was  a  political  movement.  Dr. 
Hampden  was  never  known,  and  therefore  never  was  obnoxious, 
to  the  University  for  any  political  opinions.  He  was  a  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive man,  living  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all  parties  until 
he  published  his  Bampton  Lectures,  and  long  afterwards.  It  is 
not  true  that  those  lectures  were  received  at  that  time  without 
suspicion  or  disapprobation*  The  very  parties  who  afterwards 
came  forward  publicly  to  censure  them,  not  only  censured  them 
at  the  time  in  private,  but  it  was  found  had  actually  drawn  out  in 
form  the  objectionable  principles,  and  still  more,  had  some  of 
(hem  proposed  to  bring  them  formally  before  the  University,  but 
were  induced  to  abstain  by  reluctance  to  such  a  painful  proceed- 
ing. 
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ing,  and  in  thii  ho]^  that  the  work  itself^  from  the  alitiyliMl^ss 
of  its  subject^  would  not  meet  with  general  circulation. 

It  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Hampden  after  thit  waa  appointed 
Profefior  of  Moral  Philoiophj  bj  the  University.  He  was 
appmnted  by  five  electors^  three  of  whom  were  not  necessarily 
theologians.  One  of  them,  the  most  eminent  scholar  and  divine 
in  Oxford,  is  imderstood  to  have  remonstrated  against  it.  But 
ihe  University  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

(t  is  not  true  that  the  Bampton  Lectures  were  the  only  work 
in  which  errors^  and  dangerous  errors^  were  seen.  Dr.  Hampden 
published  others,  all  of  which  were  carefully  examined,  and  one 
of  them,  the  moment  it  appeared,  had  been  answered  directly ; 
though,  at  the  especial  suggestion  of  the  very  persons  falsely  called 
his  persecutors,  his  name  was  not  alluded  to,  that  personal  conr 
troveray  in  the  University  might  not  be  provoked. 

And  it  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Hampden  advocated  the  admission 
of  Dissenters.  His  name  stands  at  this  moment  appended  to  a 
protest  against  that  measure,  in  common  with  the  other  beads  of 
houses.  And  yet,  if  his  views  were  favourable  to  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  first  principles  of  theological  and  all  other  in- 
struction, we  are  quite  prepared  to  contend  that  this  alone  was 
sufficient  to  render  him  an  unfit  person  to  fill  the  theological 
dudr. 

But  it  is  true,  that  when  the  name  of  Dr.  Hampden  was  men** 
lioned  for  that  appointment,  it  became  an  anxious  consideration 
how  a  danger  apprehended  to  the  University  and  the  Church 
might  best  be  obviated.  Representations  were  made  privately 
both  to  the  Ministers  and  the  Crown,  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  but  were  not  listened  to ;  and  the  very  silence  which  had 
been  previously  observed  from  desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  an 
individual,  was  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  University  had 
eoncurred  in  his  opinions. 

We  will  ask  the  most  intolerant  advocate  for  tolemtion,  in  what 
way  it  was  possible  for  the  University  to  remain  inactive  any 
longer,  without  for  ever  oompromisiug  its  character,  and  giving  its 
assent  to  principles  which  conscientiously  it  believed  to  be  full  of 
error  and  of  mischief?  And  if,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Melt- 
bourne,  this  view  isassimied  to  be  false,  and  the  works  themselves 
innocent,  will  the  calumniators  of  the  University  bring  forward, 
even  from  those  who  opposed  the  proceeding,  a  single  competent 
judge  who  will  pronounce  them  safe  ?  Many  men  disliked  the 
notion  of  publicly  condemning  them.  One  or  two  distinguished 
scholars  in  the  University  resisted  it.  But  net  one  pf  them  came 
forward  to  deny,  and  privately  they  were  known  to  declare,  that 
their  opinion  of  the  principles  themselves  oempletely  ^oindded 

with 
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WiUi  IhUt  ^  Ao  Unweniiy  at  large.  And.bilw  general  a  seme 
waa  enteriaiaed  d  Iheir  objectionable  nature^  might  be  inferred, 
from  the  very  mixed  cbaraoters  who  acted  on  the  committee. 
Two  of  them  undoubtedly  were  attached  to  what  if  termed  the 
Oxford  theology,  but  of  the  other  four,  three  were  wholly  uncon-* 
liected  with  any  party,  and  the  fourth,  a  moBt  amoable  man,  waa 
decidedly  opposed  to  it. 

Was  the  University  to  be  precluded  from  the  right  of  forming 
its  judgment,  or  from  the  power  of  expressing  it>  or  from  the 
duty,  positively  enjoined  by  its  statutes,  and  still  more  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  institutions,  of  guarding  its  students  against 
error,  and  the  Church  against  corruption  ?  Are  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  ministers  the  only  portion  of  the  conmiunity 
who  are  to  be  denied  a  sense  of  truth,  and  permission,  to  foUaw 
their  conscience  ?  Or  is  all  truth  to  be  abandoned  at  onee,  and 
every  man  who  distinguishes  light  from  darkness,  or  good  from 
evil,  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  bigot  and  a  persecutor  ?  TUs,  indeed^ 
it  the  end  to  which  we  are  rapidly  hastenii^.  And  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  might  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  madness-*** 
might  raise  her  vcnce  to  ^  last  moment  in  defence  of  truth--^she 
did  express,  by  a  public  act,  her  distrust  of  Dr.  Hampden's 
opinions.  She  chose  the  only  mode  of  dcnng  this  which  it  appeared 
was  legally  open.  It  was  coupled  with  nothing  personally  offensive 
to  him — nothing  which  interfered  witb.  his  personal  advantages,  or 
could  in  any  sense  be  called  persecution..  Some  public  papers, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  University,  did  indeed  indulge  in 
violent  language,  both  towards  himself  and  the  Ministry;  but 
they  were  openly  checked  by  the  persons  most  actively  engaged  in 
the  proceedings.  Within  Oxford,  nothing  throughout  them  was 
uttered  having  reference  to  the  Ministry,  or  disrespectful  to  Dr. 
Hampden ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  every  endeavour  was  made  by 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  to  soften  a  painful  duty  with 
acts  of  personal  deference  to  himself.  And  when  once  what.truth 
required  had  been  done,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
further  distress  to  his  feelings.  Yet  the  University  is  to  be 
charged  with  a  bigoted,  ferocious^  and  persecuting  spirit;  and  a 
simple  expression  of  opinion,  and  withdrawal  of  a  mere  honorary 
priinilege,  is  spoken  of  like  the  sanguinary  acts  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition ! 

Men  may  indeed  be  alarmed  when  such  language  is  permitted 
to  be  uttered,  even  in  the  seat  of  the  Legislature,  and  no  one  is 
bold  enough  to  rise  and  do  more  than  timidly  espouse  what  ought 
to  claim  gratitude  and  applause.  If  men  wish  to  see  not  only 
doctrinal  truths,  but  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  over- 
turned,  all  moRd  laws  ahrog^ted^  all  knowledge  conlDunded-rr^ 

they 
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they  will  permit  the  miserable  indifference  to  truth,  the  cool 
scepticism^  which  is  rising  on  every  side  mider  the  cloak  of  tolera- 
tion and  benevolence^  to  spread  and  be  encowaged.  But  of  all 
frightful  symptoms  in  the  present  state  of  society,  this  is  the  most 
frightful.  '  Certainly/  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  it  is  Heaven  upon 
earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity' — ^but  he  adds  also, 
'  to  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth.'  But 
what  truth  can  be  retained,  if  nothing  is  to  be  censured  as  error  ? 
And  how  are  men  to  teach  others,  if  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  proclaim  what  they  believe  themselves  ? 

Happily  the  University  of  Oxford  is  not  yet  infected  with  this 
timorous  and  ignorant  spirit.  Her  institutions  have  secured  her 
from  the  cavillings  and  dissensions  which  have  engendered  in  all 
around  her  doubt  and  distrust.  Her  piety  and  practical  goodness 
ensure  her  the  best  resting-place  for  reason  in  the  sense  of  aa 
ever-present  Providence.  Her  learning  and  honest  zeal  to  dis- 
charge her  duties  combined  together  teach  her,  with  Lord  Bacon, 
that  ^  antiquity  deserveth  that  reverence,  that  men  should  make 
a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover  what  is  the  best  way;  but  when 
the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make  progression  ;*  and  in  that 
progression  to  regulate  her  changes  by  the  maxim  of  the  same  great 
man :  '  It  were  good  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow 
the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarcely  to  be  perceived.' 

With  the  same  Lord  Bacon — (and  we  quote  him,  not  as  a 
supreme  authority  in  philosophy  or  in  practice — far  from  it; — ^but 
as  the  man  whose  name  has  been  most  abused  to  sanction  opinions 
and  plans  which  in  his  sober  moments  he  was  the  first  to  condemn) 
. — With  Lord  Bacon  the  University  of  Oxford  thinks,  as  a  learned 
.body,  that  her  first  duty  is  to  God,  and  her  next  to  man.  '  She 
does  not  act  (JOe  Augment  Sclent)  as  if  there  were  sought  in 
knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  cast  a  searching  and  restless 
spirit^  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for 
strife  and  contention,  or  a  shop  for  profit  nnd  sale ;  but  rather  a 
rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man.' 

She  agrees  with  him  that  physical  science,  howevter  useful,  is 
but  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  human  knowledge,  and  if  carried 
into  higher  regions  of  truth,  can  only  breed  ignorance  and  evil. 

*  Tf  any  man '  (he  says)  *  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these 
sensible  atld  material  things,  to  attain  that  light  whereby  he  may  reveal 
unto  himself  the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then,  indeed,  is  he  spoiled  by 
vain  philosophy ;  fvr  the  contemplation  of  God's  creatures  and  woika 

produceth 
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produceth  (having  regard  to  tlie  works  and  creatures  themselves)  know- 
ledge ;  but  having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder, 
which  is  broken  knowledge.  And,  therefore,  it  was  most  aptly  said  h^ 
one  of  Plato's  school — *'  That  the  sense  of  men  carrieth  a  resemblance 
with  the  sun,  which,  as  we  see,  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the  terrestrial 
globe ;  but  then,  again,  it  obscureth  and  concealeth  the  stars  and  celes- 
tial globe."  So  doth  the  sense  discover  natural  things — ^but  it  darkeneth 
and  shutteth  up  divine.' — De  Augment.  Scient, 

As  giving  a  stimulus  to  inquiry,  earnestly,  and  yet  moderately, 
slie  agrees  with  him — 

*  that  a  man  cannot  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of 
God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's  works — divinity  or  philosophy  5  but 
rather  that  men  should  endeavour  an  endless  progress  or  proficience  in 
both ;  only  let  them  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to 
swelling — to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and,  again,  that  they  do  not 
unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these  learnings  together.' 

In  giving  a  practical  direction  to  all  studies^  she  agrees  with 
him,  also,  that  what  most 

*  dignifies  and  exalts  knowledge,  is  when  contemplation  and  action  are 
more  nearly  and  straightly  conjoined  and  united  together  than  they  have 
been ;  and  knowledge  is  not  made  as  a  courtezan  for  pleasure  and  vanity 
only — or  as  a  bondwoman,  to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's  use — but 
as  a  spouse,  for  generation,  fruit,  and  comfort.' 

As  an  ecclesiastical  body,  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  she  also  thinks  with  him — or  rather  he  thought  with  her, 
and  with  all  wise  and  humble  Christians — that 

^  the  contradiction  of  tongues  doth  everywhere  meet  with  us  out  of  the 
tabernacle  of  God ;  therefore,  whithersoever  thou  shalt  turn  thyself  thou 
shalt  find  no  end  of  controversies,  except  thou  withdraw  thyself  into  that 
tabernacle.  Thou  wilt  say  it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church ;  but  hear  and  note ;  there  was  in  the  tabernacle 
the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  the  testimony,  or  tables  of  the  law ;  what  dost 
thou  tell  me  of  the  husk  of  the  taoernacle  without  the  kernel  of  the 
testimony  ?  the  tabernacle  was  ordained  for  the  keeping  and  delivering 
over  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  testimony.  In  like  manner,  the  custody 
and  passing  over  of  the  Scriptures  is  committed  unto  the  Church,  but 
the  life  of  the  tabernacle  is  the  testimony.' — Mediiaiiones  Sacra. 

If  the  University  had  wished  to  lay  down,  in  the  words  of  a 
layman,  the  very  principles  which  she  supported  in  her  censure 
upon  Dr.  Hampden,  she  might  again  have  spoken  by  the  tongue 
of  Lord  Bacon.  Dr.  Ham}Klen  propose  to  employ  reason  upon 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity,  but  to  exclude  it  from  all 
power  of  drawing  inferences  from  them.  The  University  denied 
both  propositions,  and  so  expressly  does  Ix)rd  Bacon  :— 

•  Sound  theology  (he  says)— which,  in  our  idiom,  we  call  divinity- 
is  grounded  only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not  upon  the 
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ligbt  of  omtlire ;  ind  the  doctrine  of  rdigion,  as  well  moral  as  myitioal« 
is  not  to  be  attained  Imt  by  inspuntion  a9d  rdevation  from  God.  And 
the  use  of  human  leason  m  religion  is  of  two  sorts :  the  former  in  the 
conception  and  apprehension  of  the  myeteries  of  God  to  us  revealed  ^ 
the  ouier  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  and  direction  there- 
upon. The  former  extendeth  to  the  mysteries  themselves ;  but  how  ?  by 
way  of  illustration,  and  not  by  way  of  argument.  The  latter  consisteth, 
indeed,  of  probation  and  argument.  For  after  the  articles  and  principles 
of  religion  are  placed  and  exempted  from  examination  of  reason,  it  is 
then  permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  and  inferences  from,  and 
according  to  the  analogy  of  them,  for  our  better  direction.* — De  Aug- 
meni. 

Lord  Bacon  did  not  deny  that  erroneous  opinions  might  exists 
and  ought  to  be  checked.  He  urged^  indeed,  the  distinction 
tietween  points  fundamental  and  points  indifferent;  but  the 
example  he  held  out  to  the  Church  was  this — an  example  which 
the  University  has  endeavoured  to  follow— 

*  We  see  (says  he)  Moses,  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyp- 
tian fight,  he  did  not  say,  "  Why  strive  you?"  but  drew  his  sword,  an4 
slew  the  Egyptian ;  but  when  he  saw  the  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said, 
"  You  are  brethren,  why  strive  you?**  If  the  point  of  doctrine  be  an 
Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  recon- 
ciled;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite,  though  in  the  wrong,  then  "  Why  strive 
jrou?"  '  . 

So,  also,  if  interpretations  of  Scripture,  deeper  than  the  word^ 
,  themselves,  are  censured  as  mystical  and  popish — for  this  chargfe 
is  now  brought  forward  against  what  is  termed  the  Oxford  theo- 
logy— what  says  Lord  Bacon  ? — 

*  The  Scriptures  being  written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the 
succession  of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight  of  all  heresies,  contradictions, 
differing  estates  of  the  Church,  yea,  and  particularlv  of  the  elect,  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  sense  of 
the  place,  and  respectively  towards  that  present  occasion  whereupon  the 
words  were  uttered,  or  in  precise  congruity  or  contexture  with  the  words 
before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  principal  scope  of  the  place — 
but  have  in  themselves,  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  distributively 
in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and  streams  of  doctrine  to  water 
the  Church  in  every  part;  and,  therefore,  as  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it 
were,  the  main  stream  or  river,  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly,  and  some- 
times the  allegorical  or  typicd,  are  they,  whereof  the  Church  hath  most- 
use ;  not  that  I  wish  m^  to  be  bold  in  allegories,  or  indulgent,  or  light 
in  allusions — ^but  that  I  do  much  condemn  that  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  only  after  the  manner  as  men  use  to  interpret  a 
profane  book.' — De  Augment,  Sclent, 

It  is  Interesting,  but  painful,  to  see  how  boldly  this  ignorant  and 
shsdlow-minded  age  is  b^'inging  forward  great  names  to  sanction 
wbM  Aey  wholly  reprob^t^,     Lortl  Bacon  waa,  at  times,  violeni^ 
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and  even  abusive.  The  miiuse  wfiich  had  been  made  of  the 
physical  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  exasperated  him  to 
indulge  in  language  which  he  afterwards  checked  ;•  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  path  of  inquiry  which  had  been  long  shut  up 
fostered  in  him  visionary  hopes  of  human  improvement,  ^nd  ah 
overweening  passion  for  physical  science,  an*  the  philoffojphy 
of  experience.  But  in  practical  matters  he  was  indeed  a  great 
man;  and  we  gladly  refer  to  his  judgment  the  notions  of  tbos^ 
noisy,  conceited  theorists,  who  so  loudly  profess  to  follow  bim, 
but  evidently  know  nothing  of  bis  principles. 

In  the  same  manner  we  must  deal  with  the  alarmists  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fathers — those  who  think  that  the  Church  of  Engw 
land  acknowledges  no  deference  to  their  testimony ;  and  that  Pro- 
testantism or  rather, — (for  the  very  name  of  Protestantism,  cold, 
and  negative,  and  sceptical  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  abolished  among 
us), — that  true  Evangelical  Catholic  Christianity  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  purity  unless  we  cut  off  all  connexion  with  Christian 
antiquity.  We  refer  them  to  Bishop  Jewell — the  great  apologist 
for  the  Church  of  England,  tjie  great  opponent  of  popery— by 
no  means  the  most  rigid  advocate  for  high  eqcleilia^ti^  discipline. 
'He  says,  in  his  answer  to  Harding  :— 

*  Hiese  be  cases— not  of  wit,  but  of  faitb-*not  of  eloquence,  but  of 
truth— not  invented  or  devised  by  us,  but  from  Uie  apostles  and  holy 
fathers,  and  founders  of  the  Ohurcm,  by  long  succession  brought  unto  us. 
We  sro  not  the  devisers  thereof,  but  only  the  keepers^-not  the  masten*, 
but  the  scholars.  Touching  the  substance  of  religion,  we  believe  that 
the  ancient  Catholic  learned  fathers  believed,  we  do  that  they  did,  we  say 
that  they  said,  and  marvel  only  in  whatsoever  ye  see  them,  if  ye  see  us 
join  unto  the  same.  It  is  one  great  comfort  (he  concludes)  that  we  see 
their  faith  and  our  faith  to  agree  in  one.  And  we  pity  and  lament 
your  miserable  case  (he  is  writing  to  a  papist),  that  having  of  your- 
selves erected  a  doctrine  contrary  to  all  the  ancient  fathers,  yet  would 
thus  essay  to  colour  the  same,  and  to  deceive  the  people  only  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  ancient  fieithers.' 

And  in  the  same  manner  we  will  conclude  with  a  passage,  not 
from  a  clerical  authority,  but  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  '  History 
of  the  World,'  which  we  trust  will  not  be  wholly  thrown  away 
upon  those  who  are  terrified  at  the  formalism  vrith  which  the 
University  is  charged,  and  which  consists  in  honouring  the  House 
of  God,  and  respecting  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  It  could 
not  perhaps  find  words  more  truly  expressive  of  its  spirit : — 

*  TThe  reverend  care,'  he  says,  *  which  Moses,  the  prophet  and  chosen 
servant  of  God,  had,  in  all  that  belonged  even  to  the  outward  and  least 
parts  of  die  tabemade,  ark,  and  sanctuary,  witnessed  well  the  inward 
and  most  humble  real  borne  towards  God  himself.  The  mdustry  used 
in  the  framing ihcreef,  and  every  rtid  the  least  part  thereof  j  theoumns 

workmanship 
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workmanship  thereon  bestowed ;  the  exceeding  charge  and  expense  in 
the  provisions ;  the  dutiful  observance  in  the  laying  up  and  preserving 
the  holy  vesselS)  the  solemn  removing  thereof;  the  vigilant  attendance 
thereon,  and  the  provident  defence  of  the  same,  which  all  ages  have  in 
some  degree  imitated,  is  now  so  forgotten  and  cast  away  in  this  super- 
fine affe,  by  those  of  the  family,  by  the  Anabaptist,  Brownist,  and  other 
sectaries,  as  all  cost  and  care  bestowed  and  had  of  the  church  wherein 
God  is  to  be  served  and  worshipped,  is  accounted  a  kind  of  popery,  and 
as  proceeding  from  an  idolatrous  disposition ;  insomuch  as  time  would 
soon  bring  to  pass  (if  it  were  not  resisted)  that  God  would  be  turned 
out  of  churches  into  bams,  and  from  thence  again  into  the  fields  and 
mountains,  and  under  the  hedges ;  and  the  offices  of  the  ministry  (robbed 
of  all  dignity  and  respect)  be  as  contemptible  as  these  places ;  all  order, 
discipline,  and  chiurch  government,  left  to  newness  of  opinion  and  men's 
fancies ;  yea,  and  soon  after  as  man^  kinds  of  religion  would  spring  up 
as  there  are  parish  churches  within  England;  every  contentious  and 
ignorant  person  clothing  his  fancy  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his 
imagination  with  the  gift  of  revelation ;  insomuch  as  when  the  truth, 
which  is  but  one,  shall  appear  to  the  simple  multitude  no  less  variable 
than  contrary  to  itself,  the  faith  of  men  will  soon  after  die  away  by 
degrees^  and  all  religion  be  held  in  scorn  and  contempts* — History  of 
the  Worlds  b.  ii.  c.  5,  s.  1.  ^ 

If  this  consummation,  far  indeed  advanced  already,  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  upon  this  country,  as  it  has  been  accomplished 
in  others,  it  will  be  due,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say— due,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  She  alone  unites 
in  herself  the  learning  to  understand  antiquity,  the  humility  to 
reverence  it,  the  moderation  to  temper  that  reverence,  the  power 
to  enforce,  and  the  means  to  diffuse  it.  She  alone  has  so  com- 
bined the  studies  of  human  knowledge  and  of  divine,  that  in  her 
neither  theology  will  impede  science,  nor  science  corrupt  theo- 
logy;  neither  faith  shackle  reason,  nor  reason  trespass  upon  faith. 
She  cannot  live  under  the  shadow  of  those  splendid  palaces  which 
piety  and  learning  raised  to  preserve  themselves  as  a  heritage 
for  the  world,  without  daily  learning  their  lesson — ^to  labour  for 
future  ages  as  past  ages  have  laboured  for  her.  She  cannot 
have  watched  the  growing  up  of  that  spirit  of  sound  religion  and 
loyalty  and  learning,  and  attachment  to  all  that  is  good  and 
noble,  which  is  now  spreading  more  and  more  in  the  great  body 
of  her  students,  without  being  inspired  to  watch  over  them  with 
redoubled  zeal  and  affection — ^without  encouraging  ardently  and 
sincerely  every  improvement  which,  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  the  past,  may  produce  the  same  effects.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  advantage  if  all  that  she  has  done  and  is  dcnng 
— and  still  more,  what  she  cannot  do  consistently  with  her  duty 
or  with  the  first  principles  of  a  wise  education — could  be  made 
known  to  the  world,  not  only  to  stop  the  mouths  of  her  calum- 
niators^ 
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niators^  but  to  remove  impressions  wLich  seem  to  exist  even  among 
those  who  are  bound  officially  to  defend  her.  Even  her  advocates 
of  a  past  generation  seem  possessed  with  the  general  suspicion 
that  wherever  there  is  firmness  there  is  bigotry^ — that  no  love  can 
be  cherished  for  old  things  without  ignorance  of  new^ — ^that  no 
power  can  exist  without  abuse. 

The  real  strength  of  the  University  must  lie  in  her  younger 
members  ;  they  are  beginning  to  occupy  very  prominent  places  in 
the  Legislature^  the  Bar,  the  Church,  and  the  country  at  large  ; 
they  are  very  generally  animated  with  one  spirit ;  they  have  not 
received  the  institutions,  which  they  support,  upon  trust,  and  in 
peace,  but  have  been  compelled  by  the  dissensions  of  the  day  to 
reason  out  their  principles,  and  now  understand  their  value,  and 
can  regulate  their  application.  They  have  more  definite  and 
precise  views  than  prevailed  in  a  former  generation;  more 
firmness,  more  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  goodness, 
and  Providence — more  abhorrence  of  that  lax  philosophy  of 
expediency,  which,  if  ever  it  comes  into  power,  must  ruin  the 
country  beyond  redemption.  And  they  are  for  the  most  part 
deeply  imbued  with  religion,  and  a  religion  not  vague,  and  senti- 
mental, and  self-willed,  but  regulated  and  cherished  by  that 
without  which  the  greatest  of  heathen  philosophers  declared  no 
goodness  could  ever  come  to  perfection, — loyalty  and  affection  to 
a  polity — to  the  Church,  which  is  once  more  beginning  to  organize 
her  powers,  and  rise  up  in  the  fulness  of  her  stature.  If  it  is  a 
pride  to  the  University  to  point  to  them  as  the  best  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  her  principles,  and  of  the  discharge  of  her  duties  to 
the  country,  it  may  also  be  a  pride  to  them  to  rally  round  her  in 
the  hour  of  her  danger,  and  to  raise  their  voice  and  strength 
against  the  hands  which  are  planning  her  destruction. 

And  in  their  work,  a  great  and  mighty  work,  of  holding  up  the 
truth  before  the  world,  and  spreading  a  wholesome  knowledge, 
and  infusing  a  new  spirit  of  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  our  dead 
institutions,  they  cannot  carry  with  them  a  prayer  more  good  and 
holy,  or  more  appropriate,  than  one  which  we  shall  borrow  once 
more  from  Lord  Bacon,  with  a  wish  that,  as  it  embodies  the 
great  maxims  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  it  were  also  the 
prayer  of  all  who  now  attempt  to  shelter  rationalism,  impiety, 
and  scepticism,  under  the  sanction  of  his  great  name :— - 

*  Since,  therefore,'  he  says,  *  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we 
in  the  beginning  of  our  work  pour  forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers 
to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that,  mindful  of 
the  cares  of  man  and  of .  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we 
wear  out  some  few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsafe  through  our 
hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with  these  new  gifls;  and  we 

moreover 
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taoreoter  hmiiUy  ptay  that  homim  lunowledge  nMiy  not  pnjiidicr  ditiirt 
truth,  uid  that  no  incredulity  and  darkness  in  regard  to  tlie  diyine  niy»> 
teries  may  arise  in^  onr  nunds  upon  the  diadomng  of  the  rays  of  ■sense* 
and  this  greater  kindling  of  our  natural  light;  but  rather  that  from  a 
pure  understaadingi  dewed  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  less  suIh 
milted  to,  nayy'wholly  prostrate  before  the  divine  oracles,  we  may  render 
unto  faith  thetribute  due  unto-  faith;  and  lastly,  that  being  freed  front 
the  poison  of  knowledge  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with  which 
the  human  soul  is  swollen  and  puffed  up ;  we  may  neither  be  too  pro- 
foundly nor  immoderately  piified  up,  but  may  worship  truth  in  charity.*-^ 
Preface  to  the  Novum  Urganum, 


Art.  IX. — Letter  from  the  Marquis  ofTamstoci  to  the  Mdiior  of 

*  The  Quarterly  Keciew' 
^T^HE  Marquis  of  Tavistock  has  addressed  to  us  a  letter  of 
-^  remonstrance  and  complaint  against  the  passage  in  the  laat 
article  of  our  last  number  which  relates  to  the  borough  of 
Tavistock,  and  to  the  expressions  attributed  to  his  Lordship 
in  the  debate  on  that  topic  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Lord  Tavistock  might  have  been  assured  that  we  should  have 
{^ven  the  earliest  possible  insertion  to  his  communication^  for  our 
only  object  in  all  these  discussions  is  to  get  at  truth  and  to  do 
justice.  His  lordship,  however,  thought  nt  to  give  his  letter  an 
earlier  publicity,  and  to  invite  not  merely  our  readers,  but  what 
he  may  have  thought  a  still  wider  circle,  to  become  judges  in 
the  controversy  between  ns.  We  do  not  at  all  complain  of  this — 
quite  the  reverse.  Lord  Tavistock  thinks  he  has  been  injured, 
and  he  hastens  to  set  himself  right  in  public  opinion ;  and  we^ 
on  our  side,  feeling  that  the  matter — ^interesting  as  it  may  be  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  house  of  Russell — is  infinitely  more 
so  to  the  public  at  large,  are  ready  and  anxious  to  discuss  with  the 
noble  marquis — ^in  any  shape  or  on  any  arena  be  may  be  pleased 
to  adopt — the  question  of  the  justice  or  partiality,  the  fairness  or 
the  fraud,  of  the  framers  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  Tavistock — with  no  other  reluctance  than  that  arising 
froin  the  risk  of  giving  additional  pain  to  ft  nobleman  for  whose 
amiable  private  character  we  have  great  respect,  and  who  seems 
to  mingle  more  of  personal  feeling  in  this  political  controversy 
than,  considering  his  professed  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his 
offise,  Me  coold  have  expected. 

We  begin  by  laying  before  our  readers  Lord  Tavistock's  letter 
in  extenso:-^ 

*  To  the  EdUor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.' 

•  Sir,— In  a  political  article  in  tfce  last  number  of  The  Quarterly; 
Review  I  find  these  words,  relating  to  what  is  there  represented  as  the 

preservation 
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fnreflerration  of  TaviBtock^  *'  ftmidtt  the  general  dettmctioi]  c4nomination 
horoughsy  for  the  special  uses  of  a  patriotic  funMy  :^'-^<*  We  Tomeoiber 
thai  when  flome  surprifie  of  this  kind  iras  expiesaed  in  the  dificttssion  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  indignanUy  repelled  the 
insinuation  that  his  family  would  ever  again  exert  any  influence  in  that 
borough. .  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  first  Reform  Parliament 
the  members  for  this  little  town  were  Lord  Russell,  the  «on  of  the  self* 
denying  marquis,  and  Colonel  Fox,  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  a  close  (ultf 
of  the  house  of  Russell^  Why  this  attempt  is  ncMd  made  to  injure  my 
public  character,  by  perverting  a  few  words  I  spoke  in  the  House  ot 
Commons  more  than  six  years  ago,  1  know  not,  unless  it  is  imagined 
that,  by  throwing  dirt  at  me,  some  part  of  it  may  possibly  fall  upon  my 
brother,  or  upon  the  family  he  belongs  to.  Be  this  as  it  mayi  however, 
it  can  be  of  very  little  interest  to  the  public^  or  to  the  readers  of^'  The 
Quarterly  Review,"  what  opinional  expressed  at  that  time;  but  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  my  own  character  to  remove  the  stain  which  the 
reviewer  has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  it.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him  that  I  made  no  such  declaration  as 
that  which  he  has  attributed  to  me.  What  I  did  say,  in  answer  to  a^ 
remark  of  the  preceding  speaker,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  was,  that  I  did 
not  believe  that,  if  such  a  measure  of  reform  should  pass,  and  the  borough 
of  Tavistock  should  be  enlarged,  and  opened  to  10/.  householders,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  would  continue  to  return  both  its  members,  or  even  ta 
attempt  it.  Upon  this  opinion  of  mine,  given  hastily  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  and  without  concert  with  him,  the  Duke  of  B^ford  was  in  n<f 
way  bound  to  act ;  but  so  entirely  did  he  participate  in  the  feeling  I  then 
expressed,  that  he  has  never,  since  the  bill  passed,  exercised  any  influ-r 
ence,  direct  or  indirect,  in  favour  of  a  $ect>nd  candidate.  The  electors^ 
now  make  their  own  free  choice;  and  1  feel  persuaded  that  no  influence 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  possesses  would  induce  them  to  elect  any  man, 
whose  political  principles  are  at  variance  with  their  own. 

^  Having  been  a  Radical  Reformer  all  my  life,  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  with  the  Reform  Bill  if  the  disfranchisement  clauses  had 
been  extended  to  Tavistock,  and  to  all  other  boroughs  of  the  same  size. 
f  stated  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  period  in  question ;  but 
the  total  abandonment  of  all  fair  political  influence,  arising  from  private 
property  and  identified  with  pumic  character,  was  never  declared  or 
contemplated  by  me.  Those  who  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with  my 
political  opinions  know  that  I  have  always  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  reform  that  the  just  influence  of  property  would  be  more 
equally  diffused. 

*  Suppose,  however,  that,  in  order  to  indulge  the  avowed  principles, 
of  Radical  Reformers,  and  to  gratify  the  personal  fedinss  of  Anti-Re- 
formers,  schedule  B  had  been  extended  to  Tavistock,  wnat  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  that  extension  ?  First,  that  the  Reform  Bill; 
already  considered  far  too  sweeping  by  one  of  these  parties,  nmst^iec^ 
sarily  have  been  rendered  still  more  sweeping;  and,  secondly,  thai^ 
while  several  seats  now  standing  between  that  borough  and  the  Hne  el 
disfraacUsemenia^bpted  l^the  Reform  Bill  would  have  been  loatter 
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the  Tories,  the  one  seat  at  Tavistock  would,  probably,  have  been  stilL 
preserved  (through  ike  natural  and  legitimate  influence  of  property  and 
character,  with  the  elective  franchise  freely  exercised)  to  a  member  of 
the  Russell  family. 

*  I  never  observe  this  important  circumstance  noticed  by  any  of  those 
whose  political  jealousy  appears  to  be  so  often  excited  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  borough.  There  are  other  assertions  in  the  same  article 
relative  to  Colonel  Fox's  elections  for  Tavistock  and  Stroud  which  must 
be  known  to  many  persons  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  either  of 
these  places  to  be  equally  and  utterly  unfounded. 

*But  the  object  of  this  letter  is  merely  to  defend  my  own  character 
against  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  it  by  this  attempt  of  the 
reviewer  to  fix  upon  me,  after  so  long  an  interval ^  a  declaration  which  I 
never  made,  and  a  sentiment  which  I  never  entertained. 

*  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  serVlint, 

*  Oakley,  Nov.  7,  1831*  '  Tavistock.* 

The  two  main  points  of  this  address  are — 

First,  Lord  Tavistock  complains  that  this  charge  is  ^now'  made, 
after  a  lapse  of  '  more  than  six  years,'  and  '  after  so  long  an  in- 
teiTal.* 

Secondly,  that  he^  in  fact,  made  no  such  declaration  as  that 
attributed  to  him. 

To  the  first  point  we  answer  that,  however  agreoable  and  con- 
venient it  might  be  to  Lord  Tavistock  and  his  friends  to  consign 
to  oblivion  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  cannot  think  that 
H  is  as  yet  quite  obsolete — or  that  the  lapse  of  six  years  can  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  an  historical  inquiry,  as  if  it  were  a  simple  con- 
tract debt.  Indeed,  amongst  Lord  John  Russell's  various  legal 
improvements,  we  wonder  that  he  has  not  introduced  a  statute  of 
limitation's  to  political  pledges.  It  would  be  vastly  comfort- 
able to  bis  Lordship  and  his  colleagues ;  but  until  that  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  we  shall  persist  in  thinking  that  the  years 
1831  and  1832  are  not  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  public  criticism. 

But  even  if  they  were.  Lord  Tavistock  comes  too  late  with  his 
demurrer. .  The  whole  case  of  Tavistock,  with  Lord  Tavistock's 
speech,  extracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  fully  and 
severely  commented  upon  by  us,  will  be  found  in  the  97th  num- 
ber of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  published  in  1833.  We  there 
stated  the  case  with  much  more  detail  than  we  did  on  the  late 
occasion ;  why  did  not  Lord  Tavistock  answer  then  ? 

We  then  and  there  stated  from  Hansard's  Debates,  that  Mr. 
A.  Baring  having  said — 

*  Would  not  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  for  instance,  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  as  much  afler  the  alteration  as  before  it  ?  If  the  Noble 
I-iord  (Tavistock)  who  represented  the  borough  doubted  the  fact,  he 
would  ensure  him  his  election  for  half  a  crown.' —//an^arJ'^  Debates^ 
3rd  March^  I83h  To 
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TcS  this  Lord  Tavistock  repHetl,-— 

'  That  if  the  honourable  member  would  give  him  (  Lord  T.)  half  a 
crown,  he  would  return  him  twenty  half-crowns  if  ever  t/te  Duke  of 
Bedfbi'd  made  the  attempt* — Hansard^  ibid. 

Upon  these  quotations  we  then  and  there  made,  inter  alia,  the 
following  remarks  : — 

*  Tavistock  (perhaps  by  the  effect  of  this,  I^rd  Tavistock's,  very 
solemn  assurance)  preserves  its  two  members— and  tvho  are  the  two 
members  returned  ? — Lord  Russell,  the  nephew  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  son  of  Lord  Tavistock  him- 
self;— and  Colonel  Fox,  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  who  had,  and  could 
have,  no  other  recommendation  to  that  constituency  than  the  injluence 

of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  !     Lord  Tavistock  himself  has  gone  to 

the  House  of  Peers ;  and  his  brother,  I^ord  Charles  James  Fox  Russell, 
has  taken  his  place  in  the  county  of  Bedford ;  and  in  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, in  which  Lord  Tavistock  volunteered  a  promise  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  would  also  refrain  from  exerting  any  influence,  two  gentlemen 
have  been  returned — the  one  the  very  same  nephew  of  Lord  Grey  who 
sat  under  the  old  system,  and  the  other  also  2l  friend,  as  it  is  stated,  of 
the  self-denying  Duke.  It  seems  impossible,  after  all  this,  to  add  a 
touch  to  such  a  picture — yet  we  think  what  follows  will  be  the  crowning 
wonder. 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  places  were  avowedly  selected  for  utter 
disfranchisement,  or  for  half  or  whole  representation,  by  the  proportion 
of  electors  which  they  were  likely  to  furnish.  Three  hundred  was  the 
minimum,  which  a  place  must  have  to  retain  one  member,  and  the  tra- 
velling commissioners  were  directed  to  carve  and  parcel  out  the  several 
boroughs  accordingly ;  and  Mr.  O'Conndl,  who  generously  undertook 
the  defence  of  Tavistock,  said,  that  "  the  Bill  threw  open  that  borough, 
and  created  1000  electors,  when  there  at  present  were  but  24." — {Han- 
sard^s  Parliamentary  Debates,  March  8,  1831.)  Mr.  O'Connell  here 
made  a  slight  mistake :  Tavistock  was  a  close  borough,  but  not  so  close 
as  he  represented  it :  he  probably  thought  it  was  a  corporation  when 
he  assigned  to  it  24  electors,  but  it  was  in  fact  one  in  which  frediolders 
voted,  and  we  find  in  the  Parliamentary  Registers  that  the  old  consti- 
tuency had  sometimes  amounted  to  1 15.  But  we  have  positive  proof  of 
the  number  of  electors  in  the  emancipated  borough : — a  thousand  as 
Mr.  O'Connell  promised  ?  Oh,  no !  What,  only  five  hundred  ?  Guess 
agi^ !  No  doubt  they  at  least  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty, 
the  number  calculated  by  the  commissioners  ?  Not  quite !  Well,  to 
be  sure,  they  at  least  exceed  Lord  John's  own  minimum  of  three  hun-v 
dred  ?  No  such  thing !  there  polled  at  the  reformed  election  for  Tavi- 
stock— one  hundred  and  eighty-three  /  So  the  Reform  Bill  appears  to 
have  increased  the  constituency  of  Tavistock  neither  by  1000,  nor  even 
by  300,  but  by  68  ;  and  Tavistock  retains  its  two  members,  and  these 
members  are  the  nominees  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford — 

'   "  The  dext'rous  art  is  shown 

Amidst  a  kingdom's  wreck  to  save  one*s  oum  /  " 
Can  impudence  go  farther  ? ' — Quart.  Rev-^  No.97,  p.  261. 

VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxi.  R  *  Here, 
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Here,  then,  within  two  yeetr»  of  th*  occurrence,  waf  the  charge 
tery  explicitly  made,  which  Lord  Tavistock  now  complaint  of,  as 
being  tuifairly  produced,  after  a  lapse  of  six  :  nor  will  it,  we  pre- 
sume, be  said  that  Lord  Tavistock  did  not  hear  of  that  article — » 
it  was  as  likely  to  have  reached  him  as  our  last — but,  moreover, 
that  article  was  the  subject  of  some  observations  in  the  Noble 
Lord's  chosen  orgsfti  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  which  some  of 
our  details  respecting  the  then  late  election  at  Tavistock  were 
questioned — but  neither  from  Lord  Tavistock,  nor  anybody  else, 
did  we  ever  hear  any  doubts  as  to  the  extent  and  meaning  of 
Lord  Tavistock's  declaration. 

All  this,  we  think,  disposes  completely  and  unanswerably  of 
Lord  Tavistock's  first  complaint  as  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

On  the  second,  and  more  important  point,  his  Lordship  says, 
he  never  made  any  such  declaration— denying,  not  merely  the  pre» 
cise  words  reported,  but  an  y  such  declaration.  This  is  the  whole 
question,  and  by  its  decision  Lord  Tavistock  must  stand  or  fall. 

We  have  already  seen  the  report  of  the  Noble  Lord  s  speech 
in  Hansard's  Debates — and  of  the  general  accuracy  of  such  re- 
ports there  can  be  little  doubt— but  we  will  now  refresh  the 
Noble  Lord's  recollection  by  quoting  the  report  of  the  passage 
given  by  his  own  organ  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  day  after  the 
debate. 

^  The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  A.  Baring)  had  said,  that  he  would 
bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  disfranchisement  to  Tavistock  if  Callington 
was  to  be  cashiered.  He  (Lord  Tavistock)  meant  to  give  the  present 
motion  his  cordial  support;  and  whelher  the  honourable  member,  after 
its  success,  made  his  motion  or  not,  he  should  be  much  surprised  if  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  interfered  with  the  free  exorcise  of  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  Tavistock, — (Clieers  and  lauqhter.)  The  honouifablc  member 
said,  for  half  a  crown  he  would  ensure  the  return  of  a  member  for  Tavis- 
tock; and  he  (Lord  Tavistock)  would  give  the  honourable  member 
twenty  crowns  if  the  Duke  of  Bedford  should  ever  make  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  voting^-^iCheen.y^  Morning  Chromde^ 
4th  March,  1831. 

We  now  confidently  ask  whether  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  reported  expressions,  or  any  colour  for  the 
charge  made  against  us  of  'perverting '  that  meaning.  Lord  Tavis- 
tock is  at  liberty  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  these  reports — though 
that,  indeed,  after  the  lapse  o£  six  years,  would  be  rather  late — 
but  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  accuse  us  of  any  unfairness  for 
quoting  from  authorities  of  such  general  acceptation,  and  which, 
in  the  particular  instance,  had  never  been  contradicted  or  eyen 
qnestioned. 

Lord  Tavislodc  now  says  he  wpoke  only  of  one  menaber. 

We  shall  presently  give  our  retmms  for  thinking  that  tbif  raak^ 
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tion  wouM  not^  in  principle,  improve  Lord  TavistoGk*ft  case^  and  our 
former  observations  would  have  implied  as  well  to  the  undtLepreser' 
vatUm  of  one  nomination  seat  as  of  two — but  we  must  fairly  say^ 
that  we  prefer  the  contemporary  reports  which  we  have  quoted 
to  Lord  Tavistock's  present  recollections.  We  have  examined 
the  reports  of  the  other  newspapers  of  the  day— we  have  con- 
sulted persons  who  were  in  the  House^  and  in  the  gallery  at  the 
time — and  we  find  them  all  agreeing  in  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  reports  before  cited. 

Lord  Tavistock  reminds  us  that  the  matter  happened  several 
years  ago.  His  Lordship  never  was,  we  believe,  much  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  the  House — and  bolder  and  more  confident 
speakers  than  he,  have  been  known  to  lose  somewhat  of  their  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  addressing  that  audience,  and  to  have  said  what 
they  did  not  mean  at  the  moment  nor  remember  i^terwards :  it  is, 
therefore,  no  personal  discourtesy — ^which  Lord  Tavistock  is  the 
lapt  man  in  the  world  to  deserve — to  say  that  we  hesitate,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  accept  his  present  impressions  against 
such  a  uniform  mass  of  positive  and  contemporary  evidence — par- 
ticularly as  these  impressions  seem  at  variance  with  some  other 
important  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  at 
first  stated,  generally,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  influence  would 
not  be  diminished.  Upon  this  Lord  Tavistock  made  some  geS' 
ture  of  ^disseni,  which  Mr.  Baring  met  by  saying — *  If  the  noble 
Lord  (Tavistock)  doubts  my  assertion,  /  will  ensure  him  his 
BEAT  Jhr  half  a  croum.*  To  this  Lord  Tavistock  replies— even 
according  to  the  Morning  Chronicle—^  The  honourable  member 
waid,  for  half  a  cronm^ie  would  ensure-  the  return  of  a  member 
fpr  Tavietock,  and  he  (Lord  Tavistock)  would  give  the  honourable 
member  twenty  crowns  if  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ever  made  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  voting. ^  It  is  clear  that 
his  Lordship's  answer  to  Mr.  Barii^,  if  it  were  what  his  Lordship 
now  supposes  it  to  have  been,  would  have  been  absolute  nonseiwe^ 
because  it  would  not  have  met  the  point  of  the  question. 
*  But  if  any  doubt  could  still  remain,  it  would  be  entirely  dissi- 
pated by  the  toritten  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  himself. 
An  indiscreet  partisan  of  the  Duke  and  Lord  Tavistock  has  just 
published,  in  the  ^  Morning  Chronicle,'  an  Address  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Tavistock  to  the  Duke  on 
ike  passing  the  Reform  Bill,  with  his  Ghrace's  answer ;  in  diat 
answer,  dated  20th  June,  1832,  is  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage:— 

*  Tavistock,  from  the  very  limited  number  of  its  constituency,  mig^t 
very  fairiy  have  been  dassed  among  the  wminaiion  6or<nijA^— now 
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Will  Lord  Tavistock  contend,  that  by  this  M?r//^n  declaration  that 
'Nomination  was  extimjuished  in  TavUtock  for  ever!'  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  meant  that  he  would  reserve  one  nomination  seat? 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  on  material  or  documentary  evi- 
dence alone  :  there  is  a  still  more,  as  we  thuik,  indisputable,  and, 
if  possible,  less  fallible  authority — the  moral  impossibility  of  the 
supposed  case.  Lord  Tavistock  may — very  pardonably — have 
forgotten  the  particular  words  of  his  own  speech ;  but  can  he  have 
forgotten  the  general  subject  of  the  debate,  the  general  tune  of 
the  House,  and  the  general  temper  of  the  country  ?  Can  he  have 
forgotten  that  the  whole  principle  of  Lord  John's  bill  and  of 
Lord  John's  speech,  and  of  all  the  Ministerial  speeches  which 
followed,  was  the  utter  extinction  o/ nomination  every wliere  and 
of  all  kinds? — We  remember  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  that 
time ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  Lord  Tavistock  would  no  more 
have  ventured  at  that  moment  to  lay  claim  to  one  nomination  seat 
at  Tavistock,  than  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  have  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  single  seat  at  Higham  Ferrers;  and  the  'cheers^  and 
'laughter'  which  all  the  reports  state  to  have  folfowed  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Baring,  attest  how  complete  and  how  full  the  House  un- 
derstood that  answer  to  be. 

We  have  thus  justified,  we  trust  triumphantly,  our  former 
statements,  and  accounted  for — we  hope  without  any  disrespect 
to  Lord  Tavistock — our  impression  that  he  is  mistaken  as  to  his 
recollection  of  what  passed.  Indeed,  we  confess  ourselves  wholly 
unable  to  reconcile  Lord  Tavistock's  present  admission  as  to  one 
seat  with  the  assertion  that  he  made  'no  such'  declaration: — his 
admission  limits  the  extent,  but  not  the  quality  of  the  declaration, 
and  therefore  the  denial  of  'any  such'  declaration  is  clearly- 
erroneous — but  let  that  pass. 

But  if  we  could,  which  unfortunately  we  cannot,  adopt  Lord 
Tavistock's  interpretation,  we  should  still  repeat  that  the  new 
version  of  the  matter  would  not,  in  principle,  affect  our  argument. 
For  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Dulve  of  Bedford's  influence,  even 
if  limited  to  one  seat,  would,  by  the  general  destruction  of  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  be  now  infinitely  greater  than  he  formerly  de- 
rived from  two,  when  his  Grace  was  only  one  of  sixty  or  seventy 
gentlemen  who  exercised  that  kind  of  patronage.  Indeed,  Lord 
TaWstock's  avowal  of  the  influence  over  this  one  seat  appears  to 
us  the  most  curious  confession  and  conmientary  on  the  Reform 
Bill  that  has  yet  met  the  public  eye,  and  he  may  be  assured  he 
wiiriiear  of  it  again  in  Schedule  A,  of  some  future  Reform  Bill, 
when  the  Whigs  will  have  to  undergo  the  same  amputation  which 
scandalous  partiality  and  jxipular  frenzy  induced  and  enabled 
them  to  inflict  on  their  old  jwUtical  adversaries  in  1 832. 

Lord 
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Lord  Tavistock  further  tells  us,  that  some  of  our  assertions  as 
to  Colonel  Fox*s  election  for  Tanstock,  in  the  first  Reform  Par- 
liament, are  '  utterly  unfounded.'  We  certainly  <Jo  not  pretend  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  arcana  of  the  Whig  nominations — and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  so  early  after  the  Reform  Bill  and  the 
professed  *  extinction '  of  all  *  Nomination,'  the  case  was  managed 
with  all  possible  discretion  and  decency.  But  we  will  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  he  can  venture  to  assert  that  Colonel  Fox 
was  not,  bond  fide,  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  that 
occasion,  as  well  as  his  colleague.  Lord  Russell  ?  Will  the  noble 
Lord  tell  us  what  other  claim  on  or  connexion  with  the  borough 
of  Tavistock  Colonel  Fox  had?  It  is  very  true  that  this  gross 
instance  of  nomination  gave  some  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the 
Duke  has  since  had  the  prudence  to  acquiesce  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Rundle,  an  inhabitant  and  banker  in  the  town — who,  though 
personally  independent,  will  be  found,  we  dare  say,  voting 
by  the  side  of  Lord  John  Russell  nearly  as  steadily  as  Colonel 
Fox  would  have  done ;  but  in  process  of  time,  when  the  excite- 
ment created  by  the  Reform  Bill  shall  have  subsided,  and  when- 
ever the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  put 
forth  his  strength,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  of  twenty - 
sixteenths  of  the  new  borough  will  not  be  less  successful  than  he 
was  when  proprietor  of  sixteen- twentieths  of  the  old. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  surprise  that  the  Noble  Mar- 
({uis,  who  has  done  us  the  honour  of  remonstrating  against  our 
last  article,  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  former  and  more  detailed 
exposure  of  the  case  of  Tavistock.  Is  this  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  at  that  time — when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  ttvo 
undeniable  nominees  actually  sitting  for  Tavistock — no  defence 
at  all  could  be  made  ;  and  that  now,  when  the  seats  are  filled,  one 
only  by  a  mere  nominee,  and  one  by  an  ally,  the  kind  of  half- 
defence,  to  which  we  are  replying,  has  been  attempted  ? 

The  Marquis  further  says,  that  to  have  disfranchised  Tavis- 
tock would  have  been  to  extend  still  further  the  effect  of  the  bill 
which  we,  and  those  who  think  with  us,  complain  of  as  being 
already  too  sweeping.  But  neither  we,  nor  any  Tory  that  we 
have  heard  of,  ever  thought  of  disfranchising  Tavistock — nay,  we 
never  so  much  as  objected  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
fonl  in  the  borough.  His  Grace  possessed,  at  least,  sixteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  property  in  the  old  borough,  and  his  sons  boundary 
bill  has  left  him,  as  we  are  informed,  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  property  in  the  new  borough.  He  is  also  a  good 
landlord,  and  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  that  little  town,  and 
we  should,  on  every  principle  we  have  ever  maintained,  be  very 
sorry  indeed  to  think  that  he  had  not  a  preponderating  influence 

there ; 
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iSaesB  \  but  what  we  ol^ected  to»  and  what  we  proved  in  the  article 
in  18d3i  wai^  the  fajrpocritical  pretences — the  shameless  partiality 
which  maintained  Tavistock  in  its  full  franchise,  while  other  mor^ 
^Qsiderahle  places,  but  not  having  the  same  interest  in  the  Ca<» 
biaet,  were  partially  or  wholly  disfranchised ;  as,  for  instance— 
\j  the  first  bill — the  county  toums  of  Appleby,  Buckingham, 
Bodmin,  Cockermouth,  Huntingdon,  Guilford,  and  Dorchester ! 
It  is  not  of  the  influence  we  complain,  but  of  the  partiality,  the 
injustice,  the  fraud — ^we  use  the  word  advisedly — by  which  cer- 
tain fanciful  lines  were  drawn,  and  certain  pretended  rules  laid 
down>  which,  while  they  disfranchised  seven  county  towns,  werd 
90  adroitly  managed  as  to  preserve  the  Whig  nominations,  such 
as  Malton — ^fortunate  Maltonl' — and  Midhurst — 'scandalous 
Mifihurst  T—hui  which,  by  a  turn  of  the  juggler's  hand,  Werd 
^bitrarily  and  outrageously  rejected,  when  their  operation  would 
have  saved  some  Tory  boroughs^  such  as  St.  Germains  and  Ap- 
pleby. 

.  As  I.ord  Tavistock  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  case  of 
the  borough  whose  name  he  bears,  we  wish  he  would  explain 
j^ow  it  happened  that,  of  all  the  documents  and  returns  preiiented 
to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  the  respective  boroughs,  those  relating  to  Tavistock — 
some  of  them  dated  from  the  '  Bedford  Office^ — are  in  a  most 
peculiar  degree  obscure,  contradictory,  and  untrue.  This  may 
have  been  accident ;  but  it  is  rather  strange  that  such  an  accident 
$bould  have  happened  in  the  case  of  that  very  borough  with 
which  the  manufacturer  of  the  bill  and  superintendent  of  the  re- 
tiiims>  must  have  been  the  best  acquainted. 

;  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  Lord  Tavistock's  defence  having  induced  us 
to  look  at  those  documents,  we  find  them  to  be  as  we  have  stat^. 
From  the,  we  believe,  studied  confusion,  however,  we  have  pain- 
fully extracted  two  or  three  facts  quite  new  to  us,  and  which  Lord 
Tavistock  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 

The  document  first  presented  to  Parliament  as  the  foundation 
of  the  schedules  of  the  Reform  Bill  states  the  claims  of  Tavistock 
thus: — 
Tavistock    #    .    .    110  houses.         Total  population  .    ,    ,    5483. 

Par,  Paper,  1831,  No.  201. 
Of  course,  a  population  of  4000  having  been — for  the  purjwse  of 
9Si,\ing  fortunate  Malton,  which  had  just  4006  inhabitants — adopted 
as  the  limit  of  disfranchisement,  Tavistock  passed  on  triumphant. 
But  how  were  the  facts  ?  It  appears  by  another  Parliamentary 
paper  { 1 83 1,  No.  iiSO).  that  the  X3overnment,  at  the  very  time  they 
msidm  ilm  retuxia  u  to  Tavistock,  were  in  possession  of  the  official 

return 
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vtturn  of  the  chief  magbtrate  of  that  borough^  stating  that  T^yu** 
tock  bad  but '  566  houses/  and  ^  about  IQOO  male  inhabitants'  only ; 
so  that,  if  the  females  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  males,  Tavistock, 
instead  of  being  so  triumphantly  beyond  the  line,  must  have 
fallen  into  Schedule  B !  and  this  Lord  John  Russell  (putting 
aside  all  personal  knowledge  of  Tavistock)  must  have  officially 
known  at  the  time  when  he  laid  the  first  erroneous  return  before 
the  House,  wad  brought  in  the  fraudulent  measure  founded 
upon  it. 

This  fact,  if  it  had  been  observed  at  the  time,  would  have  dimi* 
Biflhed  the  public  surprise  at  seeing  the  minister  abandon  so  sud* 
denly  the  population  test,  and  adopt  a  new  and  complicated  prindple^ 
calculated  by  lieutenant  Drummond  of  the  Koyal  Engineers, 
by  which  Tavistock,  as  well  as  Calne,  Morpeth,  and  Malton,  were 
still  preserved.  But  even  this  new  scheme  would  not  have  saved 
the  Cabinet  boroughs,  if  the  original  numbers  in  the  schedules 
had  been  maintained,  for  there  were  106  places — one  hundred 
and  six — ^whoUy  or  partially  disfranchised  by  the  first  l»ll,  while 
even  in  the  new  Drummond  scheme  Calne  stood  no  higher  than  77> 
Morpeth  83,  and  Tavistock  95,  and  Malton  itself  would  have  been 
the  106th  sacrifice.*  It  became  therefore  highly  expedient  to 
curtail  the  disfranchisement.  The  pledges  about  ^  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,'  were  forgotten.  The  schedules  were  reefed  and 
Tavistock  was  itself  again !  But,  oh  painful  necessity,  half-a-dozen 
other  places,  formerly  in  the  schedules,  but  now  standing  around 
and  above  Tavistock,  must  be  preserved  with  it !  There  was  imi 
alternative — they  must  be  saved,  or  Tavistock- — dear  Tavistock-*«> 
must  be  lost !  And  they  certainly  have,  as  Lord  Tavistock,  with 
admirable  naivete,  suggests,  great  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Tavistodt 
for  their  preservation — a  gratitude,  however,  a  little  tempered  by 
the  consideration  that  Tavistock  had  at  first  doomed  them  as  victims, 
and  only  saved  them  at  last  when  their  preservation  had  become 
necessary  to  its  own.     It  would  make  a  sketch  worthy  of  H.  B.  to 

*  Malton,  which  was  evidently  the  cause  of  the  line  adopted  in  the  first  bill, 
seems  to  have  been  all  throughout  an  object  oC  gpreat  solicitude— of  which  its  position 
Snlhe  Drummond  lift  is  another  curious  proof.  It  stands  in  that  Hit  110$  and  so, 
«?en  if  the  schedules  were  maintained  at  their  original  numbers,  would  have  been 

2uite  safe ;  but  lo !  we  find  in  a  subKequent  paper  this  very  curious  note  on  the 
drummond  iUt: — *  Ma/ion. — ^The  taxes  were  erroneously  stated  at  1301/.  instead 
*  of  1031/.,  and  placed  in  the  wrong  column.  The  position  which  Malton  occupies  in 
the  list  rendgn  this  mistake  of  no  conseqwenctj — Par,  Paper,  1831,  No.  19.  Ce»- 
tainly  of  no  consequence  t/the  House  should  agree  to  abridge  the  schedoltt,  but 
mtherwite  of  vital  importance,  for  it  made  Malton*s  true  place  on  the  li»t,  not  110, 
but  106,  which  would  have  placed  it  in  Schedule  B.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  on^ 
mistake  made  in  the  whole  calculation  should  be  in  the  case  of  MtUtom  f  th»t  9. 
.mistake,  if  maUe,  should  be  mfavow  of  Malton?.  and  that  the  mistake  shoold  have 
been  of  such  a  natozt  as  just  to  mv9  Malton?  And  all  this  lM|ipeaed  a  year  aftwrit 
had  already  obtained  the  title  of  Poritmate  Umttm!    Tb  adnurable ) 

exhibit 
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exhibit  Calne  coming  to  the  rescue  of  his  neighbour  Chippenkdmr 
■^-Morpeth  making  a  vigorous  dash  to  save  JVallingford — and* 
poor  little  TavuttocJc  Wixding  for  its  life  through  the  schedules* 
with  bulky  Tamworth  on  its  shoulders.* 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  now  sufficiently  answered 
Lord  Tavistock's  appeal,  both  as  relates  to  his  own  personal 
concern,  and  as  to  the  defence  of  the  borough  of  Tavistock  which 
he  has  chosen  to  undertake, — ^with  what  success  the  public  will 
decide  ;  but  before  we  conclude  this  discussion,  we  must  observe 
that  his  lordship  is  pleased  to  characterize  the  observations  in  our 
last  number  as  an  attempt  *  to  throw  dirt '  on  himself  and  his 
brother.  The  phrase  is  not  such  as  we  should  have  expected 
from  Lord  Tavistock — but  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it — 
the  dirt  is  not  of  our  collecting ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
his  lordship's  own  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons— in  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  answer  to  the  address  of  Ta\-istock — and  in 
the  parliamentary  records  and  returns  for  the  borough  of  Tavi- 
stock. But  when  fhis  lordship  complains  of  throwing  dirt,  we 
would  ask  him,  whether  he  ever  read  Lord  John  Russell's  speech 
at  Stroud,  which  was  the  provocation  and  subject  of  our  observa- 
tions ?  Was  not  that  something  very  hke  throwing  dirt  by  whole- 
sale? Perhaps  the  Noble  Marquis  considers  that  dirt  is  not  dirt 
unless  it  hits  and  sticks,  and  in  that  case  we  admit  that  Lord  John's 
8troud  speech  may  be  absolved  from  that  character.  We  shall 
only  add,  in  a  phrase  almost  as  familiar— =-but,  we  hope,  somewhat 
less  vulgar — that  those  who  belong  to  houses  with  such  an  abund- 
ance of  glass  windows  as  Wobum  Abbey,  should  not  be  the  first 
to  throw  stones!  The  stones,  indeed,  which  Lord  John  Russell  can 
fling  are  but  light  missiles ;  but  they  came  from  an  official  height 
which  gave  them  adventitious  weight,  and  rendered  it  our  duty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  interests  and  the  illustrious  characters 
whidi  were  so  flippantly  assailed,  to  return  them  upon  the 
a^ressor,  and  we  cannot,  without  some  degree  of  comfort,  infer 
from  Lord  Tavistock's  lamentations  the  force  and  efficiency  of  our 
blows. 

Of  our  article  not  one  of  the  statements  has  been,  nor  we 
believe  can  be,  disproved.     We  have  not  a  syllable  to  retract  or 

^  Lord  Tavintock  says  that  he  '  Jias  never  observed  ibis  important  circumstance 
noticed  b^  any  of  those  whose  political  jealousy  appears  to  be  so  often  excited  by  the 
presewation  oi'  Tavistock.*  His  lordship  is  again  uiducky,  and  seems  doomed  to  be 
mistaken  on  all  points.  It  has  been  frequently,  and  by  ourselves,  over  and  over 
distinctly  stated,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Cabinet  IwrmtgkM  had  had  the  so-far 
good  effecti  that  it  saved  some  Tory  and  some  independent  buroui^^hs,  whose  cases 
could  not  by  any  art,  trick,  or  delusion,  be  separated  from  those  which  the  ministem 
Aad  ^  priori  determined .  to  save.  That  acknowledgment  we  freely  repeat — but  we 
do  not  see  th4t  it  helps  Lord  T&vistock's  case. 

qualify. 
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qualify^  and  we  cannot  but  express  our  thanks  to  Lord  Tavistock 
for  having  forced  upon  us  this  opportunity  of  showing  how  '  utterly 
unfounded/  to  use  his  own  expression,  are  all  the  objections  he 
has  been  able  to  make  against  us,  and  how  completely  he  lias 
failed  to  wipe  away  the  dir^— since  dirt  he  will  have  it  to  be — 
which  was  thrown  on  himself  and  his  brother.  We  can  honestly 
assure  the  noble  marquis,  that  we  feel  great  personal  pain  at  not 
being  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  more  satisfactory  to  his  feel- 
ings, but  we  can  neither  express  a  ainviction  that  we  do  not  en- 
tertain, nor  conceal  opinions  which  it  is  our  public  duty  to  assert 


Art.  X. — 1.  Remarks  on  the  Proceedings  as  to  Canada  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament.  By  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
10th  April,  1837. 

'i.  Plain  Statement  of  the  Quarrel  with  Canada,  in  which  is  con- 
sidered who  first  infringed  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony, 
London,  1838. 

3.  Hints  on  the  Case  of  Canada,  for  the  Consideration  of  Mem^ 
hers  of  Patliament,     London,  1 838. 

4.  TTie  Canadian  Controversy;  its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Merits, 
London.     1838. 

T^HE  Whigs  have  opened  their  new  parliament  in  the  same 
-■-  spirit,  but  under  still  darker  auspices  than  they  had  closed 
the  old.  There  is  the  same  system  of  low  and  tricky  expe- 
dients— the  same  shabby  abandonment  of  all  public  principle 
— the  same  pusillanimous  dereliction  of  all  public  duty,  and  the 
same  disgraceful  oblivion  of  everything  but  the  three  great 
watchwords  of  the  Whigs — place,  power^  and  party.  To  keep 
place — to  retain  power — to  favour  party — are  the  main  objects 
of  every  wily  cabinet  of  the  morning,  and  every  mancBUvring 
debate  of  the  evening.  Greece  and  Spain,  Russia  and  Turkey, 
Ireland  and  Canada — Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures— 
the  rights  of  the  rich — the  welfare  of  the  poor — public  Justice — 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown — the  existence  of  a  national 
Church,  and  an  Established  Religion — nay,  the  very  integrity  of 
the  British  Empire  itself — are  all  pondered  and  debated  in  this 
wretched  make-shift  Cabinet  by  no  other  practical  weights  and 
measures  than  how  to  stay  the  stomach  of  Mr.  O'Connell — 
how  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  Mr.  Harvey — how  to  stifle  the 
growls  of  Mr.  Hume — and  how  to  retain  within  the  narrow 
pale  of  their  majority  the  splendid  names  and  talents  of  Mr. 
I'ease  and  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Pryme  and  Mr.  Poulter ;  for  at 
.  i  tie 
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the  mercy  of  some  half-dozen  such  people  tlus  mighty  Refonn 
Ministry  pants  at  this  moment — in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own 
eomposition — for  its  asthmatic  existence. 

*  *Tis  the  gport  to  have  the  Engineer 

HoiBt  in  his  owii  petar ' 

and  if  the  gravest  intet-ests  of  the  country  were  not  perilled  by 
Aeir  monstrous  imbecility^  it  would  really  have  been  9port  to  set 
the  at  once  contemptible  and  ridiculous  figures  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  in  the  late  short  session  of  their 
new  parliament. 

In  the  extreme  verbal  detail  in  which  the  debates  are  reported^ 
much  of  the  spirit  evaporates — and  all  the  pantomime  is  lost. 
The  last  session — three  weeks  by  the  calendar — three  hours  by 
the  measure  of  business — ^three  ages  by  the  feelings  of  the  ministers 
— could  only  have  been  adequately  reported  not  by  the  pen  but 
the  pencil — not  by  shorthand  but  by  sketches.  The  smirking 
conservatism  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  the  first  night — the  wry 
faces  of  its  palinodes  on  the  next — the  hoity-toity  triumph  in 
the  dawn  of  the  debate  on  the  Spottiswoode  fund ;  the  sneaking 
confusion  during  its  progress,  and  the  woe -begone  despair  at  its 
conclusion  !  Lord  John — the  chief  performer — was  like  a  school- 
boy getting  through  Collins's  Ode  on  the  Passions,  but  reversing 
the  order ;  for  he  began  with  Cheerfulness  and  Hope  ;  then  ran 
back  the  gamut  to  Anger  and  Despair ;  and  at  last,  like  the 
personification  of  Fear — 

*  He  started  back,  he  knew  not  why — 

Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made  1 ' 

and  absolutely  ran  out  of  the  House,  followed  by  the  whole 

Treasury  Bench.     The  scene  reminded  us  of  Papirius  Cursor's 

droll  cross-reading  of  the  newspaper — ^  Yesterday  a  petition  woi 

presented  to  the  House  of  Commons but  it  missed  fire  and  the 

villains  made  off:*  some  of  them  (the  ministers,  we  mean)  escaped 
by  one  of  the  doors,  but  Lord  John  Russell  was  a  moment  too 
late  at  the  other,  and  with  a  oouple  of  downcast  colleagues  was 
sent  back  to  the  House  to  vote,  and  to  vote,  tnfandum,  against 
the  motion  to  which  he  had  originally  given  his  coimtenance — to 
which  his  followers  had  pledged  their  support,  and  on  which  Aa 
best  hopes  of  the  ministerial  majority  rested. 

Then  came  the  Civil  List,  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  session* 
The  Civil  List  had  been  setded,  after  a  full  consideration,  by  these 
very  men,  on  the  accession  of  King  William.  The  only  point  <rf 
the  Civil  List  on  which  any  real  difference  of  opinion  had  existed 
in  1830  was  the  Pension  List,  and  that  had  been  settled  so  much 
on  the  side  of  pnbUc  economy — ^by  diminishing  the  futuie  aonount 
by  nearly  one  luilf^-4rom  1  £0,0001.  to72|0002.^andby  the  pastil^ 
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to  recently  as  18S4  ceortaiit  retolutums  of  the  House  of  Com<» 
moas  controllixig  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  granting 
pensions — that  no  expectation  could  be  entertained  that  an 
arrangement  so  economical,  not  to  say  parsimonious,  and  so  re- 
cently and  so  solemnly  settled,  was  now  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
Accordingly,  Lord  John  Rnssell,  on  the  first  night  of  the  session, 
expressed  the  determination  of  the  goyemment  to  abide  by  that 
settlement,  and  to  resis  tany  attempt  at  a  revision  of  the  list 

But  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  individual  grounds  of  each  of  these 
pensions^  and  the  weathercock  ministry  suddenly  shifted  right 
round.  As  long  as  they  are  fixed  on  the  pivot  of  place,  they  care 
not  which  way  they  point,  nor  with  what  breeze  they  veer  about. 
They  now  resolved  to  take  the  matter  out  of  Mr.  Harvey's  hands, 
by  proposing  the  committee  ihemsehes.  This  ridiculous  change 
of  purpose  was  as  mischievous  as  ridiculous.  An  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  the  pensions,  and  of  the  individual  ser- 
vices of  particular  pensioners,  was  a  complete  solecism.  The  pen- 
sion fund  was  granted  to  the  monarch  for  the  exercise  of  royal 
grace  and  foaxmr.  Public  services  were  always  considered  as 
belonging  to  another  class>  and  were  rewarded  from  time  to 
time  by  public  grants ;  but  the  Civil  List  pension  fund  was  pro- 
fessedly placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  not  merely  for  the 
reward  of  public  claims,  but  also  for  its  own  irresponsible  charity 
and  bounty :  to  inquire,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, into  the  disposal  o{  toc/k  a  fund,  with  any  view  to  the  public 
merits  of  the  recipients,  is  a  positive  contravention  of  the  compact 
on  which  the  fund  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  monarch  on 
the  surrender  <rf  the  hereditary  revenue,  and  is,  in  fact,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  absolute  and  direct  surrender  of  the  principU 
of  the  grant 

Much  better  would  it  be,  as  we  have  seen  remarked  in  an  able 
journal,  to  have  no  pension  Ust  at  all,  than  to  have  one  which 
dM)uld  bring  the  Crown  into  direct  debate  and  constant  collision 
with  the  House  of  Commons  on  every  item  of  an  expenditure 
nominally  intrusted  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
monarchy  could  not  survive  a  series  of  such  litigation. 

It  might  be  very  well  for  a  member  pmfessing  radical  opinions 
to  moot  such  a  question :  but  by  taking  the  matter  out  of  Mr. 
Harvey's  hands,  and  themselves  moving  the  committee,  the 
Ministers  gave  to  this  unprecedented  inquiry  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Omsmment ;  the  principle  on  which  the  Pen- 
sion List  had  been  placed  by  the  constitution  was  virtuaHy  aban- 
doned— abandoned  by  tfae  v«ry  parties  who  were  most  bound  to 
defend  it ;  and  the  nfjA  anthon^  w«a>  in  this  additional  instance, 
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employed  against  the  royal  prerogative.  We  have  beard  it 
rumoured  that  all  this  arose  from  some  juggle  behind  the  scenes 
between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Harvey. 
We  know  not  how  that  may  be,  but  this  we  know,  that  with  our 
best  attention,  we  could  not  discover  any  difference,  either  theo- 
retical  or  practical,  between  the  speeches  in  which  Mr.  Harvey 
supported  his  motion  and  that  in  which  Mr.  Rice  opposed  it. 
Mr.  Rice  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  professed  his  strong  opinion  to  be  against  the  re- 
vision of  the  list.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  adhere  to  the  first 
resolution  of  the  Cabinet,  which,  besides  its  intrinsic  propriety, 
rested  on  the  recent  settlement  of  the  question  by  the  first  reform 
ministry,  and  by  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1 834  ?  No  two  opiitions  could,  we  suppose,  be  more  opposite  to 
each  other  than  those  of  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Har\'ey,  but  judging 
by  their  speeches,  they  seemed  to  us  to  travel  by  the  same  road 
and  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  end. 

This  would  seem  to  exhaust  inconsistency : — not  so ;  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  the  member  who  proposed  the  Committee  was, 
on  some  pretence,  excluded  from  it,  and  by  this  ill-judged  and 
invidious  distinction  the  ministers  have  contrived  to  lose  even  the 
small  advantage  they  might  have  promised  themselves  from  the 
Committee;  because,  assuredly,  Mr.  Harvey  will  not  be  pro- 
pitiated by  such  an  inquiry,  and  those — few  in  number,  but 
loud  in  clamour — who  participate  in  Mr.  Harvey's;  opinions  on 
the  subject,  will  be  additionally  vociferous  when  they  see,  or  fancy 
they  see,  that  the  government  w^as  too  timid  to  refuse  an  inquiry, 
and  too  conscious  to  grant  a  bond  fide  one.  We  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  in  the  whole  of  this  miserable  juggle  the  Ministers  have 
betrayed  their  duty  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  extreme  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  extent  of  restriction  and  sacrifice  to  which  this 
legerdemain  seems  likely  to  expose  the  probably  long  life  of  her 
Majesty,  we  feel  something  higher  than  mere  political  indignation 
at  such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  tergiversation  and  treachery. 

But  a  more  urgent  and  important  instance  of  their  incapacity 
and  cowardice  has  burst  upon  the  astonished  public  in  the  case 
of  Canada.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  go  through  the  long  series 
of  facts  and  reasonings  on  tliis  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  We  arc  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  Canadian  question  as  between  this  country  and  the  colony, 
but  as  between  this  country  and  the  ministry,  which,  by  its 
characteristic  and  s^'Stematic  alternation  of.  advance  and  retreat, 
of  bluster  and  sneaking,  has  been  the  main  cause,  beyond  all 
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other  causes,  of  this  deplorable  rebellion.  Lord  John  Russell 
made,  on  the  l6th  January,  a  long;  speech  (six  columns  of  the 
'Times')  on  the  subject  of  Canada — one  of  the  most  unstates- 
manlike,  narrow-minded,  and  inconsistent  expositions  and  expo- 
sures we  have  ever  read  from  a  British  minister ;  a  speech  which, 
affecting  a  certain  historical  tone,  details  every  possible  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  parties — except  the  real  one  ;  and  ela- 
borately examines  every  point  of  the  case — except  that  on  which 
the  whole  turns.  That  real  cause  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  determination  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  io 
throw  off  the  British  authority,  and  to  erect  the  province  into 
an  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC,  after  the  manner  and  model  of  the 
United  States. 

That  such  would  probably  have  been  the  result  of  a  successful 
rebellion,  whatever  were  its  cause,  any  one  might  guess ;  but  in 
the  present  case  '  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,'  and  the 
real  grievance  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  real  source  of  their 
dissatisfaction,  may  be  told  in  one  word — the  monarchical  sove- 
reujnty  of  England,  To  throw  off  this — the  lightest  yoke  and  the 
easiest  burden  that  ever  colony  bore — is  the  sole  principle  of  the 
Canadian  revolt,  and  they  are  egregiously  mistaken  who  attribute 
it  to  any  minor  cav^ses. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  can  have  altered,  within  so  compara- 
tively short  a  period,  the  loyalty  of  one  of  the  happiest  and,  we 
believe,  best  governed  (as  far  as  England  is  concerned)  provinces, 
in  the  world  ?  The  Canadian  advocates  have  a  theory  that  every 
colony  must,  as  soon  as  it  thinks  itself  strong  enough  to  walk 
alone,  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  mother  country :  they 
allege  that  Canada  has  reached  that  point ; — nor  do  we  doubt 
that  the  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  the 
neighbouring  example  of  the  United  States,  afforded  the  revo- 
lutionists plausible  topics  of  seduction ;  but  every  thinking  man 
in  Canada  was  aware  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  natio/i- 
ality,  and  that  its  prosperity  was  essentially  dependent  on  its 
connexion  with  England.  In  point  of  political  feeling  also,  there 
had  been  really  the  reverse  of  any  fondness  for  American  institu- 
tions ;  and,  in  short,  the  real  and  immediate  cause  of  the  revulsion 
of  public  opinion  in  Canada  was,  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  revo- 
lutionary principle  in  Europe,  the  success  of  the  July  barricades 
in  France,  and  above  all,  the  subversive  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  English  Whig  ministry.  These  have  concurred  to  remind 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  Canadians  of  their  foreign  origin 
and  difference  of  religion,  and  given  them  at  once  the  desire 
and  the  hope  of  making  themselves  an  independent  people; 
while  the  growth  of  the  British  interest  amongst  thepi,  and  par- 
ticularly 
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ticolarly  in  Upper  Canada^  hat  gives  aiMitional  wnlnrag«  to  the 
French  population,  and  the  intrigues  of  factious  demagogues  in 
London,  who  trade  in  disorganization,  have  afforded  them  encou-*' 
ragement  and  supplied  them  with  exeoses.  These  are  the  causes 
wb^ch  have  led  to  the  extension  of  the  republican  principle  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  that  principle  has  led  to  five  or  six  years  of 
paper  war,  and  now  to  a  revolt  in  the  field. 

Of  this,  the  clear,  certain,  and  almost  avowed  teottve  of  the 
insurrection.  Lord  John  Russell  does  not>  according  to  the  long 
report  which  we  have  read  of  his  speech^  take  any  notice.  In- 
stead of  seizing  the  leading  thread  of  the  maze,  he  bewilders  him- 
self and  his  hearers  (or  at  least  his  readers)  with  a  detail  of 
alleged  grievances  on  minor  subjects,  and  of  a  series  of  what  he 
seems  to  consider  as  indwidnal  acts  of  pervetseness  and  obstinacy 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadians :  which  is  just  as  rational  and  as 
fair  as  if  some  historian  of  L(n^  John's  last  advent  to  office 
should,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opemng  of  the  new  parliament  in 
0^35,  enter  into  a  disquisition  as  to  whether  Mr.  Abercrombie 
or  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  had  the  stronger  claims  to  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons ; — or  whether  it  Was  or  was  not  wise  to 
grant  a  charter  to  the  London  University  ;'—Kn'  whether  it  would 
have  been  a  good  bargain  for  the  Protestant  parsons  ot  Ireland 
to  recieve  70/.  per  cent,  on  their  income ;  and  should  detail  and 
omiment  upon  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  all  these  topics,  without 
saying  a  syllable  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration,  or  of  the 
real  and  single  design  of  all  the  aforesaid  propositions,  namely, 
the  overthrow  of  that  ministry. 

Without  having  any  great  respect  for  the  scope  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  mind,  we  are  convinced  that  he  eould  not  but  have  seen 
the  imperfection,  nay,  the  absurdity,  of  this  mode  of  treating  the 
subject ;  but  his  evasion  of  the  real  question  was  another  instance 
of  the  ministerial  system  of  shift  and  subterfuge  which  charac- 
terizes all  their  policy  and  constitutes  their  only  talent :  by  the 
elaborate  enumeration  of  the  iuocesike  and  distinct  features  of 
die  discussions,  the  ministers  hoped  to  account  for  their  own 
vacillation  and  negligence.  '  How,'  Lord  John  Russell's  speech 
seems  to  suggest,  '  could  we  foresee  a  civil  war  arising  out  of  a 
judge's  salary — or  an  assertion  of  national  independence  on  m 
mere  question  of  the  law  of  tenures?'  But  a  wise  minister  xa 
considering,  and  an  able  statesman  in  >zplaimnf  these  matters, 
should  and  would  have  seen  that  those  were  not  instdated  and^ 
aceidmital  questions,  but  parts  of  one  contimums  system  of  tit^ 
croadimeni  and  aggression  on  BrUish  autiwrity. 

*  These  things,  indeed,  tliey  have  articulated, 
Predaimed  at  markei-erosses,  teiA  mdmdies^ 
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To/oc^  the  ganncnt  of  rtbelli<m 

Wi^  some  &ie  colour/ 
But  the  dullest  eye  might   have  detected  the    * rogue^s-yam* 
throughout  the  whole  patchwork  of  pretended  grievances. 

In  the  best  governed  colony  or  country,  current  circumstances 
will,  in  course  of  time,  outgrow  early  legislation,  as  children  out- 
grow their  clothes,  and  these  partial  anomalies  constitute  what  it 
h  now  the  fashion  to  call  grievances,  though,  in  general,  they 
would  be  better  described  as  inconveniences.  Of  these  it  is  not 
denied  that  some — fewer  indeed  than  might  have  been  naturally 
expected — had  grown  up  in  Canada ;  but  was  England  to  blame 
lor  their  growth?  or  did  she  either  neglect  or  protect  them?' 
Quite  the  reverse.  Under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government 
in  1 828,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed, 
on  a  petition  from  the  colony,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  state  of 
Canada.  With  the  report  of  that  committee,  the  House  of  As-^ 
sembly,  by  its  address  of  November,  1828,  expressed  its  grateful" 
and  entire  satisfaction,  and  accepted  it  as  a  kind  of  Canadian  MagnCk 
Charta ;  while  the  government,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  affiurs  at  home,  proceeded  to  carry  all  the  recommendationir 
•f  the  committee  into  eifect ;  so  that — to  use  the  words  of  thef 
author  who  has  given  the  best  historical  detail  of  the  matter — 

•  In  1 832,  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  government  could  con- 
fidently say,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Canada  Committee,  depending  on  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  waa 
not  fulfilled;  that  there  was  not  one  depending  on  the  British  Parlia- 
ment which  was  not  accomplished,  and  more  than  accomplished ;  and 
that  so  far  as  any  o^  the  recommendations  required  the  co-operation  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  the  assent  of  the  Government  had  been 
freely  promised  to  any  measures  they  would  adopt  for  the  purpose.. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  several  of  this  last  class  of  recommendations 
remain  unexecuted.  So  long  as  grievances  afforded  a  topic  ofdecla^ 
motion  against  the  Government,  they  were  pursued  with  all  eagerness 
and  impetuos^ity ;  when  no  more  could  be  aone  with  them  than  relieve 
the  people  from  an  alleged  evil,  the  Assembly  suddenly  became  quite 
lukewarm  and  indifferent  to  the  subject.* — Canadian  Controversy, 
f.  U. 

Thus  it  was  that,  when  all  real  grievances  were  redressed  and 
extinguished,  the  House  of  Assembly  began  a  new  course  of 
agitation  on  the  theory  of  national  iitdeperudence. 

On  the  21st  February,  1834,  the  House  of  Assembly  passed 
BHiety-two  resolutions,  which  Lord  John  Russell  thus  charac* 
tcrizes  i-^ 

^  The  coiirse  which  the  House  of  Assembly  had  taken  was  to  pass 
ninety-two  resolutions,  some  of  them  of  grievance,  some  of  them  of  vio- 
lence»  some  of  them  of-  vttoperation,  some  of>  them  against  individuals, 
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some  of  them  against  the  goyeruoy  of  the  province,  somp  of  them  against 
the  government  at  home,  but  all  of  them  amomiting  to  a  long  and  vehe- 
ment remonstrance,  and  in  framing  that  remonstrance  they  consumed 
the  whole  session,  aiid  separated  without  passing  a  single  vote  of  supply 
at  2\V— Times y  IVh  Jamiary,  1838. 

These  resolutions  were  certainly  all  that  Lord  John  says  of. 
them,  but  they  were  a  great  deal  more,  as  Lord  John  and  his  col-, 
leagues  well  knew,  and  as  it  was  therefore  his  Lordship's  duty,  in 
common  fairness,  to  have  told  his  audience.  We  have  said  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  enter  at  length  into  the  details  of  the  Cana- 
dian question,  which,  indeed,  would  be  idle,  for  the  details  are 
only  the  'facings*  of  the  real  '  garment  ofrfibellion,'  but  a  few 
prelimiiiary  words  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
the  ministry. 

At  present  the  Canadian  provinces  have  a  constitution  con-, 
ferred  upon  them  in  1791  by  a  British  Act  of  Parliament — that 
celebrated  Canada  Bill,  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
public  rupture  bet\yeen  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  debate 
on  which  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  philosophical  pre- 
science of  Burke,  and  of  the  democratic  and  subversive  prin- 
ciples of  Fox.  Indeed,  from  Mr.  Fox's  speech  on  that  occasion, 
the  Canadians  now  draw  the  main  pretences  of  their  rebellion. 

In  that  constitution  the  King  is  represented  by  the  Governor 
and  an  Executive  Council,  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  Legislative 
Council  named  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
by  an  Assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Bill  of  1791  gave. the  House  of  Assembly  the  control  over 
almost  «ill  the  colonial  revenues — reserving  however  to  the  Crown 
one  small  class  of  the  ordinary  revenues,  which  at  the  desire 
of  the  Canadians  themselves  had  been  appn>priated,  by  an  act- 
passed  in  1774,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  civil  government,  in 
lieu  of  some  old  and  onerous  feudal  revenues  of  which  the  colony 
complained — and  reserving  also,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
torial revenue  and  ix>S3essions  which  attach  to  sovereignty.  For 
the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  colonisJ  revenues  the  House 
of  Assembly  became  year  after  year  more  and  more  urgent,  and 
at  length  Lord  Grey's  government  were  over-persuaded  to  ae-' 
cede  to  the  demand,  on  the  condition  that  the  House  of  Assem« 
bly  should  vote  a  civil  list  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  civil  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  hitherto  defmyed  out  of  the  surrendered 
revenues ; — but  that  concession  only  encouraged  instead  of  allaying 
the  discontent — they  never  passed  tlie  promised  civil  list,  and  they 
then,  as  now,  demanded,  '  as  their  undeniable  right,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,'  all  the  territorial  revenues  and  rights  of 
the  Crown' within  the  province,  without  any  corresponding  ,  en- 
J  -  -  gagement 
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gagement  on  their  part  to  defray  the  necessary  expences  of  the 
colony — m  short,  the  practical  sovereignty  of  an  independent 
state  ;  and  this  demand,  and  some  others  of  the  same  tendency, 
not  having  been  complied  with — they  adopted  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham's  celebrated  hint  of  stopping  the  supplies,  and  de* 
priving  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  all  the  functionaries 
of  the  State  (even  the  judges)  of  the  means  of  existence,  and 
have  persevered  ever  since  in  doing  so. 

After  these  observations,  our  readers  will  the  better  understand 
some  of  the  ninety-two  resolutions  which  we  think  it  right  to  lay 
before  the  public,  as  Lord  John  not  only  did  not  allude  to  them,  but 
seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  turn  our  attention  in  another  and 
less  important  direction.  Our  readers  will  see  that,  throughout  a 
long  web  of  inconsistency  and  rigmarole,  there  may  be  traced  the 
rogue's  yam  of  a  design  to  establish  the  American  constitution  in 
lieu  of  British  connexion  : — 

*  Resolved,  That  this  House  is  nowise  disposed  to  admit  the  excel- 
lence of  the  present  Constitution  of  Canada,  although  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  unseasonably  and  erroneously 
asserted,  that  it  has  conferred  on  the  two  Canadas  the  institutions  of 
Great  Britain ;  nor  to  reject  the  principle  of  extending  the  system  of 
frequent  elections  much  further  than  it  is  at  present  carried ;  and  diis 
system  ought  especially  to  be  extended  to  the  Legislative  Cmmcil, 
althouak  it  may  be  considered  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  incompatible 
with  the  British  Government,  which  he  calls  a  Monarchical  Govern- 
ment, or  too  analogous  to  the  institutions  which  tlie  several  SicUes^  com^ 
posing  the  mdustrious^  morale  and  prosperous  confederation  of  the 

United  States  of  Americay  have  adopted  for  themselves,* — Resolutions^ 
21  Feb.  1834,  §  14. 

We  pause  here  for  a  mmnent  to  observe,  that  throughout  these 
discussions  the  disrespectful  and  hostile  tone  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly against  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  under  Lord  GreyV 
administration — Lord  Ripon,  and  Lord  Stanley — but  particularly 
against  Lord  Stanley — are  the  highest  testimony  to  the  official 
merits — towards  the  British  empire— of  these  .two  noblemen. 

A  proposition  had  been  made  before  these  resolutions  (March, 
1833),  by  the  Assembly,  conceding  that  if  the  legislative  council 
should  be  made  ejec^ve,  a  high  property  qualification  of  elegibility 
should  be  added — that  poor  concession  they  now  retract : — 

*  Resolved,  That  in  requiring  the  possession  of  real  property  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  to  a  Legislative  CouncUy  chosen  by  the  people^ 
(which  most  wisely  and  happily  has  not  been  made  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bihty  to  the  House  of  Assembly,)  this  House  seems  rather  to  have 
sought  to  avoid  shocking  received  opinions  in  Europe,  where  custom 
and  the  law  have  given  so  many  artificial  privil^es  and  advantages  to 
birtii,  and  rank,  and  fortune,  than  to  consult  the  opinions  generally  re 
ceived  in  America^  &c.-Hi6tcf.  p.  42,  §  13, 
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*  Resolved^  That  the  ParliameBt  of  the.Upited  Kin^oin»  in  granting 
to  his  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  thepoirer  of  revising  ike  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  hold  their  dearest  rights,  would  adopt  a  liberal 
policy,  free  from  all  considerations  of  former  interests  and  of  existing 
prejudices;  and  that  by  this  measure,  equally  consistent  with  a  wise 
and  sound  policy,  and  with  the  most  liberal  and  extended  views,  the 
Parliament  of  Ae  United  Kingdom  would  enter  into  a  noble  rivalry  with 
the  United  Stales  of  America^  toould  prevent  his  Majesty**  subjects  firant 
seeing  anything  to  envy  there;  and  would  preserve  a  friendly  intcr- 
oourse  between  Great  Britain  and  this  province,  as  her  colony  so  long 
as  the  tie  between  us  shall  continue^  and  as  her  ally  wlienever  the 
course  of  events  may  change  our  relative  position!* — loid.  p.  44,  §  21. 

*  As  a  colony  forsooth ! — why,  if  these  propositions  were  granted, 
she  would  have  been  no  more  a  colony  of  ours  than  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  She  would  have  been  in  every  possible  view  ag 
independent  as  they ;  unless,  indeed,  out  of  her  great  bounty  she 
might  still  vouchsafe  to  us  the  expense,  risk,  and  responsibibty  of 
her  external  defences  against  the  encroaclunenta  or  a^^ressiuni  of 
America  or  France.  She  would  leave  us  the  pleaaing  ohanoe  ef  a 
couple  of  waors  for  her  j^otection,  but  not  a  joi  more. 

^  RedoWed)  That  the  neighbouring  States  hare  a  form  cfgewrw- 
m^ni  very  fit  to  prevent  abuses  ofpower^  and  very  effective  in  repre$S' 
iug  them;  thai  the  reverse  of  this  order  of  things  has  always  prevaiied 
in  Cemada  umder  the  present  form  of  government;  that  there  exists  in 
the  netghbounng  States  a  stronger  amd  mere  general  attachment  to  ihe 
natienai  imtiluiions  than  in  any  other  country^  and  that  there  existo 
ako  in  those  States  a  guarantee  for  die  progressive  advance  of  dieir 
political  institntions  towards  perfection,  in  the  revision  of  the  same  at 
sh<Hrt  and  determinate  intervals^  by  conventums  of  the  people^  in  erder 
that  they  may  without  any  shock  or  violence  be  adiqpited  to  the  Mual 
state  of  thiAgs/— ^i6td.  p.  54,  $  41. 

*  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  and  iana  o(  govermnent  whid< 
would  best  suit  this  colony  are  not  to  be  sought  solely  in  the  anaio^fs 
offered  by  the  institutioru  of  Great  Britain^  where  the  state  of  soaety 
is  altogether  different  from  our  own;  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  turn 
to  profit  the  information  to  be  gained  by  observing  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  different  and  infinitely  varied  Constitutions  which  the 
Kings  and  Parliament  of  England  have  granted  to  the  several  Planta- 
Hens  and  Colonies  in  America^  and  by  studying  the  way  in  which  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  men  have  modified  such  coloniai  iristitutions 
when  it  could  be  done  with  the  assent  of  the  parties  interested.' — ibid. 
IK  61,  §  48. 

*  Resolved,  That  the  unanimous  consent  widi  which  all  the  Amsbicait 
States  have  adopted  and  extended  Vie  xi.xctivx  system^  shows  that 
it  is  adapted  to  the  wishes^  manner s^  and  social  state  of  the  inhabitants 
rfrna  contihbvt/ — ibid,  p.  51,  §  44. 

Here,  we  think,  are  pretty  pregnant  instances  of  a  very  different 
and  much  higher  kind  of  pretension  than  could  be  gathered  from 
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the  «cpreft8ion»  (howerer  just  in  minor  respects)  with  wUch  Lord' 
John  Russell  so  inadequately  characterized  these  Resolutions. 

When  the  Canadisnsi  found  that  these  first  theories  of  treason 
were  received  without  reproof,  they  grew  bolder- — and  in  the  next 
year,  enforced  them  in  the  following  paragraph  of  ah  address  to 
th^  ffing:—  ^ 

*■  When  we  solemnly  repeat,  that  tli?  principal  al:ject  of  the  political 
reforms,  which  this  House  and  the  people  of  this  province  have  for  a 
great  number  of  years  used  every  effort  to  obtain,  and  which  have  fre- 
quently been  detailed  to  your  Majesty,  is  to  extend  the  elective  prin- 
ciple to  the  Legislative  Council^  a  branch  of  the  Provincial  Legislatiue 
which,  by  its  opposition  to  the  people,  and  by  reason  of  its  imperfect 
and  vicious  constitution,  has  proved  insufficient  to  perform  the  functions, 
for  which  it  was  originally  created;  to  render  the  Executive  Coiuicil 
directly  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  [of  Canada],  con- 
formably to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  British  Constitution  as 
ealablisbed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; — to  pkceunder  the  wholaiomeand 
oonstitutienal  control  of  this  House  the  wkolepublic  revenue  raised  in  this 
province,  from  whatever  source  derived ; — to  obtain  the  repeal  of  certain 
Acta  passed  by. the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  ^hioh  the 
people  of  ihisprovince  are  not  represented,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
afiiars  c^  this  province,  making  its  t^rriU^  and  best  resour^ees  the  suIh 
ject  pf  unfair  speculation  and  monopoly,  and  wl^ieh  we  hold  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  ridits  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  people  of  thi^  Pro- 
vince  'Vyhen  we  say  we  respectfully  repeat  to  your  Majesty 

these  our  demands,  and  to  declare  'Our  firm  intention  to  psRSEVEjaR 
IN  asking  them,  as  being  aloni  calculated  to  ensure  the  liberty yVeace^ 
and  welfare  of  this  Province,  and  the  confidence  of  the  peopje  m  the 
Government,  and  to  cement  Uieir  political  union  with  the  United  Em- 
pire, we  can  scarcely  fear  that  we  should  not  be  understood  by  your 
UBjiettf.^'^Address,  IS96,  pp.  25,  26. 

Certainly  the  fear  that  this  language  shonld  be  misunderstood^ 
might  seem  superflnonis — but  whatever  his  Majesty  may  have 
done,  his  ministers  have  either  greatly  misunderstood  or  grossly 
misrepresented  it.     But  they  proceed — 

*  At  the  head  of  the  reforms  which  we  persist  in  considering  as  es- 
sential, is  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  popular  election  into  tJie 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  ,  .  •  .    At^  partial  reform^, 
which  shall  stop  short  of  the  introduction  of  the  elective  principle^  will , 

be  altogether  insufficient We  would  respectfully  pray  your 

Majesty  to  remark,  that  the  influence  which  prevailed  in  the  Qouncilft 
of  the  Empire,  at  the  period  when  the  Act  of  1791  was  passed^  was. 
calculated  to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  aristocratic  principle^. 
while,  IN  America,  the  independent  stale  and  th^  progress  of  society  ^ 
repelled  any  doctrine  of  this  nature,  and  demanded  the  extension  ofihe 
ooKTRART principle* — Address,  1831, p.  27. 

And  lest  this  shonld  run  any  risk  of  being  misunderstood^  another 
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address  to  Lord  Gosford  of  tlie  3rd  of  October^  1836^  urges  the 
same  claiins  in  language  equally  determined : — 

*  We  still  believe  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  advanti^  of  the 
people,  to  persist  in  the  same  demands^  in  the  same  declarations^  and 
particularly  in  the  demand  oizn  Elective  Legislative  CounnL* — p.  19- 

They  then  proceed  to  demand  the  *pure  and  simple  repeal '  by 
the  British  legislature  of  the  Tenures  Act,  and  of  ^n  Act  for 
establishing  a  Canadian  Land  Company,  against  which  latter  they 
make  a  very  significant  objection : — 

*  We  shall  merely  add,  that  every  day  convinces  ns  the  more  that  the 
principal  tendency  of  that  Company  is  to  maintain  that  divisi&n  ^f 
people  against  people^  amongst  the  difilerent  classes  of  His  Majestya 
subjects,  which  nas,  in  common  with  all  the  evik  resulting  therefrom, 
been  fostered  in  times  pa8t>  with  too  much  success,  by  corrupt  adminv- 

.trations.' — p.  21. 

That  is,  the  Canadian  Land  Company  will  introduce,  a  fresh 
supply  of  British  settlers,  who  will,  as  the  Assembly  very  natu- 
rally suppose,  increase  the  influence  of  the  mother-country,  and 
i^ill  help  to  counterponderate  what  Lord  John  Russell  now.  4S- 
sum^  the  small  courage  of  abusing  as  ^ the  Ptypineau  fac^m' 
They  conclude  by  reiterating  their  determination  to  accqpt,qf 
nothing  short  of  their  demands,  aj:id  they  announce  io  the  Gov^- 
Dor  that  they  have  resolved  to  suspend  all  their  own  proper  pvJUic 
diUies,  (that  is  to  suspend  the  constitution  under  which  alone  ihey 
have  any  existence)  till  their  demands,  and,  above  all,  the  organic 
change  in  the  Upper  House  shall  have  been  conceded.  (Address 
of  the  3rd  of  October,  1836,  passim.)  . 

That  our  construction  of  all  these  minatory  ^  passages  is  not 
strained,  and  that  they  all  meant  and  were  imderstood  to  mean 
nothing  short  of  the  assertion  of  national  independence,  is  further 
proved  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  to  Mr.  Mackenzie:SO 
early  as  March,  1834,  and  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
Times  of  the  l6th  July  following  :— 

*  Your  triumphant  election  on  the  IGth,  and  ejection  irom  the 
Assembly  on  the  Hth,  must  hasten  that  crisis  which  is  fast  approaching 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Canadas,  and  which  will  terminate  in  freedom  ofid 
independence  from  the  baneful  domination  op  the  mother  country, 
and  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a  small  and  despicable  faction  in  the 
colony.^ 

And  we  have  further  the  direct  assertion  of  the  author  of  &e 
Canadian  Controversy,  who  evidently  vrrites  from  Downing 
Street,  under  official  countenance,  and  with  official  information^ 
that  the  Address  of  February,  1836,  had  brought  the  quatrrel^  to 
*  an  incurable  pai^s.'  (Can.  Von.  p.  26.) 

We  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  asking  our  readers  if  they  can 
recollect  to  have  beard  or  read  oC  any  man  pretending  to  the 
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name  of  a  minister  of  this  country  who  could  have  made  a  speech 
of  six  columns — such  speeches  are  best  measured  by  space — 
without  any  allusion  to  those  hints — those  warnings — those  me- 
naces of  an  imitation  of  the  American  example  ?     If  Lord  John^s 
speech  were  anything  like  a  just  statement  of  the   case^  we 
ihonld  say  at  once  that  the  proposition  by  these  modem  Whigs 
of  stifling  local  and  administrative  grievances  by  a  Dictatorial 
Revolution^  was  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  that  these  whole- 
sale dealers  in  absurdity  and  monstrosity  had  ever  exhibited  to  a 
wondering  world.     What ! — because  there  has  been  a  difference 
between  two  parties — Protestant  and  Popish — a  scu£9e  of  autho- 
rities— and  a  rescue  of  prisoners — the  constitution  framed  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  signed  by  George  III.  is  to  be  suspended  as  too  liberal^ 
and  a  dictator — ^the  first  since  Julius  Csesar — created  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Durham !     Lord  John  Russell's  speech  aflbrds  but  poor 
pretexts  for  such  an  extreme  measure ;  but  the  common  sense  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  filled  up  the  ministerial 
l^MM)er*s  feeble  outline — ^he  talked  of  '  remonstrance'  where  they 
saw  a  mamfesto — he  pottered  about  '  grievances*  when  they  saw 
iresaonBhlt  pretences — he  prattled  of '  tenures  and  land  companies* 
when  they  saw  a  rebellion  against  British  Sovereignty — and  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  which  might  have  been  a  judicious  explana- 
tion of  A  O.  P.  row,  or  a  fit  introduction  for  a  New  Police  Bill, 
they  heljied  the  minister  to  the  conclusion  at  which  his  premises 
never  could  have  arrived,  and  Canada,  accused  of  ill -temper,  was 
convicted  of  rebellion,  and  a  constitution — ^which,  as  the  case  was 
stated,  wotdd  have  deserved  at  most  Lord  John's  habitual  punish- 
ment oin  reform — was  sentenced  to  annihilation !  temporary  anni- 
hilation, we  are  told — as  if  these  state  jugglers  (Hke  Mr.  Ingleby), 
after  appearing  to  destroy  the  Knave  of  Clubs,  could  produce 
him  at  the  next  moment  as  whole  and  sound  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     What  miserable  pusillanimity  and  falsehood! — be- 
cause a  few  shots  are  fired  by  an  excited  mob  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  two  prisoners,   these   gigantic   measures  are  produced, 
while  the  solemn  and  reiterated  manifestoes  of  rebellion  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  an  authorized  and  authoritative  power,  are 
ibr  several  years  wholly  neglected,  and  at  last  slurred  over  as  if 
they  had  been  only  such  a  peevish  exhibition  of  folly  and  non- 
sense as  the  Queen's  minister  himself  made  last  autumn ! — When 
Lord  John  Russell  accuses  the  leader  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  of  making  charges,  '  some  of  them  of  violence — some 
of  them  of  vituperation — some  of  them  against  individuals— Hsome 
pf  them  against  governors — some  of  them  against  government  in 
-general ; '  he  seems  to  forget  his  own  speech  at  Stroud,  of  which 
fhis  description  of  Mr.  Papineau's  resolutions  is  but  a  faint 
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sketch,  and  which  would  just  as  much  have  justified  the  bqb^ 
pension  of  the  constitution  of  Elngland  and  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  Btr^-^Lccordmg  to  kU  lord$hip*i  vernon-^the  proceed- 
ings in  Canada. 

We  trust  we  may  not  be  misunderstood— we  are  fo  far  from 
denjiag  the  right  of  this  country  to  interfere  with  a  high  hand,  that 
we  atank  the  rig^t — ihe  duty  of  doing  so,  occurred  long  ago^^that 
the  right  accrued  in  1832,  when  the  House  of  Assembly  refused 
to  perform  its  constitutbnal  functions  of  providing  for  the  go-* 
yernment  of  the  province — but  that  it  became  the  iimper<Uwe  duiy 
of  ministers,  when  the  House  of  Assembly  informed  the  Governor 
by  its  address  of  the  Srd  of  October,  1836,  that  it  would  adjourn 
its  deliberations  till  its  unconstitutional  demands  were  complied 
with.  These — the  avert  acts  of  the  theories  of  treason  by  which 
they  were  preceded  and  accompanied — are  the  real  grounds  of 
our  interference,  and  not  the  smaller  and  ancillary  circumstances 
on  whidi  the  ministers  now  rest  their  measures. 

Why  then  this  long  apathy?  Why,  when  ministers  saw  the 
mine  a-digging — why,  when  they  saw  the  train  a-laying — why, 
when  they  saw  Ghiy  r  awkes  preparing  his  matches  and  lighting  his 
lanthom,  they  were  perfectly  quiescentr^-not  to  say  acquiescent  I 
but  when  an  uiducky  accident  caused  a  partial  explosion,  they 
cry.  out  'gunpowder  plot!'  and  punish  not  only  a  whole  class,  but 
a  whole  country  for  conniving  at  a  treason,  at  whidi  Uiey  them* 
selves  for  half<>a-dozen  years  appear  to  have  connived — ^why  was 
this  t  Why,  when  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  American  con* 
stitution  was  the  object  of  the  malcontents — an  object  which  could 
not  be  attained  without  an  insurrection — why  were  not  the  British 
forces  adequately  increased,  and  the  loyal  Canadians  adequately 
encouraged?  Why,  when  the  House  of  Assembly  had  onmUlfKl 
ihe  Constitution  by  suspending  its  proper  functions  and  disorgan* 
isdng  the  government, — why  were  not  measures  immediately  taken 
to  restore  the  Constitution  and  to  restore  the  government?  Wa^ 
there  ever  a  case  in  which  the  general  maxim  were  more  jus^— r 
^  si  vis  pacem^para  bellum  ? ' — True  in  all  wars,  it  is  to  a  civil  war 
that  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  and  most  peculiarly  when  that 
civil  war  is  announced  by  progressive  symptoms,  which  symptoms 
are  certain  to  become,  by  neglect,  the  substantial  disease.  A 
sudden  outbreak,  caused  by  practical  grievances,  cannot  be  guaid^ 
against ;  but  the  fermentation  of  theoretic  treason  would  have  been 
corrected  by  an  early  display  of  determination  and  power  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  Two  regiments — one  regiment— ra  g^unr 
boat — anything  that  would  have  convinced  the  Canadians  that 
England  saw  their  design,  and  was  resolved  to  defeat  it,  would 
have  dissipated  that  d^i^n  and  averted  the  lainentable  co^se* 
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qMUcMl  wfaidi  liave  foU<m«d  ibe  oontrftry  poUe^.  We  Mttrely 
oonom*  in  the  Dake  of  WelImgtoii*t  admirable  aphorism — ^  A  great 
country  eamnot  make  a  little  wai^ — but  we  think  hU  Grace  would 
also  agree  with  us  that  small  but  early  indications  of  resolutioB 
and  strength^  will  often  avert  great  calamities^  Prevention  is 
better  than  punishuKent ;  wad,  by  shutting  their  eye*  and  ears  to 
the  hostile  menaceaof  the  Canadians^  the  Govenuneot  only  enoou*- 
raged  the  poor  wretches  to  precipitate  themselves  on  destraotiosu  - 
Why  theuj  we  ask  ag^i  tins  incomprehensible  oqpaithy  ?  It  may 
be  very  well  for  Lord  Brougham  to  say  that  '  Lwrd  Olenelg  wa$ 
asleep,' — but  if  he  was,  the  sleep  was  infectious,  nnA  extended 
itself  to  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate ;  Lord  Melbourne  had 
fallen  asleep  over  the  petitions  to  the  English  Treatmy  from  the 
starving  fmictionsiries  of  the  colony — and  Lord  Palmerston  over  a 
^^cit  of  the  Boimdarj/'-Uiie  discussion  ;-*Lord  Minto  was  asleep 
over  the  purser's  aocounts  of  the  tnnngh  ehop  of  war  in  Halifax 
Harbour ;  and  Lord  Howick  over  the  non-'effeeike  returns  of  the 
gairrieom  in  Nova  Scotia— Lord  John  Russell  and  the  House 
of  Commons  were  dozing  away  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hume's  on  the 
reduction  of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land  i  and>  most  wonderful  of 
all,  that  mercurial  magistrate,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor -of  the 
day^^mmt  himsdU'  have  been-^-^mtna,  vinoqiu  «epii!his— fast 
asleep  by  the  sMe  of  his  nolrie  '  pRiKKD^-^the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary—*«in  short*^ 

*  Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found; 
While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round  >^ 
Wide  and  more  wide  it  spread  through  i^l  the  realm ) 
Even  Paiinurtu  nodded  at  the  helm : 
The  vapour  mUd  o'er  each  Committee  orq)t  i 
Ur\fini4hed  Treaties  \n  the  office  slept  ^ 
The  chiefless  Armies  dozed  out  the  campaign ; 
And  Navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  main !' 
This  would  be  bad  enough;  but  we  heartUy  wish  we  had  so 
comparatively  innocent  an  excuse  for  ministers  as  to  believe  their, 
sleep,  real.     It  was,  we  are  convinced,  only  a  fox's  sleep,  to  con- 
ceal ttxeir   incapacity  and   pusillanimity :   for  here   is  the  true 
solutioil  of  the  enigma.     The  92  resolutions  conclude  with  the 
following  passages  :^-- 

*  Resolved,  That  this  HoUse  learned,  with  gratitude,  that  Daniel 
Cf^Canneli,  Esq*^  had  given  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July 
last,  that  during  the  present  Session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he 
would  call  its  attention  to  the  necessity  of  refonning  the  Lejgislative  and 
Executive  Councils  in  the  two  Canadas ;  and  that  the  intwest  thus 
shown  for  our  own  fate  by  him  whom  the  gratitude  and  blessings  of  his 
countrymen  have,  with  the  applause  of  the  iohole  civiHzed  world,  pro- 
claimed GasAi^  and  Libsraior,  ana  of.  whom  our  fSeltow^oountrj^en- 
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eptertain  .ppxipespan^i^  »eotii«e»tf,  keeps  «livc^  in  ua  At  )n^  tkat^ 
through  th^  gooonesQ  of  oiur  Clause  and  thq  fierricas  of  such  a  fmqd,  ihe 
British  parliaipeiit  will  not  permit  a  mimster,'  ^^-^ Address^  p,  66, 

*  Resolved,  That  this  House,  has  the  same  confidence  in  Joseph 
Humcy  Esq.y  and  feels  the  same  gratitude  for  the  anxiety  which  he  haa 
repeatedly  shown  for  the  good  government  of  these  colonies,  and  the 
atndioration  of  thdr  laws  and  constitutions,  and  calls  upon  the  said 
Daniel  O^Connell  and  Jo8e{)h  Hum^  Esqrs.,  whose  constant  devoted- 
ness  was,  even  under  a  Tory  mimatry,  and  before  the  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, partially  sueceaalul  in  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  from  the  same 
hpadage  and  the  aame  political  infoioiity  which  menace  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada.''— i6t(i. 

\  Th^  old  pagan  and  popiah  doctrine  of  ^oncdtory  is>  ilseemf^  in 
fpll  force  at  Downing  Street;  and  those  who  could  touch  the 
sacred  images  of  SU  Daniel  and  St.  Joseph,  were  alloiired  the 
immunitij^  and  impumty  of  asylum,  whfle  the  poor  wretcbeft 
who  put  their  tri:^t  in  St.  George  or  St,  Denis  are  made  ^e  vic^ 
imnk  of  their  erroneous  confidence  in  the  far^mente  consistcaicy  of 
her  Msyesty*s — ^we  should  have  said  ridiculous*T^ministers>  if  tba 
blood  $t$dn  did  not  obliterate  ridicule^ 

^  But  that  l^lpod !  Whose  consciences  ought  that  scalding 
bipod,  to  blister  ?  Mackenzie  s  ?  Papineau'a  ?  Wo^  thatwe  ootdd 
think  so!  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  the  Maaler-Greneral  of  tke  Ord^ 
nance,,  in  a  gallant  and  soldierlike  speech,  on  the  l6tb  January 
— the  more  gallant  from  the,  badness  and  hopelessness  of  the. 
general  cause  for  which  he  fought^-told  Mr.  Josej^  Hume, 
'  thai  his  conduct  jn  this  cvffair  rwiinded  him  of  the  casecfa  cer- 
tain  Mr.  Martin  whaprophf^ied,  that  in  seven  dc^  York  minster 
would  be  burned  down ;  and  well  miaht.  he  prophesy-^for  he 
was  detected  in  setMn^Jire  to  the  sacred  edifice  ai  the  appointed 
time*  The  cut  was  acLnirabl^,  and  inflicted  with  the  nerve  and 
edge  of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^fton's  beaux  sahreurs,  but  in 
the  meUcy  Sir  Hussey  unluckily  mistook  his  man — he  cut  down 
a  poor  busybody  of  a  surgeon,  instead  of  one  of  the  general 
officers,  who,  if.  he  had  had  time  to  look  about  him,  he  would 
have  seen  to  be  within  an  easier  reach  of  his  blow. 

To  explain  all  this  more  fully,  we  must  revert  to  some  4)ro- 
ceedings  of  the  government  at  hon^,  by  which  it  will  aj^pear  that 
on  every  occasion  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  were— with  as  great 
and  as  opportune  an  effect  as  if  it  had  been  designed — playing  the 
game  of  the  disaffected,  and  strengthening  Mr.  Papineau*s  Jbind. 

Before  Lord  Stanley  had  left  the  Colonial  office,  his  vigorous 
mind  saw  and  determined  to  meet  the  danger.  He  introduced 
into  the  House  ^f  Ccmomons  a  bill  for  repealing  the  act  of  IBS], 
which  had  granted  the  entire  control  of  the  Colonial  revenues  to  the 

Assembly,  and  w^ch  grant  they  had  SQ  shamefujly  abused.    The 
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relnctaace  of  hk  coUeftgaes  to  support  him  ul' this  ju«t  and  politic 
meastire^  obliged  Lord  Stanley  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  bill« 
which>  on  the  succession  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  the  Colonial 
seals^  yna  finally  abandoned,  '  on  an  underttanding,*  says  the 
author  of  the  Canadian  Contraveny  (p.  24),  ^  that  a  sppply  bill 
should  be  passed  for  the  tivo  years  that  were  due.'  This  misear-* 
able  attempt  at  a  compromise  had  the  success  it  deserved.  Lord 
Stanley*s  bill  was.given  up ;  but  instead  of  the  promised  bill  of 
supply,  the  House  of  Assembly  reiterated  its  insulting  r^solu* 
lions-*-of  -wbidi  no  farther  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  power.  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  the  Colonial 
seals  were  most  judiciously  entrusted,  lost  no  time  in  adopting  a 
course  of  policy  at  onoi  discreet,  conciliatcnry,  and  effective.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  administration — its  defeat  on 
the  first  meeting  of  Parliament— rand  the  factious  arts  hj  whidi 
its  diort  existence  was  harrassed,  would  have  perfectiy  justified 
Lord  Aberdeen- in  dedining  to  «iter  on  no  complicated  a  ques^ 
tion,  which  it  was  clear  be  would  not  be  permitted  to  adji^  and 
in  leavii^  so  delicate^a  matter  altogether  to  the  hands  which  had 
begun,  and  were  destined  so  soon  to  resume  it.  But  that  adnn^ 
nistraticm  were  determined  to  shrink  from  no  duty,  however  hope* 
less  they  were  of  being  allowed  to  perfect  it — Tjoti  Aberdeen  ae* 
omrdingly  prepared  instructions,  whiclv  without  proceeding  mrlast 
as  the  case  (which  had  not  yet  attained  its  height)  might  have  wkr* 
ranted,  reooxded  the  principles  onifdiich  a  government,  capable  of 
gooemkkg,  should  have  looked  at  the  transactions — and  for  their  ex- 
ecution deselected  as  Governor-general,  Lord  Amherst,  a  nobleman 
who>  although  voting  with  the  Melbourne  ministry,  was  diosen  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  a  person  ot  acknowledged  fitness  for  an  ofiice 
requiring  manners,  temper,  experience^  and  firmness — and  the 
Colonial  Minister  prepared  for  him  instructions  which  were,  in 
stun,  to  redress  anythmg  that  could  be  complained  of  as  a  griet)^ 
once,  but  to  resist  and  put  down  everything  that  should  look  like 
rebeUion.  But  before  Lord  Amherst  could  sail,  the  Lichfield'Hause 
compact  restored  the  Whigs  to  power— -Lord  Amherst's  commission 
was  superseded-^his  instructions  cancelled — and  a  Commission  of 
hujairy  was  issued — at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  Earl  of 
Gosford— a  person  wholly  inexperienced  in  public  affidrs^  and 
only  known  in  political  life  by  the  silent  votes  which  he  gave  to 
the  Whig  ministries.  With  Lord  Gosfbrd  were  joined  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  late  Chief- Justice  of  Calcutta,  and  an  ofiicer  of  engineers. 
Sir  Charles*  Grey*s  would  have  been  in  every  respect  a  fit  ap- 
pointment, if  the  Commisnon  of  Inquiry  had  been  a  fit  proceed- 
ing ;  nay,  iih$  had  been  sentout  alone  as  agovemor,  with  powMt 
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io  act,  he  w^Miid  hftv^  been  wo^  tvrmtf  Lbrd  Gb^ord^^lml  as 
it  waa>  he  made,  tl^  voyage-— opened  his  comnuanon-'Hnjr  its 
absurdity— rexperieooed  its  imUilyr-And  reiarnad  not  merely  rt 
ir^ecta,  h\xt  re  muUd  ingraiomcente,  to  publish  tbe  *  Remarks^ 
quoted  at  the  head  of  the  artidej  and  to  reooxd  his  valuable 
opinion  of  the  erroiieous  poUcy  of  the  ministry.  Of  that  policy, 
as  ^ntrasted  with  his  own  intentions.  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  Ins 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords»  so  early  as  the  l2th  dT  Jaiie> 
1835:— 

*  He  would  not  entar  into  a  detail  of  the  nature  and  form  of  Lonl 
Amhent's  instructions — it  was  sufficient  to  say  they  were  in  strict  oon^ 
^rmity  with  tbe  declarations  he  had  formerly  made  iu  the  House^  and 
embraced  the  largest  possible  measure  of  conciliation,  consistent  witl| 
what  was  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  King^s  dominion  in 
the  province.  Short  of  that  point,  the  instructions  proceeded;  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  utmost  liberality.  When  he  talked  of  large  and  liberal  conces- 
sions, their  Lordships  were  not  to  presume  that  sacrinces  were  to  be  made 
by  this  country,  fot  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer  that  what  was  conceded 
to  Canada  was  lost  to  England.  He  oould  not  conceive  what  interest 
thia  country  could  have  in  revising  Isarge  and  liberal  eoAcs(Misn«»-^le- 
gi^tive  assemblies  were  not  to  be  treated  as  children  and  anting  d^ 
r^cted  from  this  country,  but  should  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  i^^most 
freedom,  consistent  with  the  mairUenance  of  the  King*i  domiwjn,* 

This  waSj  it  will  be  admitted^  sufficiently  oondUaUirT-— what 
follows  is  prophetic : — 

^  He  heard  a  commission  was  to  be  sent  put--^a  course  wbidi  appeared 
to  him  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless.^^fHear,  hear.]— It 
might  be  a  fit  thing  in  this  country  in  moments  of  timidity*  in  onibr  to 

§et  rid  of  a  difficulty,  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry,  whii^h  he  un? 
erstood  the  new  commission  was  to  be,  but  in  this  case  a  commissioner 
ought  to  go  out  ready  to  (ict^  and  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  ti^or^e 
than  useless.  It  was  competent  to  and  incumbent  on  the  government 
to  decide  cU  once  on  all  important  matters  now  at  issue  m  Canada^ 
there  were  but  few,  and  those  trifling  matters,  on  which  farther  inquiry 
was  required — the  time  was  now  come  for  prompt  atidt  immediate  ucii^n^ 
Tlife  warning  voice  was  disregarded,  the  commission  of  inquiry 
was  sped,  and  Downing  Street  relapsed  into  \t%foxs  steep. 

At  length,  however,  the  destitution  of  the  public  servants 
absdintely  starving  in  the  Colony — the  rapid  disorganization 
of  all  the  authorities,  and  the  bewildered  impotence  of  Lord 
Gosford  to  meet  the  exigency,  awoke  her  Majesty's  ministers 
from  their  slumbers,  whether  real  or  feigned^  and  forced  them 
to  try  to  do  something.  Sounding,  no  doubt,  as  deeply  as  the 
small  plummets  of  their  brains  enabled  theiii,  the  increasing 
depths  of  the  Canada  question,  they  prepared  ten  resolutions^ 

f  Sir  Chtrl«f^  tmmt  is  aol  on  tlw  titl«-fags,  botitji  tlsat  tkst  Us  Ssthssiitb^* 
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vluch^  on  dM  6tb  of  March,  1837>  Lord  Jobn  RuMell  proposed 
to  the  Home  of  Commoiuk  These  resolutioiis  have  turned 
out  to  be  so  mere  a  nullity,  and  were  framed  in  a  spirit  so  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,— »that  it  would  be  an 
idle  waste 4>f  time  and  space  to  insert  them ;  they  died  still-born^ 
like  9o  many  others  of-*-* 

*  The  unaccomplished  Works  of  RusteWs  hand,  * 

Ahortnre— monstrous— or  untimely  mixed.* 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  like  the  recent  ministorial  speeches, 
.  they  kept  the  real  objects  of  the  Canadians,  as  much  as  possible, 
out  of  sight :  and  that  in  fact  they  wese  all,  except  the  6th,  con- 
cessions  to  the  democratic  clamour — and  even  that  eighth  resolu- 
tion professed  to  do  no  more  than  apply  certain  monies — which 
had  oeen  previously  and  unconstitutionaUy  empaunded  by  the 
HoBse  of  Assembly — to  the  legcU  purposes  for  which  the  said 
monies  had  bstn  originally  levied. 

On  the  first  night  the  debate  was  lengthened  out  and  ad- 
journed till  the  8th,  but  not  until  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
there  would  be  a  large  majority  to  support  the  ministers.  On 
the  8th>  the  first  tli^e  or  four  of  these  mawkish  resolutions, 
H^  whidi  the  Canadian  Assembly  would  haidly  hare  objected, 
were  passed  by  large,  and  what  would  have  been  to  any  other 
ministers,  encouraging  majorities ;  but  when  the  necessary  logical 
and  political  conclusions  from  the  premises  were  to  be  assented 
to,  the  advocated  of  the  Canadians  insisted  on  a  postponement- 
Colonel  Thompson  stated,  that  '  he  wOuld  purchase  delay  at  a 
guinea  a  minute.'  This  honest  warning  would  of  course  urge 
and  stimulate  the  government  to  allow,  not  one  hour,  not 
one  guinea's  worth  of  delay?  No  such  thing — the  motion  for 
delay  was  beaten  successively  by  large  majorities-^but  nothing  ter- 
rifies the  weak  like  the  appearance  of  ^eir  own  strength.  The 
ministers  gave  way — the  delay  was  obtained-— the  eighth  reso-* 
lution  was  adjourned — on  the  appointed  day  Lord  John  Russell 
was  unable  to  attend  the  House — mdiq^wed—another  day  was 
named — some  prior  amd  paltry  notice  intervened — another  day 
was  named — a  like  obstacle — and  at  length  the  resolutions  seemed 
•postponed  sine  die.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Sir  Charles  Orey 
publbhed  his  'Remarks,'  showing  the  fatel  efiects  that  would 
probably  ensue  from  the  hesitetion  of  the  ministers  to  pass  these 
resolutions — ^particularly  the  dth.  This  or  some  other  stimulus 
again  goaded  the  ministers  into  momentary  exertion — the  other 
resolutions  were  passed  in  the  Commons,  transmitted  to  the  Lords, 
and  then  passed,  with  the  single  dissent  of  Lord  Brougham.  But 
«11  this  apparent  facility  and  success  was  incapable  of  inspiring 
courage  or  even  consistency  itito  the  ministers^-^the  resolutions 
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thus  tardily  passed  were  virlually  abandonea^-no  bill  was  intro* 
doced  on  them — and  the  Canadians^  after  having  been  exs^- 
rated  by  their  production,  were  encouraged  by  the  erident  feai^ 
of  the  Government  to  cwry  them  into  ^ect.  What  was-r-what 
Goiild  be  the  result— t the  only  possible  result?  The  *  Papineaa 
faction'  saw  that  the  ministers  were  bewildered,  'perpl«ted  in 
the  extreme/ — that  in  their  whole  conduct  there  was  but  one 
thing  H;ertain,  namely,  that  they  were  alike  incapable  of  conci- 
liation or  of  repression,  and  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
jiuccessful  insurrection,  it  was  while  the  Government  was  in 
such  rash,  timid,  and  incapable  hands — now  or  never ! 

But  tlds  was  not  the  whole  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  incipient  rebels.  While  these  Resolutions 
had  been  thus  hung  up  for  above  three  monthSji  the  late 
King  died,  ancl  a  general  ejection  took  place.  It  1iapi>ened 
that  one  of  the  candidates  for  Westnunster  was  Sir  George 
Murray,  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  whose  admi- 
nistration of  them,  and  particularly  of  Canada,  had  been 
(as  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen  subsequently  was)  so  wise  and  just^ 
so  temperate  and  firm,  that  it  is  now  admitted,  even  by  the 
advocates  of  the  insurgents,  that  had  Sir  George  or  his  Lord- 
ship continued  in  office,  the  rebellion  would  not  have  broken  out. 
It  happened  also  that  a  Mr.  Leader,  almost  unknown  as  a  public 
man,  except  by  the  violence  with  which  he  advocated  the  P9^ 
neau  cause  against  Lord  John  Russell's  Resolwtions,  was  another 
candidate  £or  Westminster-  the  neatp-^-as .  the  .  poor  >  Canadiaiis 
would  be  reminded-r-of  gm>€mment^  .  What  did  the  Govern- 
ment? Why,  it  exhausted  every  engine  of  power-— nay,  it  abused 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner  the  sacred  name  of  the  jowng 
Queen — to  enaUe  Mr.  Leader— already  the  advocate,  and  now 
the  agent,  of  what  Lord  John  Russell  calls  the  '  Papineau  fac- 
tion'— ^to  defeat  Sir  George  Murray,  the,  at  once,  loyal  and  po- 
pular Secretary  of  State.  We  believe  that  we  may  further  assert 
that  every  other  member  who  had  taken  a  decided  part  agaimt 
the  Government  on  the  Canada  resolutions,  was  the  ^overnf^ieni 
candidate  at  the  general  election.  Of  the  dedarations  in  the 
House  of  Commons  made  by  some  of  those  gentlemen^  of  plea- 
sure at  the  defeat  of  h^  Majesty's  forces,  and  the  hints  of  others 
about  bringing  the  Queen**  sacred  head  to  the  block,  we  sfaaU 
say  no  more  than  that  aU  those  g^itlemen  are  or  were,  on  ge- 
neral  subjects,  stanch  supporters  ot  that  Queen's  ministers!  aiid 
— as  Sir  Robert  Peel  pungently  told  them,  in  a  tone  of  good- 
humour,  which  from  any  other  man  would  have  been  that  of  in- 
dignation— they  were  among  the  most  sealons  of  the  lidifield- 
House  majority  which  hud  turned  out  that  very  ttdministratioa 
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on  v/bone  conduct  they  xiow  found  it  conrexuent  to  bestow  their 
suspicious  and  unwelcome  euloeium. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  19th  January  showed, 
in  its  strongest  light,  the  difference,  on  which  wo  have  more  than 
once  insisted,  between  the  Whigs  &nd  Tories  in  and  out  of  office. 
In  that  debate  we  saw  Lord  Brougham  •  emptying,*  to  use  Lord 
Glenelg*s  own  expression,  ^all  the  vials  of  his  wrath'  on  the  heads 
of  his  quondam  colleagues,  in  whose  neglect,  concerning  Canada, 
that  learned  Lord  was,  as  he  himself  would  say,  a  particep^  cri-- 
minis;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Duke  of  Wellington — (to 
whom  nothing  could  be  reproached — who,  with  his  colleagues  Sir 
George  Murray  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  arrested  in  the  course 
of  their  not  merely  blameless  but  most  meritorious  service  ta 
the  public  by  the  Lichfield-House  conspiracy) — ^instead  of  con* 
descending  even  to  criticism,  lest  it  should  look  like  retaliation, 
overlooked  the  minister  in  his  respect  to  the  Queen,  and  forgot 
party  feelings  in  his  duty  to  his  country.  The  height  and  gran* 
deur  of  his  Grace's  station  that  night  warmed  even  the  sullen 
mediocrity  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  said  that— 
*  after  what  had  fallen  in  such  candid  terms  from  the  noble  duke 
oppdBite,  who  had  rooken  upon  this  question  in  a  manner  which  did 
him  infinite  honour  (hear,  hear),  and  in  a  spirit  which  he  had  alwayi 
consistently  displayed  in  similar  circumstances — a  spirit  pf  anxiety  to 
yield  his  cordial  support  to  her  Majesty's  government  whenever  an 
emergency  like  this  arose — he  would  not  trouble  their  lordships  with 
any  fiirther  observations.' — Times ^  Jan.  20. 
Lord  Glenelg  made  the  contrast  still  more  prominent : — 

*  My  lords,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (Brougham),  and  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  and  illustrious  duke  who  followed  him  in  this  debate.  In  the 
apeech  of  the  noble  and  illustrious  duke  I  recognize — in  his  presence 
I  do  not  like  to  express  all  I  think  upon  the  subject — the  magnanimity 
and  candour,  which  is  consistent  with  his  character,  and  which  has 
marked  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  has  taken  on  this  and  on  all  other 
great  public  occasions  (great  cheering).  In  that  speech  was  shown  the 
application  of  a  great  mind  to  the  public  business  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  speech  proceeding  from  a  mind  which  scorned  to  throw  its  bolts 
at  random  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  with  an  utter  recklessness  of  Uie 
misehiefs  they  inflicted  (hear,  hear) — which  disdained  to  hint  vitupe^ 
rations  which  it  dared  not  express  (heart  hear) — and  which  was  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  cause  of  die  country  (hear,  hear),  and  even  to 
the  merits  of  a  political  opponent  (hear  hear).  It  was  a  proof  that  the 
l^ius  which  had  exerted  itself  with  such  immortal  honour  in  rescuing 
the  country  from  the  most  imminent  danger  on  another  theatre,  was 
equally  anxious  to  exert  itself  in  rescuing  the  empire  from  the  danger 
of  a  dvil  war  (hear,  hear).  I  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  die  noble  and 
learned  lord^  [Brpugham,]  who»  )ikQ  hia  Canadian  friendsi  has  fled . 
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htm  the  Impendihg  bonflict;  ehter  fnrthsr  into  tHis  conlrasl-^for  t  sm 
sure  that  the  lees  I  say,  the  more  it  will  strike  all  ycnxr  l<>rddiip6  who 
now  hettr  mev'— *«lecl: 

When>  eren  in  the  most  awful  nadonal  ^amities,  did  any' 
Whig  deserve  bom.  a  Tory  adminktration  snch  a  tribute  a«  it 
here  paid  to  the  Jitukriotiam,  the  magnanhnity  of  the  Doke  o£ 
WeUington?  When  could  it  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  leaders 
o£  the  Oppost^n  in  both  Houses  tlmt  the  tmnistry  owes  the 
power  of  carrying  on  the  goremnient  even  for  a  week^  or  can 
entertain  any  hope  of  their  own  extrication  from  a  culpable 
and  persixially  embarrassing  dilennna  ?  Mis  quondam  col- 
Imgues^  in  cepelHng  the  attacks  of  Lord  Brougham,  seemed* 
to  forget  that  he  did  no  more  than  they  had  always  done, 
and  would  i^  this  hour  have  done  again  had  the  Tories  been 
in  power  amd  Aey  in  opposition,  and  that  they  applauded 
in  tibe  Duke  oi  Welling^ton  a  nobleness  of  conduct  of  which 
they  themselves  had,  during  their  long  political  Hfe,  ^en 
BO  examfde,  and  which  they  in  truth  would  hiave  been  incapable 
of  appreciating,  if- it  had  not  happened  to  comedo  opportunely  to 
their  personal  rescue.*  Lord  Brougham's  speech  watf  fuU  of  what 
in  asfy  oth^  man's  mouth  would  have  been  truth  and  justice;  but 
from  a  prizefighter  of  his  ciais-^-^firom  one  who  as  Lord  High 
Chancelk>r-^the  keq^er  of  the  king's  conscience,  and  the  first 
guar^tian  of  the  law — ^Was  responsible  even  above  his  oolleagnes 
for  Ae  i^ulpable  neglect,  evasions,  and  juggle  with  which  Canadian^ 
afiairs  were  conducted  from  1831  to  1835 — his  clever,  amusing,  ^ 
and  in  many  points  tindeniable  statements,  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  fortunate  that  he  is  no, 
longer  a  ministet,  and  that  if  would  be  equally  desirable*  that  hiis 
old  associates  should  become,  as  soon  as  pos»bl^  compsuiions 
of  his  official  exile. 

But  it  is  out  of  our  present  scope  to  consider  any  events  sub- 
se^pient  to^  the  revolt,  elite  we  diould  have  mudb  to  say  on  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Durham,  and  the  absurditiea  and  contra- . 
dictions  of  ^e  bill  (as  presented  to  ther  house)  under  which  he  is 
to  aet^  This  mission  ^  Lord  Durham  to  assuietge  faction  jseems 
to  ns  a  second  attempt — Mr.  O^GohnelFs  administration  of  Ire- 
land ii^as  the  first — of  introducing  the  homceopathic  system  into 
politics.  Spirits  of  turpentine  to  extinguish  a  conflagration  !  We 
read  lately  of  a  fire  at  one  of  the  Southwark  wharfs,  where,  from 
the  quantities  of  oil  which  were  spilled  in  the  streets,  the  fire- 
■ ' — I li 

*  This  dois  not  pertonaUy  apply  to  Lord  Gleneli^,  who  never  was  a  Whig,  and 
whote  intervi^l  of  oppoeition  was  to6  short  lo  aiTord  lum  an  opportuni^,  awA  if  he 
had  the  wish,  of  imitating  the  very  had  compahy  into  which  he  htt  latteity  fallen  r . 
hM  it  is  akuitetty  trae  tf  a»  fT/^^y  prvpen 
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enginfis  wci^e  pumpiog  oil  od  tbe  fl4mes.,    Tbe  <u^lH]»^t  $e^m 
to  be  trying  t^e  same  experixoent;  and  we  niust  add  that  the 
selection  of  such  a  man — so  headstrong,  so  wayward,  so  imprao- 
ticable,  that  they  could  x|ot  keep  bim.ip  -their  own  cabine^-r-fer 
duties  of  such  distant,*  such  complicated  responsibility — is-nndonbi* 
edly  the  strongest  trial  that  Uie  piinisters  could  make  of  Tory 
patience,  and  of  the  dutiful  respect  of  the  Tory  leaden  for  the 
Queen's  name  and  f^r.the  constitutional  {nrincipleof  leaving 4a i 
those  who  are  responsible  for  measures  the  unfettered  choicQ  of  - 
their  inst^ruments,     lord  Durham  said  a  few  words  in  the  House 
of  Lords  with  propriety  and  good  sense  on  the  spirit  i«  which  he. 
accepted  and  would  execute  the  odOBce.     W^  wisb  he  may  main-  ^ 
tain  that  temper*     He  has  advantages  that  hord  Amherst  would 
not  have  enjoyed.     Lord  Am)ierst  would  have  had>  loud  and. 
violent  agaipst  him>  not  merely  '  the  Papineau  faction,'  but  tbe 
Lichfield-House faction : — before  he  sailed  parliamentury  obloquy: 
would  have  tainted  his  mi|»ion— -after  his  arrival  every  artifice  of. 
misreproient^tion  would  have  disfigured  his  acts«  and  calumniated 
his  motives — ^his  powers  would  have  been  limited  within  the  nar-. 
rowest  circle  of  constituticmal  jealousy^  and  the  minister  who  would 
have  dared  to  propose  for  him  anything  like  my  Lord  Durhm^Si 
dictatorship  would  have  been  impeached  by  Laid  J<rfui  B^imM, 
seconded  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhquse.     There  is  aaoUpro- 
verbf  which^  in  these  times  of  altering  everything  that  is  old,  is. 
capable  by  a  slight  change  of  considerably  improvement;  and  irk' 
future  one  should  say — '  A  Whig  may  steal  a  horse,  when  a  i  T<yry 
would  be  hanged  for  looking  over  the  hedge.'     Lord  Durham, 
oin  the  contrary,  receives  nebbing  but  encouragement^ — ^he  hopes 
that  his  own  friendf  will  stick  by  him  perfoM  ^t  nefoA,  or,  even  if 
they  should  fail  him^  he  calculates  on  the  gentleman-like  indul-^ 
gence  to  his  personal  defects,  and  the  constitutional  support  of 
his   public  character  which   he  is  sure  to  receive  from    tbe 
Conservative  leaders.     With  the  tranquillizing  confidonee  which  t 
such    a   position    should   give   to   himself  and   to    die  JoyaL 
Canadians,,  i(  Lord  Durhaju  shall  contrive  to  mismanage  this: 
gres^  trustj  awfid  indeed  will   be  the  responsibility  of  those, 
who  chose  him!— a  chmce  which  seems  to  have   been  made* 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Henry  VHI.^  who  when  he  was  told 
that  '  (dl  Ireland  could  not  rule  the  Earl  of  Kildare/  peremp- 
torily exclaimed,  '  Well,  then,  thai  Earl  shall  rule  all  Ireland,* 
We,  however,  venture  to  suggest  whether  this  excellent  pre- 
cedent might  not  have  been  more  exactly  followed.     We  who 
remember  Lord  Durham  as  Mr.  Lambton,  and  who  have  not 
forgotten  his  whole  political  life  prior  to  1830,  cannot  but  think 
that,  if  Mr.  Papineau  were  to  be  created  an   Earl,  decorated 
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with  itars  and  ribbons,  and  invested  with  the  highest  di^nUies  of 
the  state^  it  might  have  a  very  tranquillizing  efiect  on  hu  temper 
and  principles ;  and  that  he  would  probably  make  a  more  efifec- 
tive  and  much  cheapo  Dictator  for  the  conciliation  of  Canada 
than  His — Excellency  is  it  or  Highness — John  Greorge  Earl  of 
Durham,  G.C.B.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

But  this  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  present  duty.  Our  busi- 
ness was  an  inquiry  into  the  share  which  the  present  ministry, 
by  their  long-enduring  apathy,  and  chiefly  Lord  John  Russell,  by 
his  incomprehensible  abandonment  of  the  Resolutions  of  March, 
1837,  have  had  in  provoking  the  contest  which  they  are  now 
so  anxious  to  subdue.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
inflammatory  advice  from  England,  accredited  amongst  an  igno- 
rant and  credulous  people  by  the  supineness  of  the  government  at 
home,  has  encouraged  the  '  Papineau  faction '  in  the  ascending 
steps  of  their  audacity,  till  it  burst  out  into  the  violence  c^ 
actual  insurrection,  and  could  only  be  extinguished — ^if  extin- 
guished it  has  been — by  the  necessary  but  terrible  chastisement 
of  blood  and  fire  ? 

We  ask  again,  whose  consciences  ought  that  fire  and  blood  to 
blister?  It  cannot  give  the  ministry  and  their  associates  greater 
pleasure  than  it  will  to  us — zealous  of  the  honour  of  our  country 
and  our  Queen— 4f  further  discussion  shall  be  more  successful 
than  their  advocates  have  hitherto  been,  in  fixing  all,  or  eVen  the 
greater  part  of  the  guilt,  on  Papineau  and  Mackenzie. 

We  have  exhausted  our  limits,  but  not  this  painful  and  dis- 
graceful subject — ^painful  to  every  one — disgraceful  to  the  minis- 
try— ami  even,  we  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — to  the  country 
itsalf — ^which  can  submit  to  be  endai^red  and  degraded  by  a 
cabinet,  whose  mediocrity  and  perversity  of  intdlect  would  be 
hardly  trust-worthy  for  the  petty  duties  of  one  of  their  own  town- 
councils-— whose  policy  is  a  vibration  between  selfish  apathy  and 
splenetic  rashness,  and  who  seem,  as  he — their  old  colleague — ^who 
knows  them  best,  told  them  the  other  night — the  most  perfect 
nd  practical  illustration  of  the  Swedish  statesman's  melancholy 
view  of  the  '  small  quantity  of  wisdom  or  talents  by  which 
mankind  will  occasionally  submit  to  be  governed !' 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Isis  Recelaia.  An  Inquiry  inio  Ike  Otigm,  Pro* 
gressy  afid  Present  State  of  Animal  Magnetism.  By  J.  C. 
Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Advocate,  F.RvS.E.    Edinborgb.  8vo.  1837. 

2.  Thiorie  des  Somnambulismes.    Von  J.  U.  Wirth.     1836. 

3.  Treatise  on  Insanity,      By  James  Cowles  Pritchardj  M.D. . 
F.R.S.     London.     8vo*     1833. 

4.  Rapports  et  Discussions  de  VAcademie  Rm/ale  de  Medecine 
sur  te  Magnetisme  Animal,  ^c  Par  M.  r.  Foissac.  Paris. 
1833. 

TXTE  are  reqtdred  to  accept  as  indubitable  facts,  tbat  a  person 
^ '  can  see  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  or  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
-^that  the  internal  organization  of  his  own  frame,  or  tbat  of  others, 
placed  in  magnetic  connexion  with  him,  becomes  visible,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  detect  hidden  disease,  and  prescribe  the  efficient 
remedy— that  he  knows  the  miexpressed  thoughts  of  peo|>le,  and 
can  foretell  future  events — that  he  can  ascertain  what  is  going  on 
at  indefinite  distances  in  defiance  of  the  intervention  of  opaque 
bodies--^that  all  these  things  are  best  accomplished  when  the 
senses  are  closed  and  the  mind  entranced. 

The  Wilheimer  somnambulist  read  in  the  dark  with  '  emphasis 
and  earnest  attention '  a  book  o(  which  he  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, by  pressing  it  on  his  stomach.  One  of  Professor  Kieser's 
ideep-walkers  recognised  a  seven  of  spades  when  the  figured  side 
of  the  card  was  laid  on  his  under  lip.  If  a  lens  was  held  near 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  he  was  enabled  to  see  as  well  with  that  organ 
as  a  waking  man  does  with  his  eyes.  In  order  to  ascertain  if 
veritable  \ision  was  performed  by  the  iiose,  it  was  painted  with 
red  lead ;  the  boy  said  he  could  n6w  no  longer  see  with  his  chin, 
as  he  called  it.  By  pointing  his  fingers  from  the  middle  of  a 
second-floor  room,  towards  the  windows,  he  saw  the  colours,  and 
counted  the  number  of  a  herd  of  swine  which  happened  oppor- 
tunely to  be  passing.  A  thick  Worsted  stocking  being  put  on  one 
loot,  it  did  not  prevent  his  distinguishing  letters  and  pictures  with 
his  toes.  (Wirth,  p.  79.)  In  Wienholt's  Miscellany  we  have  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  read  a  letter  lodged  in  the  pocket  of  Count 
Liitzelburg.  Another,  in  the  Strasburg  Zeitung,  is  that  of  a  damsel 
who  could  read  a  book  placed  in  a  distant  chamber^  provided  a 
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row  of  perflons  holding  each  othar  extended  from  her  room  to 
the  other,  and  that  the  first  of  these  laid  his  flat  hand  on  her 
stomach  and  the  last  on  the  selected  passage  of  the  open  volume. 

These  phenomena  aipe  produced  by  certain  mampulationf, 
wnicli'are  either  simple  or  compound.  If  simple/  the  magnedser 
excites  them  by  his  touchy  \ureatfi}  «r  even  by  mere  w>lition ;  if 
compound,  he  calls  in  aid  metallic  tractors, '  baguettes/  rods,  &c. 

The  patient  and  magnetiser  are  placed  opposite  each  other  in 
the  simple  process ;  and  the  latter  begins  generally  by  pressing 
both  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former.  Af .  Dupotet, 
however,  in  no  instance  that  we  have  witnessed,  does  this— but 
immediately  commences  by  drawing  his  hand  from  the  head  down' 
the  whole  length  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  without  touching  the- 
patient*  he  keeps  his  fingers  pointed  longest  and  most  steadily 
kt  the  forehead  and  tfaie  pit  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  infuse  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  magnetic  influence  into  the  two  great 
centres  of  the  nervous  system.  These  tractions  or  passes  are  re- 
peated with  slight  variations  of  undulating  or -sprinkling  action-^ 
until  an  effect  is  produced.  This  effect  is  gradual^  and  increases 
m  proportion  to  the  number  of  'seances.'  It  has  been  divided 
ipio  six  'grades.' 

In  the  first,  or  waking  stage^  the  skin  is  slightly  reddened ;  a 
feeling  of  heat,  comfort,  and  lightness  occurs;  but  there  is  no 
marked  action  on  the  senses. 

,  In  the  second,  or  stage  of  imperfect  crisis  or  half-sleep,  the  eya. 
ifi  gradually  abstracted  from  the  dominion  of ,  the  will,  and  the 
drooping  lids  cannot  be  raised ;  the  other  senses  are  more  than, 
usually  excited;  and  in  addition  to  these  effects  a  variety  of  nervous 
sensations  are  felt,  such  as  pricklii}g  of  the  skin,  spasms  of  the* 
ipuscles,  &c. 

.  In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  magnetic  sleep,  all  the  senses  are^ 
closed  to  external  impressions,  and  sometimes  fainting,  cataleptic, 
^r  apoplectic  attacks  may  occur. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  the  patient  though  asleep  to  the  world-. 
without,  awakes  within  himself,  and  consciousness  returns.  This 
IS  the  perfect  crisis  or  somnambulism,  during  which,  we  are  told,. 
he  is  placed  in  the  most  extraordinary  relations  with  nature,  by. 
foieans  of  a  transference  of  the  senses  to  the  skin. 
.  In  t^e  fifth,  or  stage  of  lucid  vision,  the  patient  can  see  his  own* 
intimate  organization,  or  that  of  others  placed  in  magnetic  ocm-, 
nexion  with  him,  and  becomes  possessed  of  the  instinct  of  reme-. 
dies.  The  magnetic  element  now  unites  him  by  powerful  attrac- 
tion to  others,  and  establishes  between  them  an  interpenetration. 
of  thought  and  feeling  so  intense  as  to  blend  their  different  natures 
intQ  one.  , 
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"la  the  £zth* degree/ {he  lack!  viBioii is  not  hemmed  in.  or  con-» 
fined  by  any  particular  matter,  time^  or  space.  The  magnetic 
fluid,  which  is  universally  spread  in  nature,  unites  the  indmdual 
with  all  nature,  and  gives  him  cognizance  of  coming  events  by  its 
universal  lucidity.  Dr.  Klein  says  the  late  King  of  Wirtemberg's 
death  was  predicted  by  a  eonmambulist  four  years  before  its 
occurrence,  and  the  event  fulfilled  in  all  its  particulars.  (Col't 
quhoum,  p.  97.) 

-  The  relation  of  the  patient  and  magnetiser  is  not  without  its 
dangers*  Gmelin,  when  labouring  under  diarrhoea,  was  impru  • 
dent  enough  to  manipulate ;  his  patient  was  much  inconvenienced 
the  next  day.  Hensler  has  filled  an  8vo.  of  430  pages  with 
cases  of  pernicious  influence  unconsciously  exercised  between 
fathers  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives—* 
domestic  tragedies  of 'mckness  «nd  death  being  ordinary  termina- 
tions. ' 

Enfeebled  or  nervous  constitutions,  women  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  &c.,  &c.,  are  readily  excited  by  magnetismi 
Old  ladies  and  robust  gentlemen  are  non-conductors.  (fVirth; 
p.  160.) 

The  efficient  cause  of  all  these  phenomena  is  an  imponderable 
fluid,  supposed  by  sonie  to  be  universally  difiiised,  by  oihers  td  be 
secreted  by  the  brain.  By  an  act  of  the  will  it  can  be  directed 
and  accumulated  in  any  substance.  If  in  the  living  body,  it  pro^ 
duces  one  or  other  of  the  six  grades  of  magnetism  just  enume-» 
rated ;  if  in  inanimate  substances,  it  may  be  retained  there  as  in 
a  reservoir  for  use.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  this  fluid 
produces  prophetic  and  lucid  vision,  or  how  it  permits  the  infusion 
of  eur  unexpressed  thoughts  into  another  mind,  so  as  to  make  two 
or  more  persons  as  conscious  of.  each  other's  meditations  as  each 
is  of  his  own;  and  as  M.  Dupotet  himself  thinks  no  theory  of 
magnetism  explains  its  phenomena,  we  shall  not  waste  any  tmie 
in  investigating  this  to  vaf,  but  at  once  proceed  to  its  so-called 
factB,  for  the  truth  of  which  the  favourers  of  the  science  rest  on 
two  sources-*— testimony  and  analogy.  They  bring  forward  in 
evidence  of  these  phenomena  competent  and  credible  witnesses 
in  some  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  and  phyndans  of  Fiance 
and  Germany ;  and  they  further  appeal  to  analogy,  by  attempting 
lo  show  that  in  some  acknowledged  states  of  the  nervous  system^ 
as  catalepsy  and  sleep-walking,  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  mag-^ 
netism  are  and  always  have  been  to  be  found. 

First,  as  to  the  appeal  to  testimony.  When  effects  so  stranger 
as  those  of  animal  magnetism  are  said  to  be  produced,  we  ard 
entitled  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  all  those  conditions  which 
shall  render  delusion  and  collusion  impo«ible;  and  (he  firsthand 
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chief  of  these  Is  their  public  attestaticm,  after  semtmy  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  judges.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wonders 
which  teem  in  the  Gennan  archives  were  perfimned  among  the 
obscurer  sections  of  that  race>  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  the  honest  German,  it  is  equally  so  not  to  admit 
the  facility  with  which  he  loves  to  succumb  to  the  bold,  the 
singular,  or  the  marvellous.  We  have  not  the  slightest  ^lesire  to 
impugn  the  veracity  of  the  numerous  professors  of  animal  mag- 
netism ;  but  we  think  that  if  their  science  is  ever  to  take  its  place 
among  the  other  fragments  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be 
after  it  has  been  tested  by  a  public  scrutiny*  And  for  this  reason 
we  choose  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  facts  elicited  by  the 
various  commissions  of  France,  laying  aside  those  asserted  by 
single  individuals  as  incomplete. 

We  shall  draw  largely  as  we  proceed  on  the  learned  and 
elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Colquhoun.  He  exhibits  perhaps  too 
easy  a  faith,  and  he  is  not  remarkable  for  skill  in  arranging  his 
materials;  but  the  author  of  the  Im  Revelata  is  eiridently  a 
sincere  and  honest  man,  and  we  have  no  difficult  in  pardoning 
his  enthusiasm.  The  English  reader  need  seek  no  farther  for  the 
facts  of  this  curious  subject. 

In  the  year  1784  an  ordonnance  of  Loilis  XVL  authorized  an 
investigation  of  a. series  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  had 
suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  very  heart  ot  Paris.  Persons  of  the 
highest  rank  of  both  sexes  flodced  to  the  house  of  Mesmer,  to 
feel  or  to  witness  the  strongest  emotions  which  the  human  frame 
could  bear.  Curiosity — the  love  of  the  marvellous — the  desire  of 
varying  the  worn-out  stimulants  of  this  sensual  capital,  in  its  most 
depraved  era,  filled  his  halls  with  the  youth,  die  beauty,  and 
the  fashion  of  the  day. .  The  patients  were  placed  around  bollow 
vessels,  or  reservoirs  of  the  universal  fluid,  and  attached  to  them> 
and  to  each  other,  with  wires  or  rods.  Youths  remarkable  for 
manly  symmetry  ( Virey,  p.  477)  were  the  chosen  assistanU  of  the 
great  and  beneficent  inventor ;  they  were  employed  in  accumulating 
the  subtle,  marvellous,  agent  in  the  frames  of  those  who  sought  a 
cure  for  their  ills.  For  this  purpose  they  were  employed  in  making 
tractions  on  the  body,  and  for  hours  together,  in  compressing  and 
kneading  the  hypogastre  with  the  open  hand-— delicious  airs  were 
poured  forth  from  the  harmonica,  and  everything  was  resorted  to 
which  could  excite  the  senses  and  the  nerves.  The  eflfects  produced 
were  such  as  confounded  the  ccmmiissioners  appointed  to  (rf)6erve 
them,  and  obtained  for  the  Mesmerian  scenes  of  Paris  the  sobri- 
quet of. 'hell  in  convulsions.'  Screams,  shrieks,  faintings,  and 
contortions  were  heard  and  seen  on  every  side-— extravagant  bursts 
of  sympathy  between  persons  hitherto  unknown  to  each  other 
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seemed  to  thteateil  to  level  the  wholesome  distinctioAs  of  society.- 
Lest  any  injury  should  occur  from  the  violence  of  efforts^  which 
threw  some  into  epileptic  fits,  and  impelled  others  to  dash  their 
be&ds  against  the  wall^  the  ^  Hall  of  Crisis  ^  was  cushioned  and 
padded  throughout.  In  the  midst  of  this  strange  scene^  the  mag« 
kietijser  suddenly  appeared — a  man  of  grave  and  handsome  aspect, 
clothed  in  a  vest  of  lilac>  or  some  colour  which  could  soothe  and 
please  the  eye — ^he  held  a  wand  in  his  hand>  with  which  he  instan- 
taneously allayed  the  storm  which  had  been  raised  by  the  impon- 
derable and  universal  fluid.  The  accomplished  and  unfortunate 
Sailly,  the  commissioned  reporter  of  these  facts,  says  that  Mesmer 
seemed  to  move  like  a  supernatural  being  amid  the  contorted  bac- 
chantes, governing  life,  and  compelling  cool  and  refreshing  airs  to 
play  around  those  who  appeared  about  to  suffocate,  while  he  stilled 
the  convulsive  movements  of  those  in  ^  crisis'  by  a  touch  of  his  rod. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  spreadii^  of  this  mania  among  the 
highest  ranks  of  Paris  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine  were  commanded  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  former  named,  as  commissioners,  Franklin,  Lavoisier,  Bailly, 
Leroy,  and  De  Borg;  the  latter,  Darcet,  Maijault,  Sallin,  and 
Guillotin,  the  memorable  inventor  of  the  guillotine.  Besides 
these,  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  appointed  Poissonier,  Des- 
prieres,  Caille,  Mauduit,  Andre,  and  the  bot^mist  Jussieu,  to  ob- 
Ir^rve  the  effects  of  magnetism  as  a  remedy.  The  result  of  their 
investigation  was,  that  the  imagination  did  all  and  the  pretended 
fluid  nothing.  Jussieu,  however,  the  most  assiduous  of  the  com- 
missioners, published  a  separate  treatise,  establishing  four  orders 
of  facts:— 1.  Facts  explicable  on  known  physiological  laws;  2. 
Pacts  opposed  to  animal  magnetism ;  3.  Facts  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  imagination;  4.  Facts  proving  the  existence  of  a 
particular  agent.  Independent  of  these  reports,  all  the  commis- 
sioners united  in  drawing  up  a  secret  report  for  the  king  alone — 
(which,  however,  was  sulwequently  published) — stating  the  danger 
of  Mesmerism  as  to  morals ; — a  danger  whith,  according  to  Mes« 
mer's  own  avowal,  was  an3rthing  but  chimerical,  as  he  confessed 
that  women  subject  to  its  influence  could  no  longer  control 
themselves. 

Four  months  after  the  publication  of  the  first  report,  M.  de 
Puysegur  discovered  a  most  important  phenomenon,  unknown  to 
Mesmer  and  the  commissioners — ^magnetic  somnambulism. 

This  gentleman  and  his  brother,  soldiers  by  profession,  and 
possessed  of  landed  property,  diversified  their  military  duties  with 
mvestigaticms  on  animal  magnetism.  The  elder  carried  on  his 
operations  at  his  estate  of  B^ancy,  where  his  success  among  the 
peasantry  was  signal  but  troublesome ;  so  to  avoid  the  cumbrous 
*     i  machinery 
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machinery  ^f  Mesmer  he  magnetised  the  celiebtated  elm  of  Bu^ 
sancy.  Ropes  were  affixed  to  the  tree,  and  the  influences  col 
lected  within  its  stem  and  branches  were  diffused  through  these  to 
all  the  numerous  villagers  who  clung  in  clusters  to  the  cords. 
One  of  these,  a  common  peasant,  revealed  the  true  theory  of 
animal  magnetism  during  a  crisis,  by  stating  that  the  will  of 
the  magnetiser  was  all-sufficient  for  producing  magnetic  effects. 
Puysegur  henceforth  gave  up  metallic  tractors,  ^  baguettes/  and 
rods,  and  abolishing  the  Chamber  of  Crisis,  he  avoided  the  pro- 
duction of  all  convulsive  actions,  substituting  in  their  place  the 
pleasant  dreams  and  sensations  of  a  magic  sleep  with  all  its  train 
of  lucid  vision  and  prophetic  ken.  One  other  most  important  ele« 
ment  of  improvement  is  also  traceable  to  M«  de  Puysegur,  who 
purified  (how  is  not  apparent)  the  Mesmerian  universal  fluid  of 
some  of  its  exciting  constituents,  by  establishing  a  limit  to  the  all* 
powerful  magnetic  wiU.  He  announced  that  the  magnetiser  could 
incite  everything  but  what  was  prejudicial  to  morals  or  self-pre- 
servation. Thus  rounded  and  deprived  of  its  chaotic  furies,  the 
science  has  been  handed  down  to  us— dressed  up  to  the  genius  of 
modem  times^  and  fitted  for  modem  nerves. 
'  A  couple  of  extracts  will  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism  observed  by  the  commissioners  of  1784.  They  only 
need  this  ccmiment^  that  the  commissioners  tried  magnetism  in 
their  prc^r  persons  without  effect;  that  children,  unwarned  of 
the  process,  were  equally  proof  against  it;  and  that  patients, 
blindfolded,  felt  its  influences  as  often  when  they  were  told  they 
were  to  be  magnetised  and  were  not,  as  when  they  really  imdcr 
went  the  due  manipulations. 

*  "  Some  remained  calm  and  tranquil ;  others  coughed,  spat,  felt  some 
slight  pain,  a  local  or  universal  heat — and  had  sweats ;  others  were  agi- 
tated, tormented  with  convulsions  most  extraordinary  by  their  force, 
their  number,  and  their  duration ;  as  soon  as  one  began  another  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  paroxysms  lasted  sometimes  three  hours ;  the  patients  spat 
a  thick,  viscous,  and  sofrietimes  bloody  fluid ;  the  attacks  were  charac- 
*  tensed  by  precipitate,  violent,  and  involuntary  movements  of  the  mem- 
bers or  jthe  whole  body,  by  constrictions  of  the  throat,  by  spasms  at  the 
epigastrium,  and  hypochondria — piercing  cries,  tears,  hiccough,  and  im- 
moderate laughter.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonishing  than  the  sight 
of  these  agitations  and  various  seizures ;  the  sympathies  which  esta- 
blished themselves  between  all  these  individuals  struck  us  with  amaze- 
ment. We  beheld  the  patients  precipitating  themselves  one  towards  the 
other,  smiling  and  talking  to  each  other  with  affection,  and  mutually 
alleviating  their  agitations.  Everything  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
magnetiser ;  were  they  in  an  apparently  deep  sleep^  his  voice,  a  look,  a 
sign,  drew  them  out  of  it.  We  cannot,"  say  the  commissioners  of  the 
king,  "prevent  ourselves fron|  recognising; in  these  constant  e£Eect8  a 
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powerftil  ftgent,  whicti  ticts  upon  patients,  eubdnte  liiani,  and  of  whidt 
the  person  who  magnetises  them  seems  to  be  the  depositary." 
•  *  The  commissioners  soon  discoTered  that  it  was  verj  difficult  to  as** 
certain  to  what  point  the  results  produced  were  tjie  effects  of  imagination, 
to  the  excitement  of  which  sq  many  circumstances  were  adapted^  and 
how  far  of  any  peculiar  agency.  Tliey  resorted  to  private  trials  of  the 
same  manipulations.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  experiments 
were  performed  at  Passy,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  could 
not  be  present  at  Paris  at  the  public  exhibition.  Here  M.  Deslon  tried 
his  art  m  vain  upon  the  obdurate  American,  as  well  as  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  who,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  were  ladies 
in  delicate  health,  were  found  quite  insensible  to  the  whole  ceremonial 
of  magnetism.  Neither  of  the  other  commissioneTS  could  perceive  any 
^[ect  in  his  own  person.  One  of  the  e]q>eriments  made  at  Passy  is 
worthy  of  a  particular  reeital.  It  consisted  in  the  magnetising  of  a  tree 
in  Dr.  Franklin's  gfgrden.  M.  Deslon  aifirmed  that  if  this  was  done  by 
himself,  and  a  youth  introduced,  who  should  be  purposely  selected  as  aq 
individual  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  influence,  the  result  would  be 
manifest  on  his  approaching  the  particular  tree.  A  boy,  aged  twelve 
years,  was  chosen  by  M.  Deslon,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  hisi 
presence  and  co-operation :  care,  however,  was  taken  to  prevent  collusion: 
The  boy  was  made  to  approach  four  trees  successively  without  knowing 
which  was  the  magnetised  one,  having  his  eyes  -covered  with  a  bandage, 
and  to  embrace  each  tree  for  two  minutes,  according  to  the  previous 
arrangement  with  M.  Deslon.  That  gentleman  stood  in  the  garden,  and 
kept  his  cane  pointed  at  the  magnetised  tree,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
magnetism.  Under  the  first  tree  not  magnetised,  at  the  end  of  a  mir 
nute,  the  boy  perspired  in  great  drops,  coughed,  expectorated,  felt  a 
slight  pain  in  his  head — ^he  was  then  twenty-seven  feet  distant  from  the 
magnetised  tree ;  under  the  second  tree  he  felt  stupor  and  the  same  pain 
in  his  head ;  under  the  third  tree  these  symptoms  were  greatly  increased  ; 
be  believed  himself  to  be  approaching  the  magnetised  tree ;  he  was, 
fiowever,  then  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  feet  from  it ; 
imder  the  fourth  tree  not  magnetised,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet 
from  the  magnetised  tree,  the  young  man  fell  into  a  crisis.  He  lost  aH 
consciousness,  and  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  grass-plot,  where  M. 
Deslon  soon  reanimated  him.  The  operator  accounted  for  this  untoward 
phenomenon  by  saying  that  the  trees  had  probably  become  spontaneously 
magnetic.  ^*  But,"  rejoined  the  commissioners,  *'  if  trees  are  in  the 
dangerous  habit  of  assuming  this  state  of  their  own  accord,  a  susceptible 
person  walking  in  a  garden  must  incur  the  continual  risk  of  fisijling  into 
a  crisis."  ' — Prilchardf  pp.  417,  418. 

The  plea  on  which  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  was  per- 
suaded to  re-open  this  question,  after  the  lapse-of  half  a  century,  wag 
founded  on  the  unfairness  of  the  report  of  1 784,  and  secondly,  on 
the  increased  powers  and  effects  of  magnetism  since  that  period. 
The  work  by  M.  Foissac,  himself  a  proficient,  is  the  result*  The 
OMiolusioiKi  of  the  reporters  are  opntained  nnder  thirty  different 
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betkdn,  and  Aeir  general  tenor  iii  meant  to  be  ftiTOurable  to  aaumal 
magnetism.  They  acknowledge,  first,  that  magnetism  hag  no  effect 
oil  persons  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  nor  upon  some  diseased  per-* 
eons ;  second^  that  on  others  its  effects  are  slight ;  third,  that  these 
effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  ennui,  monotony,  or  by  the 
imagination ;  but  add,  fourthly,  that,  moat  probably,  other  effects, 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  these  causes,  are  produced  by  animal 
magnetism.   (Colqvhoun,  ii.  p.  205.) 

These  admissions  of  the  commissioners  disprove  at  least 
the  universal  agency  of  the  grand  fluid,  and  show  that  ennui, 
monotony,  or  the  imagination,  in  a  word,  disordered  or  excHed 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  are  competent  to  produce  effects 
simitar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  magnetic  process.  It  would 
appear  also,  that  the  magnetiser  and  the  patient  may,  without 
•.charge  of  wilful  collusion,  get  up  a  scene  of  the  completest  de- 
ception. 'As  among  the  effects  attributed  to  somnambulism,' 
admit  the  commissioners  in  their  twelfth  conclnsion,  '  there  arc 
some  which  may  be  feigned — somnambulism  itself  may  be  feigned^ 
and  furnish  to  quackery  the  means  of  deception.' 

M.  de  Geslifi  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  Madame 
Couturier,  who,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  could  divine  the 
thoughts  of  persons.  A  written  sentence  was  handed  by  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  M .  de  Geslin,  for  that  gentleman  to  con- 
ceives mentally;  containing  the  words  'go  and  sit  down  upon  the 
Btck)l  in  front  of  'the  piano.'  The  somnambulist  was  desired  to  do 
what  M.  de  Geslin  thought*  She  went  to  the  dock  and  said  k 
was  twenty  minutes  past  nine ;  being  informed  of  her  error,  she 
rectified  it  by  walking  into  the  next  room.  After  this  her  other 
magnetic  accomplishments  all  failed,  and  she  was  neither  able  to 
isee  a  watch  with  the  back  of  her  head,  nor  to  tell  a  single  fact 
as  to  the  health  of  one  of  the  commissioners  put  'en  rapport* 
with  her. 

In  another  instance,  M.  Dupotet  proposed,  as  an  experimentum 
cruds,  to  the  committee,  that  he  would  produce  at  pleasure,  and 
out  of  s^ht  of  the  patient,  convulsive  actions  of  muscles  by  merely 
direotii^  his  fingers  to  apart  of  the  body.  After  he  had  induced 
somnambulism,  the  fiiiger  was  duly  pointed,  but  without  any 
result,  or  there  was  convulsion  of  wrong  parts;  finsjly,  these 
movements  were  re-produced  when  no  magnetic  process  was  set 
in  action,  also  equally  effectually  when  some  of  the  comitiissioners 
pointed  their  fillers  at  the  patient.  {Cohfuhoim,  pp.  236-233^ 
vol,  ii.) 

The  oandour  with  which  these  admissions  are  made  pro{Htiate 
the  reader  in  favour,  of  the  impartiality  of  the  commissioners ;  but 
there  is^  nevertheless,  a  facility  of  faiUi  exhibited  throu^fhout  their 
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fqN>ii  wbiob  caooot  Ivl  to  stiike  aU  who  peruse  ii.  As  an  ez« 
ample  of  their  fonrth  dass>  or  that  by  which  they  are  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  magnetiG  influence,  they  ofier  the  following 
case  :— 

*  Un  enfant  de  28  mois  f\it  magnetM  cbez  M.  Bourdois  par  H. 
Foissac.  Presque  immediatement  apr^'le  commencement  des  passes 
Fenftmt  se  fh>ttales  yeux,  flechit  la  t^  de  c6t(^  I'appuya  sur  un  des 
coussins  du  canap<^  ou  on  I'avait  assis,  bailla,  s'agita,  se  gratta  la  t6te  et 
ks  oreilles,  parut  combattre  le  sommeil  qui  semblait  v(niloir  I'envabir, 
Qt  bientdt  se  releva—pennettez  nous  I'expression — en  grognant:  le 
besoin.  d'uriner  le  prit,  et  apr^  qu'il  Teut  aatisfait,  il  fut  encore  mag- 
netis<$  quelques  instans :  mais  comme  cette  fois  la  somnolence  n'etait 
pas  assez  prononce'e,  on  cessa  I'cxperience,' — Foissac,  p.  136. 

A  child  must  be  a  very  good  child  indeed  if  he  would  not 
yawn,  grumble,  and  rub  hia  eyes,  when  half-a-dozen  elderly  gen- 
tlemen were  staring  at  lum,  and  one  of  them  was  busied  in  making 
passes  and  antics  with  great  gravity  before  his  face.  He  obviously 
was  tired  and  annoyed  at  being  held  down  to  the  sofa,  and  so  laid 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  when  this  did  not  free  him  from 
further  torment,  he  of  course  took  refuge  in  the  usual  re3Qurce  of 
all  children  of  twenty-eight  months  for  escaping,  and  succeeded. 

As  a  second  example,  we  are  told  that  a  deaf  apd  dpi^b.  lad 
was  magnetised  fifjteen  times  by  M.  Foissac;  the,  appreciable 
phenomena  produced  being  vertigo,  general  nuo^ibness,  sjeepin^s^^ 
and  heaviness  of  the  eyelids.  In  a  third,,  magnetism  caused  a 
flow  of  saliva  and  a  metallic  savour,  together  with  head-ache,  in 
M.  Itard,  one  of  the  conunis^nerji.  , 

The  committee,  after  damaging  their  case  by  attaching  import- 
ance to  puerilities  such  as  thei»e — which  are  accounted  for  in  the 
two  first  instances  by  constraint  of  position,  monotpny  or  gene  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  thi^rd  by  the  ready  faith  of  a  con- 
firmed valetudinarian  as  was  M-  Itard — pass  on  to  the  more  re- 
condite mysteries  of  somnambulism,  such  as  vision  without  the 
use  of  the  eye,  which  they  twice  witnessed,  and  the  power  of 
prophesying  several  months  previous,  the  day,  the  hour^  and  the 
minute  of  the  apcess  of  an  epileptic  fit,  exhibited  by  ope  indi- 
vidual :  while  they  saw  another  who  pointed  out  the  diseases  of 
three  persons  put  in  magnetic  relation  with  her  (Cotquhomn, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  290,  QQl).^  M^dfune  Cellini  who,  had  this  Us^.gift 
of  internal  intuition,  was  requested  to  examine  the  state  of  health 
of  M.  Mairc,  one  of   the  commissioners.      In   three  min#wi 

*  'We  qnote  Mr.  Colquboan't  irantUtioxi  of  ^  Fmich  report^  becaote  Jie  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  attach  to  each  of  the  thirty  coiyiliiaions  a  reference  to  the  case 
#arrantit)g  it,  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  original  reporters  that  makes  the  exa- 
minatioa  of  their  heap  of  woatas  intokiabk. 

•  I  *  after 
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after  touidiiiig  die  forehead  and  the  region  of  the  heart,  she  said 
he  had  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head — a  guess  which  any 
one  might  have  hazarded  after  feelmg  a  palpitating  heart  and  a* 
hot  brow.  She  added  that  he  at  that  moment  had  a  pain  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  and  an  impediment  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  he  was  subject  to  slight  cough,  and  that  the  inferior  part  of 
the  chest  was  gorged  with  blood ;  that  to  cure  all  this,  he  should  be 
copiously  bled,  put  on  hemlock  poultices,  and  drink  gum  lemonade. 
M.  Marc  confessed  to  the  headache,  allowed  he  frequently  had  a 
cough,  and  often  felt  oppressed  after  eating,  but  was  totally  un« 
conscious  of  alimentary  obstruction;  he  abjured  the  copious 
bleeding,  the  hemlock  poultices,  and  the  gum  lemonade. 

In  a  second  instance,  Madame  Cellini,  after  being  put  into 
magnetic  sleep,  was  placed  en  rapport  with  a  lady  who  had  been 
twelve  times  tapped  by  Dupuytren,  and  in  whom  that  sui^eon 
had  felt  abdominal  tumors.  The  somnambulist  examined  her 
for  eight  minutes,  not,  says  the  reporter,  after  the  manner  of  a 
surgeon,  by  percussing  and  pressing  the  abdomen,  but  by  re- 
peatedly and  gently  applying  the  hand  to  that  part,  the  back,  and 
the  head.  After  which,  she  declared  the  patient  had  a  collection 
of  water  near  the  spleen,  that  there  were  pouches  filled  with 
worms,  and  tumors  of  the  size  of  sui  e^  containing  puriform 
matter.  For  these  she  prescribed  dandylion  and  nitre,  the  milk 
of  a  goat  which  had  previously  been  mercurialized,  and  elder- 
flower  poultice.  The  patient  did  not  follow  this  treatment, 
which»  if  she  had,  says  M.  Foissac,  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 
She  died  twelve  months  after,  and,  as  there  was  no  dissection, 
Madame  Cellini's  intuitions  could  not  be  verified. 

Here  we  have  a  somnambulist  applying  her  hands  for  eight 
minutes  to  p^rts  which  permitted  tumors  to  be  detected  through 
them ; — ^the  disease,  a  dropsy,  in  which  every  tyro  knows  fluid 
fluctuation  is  readily  communicated  to  the  hand  by  slight  move- 
ment. Not  a  word  is  mentioned  whether  or  not  Madame  Cellinf 
used  her  eyes  as  well  as  her  fingers — and,  after  all,  no  verification 
of  these  predictions.  Yet,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  examples, 
and  one  other  as  pertinent,  the  commissioners  say  they  found 
<  one  somnambulist  who  pointed  out  the  diseases  of  three  person^ 
placed  in  magnetic  relation  with  her.' 

In  another  of  their  conclusions.  No.  25,  the  comjnissioners 
say  they  have  met  with  two  somnambulists  who  possessed  the 
faculty  of  foreseeing  oi^anic  actions  more  or  less  distant,  and 
more  or  less  complicate.  One  of  them  predicted  many  days,  nay, 
months,  beforehand,  the  day,  hour,  and  minute  of  the  return  of 
an  epileptic  fit.  The  other  foretold  the  period  of  his  cure. 
""  Their  predictions  were  verified  with  remarkable  exactness.' 

the 
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The  first  ef  these  self-inspectors  was  Pierre  Cazot^  apfOdtwentyl 
He  was  an  epileptic,  bom  of  epileptic  parents.  His  attacks 
occurred  five  or  six  times  a  week.  Being  admitted  into  the 
H6pital  de  la  Charit^  under  Dr.  Fouquier,  that  gentleman 
permitted  him  to  be  magnetised  by  M.  Foissac,  who  produced 
sleep  at  the  third,  and  somnambulism  at  the  tenth  sSance.  When 
in  this  state,  on  August  9>  at  nine,  a.m.,  Pierre  predicted  a  fit  at 
four  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  At  one  he  had  headache,  at  three 
was  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  at  four  the  fit  came  on.  On  thd 
£4th  August,  he  foretold  a  fit  on  the  7th  September,  at  ten 
minutes  to  six^  a.m.  The  commissioners,  on  assembling  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  learnt  that  Cazot  had  had  on  the 
previous  evening  pain  of  the  head,  which  had  lasted  all  nighty 
and  caused  sensations  of  ringing  in  the  ears.  At  ten  minutes  to 
nix  the  fit  came  on,  and  lasted  five  minutes.  On  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, he  foretold  a  fit  for  the  1st  October,  two  minutes  to 
twelve,  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  Cazot's  master,  a 
manufacturer,  ^  at  one  minute  to  twelve,  true  time.'  In  another 
instance,  the  fit  was  predicted  two  months  before  it  happened. 
On  the  22nd  April,  Pierre  predicted  a  fit  for  the  25th  June> 
which  he  said  would  be  followed  by  insanity,  and  subsequently  by 
his  perfect  cure  in  August  Two  days  after  this>  while  he 
attempted  to  stop  a  spirited  horse  of  M.  Foissac,  which  was 
running  away  with  his  cabriolet,  he  was  knocked  down,  stunned, 
and  trampled  on — and  he  died  on  the  15th  May. 

The  commissioners,  seeing  that  his  povirer  of  prophetic  vision 
did  not  embrace  external  circumstances,  deem  it  prudent  to  con-^ 
fine  his  sense  of  prevision  to  a  knowledge  of  acts  going  on  in  his 
own  body,  and  argue  that  because  an  ordinary  epileptic  is  occa- 
sionally cognizant  of  sensations  warning  him  of  an  impending 
attack,  so  a  somnambulist  with  increased  sensibilities  may  predict 
a  seizure  months  before  it  occurs.  This  experiment  would  be 
conclusive  had  it  been  guarded,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  from  cdl 
suspicion  of  deception.  We  find  M.  Foissac  and  his  patient  in 
constant  communication  between  the  time  of  the  prediction  and 
its  fulfilment.  M .  Foissac  may  have  been  a  man  of  perfect 
probity,  and  Cazot,  as  his  employers  asserted,  a  simple-minded, 
honest,  and  industrious  artisan ;  but  the  commissioners  ought  not 
to  call  on  us  to  take  this  for  granted  in  an  experiment  which 
might  have  been  put  beyond  a  cavil.  Here  the  malady — an  epi-k 
lepsy — is  one  which  is  readily  simulated  by  soldiers  wishing  to 
obtain  a  discharge,  and  therefore  by  any  one,  whether  naturally 
afflicted  by  it  or  not.  The  commissioners  should  have  either 
stated  this,  or  have  waited  for  the  prediction  of  a  disease  which^ 
like  inflammation^  of  the  .lungs  for  ejuunple>  neither  could  be 
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feigned^  nor  could  baulk  the  experienced  ph^siciM.  Thore  ftre 
circunistanocs,  too,  in  t]ds  case^  which  prove  that  it  has  been 
lootelj  reported.  Pienre  Caaot,  it  is  said,  had  been  subject 
during  ten  years  to  fits  occurring  fire  or  six  tones  a  week,  that  is, 
almost  daily,  and  yet  these  daily  fits  of  ten  years'  stancKng  sudd^y 
occur  at  di^ant  intervals.  It  is  marvellous  that  this  great  ameli< 
oration  in  an  intractable  malady  is  left  unnoticed  by  the  commis* 
aicHsers,  and  claimed  neither  as  a  triumph  for  medicine  nor  for 
magnetism.  The  sequel  of  the  case  is  curious,  and  perhaps  M. 
Foissac's  own  words  afford  the  best  test  of  his  good  faith,  and  the 
value  of  the  magnetic  treatment  in  an  acute  disease. 

He  was  natorally  deeply  affected  by  the  misfortune  which  he 
bad  accidentally  occasioned,  and  seems  to  have  devoted  his  time 
and  attentions  to  Pierre  :^- 

'  From  the  very  first  $e<mce^  he  (Gazot)  exhibited  a  great  tendency 
to  extend  his  prevuion  to  the  events  of  ordinary  life ;  but  convinced 
by  a  number  of  examples,  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  aomnambule  to 
stray  beyond  the  domain  of  disease,  I  had  repressed  the  efforts  of  this 
faculty — ithis  reserve,  of  which  the  motives  were  so  good,  was  perhaps 
the  cause  of  his  death.  When  I  approached  the  wretched  Cazot,  whose 
head  had  been  crushed  under  the  feet  of  my  horse,  I  was  so  moved 
that  I  felt  I  had  no  magnetic  power  in  me.  MM.  Husson  and  Marjolin, 
who  were  called  in,  advised  his  removal  to  the  Hdpital  Beaujon.  The 
next  morning  I  wished  to  put  him  in  the  state  of  somnambulism;  but 
M.  Maijolin  persuaded  me  to  forego  the  attempt,  lest  the  brain  should  be 
too  much  excited,  adding  that  the  treatment  for  iojuries  of  the  head  was 
well  understood.  His  symptoms  were  much  ameliorated  by  large 
bleedings,  but  the  delirium  which  came  on  the  first  night  soon  became 
constant.  As  his  danger  increased,  I  attempted  to  magnetise  him,  and 
even  succeeded  in  procuring  sleep ;  but  the  somnambulieni  was  dis- 
ordered, and  readily  dissipated,  and  of  no  use  in  the  treatment.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  neither  his  delirium,  nor  the  cruel  pains 
which  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  attentions  of  his  family,  prevented 
him  incessantly  calling  for  me,  and  always  being  calmed  by  my  pre- 
sence. And  such  was  the  influence  of  magnetism  on  his  organs,  that 
a  few  minutes  befi)re  he  expired,  he  recognised  me  once  more.' — • 
RapporU  p.  435. 

And  her^^  at  least  we  will  not  doubt  the  virtue  of  those  sacred 
influences  which  hallow  our  nature  and  have  ever  knit  man  to  his 
fellow-mortal.  We  will,  if  M.  Foissac  pleases,  call  them  mag- 
netism, or  sympathy,  or  affection,  or  gratitude,  or  by  whatever  name 
he  chooses ;  but  lids  as  heavy  as  those  of  Pierre  Cazot  have  never 
veiled  the  dying  gaxe  which  turns  to  him  who  hastened  to  soothe 
the  incessant  call  of  pain  and  anguish. 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  Paul  Villagrand,  a  law  student, 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  on  the  95th  December,  1825,  had 
an  apoplectic  i^tack,  succeeded  by  pdsy  of  the  left  side.    During 
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seventeen  months  be  was  vanovsly  treated;  moxa  was  ft{^liecl 
twelve  times  to  the  spine^  a  seton  was  made  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck^  acupunctures  had  been  resorted  to^^so  that  in  spite  of  two 
fresh  attacks  he  was  greatly  better  than  at  the  period  of  his  ad^ 
mission  into  the  Hdpiul  de  la  Charite  under  M.  Fouquier*  The 
left  arm  had  acquired  the  power  of  motion  in  some  degree,  though 
Paul  was  still  incapable  of  raising  it  to  his  head.  He  was  obliged 
to  use  crutches,  and  could  not  rest  on  the  left  1^ ;  he  was  nearly 
blind  of  the  light  eye,  and  very  hard  of  hearing.  For  five 
months,  while  under  M.  Fouquier,  he  was  bled  £rom  time  to  time, 
took  cathartics,  and  blisters  were  occasionally  applied.  His  left 
arm  gained  strength,  and  his  headaches  ceased ;  but  his  general 
condition  ^was  stationary  until  the  £9th  August,  1827,  when  the 
magnetic  treatment  was  resorted  to,  under  the  direction  of  his 
physician.  At  the  first  sitting  his  deafness  vanished,  at  the 
ninth  he  fell  into  the  magnetic  sleep,,  on  the  tenth  he  became 
slightly  somnambulic,  and  subsequently  prescribed  for  himself. 
On  the  25th  September,  after  the  commission  had  ascertained 
that  the  left  leg  was  thinner,  and  the  left  arm  much  weaker  than 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  right  side,  Paul  was  again 
put  into  magnetic  sleep,  in  which  he  prophesied  that  in  three 
days  from  that  time  he  should  no  longer  need  his  crutches,  pro- 
vided, in  the  interim,  mustard  poultices  were  constantly  applied 
to  various  parts  of  his  body,  a  couple  of  baths  (of  Bareges)  taken, 
eight  ounces  of  blood  abstracted,  and  the  magnetic  process  re- 
peated. All  this  was  done.  When  awaked  from  his  magnetic 
sleep,  he  asked  for  his  crutches  as  usual,  but  being  told  he  needed 
them  no  longer,  he  rose>  walked  through  the  crowd,  descended 
the  steps  of  the  experimental  chamber,  crossed  a  second  court, 
mounted  two  other  steps,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair* 
case.  After  having  sat  down  for  two  minutes,  he  ascended  it, 
leaning  on  an  arm  of  an  assistant  and  holding  the  balustrade ;  he 
then  sat  on  his  bed,  and  again  walked  in  the  wards,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  other  patients,  who  had  always  seen  him  hitherto 
'clou^  dans  son  lit'  (bed-ridden).  After  the  space  of  one  month, 
Ins  state  was  much  improved — ^the  magnetism  was  resumed — the 
patient  had  the  firmest  reliance  on  its  efficacy.  During  somnam*- 
bulism,  which  was  produced  in  four  minutes,  he  dedared*rtiat  he 
should  be  cured  by  the  1st  of  January.  The  power  of  his  limbs, 
which  had  been  tested  just  previous  to  the  experiment  by  means 
of  the  dynamometer,  was  prodigiously  increased  ;he  could  stand 
and  hop  on  his  weak  leg,  lift  up  one  of.  the  commissioners,  run  up 
and  down  stairs,  taking  two  and  three  steps  at  astride.  When 
awakened,  his  gait  was  firm  but  cautious,  and*  his  strength,  tested 
once  more,  was  again  diminished;. be  oould  not  hop  or  support 

himself 
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feats  of  Btrength  vere  perf(Hrmed>  Paul  bad  two  aetoiui  on  his  per-: 
son,  two  blisters,  and  bad  within  a  few  days  lost  two  and  a  baif* 
pounds  of  blood.  •  Aft^  this^  Paul  predicted  that  a  state  of  con- 
stant sonmambulism  for  eight  days  would  suffice  for  his  ODmplete 
<nure.  li  was  induced^  and  Paul  then  gave  a  sketch  of  his  future 
life^  concluding  thal>  unless  he  conunitted  any  imprudences,  be 
should  li?e  to  a  good  old  age,  and  die  of  apc^lezy.  After  waking,- 
he  walked  and  ran  as  well  a^  a  nian  in  health.  In  about  sixteen 
puu^hs  after  &ese  predictions  of  long  life,  Paul  died  of  disease 
of  the  lungs^  and  not  of  apoplexy.  M.  Foissac,  in  accounting  forr 
this  termination,  and  making  the  prediction  and  the  event  square,*, 
states  that  Paul  '  would  never  listen  to  advice,  nor  cease  firoia^ 
eommitting  every  excess.' 

■  Whatever  may  be  the  impression  on  reading  in  the  report  the 
history  of  Paul  Villagrand, .  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  after  pe- 
rusing M.  Foissacs  very  candid  notes  ajqpended  to  it,  that  this: 
dair-vcyewr  was  a  cunning  young  scamp,  half  rogue  and  half 
believer,  while  M.  Foissac  was  certainly  his  dupe.  So  too  thought 
the  celebrated  phrenc^ogist  Gall^  who  in  his  last  illness,  being  ar-* 
dently  desirous  of  consulting  a  somnambulist,  was  placed  in  mag-- 
netic  relation  with  M.  Paul.  This  keen  observer,  however,  after 
he  had  learnt  from  him  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  the  reme- 
dies requisite  for  its  cure,  declined  having  anything  to  do  with: 
them,  stating  to  M.  Foissac  as  a  reason,  that  he  bad  discovered 
the  bump  of  cunning  (organe  de  la  ruse)  to  be  largely  developed 
in  the  somnambule.  This  experiment  seems  to  have  cured  .GraU, 
|iot  of  his  malady  but  of  his  de$ire  of  oonaulting  sleep-walkers* 
mucb  to  M.  Foissac's  regret.  It  may  be  collected  from  M« 
Foissacs, incidental  notices,  that  Monsieur  Paul  was  boarded  aad 
lodged  with  him,  and  supplied  with  the  means  of  travelling  about 
the  country.  It  also  appears  that  when  he  began  to  give  himself 
Vnp  to  excesses,  and  to  repudiate  his  benefactor^s  admonitions,  he 
lost  his  faculty  of  prophecy  and  ludd  vision.  This  deprivation^ 
M«  Foissac  r^^ds  as  a  result  of  debauchery  and  its  consequence 
ruined  health-;— a  slight  inconsistency,  by  the  way,  since  it  is  a 
magnetic  axiom,  that  a  shattered  frame  affords  the  best  substratun» 
fer  the  magnetic  fluid  or  folly.  It  was  on  this  subject  that  the 
various  experiments  of  reading  with  closed  lids,  and  communicatinfj^ 
magnetic  influence  at  the  distance  of  100  French  leagues,  were  made^ 
We  do  not  propose  to  examine  these,  for  they  neither  require^ 
nor  will  bear  examinati<m,  and  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to; 
show .  that  the  commissioners  and  their  redcLcteurs  may  jusdy  be 
taxed  :with  credulity,  and  a  most  ample  gorge  fpr  the  murveU'ous.^ 
With  re^rd  to  the  cure  of  palsy,  supposed  t9  hav^  been:mag-t 
...  netiodly 
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of  M.  Foiisac  himself,  Paul  was  already  iast  reooyering,  for  the 
medical  means  employed  by  Dr.  Fouquier  bad  given  him  con^ 
siderable  power  in  the  lamed  side>  so  as  to  enable  him  not  only, 
to  lift  hisi  hand*  but  to  suppwt  and  bidance  himself;*  and  walk 
with  crutches— ^actions  which  cannot  be  effected  without  much 
mus<;ular  effort.  It  wi]l  be  recollected  tQO>  that  previous  to  hi» 
first  exhibition^  Paul  had  prescribed  for  hin^elf  the  very  remedies 
which  bad  already  dode  s6  much  to  stimulate  the  torpor  of  his 
lierves.  If,  under  these  circumstances  of  corporeal  and  mentalr 
stimulus,  a  strong  effort  of  will  had  been  made  by  Paul  under  th€^ 
firm  and  fall  faith  of  its  efficacy^  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  walkover  level  groupd^  or  descend  a  step  o^ 
two--*-rest,  and  then  ascend  a  stair^  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  arjn 
and  a  stout  balustrade,  and  to  do  greater  feats  after  one  month, 
of  further  repose  and  medication  ?  Supposing  Paul  to  have  been 
really  oppressed  by  disease,  as  we  believe,  the  bleeding  which* 
as  M.  Foissac  ipiagines  would  enfeeble,  as  it  certainly  would,  a 
man  in  health,  seems  only  to  have  relieved  Paul  of  that  load  of 
fulness  which  had  originally  caused  his  malady  add  then  kept  it 
up— fitting  him,  therefore,  for  the  very  exertions  the  commis- 
sioners thought  it  would  annul.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
case  of  Paul  proves  nothing  for  the  influence  of  the  pretended 
fluid — it  is  only  that  of  a  person  whose  nerves  have  been  highly 
worked  on,  not  only  by  ordinary  therapeutic  means,  but  by  acting 
powerfully  on  bis  mind,  in  whom  efforts  of  will  complete>  and  that 
very  gradually,  what  the  ordinary  medical  agents  had  nearly 
effected  of  themselves.  Effects  not  less  marvellous  were  produced 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Diaore  Paris,  at  St.  Medard,  by  religious  fana^ 
ticism.  We  have  seen  it  stated  in  various  tracts  nod  jo|imals  that 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Irving  (prophet  and  lunatic)  inspired  the^ 
sick  with  similar  energy,  and  produced  similar  results. 

Some  years  ago  we  witnessed  at  the  Infirmary  of  the  St.  Mary*^ 
)e-bone  Workhouse  a  similar  miracle^  wrought  by  a  taciturn,  though 
hitherto  a  harmless  madmafea.  He  had  for  some  time  taken  the. 
bandies  from  the  brooms,  and  secreted  them  under  Ins  bed.  One^ 
night  he  made  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  patients  lying  in  tha 
same  ward  as  himself,  exclaiming  as  he  belaboured  them, '  I  am, 
the  host  of  Gideon !'  It  was  wonderful  with  what  alacrity  the 
halt,  the  lame,  and  the  paralytic  escaped  into  the  neighbouring 
passages,  leaving  none  but  the  absolutely  bed-ridden  to  be  sue* 
coured  by  the  aid  which  their  lusty  cries  speedily  brought,  to  them.. 

Mediod  works  abound  vtdth  facts  proving  the  power  of  the  wilU 
The  well-known  i?ase  of  Colonel  Townsend,  detailed  by  Dr. 
Cheyne,  and  quoted  by  Colquhoun^  is  a  remarkable  instance  o£ 
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the  power  of  will  orer  die  Irame.  By  m  tofandaiy  eSitt  he  pn^* 
doced  such  complete  snqieiisioo  of  umnjitioii,  that  neither  poke 
nor  breatUog  coaU  be  detected  for  hoan ;  and  the  bodr  was  so 
cold,  and  its  whtAe  a[yearance  so  death-like,  that  thej  who  awitted 
at  the  experiment  tboi^^  it  had  Cor  once  been  carried  too  Cff, 
and  left  the  house;  yet,  by  another  efibrt  of  will,  exercised  under 
these  esctraordinary  drcomstances,  dAaaA  Townaend  cmoe  more 
re-animated  his  frame. 

Ciqrtain  Franldin  relates  that  an  Eaqoimanx,  having  lost  his 
wife,  prayed  earnestly  for  the  power  of  suckling  the  infant,  and 
was  enabled  so  to  do. 

Grainger  has  the  foUotring  anecdote  in  his  learned  and  amnsii^ 
work,  the  Biographical  History  of  England : — 

*  I  was  mrself  witness  of  the  powerful  working  of  imagination  in  thd 
populace  when  the  waters  of  Glastoubory  were  at  the  height  of  their 
reputation  (in  1751).  The  virtues  of  the  spring  diere  were  supposed 
to  be  supernatural ;  and  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  revelati<Hi  made  in 
a  dream  to  one  Matthew  Chancellor.  The  people  did  not  only  expect  to 
be  cured  of  such  distempers  as  were  in  th^  nature  incurable,  but  even 
to  recover,  their  Idst  eyes  and  their. mutilated  limbs.  The  following  story, 
which  scarce  exceeds  what  I  observed  on  the  spot,  was  told  me  by  a 
gentleman  of  character : — ^*'  An  old  woman,  in  the  workhouse  of  Yeovil, 
who  had  long  been  a  cripple,  and  made  use  of  crutches,  was  strongly 
inclined  to  drink  of  the  Glastonbury  waters,  which  she  was  assured  would 
care  her  of  her  lameness.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  procured  her 
several  bottles  of  water',  which  had  such  an  effect  that  she  soon  laid 
aside  one  crutch,  and  not  long  after  the  other.  This  was  extolled  as  a 
miraculous  cure.  But  the  man  protested  to  his  friends  that  he  had 
imposed  upon  her,  and  fetched  the  waten  from  vn  ordinary  spring." 
I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  when  Uie  force  of  imagination  had 
spent  itself^  she  relapsed  into  her  former,  infirmity.' — ^vol.  v.  p.  233, 
ed.  5. 

Kant,  the  metaphysician,  has  written  an  essay  on  the  effect  of 
mind  in  assuaging  pains  and  spasms,  as  experienced  by  himself. 

Wc  pass  over  the  trials  of  M.  Dupotet,  who  was  supposed  to 
magnetise  patients  unconscious  of  his  presence,  and  which  the 
Commissioners  grant  he  did — because  he  was  concealed  in  a  neigh- 
bouring closet  or  room ;  but  the  very  crowd  of  gaping  assistants 
assembled  at  certain  hours  to  witness  these  effects  could  not  fail 
to  warn  the  patients  that  something  was  going  on,  and  as  they 
had  all  been  previously  magnetised,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them 
to  divine  its  nature  and  purpose.  When  M.  Dupotet  shall  enter 
one  house  and  magnetise  his  unconscious  neighbours  of  the  next, 
we  shall  believe  in  the  agency  of  the  universal  fluid. 

In  the  interim;  we  turn  to  the  second  groui^for  the  credibility 
of  animal  magnetism^  Qamely>  analogical  phenomena,  produced 
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by  known  dlseates.  The  cases  we  subjoin — in  themselves  qtiite 
wonderful  enough— are  the  best  attested  we  could  find^  and  they 
are  offered  as  data  for  a  few  observations : — 

1.  In  Franklin's  Memoirs  it  is  related  that  the  doctor  went '  to 
bathe  in  Morton's  salt-water  hot  bath  at  Southampton,  and  floating  . 
on  his  back  fell  asleep,  and  slept  nearly  an  hour  by  his  watch 
without  sinking  or  turning ;  a  thing/  he  adds, '  I  never  did  before, 
and  should  hardly  have  thought  possible.* 

2.  In  1686,  Lord  Culpepper's  brother  was  indicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  shooting  one  of  the  guards  and  his  horse.  He  pleaded 
somnambulism,  and  was  acquitted  on  producing  ample  evidence 
of  the  extraordinary  things  he  did  in  his  sleep. 

3.  The  following  curious  case  occurred  not  long  ago  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Southwaric  :— 

*  Yesterday  Mary  Spencer  was  placed  at  the  bar,  before  Alderman 
Thorp,  charged  with  possessing  herself  of  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  hand- 
kerchief under  the  following  most  extraordinary  circumstances : — 

*  John  Green  deposed,  he  was  by  trade  a  plasterer,  and  ou  Saturday 
evening,  after  finishing  his  work,  he  went  to  see  some  friends  at  Pimlico, 
and  returned  from  thence  at  ten  o'clock,  and  in  passing  through  the 
Borough  he  was  accosted  by  a  female ;  he  had  at  the  time  a  bundle  on 
his  arm.  He  knew  no  more  of  what  transpired  until  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday  moroing. 

*  Alderman  Thorp :  What,  were  you  so  drunk  that  you  cannot  tell 
what  happened  ? 

*  Complainant,  with  great  simplicity :  I  was  not  dnmk,  your  worship ; 
I  was  fast  asleep  (laughter). 

*  Alderman  Thorp :  You  cannot  be  serious.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
like  the  Borough  High  Street  without  being  ddstiirbed. 

*  Complainant:  What  I  have  stated,  vour  worship,  is  true.  I  am 
unfortunately  too  frequently  affected  with  fits  of  somnambuhsm,  and 
for  greater  security  firom  robbery  I  always  make  what  articles  I  carry 
fast  to  my  arm,  so  that  if  any  one  attempt  to  snatch  it  from  me  it  woiild 
awaken  me. 

'  Alderman  Thorp :  But  how  do  you  know  the  prisoner  is  the  party  who 
accosted  you  in  the  Borough?   If  you  were  asleep  you  could  not  see  her. 

*  Complainant :  Stranee  as  it  may  appear,  although  I  have  not  the 
power  to  arouse  myself  when  in  such  a  state  of  excessive  lethargy,  yet  I 
can  retain  the  sdund'of  persons'  voices  in  my  mind,  and  from  the  voice 
of  the  prisoner  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  she  is  the  party. 

*  Alderman  Thorp :  How  do  you  account  for  the  lapse  of  hours  from 
being  accosted  by  the  prisoner  up  to  the  time  you  discovered  your  loss  ? 

*  Complainant:  Lam  in  the  habit  of  walking  for  hours  in  my  sleep. 
If  an  attempt  had  been  m^e  forcibly  to  take  the  bundle  from  my  arm, 
it  would  have  aroused  me.  My  handkerchief  was  cut,  and  thus  the 
bundle  was  easily  taken  away. 

*  Alderman  Thorp :  I  never  heiurd  such  a  case:  Was  the  bundle  found  ? 
VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxii.  u  *  Acting-Iuspcctor 
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*  Acdng-IUfipector  M^Crtw,  divwi«ii  M,  attBwereA  ui  tki  iftncAtite, 
and  add^,  that  what  the  complainant  had  stated  about  walking  the 
streets  and  roads  was  true ;  he  had  made  inquiries,  and  fbuad  it  to  be 
the  fact.    It  was  well  known  to  the  police. 

*  Watte,  poUce  coosteble^  163  M,  deposed  that  the  complainant  came 
to  the  station-house  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
and  made  precisely  the  same  statement  as  he  now  made.  The  inspector 
thought  the  tale  savoured  of  the  marvellous,  and  told  the  complainant 
to  accompany  him  in  search  of  the  property,  and  on  arriving  at  a  house 
in  Kent  Street,  Borough,  he  said  he  thought  the  bundle  was  there.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened,  and  by  the  door  of  a  room 
wherein  the  prisoner  was  sleeping  the  property  was  f>und.  The  moment 
she  spoke  he  said  the  prisoner  was  the  person  who  stopped  him.  The 
prosecutor  here  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  bundle  must  have 
been  taken  away,  and  showed  the  alderman  die  rent  handkerchief 

^  A  getitleman  who  was  in  attendance  said  he  had  known  the  complain- 
ant many  years,  and  it  waa  not  an  uncommon  Uiing  for  him  to  be  aeieed 
vrith  that  unhappy  affliction  whUe  at  w<Mrk  on  the  scaffold,  and  yet  he 
had  never  met  with  any  accident,  and  wlttle  in  that  state  would  answer 
questions  put  to  him  as  though  he  was  awake. '^-CWfuAoim,  pp.316. 

4,  Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  a  natural  somnam- 
bulist having  been  communioated  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Lausanne^  three  of  its  members.  Dr.  Levade  and  Messrs.  Regnier 
and  Van  Berchem,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  their 
observations  and  report  upon  the  case : — 

*  Having  snatched  one  of  his  books,  when  his  eyes  were  perfectly  shut^ 
"he  said,  without  opening  it, "  Tis  a  sorry  dictionary,**  as  indeed  it  was. 

^  He  is  sometimes  apprised  of  the  presence  of  objects  without  being 
assisted  by  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch. 

*  Having  prevailed  on  him  to  write  a  version,  we  saw  him  light  a 
candle,  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper  from  his  drawer,  and  then  jot  down 
what  his  master  dictated.  Tnough  we  put  a  thick  piece  of  paper  before 
his  eyes,  he  continued  to  form  each  character  with  the  same  distinctness 
as  before ;  only  he  seemed  to  feel  uneasy,  probably  from  the  paper  being 
placed  too  near  his  nose,  and  so  preventing  a  free  respiration. 

^  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  December  our  young 
sleep-walker  rose  from  his  bed,  took  his  writing  materials  and  version 
book,  and  put  his  pen  to  the  top  of  the  pase,  but  observing  some  lines 
«dready  traced,  he  brought  it  down  to  the  blank  part  of  the  leaf.  The 
lesson  began  with  these  words,  "  Fiunt  ignavi  pigritia,  lis  deviennent 
ignorans  par  la  paresse."  What  is  very  surprising,  after  writing  several 
lines,  he  perceived  that  he  had  omitted  an  ^  in  the  word  ignorans^  and 
inserted  two  r*  J  in  jparewe;  nor  did  he  proceed  till  he  corrected  both 
these  mistakes.* — tolqakoun^  pp.  325-327. 

5.  The  next  case  is  that  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  dark,  thin, 
melancholic,  and  cold-blooded,  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  ab- 
stract sciences.  His  attacks  occurred  at  the  waning  of  the  moon> 
and  were  stronger  in  autumn  and  winter  than  in  the  summer.   An 
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eye-witnesg,  M.  Vigneul  Marville,  gires  the  following  detcription 
of  them :— * 

'  One  evenmg,  towards  the  end  of  Octoher,  we  played  at  variouB 
games  after  dinner ;  Signor  Augustin  took  a  part  in  them,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  afterwards  retired  to  repose.  At  deven 
o'clock  his  servant  told  us  ihat  his  master  would  walk  that  night,  and 
that  we  miffht  come  and  watdi  him.  I  examined  him  after  some  time 
with  a  candle  in  my  hand.  He  was  lying  upon  his  hack,  and  sleeping 
with  open,  staring,  immoyed  eyes.  We  were  told  that  this  was  a  sure 
sign  that  he  would  walk  in  his  sleep.  I  felt  his  hands,  and  found  them 
extremely  cold;  and  his  pulse  heat  so  slpwly  that  his  hlood  appeared  not 
to  circulate.  We  played  at  tric-trac  until  the  spectacle  hegan.  It  was 
ahout  midnight  when  Signor  Augustin  drew  aside  the  hed-curtains  with 
violence,  al-ose,  and  put  on  his  clothes.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  held 
the  light  under  his  eyes.  He  took  no  notice  of  it,  although  his  t^e$ 
were  open  and  strong.  Before  he  put  on  his  hat  he  fastened  on  his 
sword-helt,  which  hung  on  the  hed-post;  the  sword  had  heen  r^noved^ 
Signor  Augustin  then  went  in  and  out  of  several  rooms,  approached  the 
fire,  warmed  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  went  thence  into  a  closeti 
where  was  his  wardrohe.  He  sought  something  in  it,  put  all  the  things 
into  disorder,  and  having  set  them  right  again  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  into  his  pocket  He  went  to  the  door  of  the  chamher,  opened  it^ 
and  stepped  out  on  the  staircase.  When  he  came  below,  one  of  \jA 
made  a  noise  by  accident ;  he  appeared  frightened,  and  hastened  his 
steps.  His  servant  desired  us  to  move  softly,  and  not  to  speak,  or  he 
would  become  out  of  his  mind ;  and  sometimes  h^  ran  as  if  he  were 
pursued,  if  the  least  noise  was  made  by  those  standing  round  him.  He 
then  went  into  "a  large  court  and  to  the  stable,  stroked  his  luurse,  bridled 
it,  and  looked  for  the  saddle  to  put  on  it.  As  he  did  not  find  it  in  the 
accustomed  place,  he  appeared  confiised.  He  then  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  to  the  house-door.  He  found  this  shut ;  dismounted^  and 
knocked  with  a  stone  which  he  picked  up  several  times  at  the  door. 
After  many  unsuccessfid  efforts  he  remounted,  and  led  his  horse  to  the 
watering-place,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  court,  let  hil^  dSrink^ 
tied  him  to  a  post,  and  went  quietly  to  the  house.  Upon  hearing  ft 
noise  which  the  servants  made  in  the  kitchen,  he  listened  attentively, 
went  to  the  door»  and  held  his  ear  to  the  key-hole.  After  some  time  he 
went  to  the  other  side,  and  into  a  parlour  in  which  was  a  billiard-table; 
He  walked  round  it  several  times,  and  acted  the  motions  of  a  player. 
He  then  went  to  a  harpsichord  on  which  he  was  accusjxNoaed  to  practise, 
and  played  a  few  irregular  airs.  After  having  moved  about  for  two 
hours,  he  went  to  his  room,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  clothed  as 
he  was,  and  the  next  mcnming  we  found  him  in  the  same  state;  fur  as 
often  as  his  attack  came  on,  he  slept  afterwards  from  eight  to  ten  horns. 
The  servants  declared  that  they  could  only  put  an  end  to  his  ^pa^rogqrsms 
either  hj  tickling  him  xmdsx  Uie  soles  of  his  feet,  or  by  blowing  a 
trumpet  in  his  ears.' 

6.  The  history  of  N^^retti  was  published  separately  by  tw© 
physidani,  Righellini  and  Pigatti,  wbo  were  boUi  eye-witnesses 
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of  the  curious  fads  which  they  relate.  The  former  corresponded 
with  Muratori^  and  gave  replies  to  his  questions  as  to  particular 
circumstances.' 

*N^etti.  (about  twenty-four  years  old)  was  a  sleep-walker  from 
his  eleventh  year,  but  his  attacks  only  occurred  in  the  month  of  March, 
lasting  at  fiirthest  till  the  month  of  April.  He  was  a  servant  of  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Sale.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  March,  1140,  after  going 
to  sleep  on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen,  he  began  first  to  talk,  then  walked 
about,  went  to  the  dining-room,  spread  a  table  for  dinner,  and  placed 
himself  behind  a  chair  wHh  a  plate  ih  his  hand,  as  if  waiting  on  his 
master.  After  waiting  until  he  thought  his  master  had  dined,  he  un- 
covered the  table*  and  put  away  all  the  materials  in  a  basket  which  he 
locked  in  a  cupboard.  He  afterwards  warmed  a  bed,  locked  up  the  house, 
and  prepared  for  his  nightly  rest.  Being  then  awakened  and  asked  if  he 
remembered  what  he  li^  being  doing,  he  answered  no.  This,  however, 
was  not  always ;  he  often  recollected  what  he  had  been  doing.  Pigatti 
says  that  he  would  awake  when  water  was  thrown  into  his  face,  or  when 
his  eyes  were  forcibly  opened.  According  to  Mattei  he  then  remained 
some  time  faint  and  stupid.  Righellini  assured  Muratori  that  his  eyes 
were  firmly  closed  during  the  paroxysm,  and  that  when  a  candle  was 
put  near  to  them  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  Sometimes  he  struck  himself 
against  the  wall,  and  even  hurt  himself  severely.  If  anybody  pushed 
him  he  got  out  of  the  way  and  moved  his  arms  rapidly  about  on  every 
side;  and  when  he  wss  in  a  place  of  which  he  had  no  distinct  know- 
ledge, he  felt  with  hie  hands  all  the  objects  about  him,  and  displayed 
much  inaecdraey  in  his  proceedings ;  hut  in  places  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  he  was  under  no  confusion,  but  went  through  his  busi- 
ness very  cleverly.  Pigatti  shut  a  door  through  which  he  had  just 
passed;  he  struck  himself  against  it  on  returning.  The  writer  last 
mentioDod  was  confident  that  Negretti  could  not  see.  He  sometimes 
carried  about  with  him  a  candle,  as  if  to  give  him  light  in  his  employ- 
ment ;  but  on  a  bottle  being  substituted  took  it  and  carried  it,  fancyii^ 
that  it  was  a  candle.  He  once  said,  during  his  sleep,  that  he  must  go 
and  hold  a  light  to  his  master  in  his  coach.  Righellini  followed  him 
closely,  and  remarked  that  he  stood  still  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
with  his  torch,  not  lighted,  in  his  hand,  and  waited  awhile  in  order  that 
the  coach,  which  he  supposed  to  be  following,  might  pass  through  the 
place  where  light  was  required.  On  the  18th  March  he  went  tlm)ugh 
nearly  the  same  process  as  before,  in  laying  a  table,  &c.,  and  then  went 
to  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  to  supper.  Signor  Righellini  observed  him 
in  company  with  many  other  cavalieri  very  curious  to  see  him  eat.  At 
once  he  said,  as  recollecting  himself,  "How  can  I  so  forget?  To-day 
is  Friday  and  I  must  not  dine."  He  then  locked  up  everything  and 
went  to  bed.  On  another  occasion  he  ate  several  cakes  of  bread  and 
some  salad  which  he  had  just  .before  demanded  of  the  cook.  He  then 
went  with  a  lighted  candle  into  the  cellar  and  drew  wine,  which  he  drank. 
All  these  acts  he  performed  as  usual,  and  carried  a  tray  upon  which  were 
wine-glasses  and  knives,  turning  it  obliquely  on  passing  through  a  nar- 
row door-vray^  thus  avoiding  any  accident.* — Fritchard,  pp.  435-438. 

7.  The 
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.'  7*  ■  The  next  is  the  story  of  a  young  eedesia^tic  who  was  in 
the  hfJbit  of  getting  up  during  the  night  in  a  state  of  somnonibu- 
lism,  taking  pen>  ink,  and  paper^  and  composing  and  writing  ser- 
mons. When  he  had  finished  one  page  he  would  read  aloud 
what  he  had  written  and  correct  it.  Upon  one  occasion  he  had 
made  use  of  the  expression  ^  ce  dimn  enfant.'  In  .reading  over 
the  passage  he  changed  the  word  cimn  into  adorable;  and  then 
observing  that  the  pronoun  ce  could  n»t  stand  before  adorobley 
he  added  to  it  the  letter,  t 

*  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  somnambulist  made  any  use  of  his 
eyes,  the  archbishop  held  a  piece  of  pasteboard  under  his  chin  to  prevent 
him  from  seeing  die  paper  upon  which  he  was  writing;  but  he  continued 
to  write  on  without  being  apparently  incommoded  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Still  farther  to  ascertain  how  the  somnambulist  recbgnis^  the  objects 
that  were  placed  before  him,  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing  was 
taken  away  and  other  paper  laid  before  him ;  but  the  young  ecclesiastic 
immediately  perceived  the  change,  because  the  paper  was  of  a  different 
size.  If,  however,  the  paper  substituted  was  perfectly  similar  to  his 
own,  he  took  it  for  the  same,  and  wrote  his  corrections  upon  the  pages  that 
corresponded  with  his  own.' — Colquhouriy  p.  324 ;  Carus,  pp.  3^15, 316. 

8.  The  following  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions :' — 

'The  patient  was  a  sarvant  girl,  and  the  affection  began  with  fits  of 
somnolency,  which  came  upon  her  suddenly  during  the  day,  and  from 
which  she  could  at  first  be  roused  by  shaking  or  by  being  taken  out  into 
the  open  air.  She  soon  began  to  talk  a.  great  deal  during  the  attacks 
regaiding  things  which  seemed  to  be  passing  before  her  as  a  dream,  and 
she  was  not  at  this  time  sensible  of  anything  that  was  said  to  her.  In 
her  subsequent  paroxysms  she  began  to  understand  what  was  said  to 
her,  and  to  answer  with  a  considerable  degree  of  consistency.  She 
also  became  capable  of  following  her  usual  employments  during  the  pa- 
roxysm; at  one  time  she  laid  out  the  table  correctly  for  Ineakfost,  and 
repeatedly  dressed  herself  and  the  children  of  the  family,  her  efes  rv- 
mdning  shut  the  whole  Ume,  The  remarkable  circumstance  was  now 
discovered  that  during  the  paroxysm  she  had  a  distinct  recollectioii  of 
what  took  place  in  former  paroxysms,  though  she  had  no  remembrance 
of  it  during  the  intervals.  At  one  time  she  was  taken  to  church  while 
under  the  attack  and  there  behaved  with  propriety,  evidently  attending  to 
the  preacher,  and  she  was  at  one  time  so  much  affected  as  to  shed  tears. 
In  tne  interval  she  had  no  recollection  of  having  been  at  church;  but 
in  the  next  paroxysm  she  gave  a  most  distinct  account  of  the  sermon, 
and  mentioned  particularly  the  part  of  it  by  which  she  had  been  so  much 
affected.  During  the  attack  her  eyelids  were  generally  half  shut;  her 
eyes  sometimes  resembled  those  of  a  person  affected  with  amaurosis, 
that  is,  with  a  dilated  and  insensible  state  of  the  pupil ;  but  sometimes 
they  were  quite  natural.  At  one  time  during  the  attack  she  read  dis- 
tincdy  a  portion  of  a  book  which  was  presented  to  her,  and  she  often 
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smg  both  sacred  and  common  pieces  inoompanUy  betftee,  Dr.  "Dyce 
affinoBy  than  i^e  could  do  in  the  wddng  state.'— C^/^nXmm,  pp.  349,  848. 

9«  Catakpiy. — Mr.  Ellis  reports  the  case  of  Mrs.  Finn,  who 
was  treated  in  the  Jervis  Street  Hospital.  It  was  a  ease  of  cate- 
IcfM^r^  and  presented  many  of  the  phenomena  which  we  have  seen 
oconrring  in  other  instances^  such  as  insensibiUtj  to  external  jM* 
rauliy  the  transference  of  sensation^  &e.  *  An  JEoHan  was  played 
close  to  her  ear,  but  she  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  what  was 
doing;  her  head  was  then  placed  over  a  backet  and  some  ookt 
water  was  dashed  upon  her.  She  screamed  yiolendy^  but  did  not 
become  conscious.  She  was  spoken  t»  en  ike  mgasfapwrn,  tim 
palms  cf  tike  handsy  and  ike  soles  of  ike  feeL  When  she  reco- 
vered from  the  Hi,  on  being  questioned  as  to  whether  she  had 
heard  the  music  or  any  person  speaking,  or  if  she  felt  the  water, 
she  answered  by  sigjts  in  the  negative.'  For  a  considerable  period 
she  was  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  but  recovered  it  after 
vomiting*  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  her  complaint  appears 
to  have  become  much  modified,  ^she  stated  that  having  -beea 
tibinking  over  various  matters  which  had  occurred  to  her  duriog 
the  last  two  months,  she  recollected  having  heard  a  voice  one  day 
on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  while  she  was  in  a  fit,  and  consequently 
otherwise  insensible.  On  the  occurrcnee  of  the  first  cataleptic 
attack  af^r  Ads  communication,  she  was  spc^en  to  on  the  epigas- 
trium as  previously ;  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fit  she  could- 
repeat  with  accuracy  every  word  addressed  to  her  through  this 
region.  This  experiment  was  often  repeated,  and  always  attended 
with  similar  results.  She  could  hear  the  lowest  whisper,  or  even 
the  ticl^ing  of  a  watch.  However,  she  was  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  voices  of  different  persons  who  qpoke  to  her. 
She  flexed  that  the  voice  ajqpeared  to  her  as  if  it  issued  from  a 
barrel,  and  that  she  could -form  no  idea  whatever  of  the  stale  aha 
was  in.'     {Colgmkam,  36S,  364.) 

From  these  «xampies.wie  may  establirii  a  comparison  with  th« 
effects  of  animal  magnetimn.  We  grant,  in  the  first  place,  tha^ 
^be  process  of  magnetising  does,  in  a  limited  sense,  influence  the 
body.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  what  the  first  commis- 
sioners saw,  or  much  of  what  the  last  detail.  We  believe  these 
effects  to  be  dependent  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  sys^ 
tern,  artificially  produced ;  that  they  are  limited  by  the  knowa 
laws  of  that  system ;  and  that  the  whole  machinery  of  animal  mag- 
netismi  whidb  pretends  to  give  these  laws  miraculous  extension^ 
merely  produces  nervous  excitation,  not  by  the  infusion  of  an  uni* 
versal  miracle-working  fiuid,  but  simply  by  unbalancing  the 
actions  of  our  frame ;  that  the  extracndinary  effects  of  magnetim, 
as  self-intuition,  prophetic  vimon,  transference  of  the  senses,  in- 
stinct 
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«luMt  of  remeiagM,  tad  adiott  at  diataace,  &c^  are  pvre  and  min 
aapUaticated  delusioiMi  ot  ooUnabiu;  that  the  maladiea  produced 
hy  magnelisiii  are  preobely  anch  as  can  be  and  daily  are  produced 
by  other  iiieaiis>  by  certain  medicaaienti  aad  certain  emotiona; 
that  thcae  roaUdiei  are  moat  commonly  only  Yaiioua  fonna  o( 
hyiteria;  that  of  a  hundred  who  pretettd  to  be  ■omnambuUata, 
ninety-nine  are  impoatckn — nor  can  the  magnatiaer  readily  diatin-r 
fuiah  between  the  true  and  the  £alae  pfopbet^  or  know  which  of 
the  innumerable  neiTOua  aymptoma  will  be  produced  by  his  mani- 
pulationa,  as  M.  de  Geslin's  ease,  and  the  narratioii  of  Bailly 
prore ;  that  the  diseoYeries  of  Mesmer  and  Puysegor  amount  to 
thia>  that  theirs  is  a  simpler  and  a  more  aoeeasible^  and  therf^(»re 
a  more  dangenma^  mode  of  acting  on  the  soisitive  frame ;  that 
religioKia  fanaticism,  whether  it  take  the  foim  of  Iwingism*  or  the 
ecstatic  visioaa  of  St.  Therese>  or  the  intense  contemplation  of 
Simon  Stalactytes  or  Indian  Yoghee,  produces^  as  even  the  mag« 
netials.  allow,  precisely  the  same  effects — ^by  tendering  the  mind 
intensdy  alive  to  its  own  ideas,  and  the  body  therefore  dead  to  the 
feeUer  impulses  of  ezt»nal  natiHre-**HV  by  exoiting  the  will,  and 
through  it  die  frame,  to  efforts  which  readily  account  for  the  mira^ 
des  worked  at  the  tomb  of  the  Diacre  Paris,  or  the  amrulsions 
and  tranoes  of  the  fanatics  of  Cevennes,  as  detailed  hy  Bertraad. 

In  not  one  of  the  recorded  cases  of  natural  lonuiambuliMn  can 
it  be  proved  that  the  magnetic  facultiea  of  lucid  vision*  or  aelf- 
intuitioa,  or  prophetic  knowledge,  exist,  as  the  ma^eriy  analysis 
of  the  strange  phenomena  of  sleepwalking  by  Dr^  Pritchard 
clearly  shows. 

Sleep  and  aomnambulism  diffnr  in  this,  ihatin  the  former  almost 
all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  repose,  while  in  the  latter  some 
of  the  external  senses  are  asleep,  the  others  are  awake,  and  all 
the  mental  faoidties  are  actively  oecnpied  by  a  dream.  In  sleep 
tlie  will,  the  judgment,  the  int^ect,  all  but  the  fMiey,  are  qui- 
escent  In  aomnambulism  these  iacnlties'  are  eminently  wakeful, 
and  are  put  in '  motion  with  great  energy  by  the  visions  hauntii^ 
the  sleqp-walker.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Pritchard  has 
classed  somnambulism  under  the  head  of  ecstaais  or  trance. 
There  is  one  drcumstanon  which  is  all  bnt  constant  in  som- 
nambulism ;  it  is  the  total  forgetfulness  during  waking  of  aU 
which  occurred  in  the  paroxysm.  There  is  a  tacit  or  <^n  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  fwourers  of  animal  magnetism, 
that  the  vaiions  actions  perlbrmed  by  somnambulists  are  effected 
by  a  transference  of  vkion  frcHn  the  dosed  eye  to  some  other 
parts  of  the  frame.  To  this  we  at  once  say,  that  the  thiog  is 
physically  impossible,  and  the  analogy  on  which  this  crude  no* 
tion  ia  founded  utierly  false.    Smce  pain  (say  they)  may  shift 
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from  one  portion"  of  Ae  nervous  system  to  another^  why  may  not 
vision  ?  The  answer  is,  that  in  the  transference  of  pam  the  nerves 
which  are  a£fected  are  alike,  in  the  transferenoe  of  vision  ^ey  are 
tiot.  Each  of  the  five  senses  is  especially  organised  for  spedfic 
ends>  and  though  the  same  cause  may  act  on  iU,  it  will  but  elicit 
the  mode  of  sensibility  peculiar  to  each.  Thus  electricity  passed 
through  the  eye  produces  a  flash  of  light,  duroug^  the  eara  sense  oi 
isound,  through  the  tongue  a  metallic  savour ;  while  the  skin  being 
affected  we  experience  a  blow.  Hence  it  is  not  the  electricity 
which  the  mind  perceives,  but  the  chuige  in  the  organ  of  sense. 
In  short,  each  organ  of  sense  is  an  apparatuB  expressly  fitted  up 
for  conveying  its  changes  to  the  mind.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
to  conceive  that  this  machinery,  without  ipdiidi  sensation  is  impos- 
sible, should  suddenly  be  organised  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ? 
To  produce  vision,  we  know  that  the  eye  must  be  and  is  fitted  up 
with  lenses,  which  collect  the  rays  of  light  into  an  image  thrown 
exactly  mi  the  nerve.  If  these  lenses  could  be  remov^,  though 
the  very  same  quanti^  of  light  should  fall  from  the  same  object 
on  the  same  nerve,  we  should  see  light,  but  certainly  no  image  or 
object — a  ^ roof  that  vision  is  effected  only  through  a  complicated 
apparatus.  To  assert,  then,  that  the  slan  covering  the  stomach 
may  see  as  the  eye  sees,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  watch- 
case  can  measure  time  as  well  as  the  watdi. 

Again,  the  cases  of  natural  somnambulism  do  not  bear  out  the 
assumption  that  the  eye  is  always  insensible.  In  Dr.  Bilden*s 
case,  when  a  d^ee  of  light,  so  slight  as  not  to  affect  the  eqieri- 
menter,  was  directed  to  the  Uds  of  the  somnambuhst,  it  caused  a 
shock  equal  to  that  of  electricity,  and  the  exclamation,  why  do 
you  wish  to  shoot  me  in  the  eyes  ?  {Colq.,  p.  373,  vol.  i.) 

Castelli,  a  sleep-walker,  was  found  by  Dr.  Soane  translating 
Italian  into  Frendi,  and  looking  out  words  in  the  dictionary.  His 
ouidle  being  purposely  extinguished,  he  immediately  b^;an 
groping  about,  as  any  other  person  would  who  was  left  in  the 
dark,  and  did  not  resume  his  occupation  until  he  had  re^^lighted 
the  candle  at  the  fire.  In  Dyce's  case,  though  the  eyelids  ap- 
peared closed,  they  were  not.  In  another,  the  eyes  of  the  som- 
nambulist were  fixed,  yet  he  read  by  turning  his  whole  head  from 
side  to  side.  We  could  readily  quote  other  examples  which 
justify  the  inference  that  the  actions  detailed  were  perfcmned  by 
the  aid  of  a  modified  vision,  and  when  not  so,  either  by  habit  or 
by  touch,  or  both.  Negretti,  for  example,  when  not  habituated 
to  a  place,  felt  his  way  like  a  blind  man,  apd  often  struck  himself 
against  obstades  purposely  placed  in  his  path ;  while  the  young 
^cclemastic  seemed  to  have  been  guided  by  touch  and  the  media- 
nical  habit  of  writing,  when  he  continued  his  seraioo,  afierhe 
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had  somewhat  retentfld  tte  interpositioa  of  paateboard  between 
the  paper  and  his  eye^  for  he  readily  discovered  the  elieat.  when  a 
different  sized  paper  was  subttituled  for  the  sheet  on  which  he 
was  occupied,  while  one.  of  similar  dimensions  was  not  detect 
bj  him.  The  senseof  healings  too>  is  often  used  by  s(»nnam- 
bnlists — Green  knew  voices,  waA  Signer  Augustin  'applied  bis 
ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  listened  altentivdy  to  ncnses  which  he 
heard  in  the  kitchen.'  The  main  argument  in  support  of  the 
assumption  that  soranambulkts  are  not  guided  by  their  senses  in 
the  performance  of  acts  eminently  requiring  their  use,  is  derived 
from  the  insensibility  of  those  seises  to  some  violent  stimuli. 
Thus,  in  one  case,  a  light  held  near  aiiough  ta  the .  op^o.  eye  to 
scorch  the  brow,  produced  no  e£G^t;  and  in  others  the  loudest 
noises  did  not  excite  the  ear.  These,  however,  only  prove,  diat 
the  sleep-walker  is  so  intensely  occupied  with  his  visions  as  not 
to  notice  impressions  inacoordant  with  them,  and  the  fact  is,  that 
he  does  readily  hear  the  slightest  sounds  having  a  reference  to 
his  dreams,  wlule  a  trumpet  tone,  foreign  to  them,  could  scarcely 
wake  him,  as  in  Signor  Auguslin's  case.  Something  similar  to 
this  is  obs^ved  in  common  reverie,  and  a  person  less  pre-oocupied 
than  Dominie  Sampson  will  walk  through  a  crowded  street 
without  being  conscious  of  one  half  of  the  objects  which  are 
indubitably  painted  on  his  retina,  and  which  certainly  modify  his 
actions* 

'  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  could  be  unconscious  of  the  act 
and  effort  of  willing;  ye^  the  fact  is  quite  certain — lor  a  couple 
of  persons  deeply  immersed  in  argument  may  have  walked  oiver 
half  of  London,  and  not  have  been  aware  that  every  step  they 
took  viras  made  by  a  separate  act  of  volition.  Here  this  faculty, 
so  «ninently  active,  was  engaged  not  only  in  willing  this  or  that 
form  of  ai^^ument,  but  also  in  willing  muscular  exertion,  and  yet 
the  mind  is  c<mscious  of  that  act  of  the  will  only  which  is.  ac- 
cordant with  its  train  of  thought,  and  is  insensible  to  any  .other. 
In  the  same  way  Uie  sleep-walker,  sees  and  bears  what  it  is  ne- 
cessary he  should  see  and  hear  in  the  sphere  of  his  dreams,,  and 
remains  insensible  to  the  rest.  There  are,  doubtless,  great  diffi* 
culties  attendii^  any  attempt  to  give  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
obscure  phenomam  of  natural  somnambulism.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend, to  do  so.  There  are  not,  we  believe,  ten  cases  of  this  ner- 
vous disease  which  contain  a  nmple  narrative  of  the  facts,  imvar- 
nidbed  with  any  gloss  of  wonderment ;  they  are  all  more  or  less 
tricked  up  to  recite  astonishment  rather  than  to  enlighten  the 
mind ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  see  enough  to  associate  the 
deviations  they  present  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  nothing  to.bring  them. within  the  paleof  useless  miracle. 
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'  TheieMOfofdiesdmnamlmliftareiiot  allawikftftti 
db  ib/Hf  aet  in  coajundioB  like  iliose  of  waking  penoas ;  bnt  ix 
is  these  deu»es,  and  nol  oA&r  parte,  whidi  receire  impreenons^ 
however  their  action  maj  be  modified^  and  habit  and  fMniliiir 
sceaee  represented  in  dveams  explain  much  ci  sonmambuUe  apti- 
tude and  dexterity. 

As  for  correcting  the  minute  characters  of  a  manuscript,  as  did 
the  sleep-walking  ecclesiastic^  or  hearing  when  the  stomadi  ia 
wpcken  U>,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  it,  these  certainly  are  puzding  acta» 
if  the  eye  and  ear  were  insensible ;  but  many  an  error  is  rectified 
by  the  mind  alone,  as  when  a  letter  is  written,  and  seireraL  hours 
after,  by  some  secret  association  of  ideas,  we  have  the  conviction 
that  a  mistake  has  cvept  into  it.  Here  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  aonm 
play  of  our  faculties,  which'  is  our  guide.  May  not  somedung 
similar  be  assumed  as  to  the  eodesnastio,  suppesingwe  grant  thai 
he  did  not  see  ?  As  the  correction  was  made  by  mK  immediately 
after  having  c(»nmitted  the  blunder,  the  hand  must  therefore  have 
been  sufficiently  near  the  misspelt  word  to  «rase  it.  Then,  as  to 
the  cataleptic  hearing  when  the  voice  was  uttered  near  the  sto« 
mach,  it  is  well  known  that  the  deaf  may  be  made  to  hear,  if  any 
solid  substance  convey  the  vibration  towards  their  mouth.  Oht 
anoth^  conjecture  may  be  hamrded  accordant  with  known  phe* 
nomena,  namely,  that  in  some  affections,  of  the  brain  sounds  are 
heard  only  in  certain  directions  and  not  in  others,  just  as  in  ethev 
diseases  ef  that  organ  objects  of  vision  are  distinguished  in  one 
direction  only,  and  not  when  slightly  deviating  from  that  line. 

We  must  ooodude,  dierefovey  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  won- 
ders of  natural  somnambulism  to  support  the  miracles  of  the 
magnetic^  This  when  produced,  is  but  a  repetition  of  &e  former^ 
having  its  limits,  and  exhibiting  its  signs.  Dugald  Stewart  who^ 
-with  Laplace  and  Cuvier,  believed  as  we  do,  that  the  magnetist 
works  on  the  norvous  system  of  his  patient,  asks~*-why  not  make 
use  of  his  facts,  and  lay  aside  Ins  theory  ? — ^Why  not  excite  the 
frame  for  the  purposes  of  health,  as  this  accompUi^ied  philosopher 
suggests,  by  ani^peal  to  the  imagination,  and  the  principle  of  iBEn« 
tation,  which,  according  to  him,  are  the  real  magnetic  instrumeols  ? 
We  answer,  that  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  Ae  magnetic  maiiipa« 
lations  are  either  dangerous  or  uncertam,  et  infmor  to  remedks 
in  common  use  in  medicine.  Dr.  Roots  will  forgive  our  menticm* 
ing  the  case  (^  oneof  his  patients,  an  epileptic  giii  i^  St.  Thomases 
Hosftttal,  whom  he  allowed  the  late  Mr.  Ch^Mvix*  to  magnetise. 

*  Mr.  Chanerizi  a  man  of  TigofDW  taltmts  and  vezy  conttdarabl*  iMunmig,  btcime 
a  lad  dreamer  in  hU  later  days :  b«  waa  a  devout  disciple  of  the  Phrenological  (juackiu 
as  well  as  of  the  Mesmerians.  Not  the  only  English  head-piece  in  these  times  thai 
had  been  hepefetriy  bewilderedby  the  smoke  of  Gtrmaa  studies. 
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At  ib»  fifil  fhtiiig  no  very  maritcd  effect  was  produced ;  at  the 
aeoond,  however^  the  epileptic  attack  oame  on  during  the  asaiiipa-^' 
ktioiis^  aad  latled  instead  of  a  few  miniites  tfairtj-six  boiiTs»  and. 
was  aeeompanied  with  such  vnwonled  yiolence  as  to  make  this' 
ezedlent  physician  dread  the  result  The  patient,  however^  was 
sa?ed>  though  her  fits  were  not  relieved.  The  dai^fea:  thus  in- 
curred^ and  which  could  neither  he  foreseen  nor  remedied  hy  the 
magnetiser^  determined  Dr.  Roots  never  to  permit  any  further 
esperiments  to  he  made  on  those  under  his  charge — a  resolution 
to  which  he  has  adhered.  Magnetisers  themselves  are  aware  of. 
the  dangers  of  their  art^  and  do  not  hesitate  either  to  write  or  talk 
of  a  patient  who  has  heca  tis^-^that  is>  ^diausted  hy  constant 
nervous  excitement.  In  ihe  whole  class  of  acute  diseases,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  one  in  his  senses  would  wait  himself,  or 
permit  those  he  controlled  to  wait,  during  ten  siances,  for  pro-, 
phetic  visions  of  his  interior — (which  visions,  by  the  bye,  abound 
in  the  crudest  or  falsest  anatomical  views,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Colquhoun*s  and  Foissac*s  works)— when  a  few  minutes  allotted 
to  an  experienced  physician  would  suffice  to  discover  the  malady. 

As  for  chrome  disease,  the  magnetist  entrenches  himself  among 
those  which  are  nervous.  These  are  the  strongholds  of  his  art 
and  power.  Let  us  for  a  moment  grant  that  he  can  soothe 
anguish,  allay  melancholy,  and  give  tone  to  the  frame.  Are  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  ease  of  no  consequence  ?  Is  it  wholesome 
and  wise  to  procure  these  results  by  faith  in  the  articles  of  the 
magnetic  creed  ?  ^  You  shall  owe  your  renovated  health  to  means 
which  I  shall  use,  by  which  your  will  shall  be  subject  to  mine  in 
every  thing.  There  will  be  a  transfusion  of  our  natures,  a  mutual 
sympathy,  most  platonic,  and  most  intense;  your  whole  b^ng 
and  most  secret  thoughts  will  be  bent  to  mine.  I  will  enable  you 
to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  time  and  space,  and  make  yon 
acquainted  wiAi  ibe  past,  the  present,  and  the  futnre.  Yon  shall 
have  self-intuitions  and  infallibly  remedy  the  diseases  not  only 
of  your  own  frame,  but  that  of  others.  Neither  the  density  nor 
opacity  of  matter,  nor  the  still  greater  darkfieis  and  impenetra« 
bility  of  mind,  shall  prevent  your  knowing  and  revealing  the 
actions  and  the  very  thoughts  of  men  !**^These  are  the  therapeutica 
of  the  magnetists,  which,  accordii^  to  their  own  confession  and 
^cperience,  operate  most  forcibly  and  certainly  on  womm,  and  of 
diese  (m  the  most  sensitive  aiid  impressible  in  their  youngest 
years.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  this  mass  of  monstrous 
absurdity  could  root  itself  in  society,  it  would  create  on  the  one 
hand  a  despotism  so  entire,  and  on  the  other  a  mental  degradation 
So  absolute,  as  has  never  yet  been  witnessed. 

As  f<»r  somnambulic  remedies^  the  farrago  which  results  bom 
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the  m^^Iity  madunei^.  of  lodd  vision  and  self-intuitions,  ftosi^oBts^ 
as  the  magnetist  ccHifesses^  to  nothing  more  than  the  pr^scnbiDg': 
such  medicines  as  are  commonly  known  in  the  class  or  oQuntry  to 
which  the  magnetic  prophet  belongs.  The  French  peasant  is 
lavish  of  snail-soup^  and  ptisanes^  made  of  herlis>.  which  have 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates  and  gossips.  The  German 
takes  to  the  popular  pharmacopeia  of  father-land.  And  we  may 
venture  to  predict  that  Lucy  Clarke,  or  any  other  English  hiero-. 
phant,  will  invest  calomel,  salts,  rosemary;  and  peppermint  with 
all  the  virtues  necessary  to  gull  visitors. 

There  is  one  effect  produced. by  magnetism,  which  is  supposed 
to  favour  operative  surgery :  all  intense  activity  of  the  brain  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  corporeal  insensibility ;  and  som- 
nambules  have  had  pins  stuck  suddenly  into  the  quick  of  their 
nails  without  wincing. 

*  Bedlam  beggan  who,  with  roaring  voices. 

Stick  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms 

Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
.  And  with  this  horrible  object. . : . . 

Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayer, 

Inforce  their  charity.' — King  Lear, 

M.  Cloquet,  a  few  years  ago,  removed,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  a  cancerous  breast  from  a  Madame  Plantin,  called 
most  irreverently  by  the  great  military  surgeon.  Baron  Larrey,  the 
godmother  of  jugglers.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been  authen- 
ticated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Paris,  of 
which  Cloquet  is  a  distinguished  member.  The  lady  was  kept 
entranced  for  two  days,  and  when  awakened  knew. nothing  of 
what  had  occurred ;  but  on  discovering,  it  was  so  agital^ed  thi|i  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  throw  her  back  into  a  magnetic  Mate 
for  two  more  days.  Granting  that  there  is  great  corporeal  insen* 
sibility  in  all  cases — which  certainly  is  not  the  ffMit, — allowiiy. 
that-  we  could  produce  genuine  somnambulism, — the  quettiw 
still  remains,  is  it  advisable  to  perform  the  capital. operaticms  qf 
surgery  in. such  an  unnatural  and,  so  to  say, . dislocated  state  of 
the  nervous  system?  Would  any  hospital  surgeon  choose  the 
moment  of  the  stupor  of  a  hysteric  or  epileptic  fit  for  ampu- 
tation, merely  because  the  operation  would  men  be  painless? 
Would  he  venture  to  add  to  the  tumult  of  the  malady  the  shock 
of  the  operation?  Pain  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  evil,  but  it  is  one 
which  influences  the  result  of  an  operation  least  of  all  the  causes 
which  threaten  to  destroy.  If  it  were  of  vital  importance  to 
destroy  sensibility  previous  to  resorting  to  the  knife,  we  have  at 
least  sixteen  diflkrent.  drugs  which  could  stupify  and  benumb  or 
unsettle  the  brain,,  but  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system  would 
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be  far  hiore  dangerous  to  the  patient  than  the  suffeiihg  incident 
to  the  operation. 

We  would  again  ask,  Cui  bono  ?  There  are  means  of  cure  as 
sure  as  those  of  the  magnetist,  which  do  not  invest  the  doctor  with 
powers  that  prostrate  the  faculties  of  his  patients.  The  physician 
demands  the  confidence  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sought,  but  he 
asks  it  for  days  and  nights  devoted  to  a  conscientious  pursuit  of 
his  profession,  for  multiplied  experience,  for  probity,  for  all  those 
qualities  which  challenge  and  call  forth  the  esteem  of  mankind — 
and  not  for  acts  whidb  mystify  and  admit  of  no  investigation^ 
establishing  power  on  the  most  dangerous  of  all  foundations,  that 
of  a  debasing  superstition^  a  miserable  amalgam  of  faith  and  fear^ 


Art.  II. — TrofocU  in  Arabia,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinax^  and  along 
the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  Lieut  J.  R.  Wellsted,  F.R.S., 
Indian  Navy.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1838. 

T17E  have  derived  both  amusement  and  information  from  these 
^^  volumes,  and  consider  them  as  highly  honourable  to  a 
young  officer  of  the  East  India  Company*s  Marine,  who  appears 
to  have  neglected  no  opportunity,  in  the  midst  of  his  professional 
duties,  of  extending  our  knowledge  r^arding  sundry'  portions  of 
the  Eastern  world  hitherto  but  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  one, 
more  especially^  which  had  never  before  been  traversed  by  any  Eu- 
ropean traveller.  This  part,  the  province  of  Omin,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  Arabia^  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume. 
In  our  review  of  the  work,  however,  we  think  it  will  be  expedient 
to  reverse  the  arrangement  of  the  author,  by  commencing  with 
the  second  volume, — that  being  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  late  elaborate  survey  of  the  Red  Sea  audits  offshoots,  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  was  conducted  by  Captain  Elwon  of  the 
Benares,  and  Captain  Moresby  of  the  Palinurus — chiefly  by  the 
latter — ^both  of  them  officers  of  the  East  India  Company*s  Ma- 
rine. The  lai^e  drawn  chart  of  this  extensive  and  minute  survey 
of  the  above-mentioned  sea  and  gulfs,  with  their  many  inlands 
and  innumerable  coral  reefs,  and  intricate  passages  among  them, 
affords  a  specimen  of  patient  skill  which  has,  probably,  been 
seldom  surpassed.  We  cannot,  however,  bestow  an  equal  degree 
of  praise  on  tte  execution  of  the  engraving;  nor  cah  we  help 
c6mplaining  of  the  omission  of  a  scale,  and  even  of  a  single  divi- 
sion either  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  ^  In  &ct,  the 
charts  are  of  such  large  dimensions,  and  the  intricacies  of  the 
coral  beds,  reefs,  and  passages  so  minutely 'laid  down,  that  a 
scale  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  accurate  measurement.  Sir 
Home  Popham'and  Captain  Court,  with   Loi*d  Valetitia,  had 
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giten  partial  gmveys  of  some  of  the  ports  and  islands,  bat  tiie 
position  of  the  extensive  reefs  and  shoals  in  this  great  Erytiirseaii 
sea,  on  ^diich  such  a  multitude  of  craft  of  various  descriptions 
have  at  all  times  been  wrecked,  required  more  minute  exami- 
nation, especially  for  the  safety  and  ooifvenience  of  steam  navi- 
gation, likely  to  betcome  so  much  more  general  than  it  has  hitherto 
been ;  and  tibe  result  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  Marine  Service 
tof  the  Honourable  Company. 

On  the  return  of  the  Palinurus  to  Bombay  to  rejflt,  in  1830, 
lieutenant  Wellsted  Was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  completion  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  die  survey.  His  opening  observation, 
on  the  first  approach  to  the  Holy  Land,  bespeaks  a  mind  well 
cultivated,  and  conveys  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  qualifications 
for  research  into  the  interesting  objects,  by  which  he  finds  himself 
surrounded : — 

*  After  a  tedious  passage  ftx>m  India,  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Jubal, 
and' few  countries  present  themselveB  to  the  imagination  of  the  traveller 
undor  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  deq>  and  lasting 
interest,  as  those  around  us.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have  figured  as  the  scene  of  events  which 
both  religious  and  civil  records  have  united  to  render  memorable.  Here 
Moses  and  the  Patriarchs  tended  their  flocks,  and  put  in  motion  those 
springs  of  civilization  which,  from  that  period,  have  never  ceased  to 
urge  forward  the  whole  human  race  in  the  career  of  improvement.  On 
one  hand,  the  valley  of  the  Wanderings,  commencing  near  the  site  of 
Memphis,  and  opening  upon  the  Red  Sea,  conducts  the  fancy  along  the 
track  pursued  by  the  Hebrews  during  their  flight  out  of  Egypt;  on  the 
other  hand,  are.  Mount  Sinai,  bearing  still  upon  its  face  the  impress  of 
miraculous  events ;  and,  beyond  it,  that  strange,  stormy,  and  gloomy- 
looking  sea,  once  firequented  by  Phoenician  merchants'  ships,  by  the 
jfleets  of  Solomon  and  Pharaoh,  and  those  barks  of  later  times,  which 
bore  the  incenses,  the  gems,  the  gold,  and  spices  of  the  East,  to  be  con- 
sumed, or  lavishly  squandered  upon  favourites,  at  the  courts  of  Mace- 
donia or  Rome.  But  die  countries  lying  along  this  oflishoot  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  have  another  kind  of  interest  peculiar  perhaps  tx)  them- 
selves! on  the  Arabian  side  we  find  society  much  what  it  was  four 
thousand  years  ago,  for  amidst  the  children  of  Ishmael  it  has  undergone 
but  trifling  modifications.  Their  tents  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
they  were  when  they  purchased  Joseph  of  his  brethren  on  their  way  to 
Egypt;  the  Sheikhs  possess  no  other  power  or  influence  than  they  en- 
joyed then ;  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  suffered  Utde  or  no  changes ; 
they  eat,  drink,  clothe  themselves,  educate  their  children,  make  wur  and 
peace,  just  as  they  did  in  the  day  of  the  Exodus.  But  on  the  opposite 
shores  all  has  been  change,  fluctuation,  and  decay.  While  the  Bedowins 
have  wandered  with  their  camels  and  their  flocks,  unaspiring,  unim- 
Jproving,  they  have  looked  across  the  gulf  and  beheld  the  Egyptian  over- 
thrown by  the  Persian ;  the  Persian  by  the  Greek ;  the  Greek  by  the 
lElomah;  and  the  R(Hnan  in  his  ttun  by  adaring  band  firom  their  own 
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burning  deserto.  They  have  leen  empires  grow  up  Uke  Jonah's  gond. 
.War  has  swept  away  some,  the  vanities  and  luxuries  of  peaoe  have 
undermined  and  brought  others  to  the  ground ;  and  every  apot  aloog 
these  shores  is  celebrated/ — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  4,  5,  6. 

On  the  ship's  arrival  at  the  port  of  T<Sr»  into  which  she  pai 
fcMT  shelt^,  Mr.  Wellsted  took  the  oj^rtimi^  of  proceedii^ 
thence  to  Suea  by  the  Jebel  Mokateb,  or  Written  Mountaios, 
containing  ancient  and  unknown  characters,  intermixed  with 
Greek,  Cufic,  and  modem  Arabic.  He  visited  the  Jebei 
Narkous  (NaJeous  ?),  or  '  Mountain  of  the  ,Bell/  of  which  the 
Bedowins  relate  many  stories  ;  they  compare  the  iK>i9e  given  out 
to  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  fable  is  repeated  among  them  that 
the  bells  belong  to  a  convent  buried  under  the  sands.  Mr. 
Wellsted  says  that  a  sheet  of  impalpable  sand  is  drifted  by  Uie 
wind  up  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill,  about  400  feet  high,  composed 
of  fragments  and  blocks  of  sandstone.  On  one  of  ihe  Arabs 
scrambling  up  it,  the  sand  was  put  in  motion,  and,  as  it  rolled 
down,  a  tinkling  sort  of  sound  was  heard  '  like  the  faint  strains  of 
an  JEolian  harp.'  This  is  quite  intelligible;  but  we  were  not 
prepared  to  be  told  also,  Uiat  the  reverberation,  as  it  reached  the 
base,  ^attained  the  loudness  of  distant  thunder,  causing  the 
rock  on  which  we  were  seated  to  vibrate.'  It  was  loud  enough  to 
frighten  the  camels. 

It  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  our  author  not  to  visit 
Mount  Sinai,  to  which  every  traveller  to  this  part  of  the  world 
makes  a  point  of  going,  be  it  only  to  write  his  name  in  the  album 
of  the  Greek  monastery.  Mr.  Wellsted  did  so ;  ascended  the 
mountains;  examined  die  curiosities  of  the  convent — and  then 
the  rock  with  ils  fissures^  out  of  which  Moses  caused  the  water  to 
-gush.  Among  the  names  registered  in  the  monastery  book  was 
that  of  Wolff  the  mis«onary>  whose  semi-lunatic  vanity  seenis 
never  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  making  itself  notorious  r^ — 

*  Job.  Wolff,  Missionary  to  the  Jews,  employed  by  Hejiry  Drummond, 
Esq.,  arrived  herfe  Nov.  6thi  1821.  Many,  many  of  my  ancestors  sleep 
here  ('ancf  Moses  gave  here  his  holy  law  under  thimders  and  lightnings. 
Hq  was  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights :  he 
did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water;  but  he  lived  of  every  word  that 
came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  He  saw  that  prophet  which  was 
like  unto  him,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  his  Saviouf.  Written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Wolff  from  Germany,  s^ent  forth  by  Henry  Drummond,  22, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  to  die  Jews.*— 
vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  84. 

After  the  very  minute  and  detailed  accoimtsof  SinaK^  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  and  the  whole  promontory,  given  by  the 
indefatigable  Burckhardt,  and  more  recently  by  Laborde,  besides 
a  multitude  of  others,  we  deem  it  Wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  ^ 
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tbe  obsenratioiu  of  oar  present  traveller^  who,  after  so  many 
visiters,  Elng^ish  and  foreign,  have  published  their  remarks, 
eanttot  be  expected  to  supply  much,  or  indeed  any,  new  informa- 
tion. He  found  the  manna  which  drops  from  the  tamarisk,  but 
the  unfortunate  Seetzen  was  the  first  to  discover  this.  Burck- 
hardt,  in  noticing  it,  says,  *In  Nubia,  in  Abyssinia,  in  every 
part  of  Arabia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hedjas,  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
tamarisk  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees ; '  but  adds, '  I  never 
heard  of  its  producing  manna  except  near  Mount  Sinai/  This 
substance,  however,  be  it  what  it  may,  vegetable  or  animal,  is  not 
the  product  of  the  tamarisk  alone ;  Niebuhr  says  it  is  found  in  Me- 
sopotamia on  more  than  one  species  of  oak ;  and  a  young  Turk  . 
told  Burckhardt  it  was  collected  from  the  same  tree  that  produces 
galls,  and  that  the  inhabitants  used  it  as  honey.  Hasselquist,  if 
we  mistake  not,  found  it  near  Sinai  on  the  Hedyserum  Alhagi. 

The  Strait  of  Jubal  above  mentioned  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  one  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
other  being  the  gulf  of' Akaba.  The  former  washes  the  western 
shore  of  what  is  called  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  and*  the 
latter  the  eastern  shore.  From  the  point  of  bifurcation  which  is 
called  Ras  Mahommed,  the  land  gradually  and  uninterruptedly 
widens  out,  like  a  wedge,  until  it  unites  with  Egjrpt  on  the  west, 
Arabia  on  the  cast,  and  Syria  on  the  north.  It  is  therefore  a 
gross  misnomer  to  call  it  a  peninsula  ;  and  we  should  reoonunend 
the  Geqgraphical  Society  to  amend  their  nomenclature,  and  call 
it,  what  it  really  is,  the  Matmtainous  Promontory  of  Sinai*;  the 
highest  point  of  which  by  the  survey,  taken  from  the  gulf  of 
Alcaba,  is  stated  to  be  about  7500  feet ;  the  general  elevation 
of  the  rest  of  the  chain  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet. 

Almost  every  traveller,  English  or  foreign,  who  approaches  the 
Egyptian  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  imagines  he  has  discovered 
the  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  precise  spot  where  the  host  of 
Pharaoh  perished.  *  Dismissing  from  my  mind,*  says  Mr.  Well- 
sted,  *  all  former  hypotheses,  and  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
my  guide,  I  am  convinced  this  must  have  taken  place  near  Suez. 
The  objection,'  he  adds^ '  to  the  want  of  sufiicient  water  there  to 
drown  rharaoh's  host  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight; '  for  he  ob- 
serves that,  after  a  north-westerly  wind,  the  water  recedes,  and  if 
met  by  a  south-east  wind,  it -rises  very  suddenly,  sometimes  as 
much  as  six  feet.  We  wish  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  reconcile,  or  the  contrary.  Scripture  revelation 
with  physical  causes,  would  only  recollect  that  the  matters  in 
question,  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  d^truction  of 
Pharaoh,  were  miracles,  brought  about  by  Divine  interposition, 
and  that  the  exact  locality  and  usual  depth  of  water  are  questions 

utterly 
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utterly  unworthy  of  any  consideration.  But  this  and  o^r  subjects 
connected  with  Holy  Writ,  we  have  already  so  fully,  and  we  hope 
satisfactorily,  discussed  in  our  recent  review  of  Leon  de  Laborde's 
work  (No.  CXVII.)>  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  here 
another  word. 

In  crossing  the  gulf  at  Suez  accidents  frequently  happen,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wellsted,  and  he 
puts  us  in  mind  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  one  occasion  of 
the  kind,  had  nearly  perished.  This  modern  and  ephemeral 
Pharaoh  of  the  Egyptians  is  said  to  have  observed,  in  reference  to 
this  accident,  that,  had  he  been  drowned,  it  would  have  furnished 
texts  for  all  the  preachers  in  Europe ;  it  would  have  done  more — 
it  would  have  spared  Europe  the  destruction  of  ten  times  as  many 
human  beings  as  Pharaoh's  host  consisted  of. 

The  other  branch,  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  is  very  little  known,  and 
perhaps  was  never  before  visited  by  a  square-rigged  vessel  of  any 
kind.  It  is  deserving,  therefore,  of  more  particular  notice,  espe- 
cially as  its  character  cUfTers  from  any  other  inlet  of  a  similar  de- 
scription that  we  are  acquainted  with.  This  gulf  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  irregular,  precipitous,  and  naked  hills,  from  800  to 
2000  feet  in  height  ;-r-on  the  east,  or  Arabian  side,  by  an  elevated 
stony  plain,  gradually  rising  from  the  sea  into  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, nearly  parallel  to  the  gulf,  about  3500  feet  high.  Its 
length  from  the  entrance  at  the  Island  Tirahn  to  the  northern 
extremity  is  about  ninety-five  English  miles;  the  width  of  its 
entrance  only  five  miles,  and  -the  average  breadth  from  ten  to 
fifteen.  Its  depth  throughout  the  whole  extent  is  unknown: — 
no  bottom  having  been  found,  by  our  surveyors,  with  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  line  out,  at  the  distance  even  of  fifty  yards  from  the 
beach.  But  by  each  shore  there  runs  a  ledge  of  coral  rock,  on ' 
which,  in  various  parts,  there  is  depth  of  water  enough  for  vessels 
of  a  moderate  draft  to  navigate,  and  by  some  of  its  openings  or 
passages  access  is  afforded  to  indifferent  harbours  and  anchoring 
ground: — such  harbours  are  called  sherms.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity are  the  remains  and  ruins  of  the  port  of  Elan,  from  which 
the  gulf  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Sinus 
Elaniticus.  The  coral  beds  of  this  gulf  and  of.  the  Red  Sea 
generally  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wellsted: — 

*  Through  the  bright  blue  and  pellucid  water,  wc  could  then  discern 
the  minutest  objects  at  an  immense  depth,  and  the  secrets  of  the  deep 
thus  laid  open  to  us  afforded  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  which  can 
be  conceived.    Although  there  were  neither 

"  Wedges  of  gold,  vast  anchors,  heaps  of  pearls, 
Nor  other  treasures  of  the  vasty  deep,'^ 

Sthe  productions  of  nature,  valueless  but  far  more  beautiful^  were 
are  us ;  every  formation  of  the  coral  was  exposed  to  view :  on  the 
VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxii.  X  onc 
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one  hand,  we  Md  a  huge  and  shapeless  pile,  formed  hy  thiii  horizontal 
layers  *  on  the  other  A  ponderous^  ledid  widely-sptecMi  mass,  like  a  huge 
blossoming  plant,  supported  by  a  thin  cylinder,  or  stem..  Successive 
circular  fra^ents  reared  thembelves  aloft,  or,  assumed  the  fantastic, 
tortuous  forms  of  gnarled  and  knotted  forest-trees:  hqw  wied,  how 
bemiLifiil  \^'as  their  colouring  tspmetimes  appearing  of  a  brilliant  red, 
blue,  or  purple  ;  sometimes  sorgeously  diversified  with  orange,  crimson^ 
or  the  deqjcftt  black.*— vol.  ii.  pp.  ^28,  229. 

To  be  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind  at  night  wten  in  the  midst  of 
this  gulf,  where  there  are  ho  soundings  at  any  known  depth,  even 
in  plac-es  at  a  di&tan<;e  of  a  few  yards  only  from  the  shore,  must 
be  attentletl  witli  extreme  danger;  and  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Palinurus.  Drifted  upon  a  coral  reef,  where  rocks  were 
Hsible  under  the  ship's  bottom,  they  were  compelled  to  let  <ro 
two  anchors  in  three  fathoms — out  Mr.  Wellsted  shall  describe 
their  perilous  situation : — 

•  She  then  swung  round,  and  we  had  no  bottom  under  the  stem  at 
eighty  fkthoms.  Had  the  ship  fetchfed  a  few  yards  further  to  the  north- 
ward, or  had  the  captain's  vigilance  slumbered  for  an  instant,  nothing; 
could  have  saved  us  from  destruction ;  and,  with  the  impression  of  our 
naiTow  escape  still  on  our  minds,  we  viewed  with  some  anxiety  the  pre* 
carious  nature  of  our  anchorage:  We  were  on  the  verge  ofa  steep  bank 
or  precipice,  from  whence,  in  ease  our  anchors  had  dragged,  we  should 
h^ve  been  again  away  with  our  bagald, — ^whether  to  drift  on  other  rocks 
|o  leeward^  or  to  proceed  again  oh  an  unknown  sea,  with  wind  apd  sea 
both  increasing,  was  equally  uncertain.  The  scene  will  not  readily  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it 

'  Through  the  gloom  of  a  dark  night,  yet  further  increased  fey  a  musky 
haze,  we  could  perceive,  towering  far  above  the  mast-heads  of  the  vessel, 
a  huge  perpendicular  range  of  mountains,  against  the  base  of  which, 
apparently  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  the  sfurf  was  beating  With  that 
hoarse  and  sullen  roar  which  it  utters  when  tumbling  headlong  into 
caverns,  fretted  and  worn  by  its  former  frantic  violence.  Gfa  such  a 
coast,  the  stoutest  vessel  ever  constructed  by  the  hands  of  man  must; 
within  a  few  mimites  after  striking,  have  been  shivered  and  strewn 
alongside  of  it.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  129. 

After  some  time  the  gale  drove  her  off,  and  increased*  rapid! j. 
The  sea  was  rolling  heavily,  and  the  little  native  vessd  caUed  d 
bey  aid,  which  accompanied  them  and  belonged  to  their  Arab  pilot, 
appeared  to  be  in  most  imminent  danger ;  every  sucoeeding  wave 
was  expected  tQ  fill  and  sink  her ;  and  more  than  once  the  cry 
was  raised  that  she  was  gone.  The  following  exhibits  a  fine  trail 
of  the  old  Axab : — 

^  *  The  feelings  of  Sertir,  our  pilot,  must  have  undergone  a  severe  trial; 
tor  his  five  soiis  were  in  the  boat ;  but  the  stout-hearted  old  man  per- 
mitted no  other  sign  of  a  pareht's  anxiety  to  escape  him,  than  by  occa- 
si(AiA.lly  uttering  a  riKort  prayer  for  their  safety.  Yet  his  was  hot  that 
apathy  and  ind^erence  to  immediate  and  pressing  danger,  which  cha- 
racterises 
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htctenses  his  countrymen  and  Oriental  fataliats  in  general.  With  the 
keenest  arid  fullest  sense  of  their  perilous  situation,  he  watched  as  caire- 
fUIly  bver  the  pilotage  of  the  vessdi  on  her  approach  ^Us  and  p^sage 
through,  the  reef,  as  if  the  sBip,  and  not  his  boat  and  children,  had  been 
the  object  of  his  solicitude.  It  was  true  he  did.  not  often  trust  himself 
to  look  at  her ;  and  there  were  few  among  ub  who  could  endure  more 
than  an  occasional  hurried  glance.  Within  the  bay  the  water  was 
smooth;  and  here,  with  two  anchors  ahead,  we  were  left  to  console  our- 
selves for  our  second  attempt  to  reach  Akaba.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  131, 132. 

A  second  time  the  Palinurus  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
shipwrecked^  but  was  saved  by  reaching  the  ruined  town  of  Jeziraf 
^haroun,  where  they  found  good  anchorage  and  smooth  water 
between  the  island  and  the  main.  Hither  supplies  were  brought 
from  the  town  of  Akaba  in  six  hours.  This  place^  situated 
at  the  diort  distance  of  about  two  miles  beyond  the  extremity  oi 
the  gulf,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  towns  oi 
Ailah,  Elana,  and  Azouan;  and  close  to  it  the  ports  of  Elath 
and  .  Essbngeber  are  laid  down  by  both  ancient  and  modem 
geographers  ;  but  Mr.  Wellsted  says>  '  Ports>  it  is  certain,  there 
are  none^  and  even  their  ruins  have  all  passed  away.'  Modem* 
Akaba  even  is  now  alone  remarkable  £>r  its  castle  and  date* 
grove;  the  former  placed  amidst  the  latter  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  beach.  It  is  garrisoned  by  about  for^  barbaresque 
Arabs,  and  within  its  walls  are  a  few  huts  occupied  by  Bedowins. 
To  this  place  the  pilgrims  resort  in  large  numbiers^  on  their  route 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca ;  and  at  such  periods  the  Bedowins  assemble 
from  all  quarters  to  dispose  of  their  sheep  and  butter.  Water 
is  everywhere  plentiful  and  good,  and  dates,  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  and  vegetables,  abound. 

Mr.  WeUsted  says,  that  *  for  want  of  a  firman  they  had  few 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  surrounding  country '-^-without 
one  there  was  some  risk  that  the  natives  would  seize  and  demand 
from  them  a  heavy  ransom,  as  they  had  attempted  to  do  a  little 
farther  down  on  the  same  coast ;  he,  therefore,  prudently  did  not 
extend  his  rambles  in  this  quarter ;  but  he  pays  a  very  proper 
compliment  to  the  labours  of  two  highly  respectable  foreigners 
who  travelled  in  this  part  of  Arabia. 

'  Our  not  having  done  so  is  of  Uttle  importance,  sihce  this  portion  of 
the  globe  has  been  nunutely  investigated  l^  Laborde  and  Ruppel.  It 
would  be  unjust,  while  mentioning  the  latter  traveller's  name,  to  withhold 
the  tribute  due  to  him  for  the  correctness  of  his  chart  of  the  Gidf.  Before 
its  publication  we  had  not  one  which  was  even  tolerable ;  and  if  out;, 
survey,  in  a  practical  sense,  has  rendered  his  of  less  importance,  yet,  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  its  value  will  be  enhanced  by  the  stamp  of 
fidelity  with  which  our  labours  have  invested  it.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148. 

Mr.  Laborde  has  also  produced  a  very  interesting  and  splendid 
work,  illustrated  with  numerous  lithographic  prints,  from  the  press 
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of  Paris,  but  it  is  got  up  on  so  gigantic  a  scale^  equal  nearly,  in 
magnitude,  to  the  '  Grand  Livre  d'Egypte,*  that  none  but  the 
wealthy  can  pretend  to  possess  a  copy  t)f  it  We  may  notice^ 
however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English' reader,  that  a  good  trans- 
lation has  just  been  published  in  one  beautiful  little  volume,  with 
numerous  engravings  in  wood,  and  with  notes  from  preceding 
travellers.  It  contains,  also,  notes  from  our  copious  review  of  the 
French  original.*  We  only  regret  it  does  not  give  us  much  in- 
formation respecting  what  we  consider  to  be  a  point  equally  inte- 
resting to  geography  and  geology, — we  allude  to  that  great  valley, 
or  ravine,  called  by  Laborde  Wady  Araba,  and  on  the  common 
maps,  and  by  Burckhardt,  El  Ghor.  This  valley,  whose  length 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Elanitic  galf,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  prolongation  of  it.  It  runs  in  the  same  direction, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  range  of  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  till  they  fall  in  with  those  that  surround  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  this  also  maintains  the  same  northern  direction^ 
with  the  gulf  and  the  valley,  to  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan. 

Viewing  them,  therefore,  in  this  continuous  connexion,  it  would 
be  a  most  desirable  point  to  have  some  detailed  account,  from 
actual  observation,  of  the  valley  and  the  Asphaltic  sea ;  but  of  the 
former  we  have  none,  and  of  the  latter,  nothing  precise.  Laborde, 
indeed,  proceeded  vlotig  the  ravine  as  far  as  to  the  opening  in  the 
eastern  chain,  which  affords  a  passage  to  the  Wady  Mousa,  and 
the  extraordinary  ruins  of  the  city  of  Petra,  which,  previous  to  his 
excursions,  had  been  visited  by  Burckhardt,  Bankes,  Legh,  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles,  but  by  different  routes.  This  pass 
through  the  eastern  mountains  is  scarcely  half  way  between  the 
gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  described  as  becoming, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  plain  of  Akaba,  as  barren  as  the 
desert.  Further  on  there  is  a  marshy  plain,  which  afforded  nutri- 
ment to  a  group  of  palm  trees,  vrith  some  other  tokens  of  former 
cultivation.  Near  this  place  were  also  found  the  remains  of  an 
Arabian  cemetery.  After  this  the  ravine  continued  a  bleak  wil- 
derness, as  far  as  the  pass  of  Garandel,  which  opens  into  it  from 
the  westward,  and  through  which  Burckhardt  proceeded  in  his 
Way  to  Petra.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  El  Ghor  are  said 
to  consist  of  granite  and'  porphyry,  and  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  a  river  having  once  flowed  down  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
Throughout  the  whole  distance  travelled  in  it  by  Laborde  and 
his  party,  the  only  animal  seen  was  a  poor  little  hare,  which  they 
soon  rah  down  :  and  it  is  probable  the  barren  and  solitary  nature 
of  El  Ghor  continues  to  its  northern  extremity. 

Laborde  is  of  opinion,  and  he  is  not  singular,  that  at  one  time 
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the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  flowed  down  El  Araba  into  the  gulf 
of  Akaba;  but  there  are  two  objections  to  this  having  ever 
been  the  case  within  the  last  three  thousand  years,  or  since  the 
relative  situations  of  the  three  parts  we  have  mentioned  underwent 
that  awful  change  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first 
place,  we  learn  from  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby  that  the  valley 
is  terminated  by  a  ridge,  which  crosses  it  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  the  sea ;  between  which  and  the  ridge  is  a  flat  marshy 
plain,  i^hose  waters  drain  off  to  the  northward  into  the  sea ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  we  understand  it  has  been  very  recently 
ascertained  by  two  young  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beek, 
still  on  their  travels,  that  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba ;  no  water,  therefore,  can 
pass  from  the  former  into  the  latter :  what  may  have  been  the 
case,  prior  to  the  catastrophe  alluded  to,  when  it  has  been  sup- 
posed the  river  Jordan  pursued  its  course  through  the  £1  Araba 
into  the  Elanitic  gulf,  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  mere  matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  two  gentlemen,  it  appears,  hired  a  boat  at  Jafia,  and  with 
great  labour  had  it  conveyed  across  the  country  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  make  a  complete  survey  of 
it ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  with  a  line  of  300  fathoms  they  got  no 
bottom.*  Should  this  be  so,  how  forcibly  is  the  mind  called  back 
to  the  time  when  '  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Go- 
morrah brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  Heaven,'  when 

*  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,' 
when,  we  may  readily  believe,  the  deep  chasm  now  filled  with  the 
poisonous  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  thrown  open  by  that  awful 
and  tremendous  volcano,  which  swallowed  up  those  two  devoted 
cities :  then,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  fertile  plain 
through  which  we  are  told  the  Jordan  flowed,  was  converted  into 
a  bitter,  bituminous,  and  saline  lake,  which  stayed  the  ancient 
course  of  the  river.  In  visiting  this  scene,  and  looking  upon  the 
surroimding  objects,  how  strongly  must  tho  warning  admonition, 

*  Remember  Lot's  wife,'  have  impressed  the  minds  of  Mangles 
and  Irby  when  they  looked  upon  *  the  hill  of  salt* — 'the  frag- 
ments of  rock  salt  lying  on  the  ground,  and  hanging  from  cliffs  in 
clear  perpendicular  points,  like  icicles ! '  The  truth  of  the  inspirctl 
writings  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  all 
the  existing  circumstances  in  and  around  the  inmiediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Wellsted.  He  says  that  '  abreast  of 
Magnah '  (that  is  on  the  opposite  or  Sinai  side)  *  is  Mersa  Dahab, 
•*  the  golden  port,"  A^hich  some  geographers,  with  much  show  of 
probability,  seek  to  identify  with  Ezion-geber  ;'  and  ^that  it  is  cer- 

*  Vol  Vli.  Pait  II.  of  the  Geographical  Society's  Journal. 
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tainly  the  oply  weU-steltpred  barbour  in  the  jfea;'  and  as  ?i  semi- 
circular belt  of  coral  is  stated  nearly  to  surround  it,  he  asks^ 
'  might  not  this  have  been  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  which  Jehosaphat'15 
fleet  was  wrecked  ? '  Who  these  geographers  may  be,  who  seek 
to  identify  Dahdb  with  Ezipn-geber,  we  know  not,  but  we  must  say 
tney  have  read  their  Bible  very  carelessly  to  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
dusion.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinctly  pointed  out  than  the 
position  of  this  great  commercial  mart  is,  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
'  And  King  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which 
is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of 
Edom.'  Burckhardt  says,  ^  Near  Aila  (Akaba)  was  formerly 
situated  a  lar^e  and  handsome  town  called  Asyoun-Ezyon-geber.* 
And  Mr.  Wellsted  himself,  a  few  pages  afterwards,  speaks  of 
the  'ports  of  Eloth  and  Esion-geber,  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.'  All  historians  agree  as  to  the  position  of 
Ezion-geber,  the  mart  from  which  Solomon  received  gold  and 
other  merchandize  into  his  warehouses  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  no  objection  that  there  should  not  be  found,  at  the  present 
day«  any  port  or  harbour  on  the  Idumean  coast  near  to  the  great 
commercial  station  of  Akaba.  We  must  recollect  that  the  coral 
reefs  noticed  by  Mr.  Wellsted,  which  almost  entirely  form  the 
harbours  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  change,  hj 
the  gradual  but  incessant  production  of  these  little  insect  ope- 
rators, and  by,  the  demolition  of  their  extraordinary  fabrics,  whicl^ 
the  boisterous  waves  of  this  stormy  sea  are  as  constantly  effecting. 
The  ridges  of  coral  that  now  form  the  harbour  of  Dahdb,  on  the 
m)posite  shore,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountainous  promontory  of 
l^nai,  may,  in  their  turn,  be  swept  away,  as  in  all  probability 
those  of  Ezion-geber  have  been,  on  which  '  the  ships  of  Jehosa- 
phat  were  broken.' 

Mr.  Wellsted  tells  us,  however,  that  at  the  present  day  Merza 
Dahdb  is  the  only  well  sheltered  harbour  in  this  gulf;  that 
within  it  there  is  spacious  anchorage,  and  that,  if  steam-navigation 
extends  to  this  offshoot  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  will  become  a  most 
valuable  station.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  sailing  vessels 
will  ever  be  tempted  to  enter  this  dangerous  gulf,  even  should 
Akaba  or  Azouan  ever  resume  its  commercial  character ;  indeed 
Wellsted  says,  on  taking  leave  of  it,  *  As  the  Palinurus  was  the 
first,  so  probably  she  may  be  the  last,  vessel  destined  to  sail  along 
its  wild  and  rocky  shores.' 

We  have  not  much  to  notice  in  theprogress  of  the  ship  along 
the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
is  tolerably  well  described  by  former  travellers.  The  Arab  cha- 
racter of  the  towns  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  simple  Be- 
dowins  of  the  interior.  At  Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  and 
Jidda,  that  of  Mecca,  a  mixture  of  all  nations  prevails,  which  has 
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in  a  great  measure  devtrojed  the  onginal  type.  Mr.  Wellste4 
however,  seems  to  have  missed  no  opportunity  of  examining  the 
neighbouring  country.     In  one  of  his  excursions  he  says^ 

*  At  first  the  Bedowins  seemed  to  view  our  landing  with  suspicion ; 
hut  I  walked  immediately  up  to  the  Sheikh's  hut,  which  is  always  on 
the  western  side,  and  may  fbrther  be  distinguished' by  the  lance  planted 
in  the  ground  alongside  of  it.  Like  the  patriarch  of  old,  he  was  seated 
at  the  door  of  his  dwelling.  ^  You  are  welcome,"  said  he,  rising  as  I 
i^proached,  and  stroking  his  snow-white  beard:  "be  seated;"  point- 
ing to  the  Persian  carpet  which  but  partially  covered  the  floor  of  the 
apartment.  He  then  inquired  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  appeared  pei^ 
fectly  satisfied  when  I  explained  that  it  was  merely  to  see  and  converse 
with  him,  and  to  inquire  respecting  the  ruins.  Coffee,  milk,  and  dates 
were  now  introduced,  and,  as  we  got  better  friends,  the  slave  was 
directed  to  bring  his  children.  He  was  delighted  at  tbe  notice  I  to<^ 
of,  ai^d  the  few  presents  I  gave  to  them ;  so  true  it  is  that  human 
nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  Thus,  with  the  "  wild  man,"  as  with 
the  polished  inhabitant  of  civilized  Europe,  the  nearest  way  to  a  pare^t^s 
heart  is  to  caress  his  children.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201. 

{le  contrasts  the  morals  of  th^  womep  of  Egypt  with  those  of 
Arabia : — 

^  The  females  of  Egypt  are  remarkable  for  utter  profligacy  of  morals ; 
they  intrigue  openly  and  indiscriminately  with  Mohammedan,  Jew,  and 
Gentile.  Not  so  the  Arab  women  in  ^ddah  and  other  towns  on  the 
Red  Sea,  who  are  comparatively  virtuous ;  that  is,  their  favours  are 
not  usually  extended  to  any  except  those  of  the  true  foith.  Deviations 
from  this  principle,  nevertheless,  occur.  During  one  of  my  visits  to 
that  town,  a  Frenchman  attached  to  the  Pasha's  army  was  surprised  by 
the  husband  of  his  paramour :  he  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  escape 
from  the  house,  and,  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Mecca,  where,  by  proclaiming  himself  a  Mohammedan,  his  life  was 
dafe.  "  And  the  woman  ?  "  I  inquired.  *•  She  has  never  since  been 
heard  of,"  my  inforinant  significantly  iqplied.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

At  another  place  he  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an 
assembled  group  that  strongly  impressed  him  with  the  unalterable 
picture  of  IshmaeKtish  manners  : — 

*  It  was  nearly  sunset :  under  the  guidance  of  young  boys,  sheep, 
asses,  and  other  cattle  were  approaching  the  encampment  from  afar; 
maidens  were  hastening  to  mux  them.  The  more  aged  females  pre- 
pared the  evei^ing  meal,  consisting  of  huge  heaps  of  lice,  piled  upon 
circular  wooden  bowls,  and  dduged  with  butter ;  while  tbe  young  and 
old  men  at  their  devotions,  bowed  prostrate  in  the  sand,  their  unsheathed 
swords  ever  ready  and  planted  before  them.  The  murmur  of  their 
prayers  mingles  with  the  bellowing  of  ctupels,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  tbe  deep  bark  of  the  shepherd-dog;  altogether  it  is  a  busy 
scene,  and  the  more  interesting,  that  it  requires  Uttle  aid  from  the  fancy 
to  transport  us  to  the  days  of  Uie  Patriarchs,  when  the  tents  of  Judah 
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were  spread  over  these  plains,  and  Moses  here  tended  the  flocks  of 
Jethro. 

*  A  Bedowin  now  approaches ; — a  female  going  forth  to  meet  him ; 
— ^he  asks  for  water ;  "  O,  stranger ! "  she  replies,  "  our  encampment 
affords  no  water,  hut  milk  we  freely  offer  to  you."  She  then  returns  to 
the  tent,  and,  though  it  may  deprive  her  own  family  of  their  evening 
meal,  again  approaches,  modestly  holding  up  her  loose  drapery  to  con- 
ceal her  hosom  with  the  one  hand,  and  gracefully  presenting  a  bowl — 
"the  lordly  dish" — to  the  traveller  with  the  other.  He  drinks;  and 
with  the  characteristic  and  appropriate  phrase,  "  May  safety  be  with 
you ! "  he  returns  the  vessel  to  her,  and  resumes  his  journey.* — vol.  ii. 
pp.214,  215. 

We  must  now  cross  over  to  the  Nubian  and  E^ptian  side  of 
the  Red  Sea.  On  the  coast  of  the  former,  near  Meerza  Helaib> 
our  author  meets  with  a  party  of  the  Huteimi,  T>«^hom  he  con- 
siders to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Ichthyophagi,  so  minutely 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus : — 

*  I  one  day  strolled  some  distance  from  the  ship,  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  group  of  the  Huteiml,  consisting  of  an 
old  man,  a  woman,  and  a  young  girl.  The  former  was  stark  naked, 
and  the  latter  had  no  more  clothes  than  barely  served  the  purposes  of 
decency.  At  first  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  threw  themselves  at 
my  feet,  earnestly  supplicating  for  their  lives.  On  being  satisfied  that 
no  harm  was  intended  them,  they  were  persuaded  to  accompany  me  to 
the  ship.  I  never  witnessed  misery  more  strongly  pourtrayed  than  in 
this  group :  their  boat  had  left  the  week  before  for  the  purpose  of 
catchmg  turtles,  and  their  only  subsistence  for  the  last  three  days  had 
been  raw  shell-fish,  gathered  along  the  sea-coast.  They  devoured  with 
the  utmost  voracity  the  provisions  we  gave  them,  eating  the  rice  without 
any  preparation  of  cooking.  I  observed  that  their  finger-nails,  from 
constantly  digging  in  the  sand,  when  in  search  of  food,  were  almost 
totally  destroyed.' — vol.  ii.  p.  2.62. 

It  would  encroach  too  much  on  the  limited  space  we  have  to 
occupy  were  we  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  various  transactions 
and  observations  recorded  on  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  Mr.  Wellsted's  complete 
vindication  of  that  extraordinary  man  Bruce,  from  the  unfounded 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  his  travels ;  in  the  present  case,  '  grounded  on 
Ae  suspicious  coincidence  between  the  positions  assigned  by  him, 
and  those  given  by  Niebuhr  to  the  same  places.'  We  are  de- 
lighted in  being  able  to  lend  a  wider  circulation  to  Mr.  Wellsted  s 
refutation  of  these  futile  and  disingenuous  charges.  To  show 
the  accuracy  with  which  this  distinguished  traveller  made  his 
observations,  which  he  is  charged  with  pilfering,  we  transfer  to 
our  pages  the  tabular  account  in  which  they  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  late  survey  :— 

TABLE 
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TABLE  OF  COMPARISON. 


Nuncsof 
Placet. 


KosaVr  •     • 

Cape  Nose, 
Ras  Bernoi, 
or  Bai  el  Aoa 


St.John%or 
Bruce  Island 


Jafikiine  IfL 


Shad  win, 
S.E.  point 
Tor  .     •     . 

R&s  or  Cape 
Mohammed 


Latitude  by 
Bruce. 


26     7  51 
24    3  00 


23  3S  00 


27  11  00 

27  19  00 

28  14  00 
27  45  00 


latitude  by 
Sorray. 


26    6  59 
23  54  00 


23  36  00 


Havani 
Yirmbo' 


27  11  30 

27  27  00 

28  14    6 
27  43  00 


Differrtiioe. 


Remaiki. 


24  54  00 
24  3  35 


0  0  52 
0  09  00 


0  2  00 


0  0  30 


0  8  0 
0  0  6 
0  6  0 


24  58  00 
24  5  20 


4  00 
1  45 


Long.-340  4'  15"  E.  Brace ;  34o  23*  30", 
Bnrvey. 

ThU  latitndd  is-  taken  fhm  the  ebart> 
where  the  Capo  i«  not  diitloctly  de- 
fined. 

Bruce  places  but  little  reliance  on  this 
observation,  for  he  says  (toL  ii.  p. 
1 13)>"  I  computed  myself  to  be  about 
four  miles  off  Uie  mi«ridiun  distance 
when  1  made  the  observation,  and 
take  the  lotltnde  to  be  about  S4°  2* 
on  the  centre  of  the  island.** 

Bruce,  shortly  before  anchoring  at  this 
island,  observes  (vol.  11.  p.  115), 
"  that  he  was  sure  of  his  latitude ;" 
he  does  not,  however,  specify  It  in 
his  Narrative,  and  1  have  token  its 
position  from  his  chart  From  St. 
John's  he  returned  to  Cosseir;  on 
the  6th  of  April  he  quitted  CotMir, 
and  proeeedM  northward  towards 
T6r,  in  the  Sea  of  Suez. 

This  latitude  is  taken  fhnn  the  chart 
Ko  observittion  inserted  in  the  Nar- 
rative or  Appendix. 

Taken  ftom  Braee^t  chart. 

DKto.  Brace  remained  here  several 
days.  a 

Lord  Valentia  (in  vol.  iii.  p.  381)  has 
stated  the  Utitode  of  R^  Moham- 
med, as  given  by  Brace,  to  be  S7^ 
54^,  whereas  the  Cape  is  not  only 
marked  at  S70  40^  on  the  chart,  but 
Hruce  also  says,  in  his  Narrative 
(voL  IL  p.  141), "  At  night,  by  an  ob- 
senratioo  of  two  stars  on  the  meridian, 
I  concluded  the  latitude  of  Ras  Mo- 
hammed to  be  27^  54^  This  must  be 
understood  of  the  mountain  or  high 
land  whkh  forms  behind  the  Cape, 
and  not  the  low  point  The  latter 
extends  three  leacues  to  the  soutlt- 
ward  of  tlie  high  land.'*    Thereibre, 

'  three  leagues  or  9"  8.;  lat  of  Idgh 
land  ST**  54';  which  would  place  the 
low.  point  in  97^  45^  lat.  N.,  according 
to  Bruce,  a  difference  of  ST  bom  uur 
result,  but  ofd'  fhmi  Niebnhr's. 


It  Is  again  at  least  ttngnUr  that  Lord 
Valentia  states  Bruce*s  latitude  of 
this  port  at  S4°  y.  whereby  it  is  again 
made  to  agree  with  Niebuhr's.  I 
take  the  latitude  of  Bruce  (torn  the 
text  (voL  iL  p.  158).  In  t)ie  Appen- 
dix (vol.  vii.  p.  179)  the  altititde  of 
the  star  Pegasus  is  given, from  which 
this  is  coropiitf^.  In  the  Appendix 
(vol.  vii.  p.  3Sl )  Bnice  gives  the  lon- 
gitude, dndnced  from  two  ebsemt- 
tkias  of  Jtrpitor's  wtellites,  at  38° 
l<r3(K'.exactiy  agreeing  wHh  wliai 
we  made  the  longitude  deduced  from 
Jiddah,  supposing  that  plaee  to  be 
in  39*  18*,  as  we  and  several  othe  r 
ships  have  determined  it    yl  Q  |  p 
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Names  or 
Places. 

Latitude  by 
Brace. 

LiUitodeby 
Sonrey. 

DilBmnee. 

Renmrks. 

o      /    // 

o      f      tf 

o.   f    ^ 

Baiuluk 

23  36    9 

23  36  40 

0  00  31 

HunAjt,JoLiLp,l9k 

Shenn 

Kabegh 
Ras  mtaba 

32  46  00 

22  43  30 

0    2  30 

Elltto.vol.iLii.lUl.          .      . 

22    1  00 

22  00  10 

0    0  SO 

Sh«nnOoboor 

21  45  00 

21  42  30 

<)    2  30 

or  Charles 

River 

Jiddab  «     . 

21  28    1 

21  28  30 

0  00  %9 

TUs  latUode  is  deduced  from  the  means 
of  six  stellar  altitudes  given  in  the 
Appendix,  voL  ii.  p.  372;  the  data 

Maskelyne,  from  which  the  longi. 
tode  is  deduced,  axe  given  in  the 

same   volume,   p.  383;   and  there 

Brace  made  U  in  longitude  99°  W 

iSTl  we  vade  the  loiigitade  W  ir 
QO". 

Gooss    •     • 

20  50  00 

20  47  30 

0  02  30 

Merkit  .     . 

^  29  00 

20  29  40 

0  09  20 

Mersa  Ibra- 

20   8  00 

20    8  40 

0  00  40 

him 
tUselAskar 

19  55  00 

19  51  10 

0    3  50 

GoDfodah   . 

19    7  00 

19    7  30 

0  00  30 

Bis  HaJi     . 

18  36  00 

18  35  15 

0  00  45 

Manoud 

13  id  00 

18  16  10 
8    5  40 

0  08  50 

Dahaban     . 

18  11  OU 

0    5  20 

Kotumbal  • 

17  57  00 

17  53  47 

0  03  13 

Ghisan 

16  45  00 

16  53    5 

0  08    5 

l^oheiya     • 

15  40  52 

15  41  %0 

OOp  28 

Brace,  by  means  of  two  observatSons  oC 

tude  of  Loheiva  TvoL  viL  Append^. 

p.884)48C55/iy'a   The%naM 

,  m>deit.deduoedfromt^tofMohh4 

4t04rdXr.    In  the  text  (Vol  H.  p. 
319)  the  longitude  is  given  41°  SF 

16'^  but  this  must  be  a  mistakei. 

since  the  Unes  give  what  I  have 

stated. 

Kamar4n    . 

15  20  00 

15  20  12 

0  00  12 

Kamaiin,  by  some  mistake,  probably 
of  the  press.  U  stated  in  the  text  (p. 
127)  to  be  in  laUtude  l&o  39",-  bS 

the  chart  places  it  in  the  latitade  I 

have  inserted. 

Footht  .     . 

15  59  43 

16  10  ^0 

0  10  17 

Hodeidoh    . 

14  48  00 

14  47  20 

0  00  40 

Jebel  Feir  . 

t- 15  38  00 

15  32  50 

0    5  10 

Hokhi  .     . 

13  20  00 

13  19  ^5 

0  00    5 

Cape  Babel- 

12  39  20 

12  41  pO 

0  01  40 

The  station  when  the  l^tknde  was  ob- 

man^eb 

N.B.  extremity  of  «ie  island,  oo  a 

prcjJecUoK  point;  bui  Brace appaan 
by  his  NarvaUve  to  have  observed 

hisontheS.B.  ThereU  atUflelfeOce 

of  one  mile  between  the  twa 

Crab  Island 

13    2  45 

13    3  30 

0    0  45 

RackaGarbU 

15  33  15 

15  32  50 

0    0  23 

Dobelew  Isl., 

15  42  22 

15  45  40 

0    2  18 

extreme  of 

Uie  village 

Ras  Shook 

15  30  30 

15  35  20 

0    4  50 

KasAnialow 

15  50  30 

15  53  50 

0    3  20 

liassowah  . 

15  35    5 

15  36  00 

0    0  55 

. 
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Mr.  Wellsted  remarks,  that  of  the  eleven  positionB  of  Nie- 
buhr's  and  Bruce' s  observations,  as  given  by  Lord  Valentia,  three 
only  approximate  so  closely  as  to  warrant  any  suspicion  of  pla- 
giarism. Whereas,  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  found  that»  out 
of  thirty-seven  latitudes  compared  with  those  of  the  survey,  six- 
teen (not  fourteen)  agree  within  the  mile,  nineteen  withm  two 
miles,  and  twenty-eight  within  four  miles  j  '  and  these  observa- 
tions, it  must  be  remarked,  refer  not  to  the  east  coast  of  the  sea 
alone,  where  Bruce  had  the  positions  of  Niebuhr  before  him,  but 
ar^  taken  indiscriminately  from  both  sides,  from  places  where 
Niebuhr  never  was.'  *  I  experience,'  says  Mr.  Wellsted,  '  the 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  contributing  my  humble  efforts  to 
those  of  other  travellers,  who  have  sought  to  rescue  an  illustrious 
name  from  the  obloquy  to  which  it  has  so  long  and  so  myustly 
been  consigned.*  And  this  brings  him  to  notice  some  animadver* 
sions  made  by  Lord  Valentia,  on  the  want  of  veracity  in  Bruce's 
statements.  *  When  a  person  attempts,'  says  his  lordship,  '  to  give 
geographical  information,  it  is  necessary  that  this  information 
should  be  accurate,  and  that  he  should  not  advance  as  certain  a 
single  circumstance  of  which  he  had  not  previously  informed, 
himself — in  all  which  we  most  cordially  concur  j  but  when  his 
lordship  insinuates,  nay,  in  fact,  asserts,  the  reverse  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  Bruce,  he  should  at  least  hate  taken  care  that  he 
had  ^  removed  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  ;'  but  we  leave  him  to 
Mr.  Wellsted,  who  thus  administers  his  gentle  correction : — 

*  All  charts  are,  or  ought  to  be,  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  means 
afforded  for,  and  the  time  consumed  in,  constructing  them.  Lord 
Valentia,  whose  observations  on  these  several  points  are  thus  wholly  in- 
.  correct,  was  nearly  two  years  in  the  Red  Sea — Bruce  was  five  months : 
the  fonner  was  provided  with  chronometers  and  other  costly  instru- 
ments, and  was  accommodated  in  a  vessel  '^  completely  officered  and 
equipped  as  a  man-of-war," — **  and  that  everything  might  be  completed 
to  his  comfort,  the  commander  was  directed  to  keep  a  table  for  hin^  at 
the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company.'*  Bruce  hires  at  his  own  cost 
a  boat,  the  planks  of  which  are  sewn  together  wi^  cordage,  (n  this 
crazy  bark  he  traverses  the  whole  length  of  a  sea  (nearly  one  thousand 
two  hundred  miles),  the  navigation  of  which  has,  from  the  earliest  to 
Tnodem  times,  been  considered  perilous,  even  to  a  proverb.  Lord  Valentia 
sails  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  and  imder  the  powerful  protection  of  the  English  flag,  which 
the  late  expedition  to  Egypt  had  taught  even  barbarians  to  respect 
Bruce  journeys  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  the  sole  noble  object  of  en- 
larging our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  had  no  government 
to  look  to  his  comforts— 3ii8  resources  were  all  his  own.' — vol.  ii.  pp. 
330,331. 

And  here  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  the  second  volume. 

The 
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The  remaining  part,  however,  contains  much  new  and  interesting 
information,  particularly  the  undoubted  establishment  of  the  site 
of  ancient  Berenice,  by  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  tablet  in  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  concealed  under  the  sand;— and  a  visit  to  the 
port  of  Berbera,  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  outside  the  Strait  of 
Babelmandeb,  which  is  frequented  by  the  Gallas  (or  Sumdlis), 
who  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  southern  parts  of 
Arabia :  a  trade  employing,  so  our  author  says,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  boats  of  from  forty  to  a  hundred  tons  annually.  The 
exports  of  these  Africans  are  said  to  consist  of  coffee,  myrrh, 
ostrich  featliers,  tanned  hides,  small  quantities  of  gold  dust,  and 
slaves.  Our  author  says,  the  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  the 
coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  from  whence  it  was  first 
brought  into  their  country.  With  regard  to  slaves,  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  while  every  newspaper  of 
the  last  thirty  years  records  meetings  and  debates  about  the 
African  slave- trade,  one,  and  perhaps  not  the  lesser,  branch 
of  that  trade  is  hardly  ever  alluded  to.  The  whole  Eastern 
world  has  from  all  time  been  supplied  with  annual  myriads  of 
negroes,  male  and  female;  and,  however  sinful  the  share  of 
Europeans  in  the  same  traffic,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  them  with 
creating  in  the  interior  of  Africa  the  brutalized  habits  on  which 
the  supply  of  the  slave-market  must  from  infinitely  remote  anti- 
quity have  depended.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  too,  that  the  cara- 
vans of  black  captives  continually  seen  arriving  on  the  shores  of 
Abyssinia  for  the  use  of  the  Orientals,  consist  in  great  part  of 
unfortunate  beings  obviously  belonging  to  tribes  and  races  in  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  any  that  have  ever  been  drawn 
upon  for  the  plantations  in  America.  Moreover,  it  need  scarcely 
be  added,  a  very  great  proportion  are  cruelly  mutilated  prior  to 
their  voyage — which,  indeed,  many  hundreds  and  thousands  do 
not  survive  to  undertake  at  all. 

We  now  turn  to  the  first  volume.  As  the  Arabian  proyinces 
of  Hydramaut  and  Omdn,  together  with  the  eastern ,  shore 
bordering  pn  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  almost  wholly  unexplored, 
Mr.  Wellsted  proposed,  in  1835,  to  accompany  the  army  of  Ma- 
homed Ali  into  Arabia  (to  which  the  Indian  government  immedi- 
ately acceded),  as  being  the  best  means  of  introducing  himself  into 
the  interior;  but  the  Pasha's  army  having  been  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  Wahabis,  and  a  miserable  remnant  only  having 
reached  the  sea-shore,  this  project  of  course  dropped.  His  atten- 
tion was  next  turned  to  Oman,  and  the  Bombay  government  so 
far  sanctioned  his  views,  as  to  give  him  a  circular  recommendatory 
letter,  calling  on  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
friendship  of  the  British  governmept,  \o  $bow  b*m  e>ery  attention 
and  civility.  '  The 
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The  province  of  Omdn  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  irregular 
width,  the  broadest  part  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  Indian  Ocean  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Great 
Desert,  which  extends  to  Mecca,  on  the  west.  Its  length  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  from  the  island  of 
Mazeira,  in  lat.  20^  48',  to  Cape  Mussendom,  lat.  2SP  24',  where 
it  terminates  in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle.  So  little  is  known 
of  the  interior  of  this  portion  of  Arabia,  and  so  few  Europeans 
have  even  partially  visited  it,  that  although  the  customs,  the 
habits,  and  the  condition  of  the  Bedowins  have  been  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  in  all  parts  of  Arabia  Texcept  this),  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  African  Deserts,  yet,  as  we  may  expect  to 
find  them  in  their  original  purity  in  Omdn,  we  shall  extract  from 
Mr.  Wellsted  s  copious  notices,  a  brief  sketch  of  this  ancient 
people. 

Ou  the  arrival  of  our  traveller  at  Muscat  (which  he  calls  Mas- 
kat),  he  asked  for  a  private  audience  of  the  Imam,  which  was  im- 
mediately granted.  He  was  prepared,  by  previous  knowledge  of 
Sayyid  Said^s  liberality,  to  meet  with  no  unfavourable  receptipn, 
but  was  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  to  find  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  entered  into  his  views.  '  It  is,'  he  said,  '  occasions 
like  these  which  afford  me  real  pleasure,  since  they  enable  me, 
by  meeting  the  wishes  of  your  government,  to  evince  the  strength 
of  my  attachment ; '  and  he  added,  in  a  tone  that  Mr.  Wellsted 
says  there  was  no  mistaking,  ^  these  are  not  words  of  the  tongue 
but  of  the  heart.'  The  following  morning  he  received  from  his 
highness  a  fine  Nejd  horse  for  his  journey,  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
and  a  gold-mounted  sword,  together  with  an  intimation,  that  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  Omin .  the  best  the  country  afforded 
should  be  his. 

We  agree  with  our  traveller  that  the  virtues  of  this  generous 
and  liberal  ally  of  the  East  India  Company  have  hardly  been 
made  known  sufficiently  to  the  European  reader.     He  says : — 

'  Sayyid  S'aid  is  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  has  reigned  twenty-seven 
years.  He  possesses  a  tall  and  commanding  figure ;  a  mild,  yet  striking 
countenance ;  and  an  address  and  manner  courtly,  afiBeible,  and  dignified. 
In  his  personal  habits,  the  Imdm  has  preserved  the  simplicity  of  his  Be- 
dowin  origin ;  he  is  frugal  almost  to  abstemiousness ;  he  never  wears 
jewels ;  his  dress,  excepting  in  the  fineness  of  the  materials,  is  not  supe* 
rior  to  that  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  and  he  is  attended  on  all  occa- 
sions without  pomp  or  ostentation.  It  is  noticed  by  the  Arabs,  as  an 
instance  of  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  that  he  daily  visits  his  mother, 
and  pays,  in  all  matters,  imphcit  obedience  to  her  wishes.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  he  has  ever  displayed  the  warmest  attention 
and  kindness ;  probably,  if  any  native  prince  can  with  truth  be  called 
a  friend  to  the  Englbh,  it  is  the  imdm  of  Maskat;  and  even  on  our 

side. 
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side,  the  political  connexion  with  him  appears  to  have  in  it  more  sin- 
cerity than  is  genertlfy  snpposed  to  exist. 

*  The  government  of  this  prince  is  principally  marked  hy  the  absenc* 
of  aM  •ppressive  impostB,  all  Wrbitttiy  pnniihments,  by  hi*  afibrdine 
maxkcd  attention  to  the  merchants  of  any  nation  who  come  to  tiendc  at 
Maskaty  and  by  the  general  toleration  whieh  is  extended  to  all;  persua^ 
sions:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  probity,  the  impartiality  and 
leniency  of  his  punishments,  together  with  tl>e  strict  regard  he  pays  ta 
the  general  welfare  of  his  subjects,  have  rendered  him  as  much  respected 
and  admired  by  the  town  Arabs,  as  his  liberality  and  personal  courage 
have  endeared  him  to  the  Bedowins.  These  splendid  qualities  have  ob- 
tained for  him  throughout  the  East  the  designation  of  the  Second  Omar.' 
•^vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 8. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  description  of  Muscat,  and  its  mingled 
mass  of  "Arabs,  Persians,  Indians,  Syrians,  Kurds,  and  Afghans, 
&€.;  its  Jews  and  its  Banians,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
neighbouring  muttrah,  we  are  told,  enumerates  a  population  of 
about  sixty  thousand  souls.  It  is  the  greatest  mart  on  that 
side  oF  Arabia,  and  caravans  of  Bedowins  from  the  Interior 
are  constantly  bringing  the  products  of  their  industry  for  sale. 
The  com|)lexion  of  these  people  is  said  to  be  much  fairer  here  than 
on  the  opposite  shore ;  they  have  dark,  lively,  expressive  eyes ;  a 
well -formed  nose  and  mouth ;  and  their  pearly  white  teeth  offer 
a  fine  contrast  to  those  of  the  town  Arabs. 

Mr.  Wfellsted  lost  no  tlmfe  in  setting  out  upon  his  journey, 
which  It  was  his  intention  to  prolong  as  far  as  Dcrayyah,  the 
Capital  of  the  Wdhdbfs.  He  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Sur,  a  plea- 
sant, healthy  place,  where  he  was  to  remain  until  camels  and 
guides  could  be  collected.  While  here  he  received  the  following 
gracious  epistle  from  the  t'm^m : — 

*  In  the  name  of  God,  most  merciful,  from  Sayyid*  \h%  Sooltan,  tp  hi« 
Excellency,  the  esteemed,  respected,  beloved,  the  p^ect  Captain  Well? 
Sted,  from  the  eastem  government,  peace  be  with  you  from  the  Most 
High  Ood;  and,  after  that  your  letter  reached  us,  which  was. a  proof  of 
your  loye  in  temembering  us,  we  greatly  rejoiced  at  your  arriving  at  Sur, 
and  your  departure  for  Jaildn,  which  is  as  we  directed  it,  and  froni 
thence  to  Scmtned,  and  which  was  gratifying  to  jrou,  and,  therefore, 
pleasing  to  us ;  and,  furthermore,  Anything  which  you  require  from  us, 
whether  littie  or  much,  it  is  only  for  you  to  request  it,  arid  it  is  on  ouf 
part  to  grant  it.     Peace  be  to  you,  and  farewell. — True, 

*  Saytiu  Sooltan.* — vol.  i.  pp.  48, 4^.    ' 

Our  Jiuthor  gives  no  very  flattering  account  of  the  Bedowin 
tribes  that  he  fell  in  with  in  the  early  part  of  his  journey.  Thai 
of  Beni- Abu -Hassan  is  estimated  at  1200  men,  exclusive  of  women 
and  children ;  and  these  have  no  other  employment,  he  says,  than 
tending  their  date-trees,  leading  aH  idle  life  in  most  other  req>edts, 

and 
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and  are  constantly  ek^aged  in  quarrels  and  disputes  eithei*  among 
themselves  6r  their  neighbours.  '  In  appearance  they  are  the 
^dest  and  most  uncouth  beings  I  have  lutherto  met  with :  they 
go  almost  naked^  and  their  hair  is  worn  long^  reaching  nearly  to 
the  girdle.'  The  Shaikh  of  the  principal  village  advised  him  not 
to  visit  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Benf- Ab6- AH,  who;  he  said, 
were  disaffected  to  the  Imdm,  hated  the  English,  and,  in  a  word, 
were  perfect  devils.  There  was  some  reai$on  for  Iheir  '  hatm^  the 
En^sh/  as  the  following  occurrences  will  show. 

When  the  Wfihdbfs  were  overrunning  Omdn,  this  tribe  either 
voluntarily  became,  or  Were  compelled  to  become,  converts  to  the 
new  light  of  these  restless  sectarians  of  the  Mahomedan  faith. 
Having  built  a  strong  fort,  they  carried  fire  andsword  into  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  Imdm*s  endeavours  first  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  peaceable  habits,  and  then  to  dislodge  them,  proving 
equally  ineffectual,  he  applied  for  assistance  to  Captain  Thompson, 
who  in  1821  had  been  left  with  a  force  of  800  men,  chiefly 
sejpoys,  on  the  island  of  Kishm,  to  put  down  piracy.  Under  the 
impression  that  a  party  of  this  tribe  had  been  engaged  in 
extensive  acts  of  piracy,  the  Captain  despatched  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  the  Sheikh,  the  bearer  of  which  he  caused  to  be 
immediately  massacred.  On  this  the  Captain  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sfir  with  his  ^hole  force,  and  being  there  joined  ty  some 
troops  of  the  Imdm,  inarchied  into  the  country  of  these  Bedowins, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Sur;  who  everywhere  retreated  before  them, 
into  a  date-grove  by  which  the  fort  is  surrounded.  Unaware  of  this, 
the  united  forces  marched  tip  to  the  precincts  of  thfe  grove,  wheii 
suddenly  rushed  forth  the  whole  armed  tribe  of  Ab6- All,  like  the 
clan  of  Rhoderick  Dhu,  and  with  loud  cries  threw  themselves 
headlong  on  the  invaders.  Before  any  order  could  be  given,  or 
any  line  formed,  the  Bedowins  were  among  them  with  their  long 
Hwords,  and  the  whole  became  immediately  a  scene  of  inextricable 
confusion.  No  quarter  was  given ;  an  officer  was  speared  through 
the  back  while  offering  submission;  the  surgeon  was  dragged 
fi^om  a  sick  palanquin,  and  immediately  butchfered;  and  the 
British  force,  leaving  two-thirds  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field,  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Captain  Thompson,  two  officers, 
and  about  150  men,  the  only  survivors,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Muscat.  The  Imdm  himself  accompanied  the  troops,  and  main- 
tained his  ground  vrith  great  bravery,  even  when  wounded. 

This  disaster  induced  the  Bombay  government  to  send  3000 
men,  under  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  against  these  ferocious  Bedowins. 
On  proceeding  towards  the  fort,  the  Arabs,  to  the  amount  of 
about  800  men,  besides  women  who  had  joined  the  ranks,  met 
them  on  a  large  plain,  and  rushing  on  simultaneously  with  great 
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.impeiuogky,  were  met  at  crery  point  by  the  bayonet ;  but  such 
was  their  amaziDg  courage  and  obstinacy^  that  they  did  not  give  up 
the  contest  until  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  slain  or  despe- 
rately wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe, 
who^  and  the  few  other  survivors  made  prisoners^  were  taken  to 
Bombay^  where  they  received  every  attention;,  and  after  a  con- 
finement of  about  two  years,  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country 
with  presents,  and  with  a  sum  of  money  to  rebuild  their  town, 
which  had  been  destroyed. 

Fifteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  period  of  their  defeat, 
during  which  no  European  had  entered  their  territory.  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  been  a  bold,  not  to  say  a  rash,  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wellsted,  to  throw  himself  amidst 
jsuch  a  people.  On  entering  the  territory  a  considerable  crowd 
followed  him,  till  he  was  met  by  the  young  Sheikh  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  tribe.  He  proclaimed  himself  an  Englishman, 
and  his  intention  to  pass  a  few  days  with  them.  On*  this,  he  says, 
the  whole  camp  was  in  a  tumult  of  acclamation ;  '  the ,  few  old 
guns  they  had  were  fired  from  the  difierent  towers,  matchlocks 
were  kept  going  till  sunset,  and  both  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  strove  to  do  their  best  to  entertain  me ;  they  pitched  my 
tent,  slaughtered  sheep,  and  brought  milk  by  gallons.  A  recap- 
tion so  truly  warm  and  hospitable  not  a  little  surprised  me.'  AH 
this  happened  on  the  very  spot  where  our  countrymen  had  nearly 
annihilated  their  tribe,  destroyed  their  fort,  and  reduced  them  to 
their  present  petty  state — but  all  this  was  forgotten,  and  forgiven, 
owing  to  the  confidence  he  had  shown  in  throwing  himself  fear- 
lessly among  them. 

They  were  particularly  inquisitive  as  to  English  customs,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  great  liberty  which  they  understood  was  given  to 
females,  and  which,  our  traveller  says,  he  defended,  but  gained  no 
converts.  '  Let  them  work,'  they  said,  '  and  attend  to  their  house- 
hold afiairs.  What  business  have  they  with  reading  and  writing, 
which  are  fit  only  for  Moollahs?'  'The  women  to  the  dis- 
taff, the  men  to  their  swords,'  said  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a 
white  beard,  repeating  a  proverb  which  was  echoed  by  all  present. 
Yet  the  ladies,  it  seems,  have  considerable  influence  in  all  their 
x>wn  councils,  and  at  this  moment  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
old  Sheikh,  who  was  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  actually  go- 
verned the  tribe.  These  ladies  expressed  themselves  highly  de- 
lighted that  an  Englishman  had,  at  last,  come  among  them,  but 
they  spoke  of  Sayyid  Said  with  great  contempt.  '  We  have 
•fought,'  they  said,  '  you  have  made  every  compensation  to  those 
who  fell,  and  we  should  now  be  friends.' 

Mr.  Wellsted  signified  a  wish  that  the  young  Sheikh  would 
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accompany  him  on  a  short  run  Into  his  country.  To  this  he 
readily  consented/  and  next  morning  he  appeared  with  abont  fifty 
of  his  followers  mounted*  on  camels,  and  away  they  scoured  at  full 
trot  across  the  neighbouring  desert : — 

*  While  sweeping  across  these  soUtary  and  boundless  wastes,  although 
destitute  of  trees,  mountains,  and  water,  or  any  of  the  features  common 
to  softer  regions,  there  is  something  in  their  severely  simple  features, 
their  nakedness,  and  immensity,  which  reminds  me  of  the  trackless 
ocean,  and  impresses  the  soul  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity.  The  aspect 
of  my  companion  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  his 
native  land.  His  sinewy  form,  and  clean  and  compact  limbs,  are  re- 
vealed by  the  scantiness  of  his  garments :  his  dark  and  ruddy  coun- 
tenance is  lighted  up  by  the  kindling  of  his  resolute  eye :  his  demeanour 
is  honest  and  frank,  and  his  whole  appearance  breathes  a  manly  con- 
tempt of  hardships.  "  You  wished,"-  said  the  Sheikh,  *'  to  see  the 
country  of  the  Bedowins — (Aw,"  he  continued,  striking  his  spear  into 
the  firm  sand,  "  this  is  the  country  of  the  Bedowins." ' — vol.  i.  p.  71. 

The  want  of  wells  in  many  of  these  desert  tracts,  and  the  clouds 
of  sand  that  fill  the  air  with  every  gale  that  blows,  are  frequently 
destructive  to  whole  parties.  The  Bedowin  Hamed  who  accom- 
panied Wellsted  told  him,  that  when  a  young  man,  his  father, 
himself,  and  abont  twenty  of  their  followers,  flying  from  the 
Wahhdbis,  were  overtaken  by  a  strong  gale  from  the  westwi&rd, 
which  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  path,  and  rendered  every 
object  invisible  beyond  a  few  yards  : — 

*  In  this  emer^ncy  they  crowded  together  near  a  tree,  where  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  until  there  should  be  a  change  for  tl^ 
better ;  but  the  gale  continued  unabated  for  three  days.  On  the  third 
day,  (their  small  stock  of  water  being  consumed  on  the  first,)  they 
kiUed  the  only  two  of  their  camels  which  could  be  spared ;  but  the 
quantitv  thus  obtained  was  soon  exhausted  amidst  so  many ;  and  on 
the  fifth  morning  two  of  their  females  and  a  young  man,  Hamed's 
brother,  died.  On  the  sixth  day  they  reached  the  wells,  but  their 
horror  may  be  conceived  when  they  found  them- filled  nearly  to  the 
surface  with  sand. .  "  We  knew  of  no  other,"  said  Hamed,  "  nearer 
than  three  days,  but,  being  then  too  weak  to  proceed  further,  we  quietly 
laid  ourselves  down  to  die.  I  recollect  nothing  after  that  night,  until 
I  found  myself  lashed  on  a  camel,  and  my  father  alongside  of  me 
driving  it.  From  him  I  learnt  that  we  were  discovered  on  the"  follow- 
ing morning  by  another  party  of  our  own  tribe,  who  had  just  filkd 
their  skins  at  a  well  not  half  a  mile  from  us,  and  that  we  were  on  our 
way  with  them  to  our  own  hamlet."  ' — ^vol.  i.,  pp.  88 — ^90. 

There  occur,  however,  amidst  these  deserts,  many  exi&tmye 
wad  highly  fertile  oases.  Bediah,  for  instance,  is  described  as 
being  a  collediim  of  seven  hamlets,  situate  in  as  many  oases,  each 
containing  from  two  to  three  hundred  houses.  The  description 
of  these  is  so  novel  that  we  must  extract  it :— ^ 
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.  *  Tht  booBes  are  evicted  i^  artificial  hollowa,  wUcb  have  lie^  «»- 
cavated  to  th^  depUi  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  the  soil  thus  removed 
i«  left  in  hillocks  around  their  margiu^.  These  were  the  first  oases 
I  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  my  attention  was  consequendy  forcibly 
^  drawn  to  them.  T  found  that  these,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
the  interior  of  Omdn,  owe  their  fertility  to  the  happy  manner  in 
which  the  inhabitants  have  availed  themselves  of  a  mode*  of  con* 
■ducting  water  to  them,  a  mode,  as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  this 
country,  tgid  at  ap  expense  of  labour  and  skill  more  Chinese  than 
Arabian.  The  greater  part  of  the  h^e  of  the  country  being  destitute  of 
running  streams  on  the  surface,  the  Arabs  have  sought  in  eleyated  places 
for  springs  or  feuntains  beneath  it :  by  what  mode  they  discover  these 
1  know  not — it  seems  confined  to  i^  peculiar  ^lass  of  men,  who  go 
about  the  country  for  the  purpose — ^but  I  saw  several  which  had  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  A  channel  from  this  fountain-head  h 
then,  with  a  very  slight  descent,  bored  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to 
be  conveyed,  leaving  apertures  at  regular  distances,  to  afford  light  and 
air  to  those  who  are  occasibnally  sent  to  keep  it  clean.  In  this  manner 
water  is  (Vequently  eonduoted  from  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
lUA  unlimited  supply  is  thua  obtained.  These  channels  are  usually  about 
four  feet  broad  and  two  feet  deep,  and  oonUin  «  clear  rapid  stream. 
Few  of  the  Iwrg^  towps  or  oa#es  but  bad  four  or  five  of  these  rivulels 
jUfining  into  them,  Th^  iaolated  spots  to  which  water  is  thus  con- 
,  veyed  possess  a  soil  so  fertile,  that  nearly  every  grain,  fruit*  or  Yegctahle» 
popftmoi>  to  ludia,  ATsbia,  or  Persia,  is  produced  almost  spontaneoualy  ; 
and  the  tales  of  the  oases  will  be  no  longer  regarded  as  an  ex^ 
geration,  since  a  single  step  conveys  the  traveller  from  the  glare  and 
sand  of  the  Desert,  into  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  a  hundred  rills, 
teeming  with' the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  embowered  by  lofky  and 
stately  trees  whose  umbrageous  foliage  the  fiercest  rays  of  a  noontide 
tun  oannot  penetrate.  The  almond,  fig,  and  walnut  trees  are  of  aA 
enormous  size,  and  the  fVuit  clusters  so  thickly  on  the  orange  and  lime 
trees,  that  I  do  not  believe  a  tenth  part  can  be  gathered.  Above  all, 
towers  the  date-palm,  adding  its  shade  to  the  sombre  picture.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  92-4, 

AU,  therefore^  is  not  barren  on  this  side  of  Arabia  *  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba/  Miqn^,  near  the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
iia«  tbo  peculiarity  of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  open  fields. 
In  croaaing  them^  the  lofty  almond^  citron«  and  orange  trees 
jfiolded  so  delicious  a  frai^rance,  that  exclamations  of  astoniahmcAt 
and  admiration  burst  forth-rr'  Is  this  An^bia^^this  thq  country  we 
have  looked  on  heretofore  as  a  desert  r«»« 

*  Verdant  fields  of  grain  and  sugar-cane  stretching  along ^for  miles  are 
before  us ;  streams  of  water  fiowing  in  all  directions,  intersect  our  path  ; 
and  the  happy  and  oontented  appearance  of  the  peasants,  agreeably 
kelps  to  fill  up  the  smiling  pieture;  the  atmosphere  was  delightfully 
dear  and  pure ;  and,  as  we  trotted  joyously  along,  giving,  or  returning 
the  salutation  of  peace  or  wel<Maae9  I  (Kiuld  almuit  ianoy  we  had  at  last 
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reached  that  "  Araby  theblewed,"  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  existing  only  in  the  fictions  of  our  poets.' — vol.  i.  p.  115. 

Neswah  resembles  Minii&-*~with  more  numerous  groves.  The 
Green  Mountains  did  not  correspond  with  the  name^  but  in  some 
of  the  valleys  were  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  pomegranates^  citrons^ 
almondsj  nutmegs^  and  walnuts,  with  ooffee-bushes,  and  vines* 
The  natives'  make  incisions  in  the  pomegranate  fruit,  receive  the 
juice  into  large  calabashes^  and  mix  it  with  that  of  the  grape, 
in  making  wine,  which  we  suppose  must  communicate  a  degree 
of  astringency.  The  fruit  of  the  black  grape  is  generally  con- 
verted  into  raisins.  These  Green  Mountains — the  Jebel  Akh- 
dar — extend  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  their 
greatest  height  is  stated  to  be  about  six  thousand  feet. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  our  author  in  his  journeys 
through  Om^n;  the  country  generally  wears  the  same  varied 
aspect  of  sandy  deserts  and  fertile  oases,  with  bamleta  hid  in  the 
midst  of  date  groves,  and  now  and  then  a  ibrt  of  defence  for  the 
residence  of  the  Sheikh  against  any  hostile  attack  from  a  ne^f 
bouring  tribe.  His  object  was  to  reach  Der'ayyah,  the  capital  of 
the  Wahhibis,  from  Neswah,  where,  however,  by  some  mistake 
in  the  non-acceptance  of  his  IhIIs — a  mistake  similar  to  that  which 
happened  to  poor  Moorcroft — he  was  detained  so  long,  that  all  his 
servants  fell  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  himself  added  to  the 
list.  Delirium  succeeded— 'without  attendants'  (he  says)  ' my  si- 
tuation was  lonely  and  cheerless,  and  for  five  days  I  was  insensible 
to  all  that  was  passing.*  Soon  after  Lieutenant  Whitelock  arrived* 
and  brought  with  him  the  necessary  fund^  and  an  engagement 
entered  into  with  a  sheikh  in  presence  of  the  Im^m,  to  convoy 
them,  after  reaching  Bireimal^  wilji  one  hundred  of  bis  follower^ 
to  El  Hussa,  and  thence  to  Der'ayyah;  but  neither  he  nor  his 
party,  nor  Lieutenant  Whitelock,  were  in  a  state  of  health  to 
enable  them  to  proceed. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  j^aeeful  and  trsoiqiiil  de- 
meanour of  an  Arab  of  die  higher  or  middle  class.  Mr.  Well- 
«ted  experienced  this  in  his  illnessi,  and  a  triffing  inddent  draws 
from  him  a  wannth  of  expremon  which,  every  oiae  who  reads 
must  feel  and  approve: — ► 

•  Weary  and  faint  from  Ae  fatigue  of  our  day*s  journey,  in  order  td 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  In^eze,  I  had  sp^read  my  carpet  be* 
neath  a  tree.  An  Arab  passing  by,  paused  to  gase  upon  me,  and  touched 
by  my  conditioa  and  the  melanchdy  which  was  depicted  in  my  eomy> 
tenanee«  he  proffered  the  salutation  of  peace*  pointed  to  the  crystal 
stream  which*  sparkling,  held  its  oonrse  at  my  feet,  ^id  said*  "  Lodk* 
friend;  for  running  water  maketh  the  heart  glad."  With  his  hands 
folded  over  bia  farofut,  that  mute  but  most  gracefiulof  Eastern  salutatiDns, 
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he  bowed  and  passed  on.  I  was  in  a  situation  to  estimate  syinpathy  ; 
and  so  much  of  that  feeling  was  exhibited  in  the  manner  of  this  son  of 
the  Desert,  that  I  have  never  since  recurred  to  the  incident,  trifling  as 
it  is,  without  emotion.' — vol.  i.  p.  1*72. 

He  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  reach  Der'ayyah,  by  pro- 
ceeding to  the  town  of  Obri,  and  produced  the  Imdm's  letter  to 
the  Sheikh,  who  read  it,  but  took  his  leave,  and  said  nothing.  A 
verbal  message,  however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  him,  to  in- 
form him  that  he  should  lose  no  time  in  leaving  the  town,  as  it 
was  filled  with  nearly  two  thousand  Wahhabfs.  These  people 
crowded  round  him  and  his  party :  their  situation  was  precarious ; 
the  old  guide  had  the  camels  ready,  and  they  mounted ;  hissed 
and  various  other  noises  followed  them  ;  a  few  stones  were  thrown 
at  them ;  but  having  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  they  were 
allowed  to  proceed  without  further  molestation ;  indeed,  they  were 
told,  that  *  to  enter  Obri,  a  man  must  either  go  armed  to  the 
teeth,  or  as  a  be^ar  with  a  cloth  round  his  waist*  Thus  ended 
our  author's  hopes  of  reaching  Der'ayyah. 

Obri  is  the  only  place  where  Mr.  Wellsted  met  with  anything 
like  insult,  and  the  presence  of  the  fanatical  Wahhdbis  might 
account  for  it.  Everywhere  else  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
nothing  but  kindness,  whether  from  the  Arabs  of  the  towns  on 
the  coast,  or  those  in  the  oases,  or  the  Bedowins  of  the  Desert. 
The  whole  Arab  population  is  divided  into  tribes,  and  each  sepa- 
rate community  has  its  Sheikh,  under  whom  is  chiefly  carried  on 
the  patriarchal  government.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  pure  indigenous  inhabitants  of  A/abia,  dwelling  in 
the  deserts,  who  retain  all  the  personal  features,  manners,  and 
characteristics  of  the  true  sons  of  Ismael.  In  the  towns,  the 
arrangement  is,  of  course,  more  complex ;  they  have  their  Go- 
vernors, MooUahs,  Agas,  &c.  The  whole  population  of  Omdn, 
including  all  classes,  women  and  children,  Mr.  Wellsted  sup^ 
poses  may  amount  to  about  300,000 :  of  this  Muscat,  and  the  other 
sea-port  towns,  with  those  in  the  oases,  may,  perhaps,  contain 
200,000,  and  the  remainder  consist  of  the  Bedowins  of  the  Desert> 
and  others  occupying  tents  and  small  temporary  hovels. 

Of  the  countiy  people,  he  says,  their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in 
date  groves,  every  tree  of  which  is  registered  and  appropriated,  a 
few  sheep,  kids,  asses,  and  camels  ;  the  food  of  those  near  the  sea 
is  mostly  confined  to  dates  and  fish,  and  inland,  to  dates  and  uiilk^ 
with  cakes  of  bread  from  corn,  which  the  females  grind  in  the 
ancient  mill,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  qaem  ;  they  also 
spin  and  weave  the  wool  for  their  clothing — '  the  women  to  the 
distafi*,  the  men  to  their  swords,'  as  the  old  Sheikh  said. 

In  their  persons  the  females  are  generally  tall  and  well  made  ; 
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the  Bedowins  of  the  Desert^  swarthy^  but  the  expression  of  their 
countenance  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing ;  ^  their  eyes  being  large, 
vivacious,  and  sparkling;  their  nose  somewhat  aquiline;  the 
mouth  regular ;  and  the  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness ;  of  a  gay  and 
sprightly  disposition^  the  smile  of  mirth  constantly  plays  about 
their  features ;  and  any  witty  allusion  in  their  conversation  with 
each  other^  or  ludicrous  incident  however  trifling,  is  sufficient  to 
excite  their  laughter.'  Mr.  Wellsted  always  speaks  in  praise  of 
the  Arab  females.  Calling  in  at  a  but  of  loose  stones,  thatched 
with  reeds,  he  says — 

*  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  on  a  skin,  spread  on  the  ground,  when 
some  young  and  very  pretty  females  entered,  bringing  with  them  a 
huge  bowl  of  milk.  Out  of  compliment  to  them  I  took  a  long  draught; 
but  no,  this  was  insufEcient.  Was  it  bad  ? — ^try  again — and  again  ! 
In  vain  I  extolled  it  to  the  skies ;  I  was  not  permitted  to  desist  until 
I  had  swilled  almost  to  8u£focation,  and  sworn  by  the  beard  of  the  Pro- 
phet that  I  could  and  would  take  no  more.  They  were  then  delighted, 
and  we  became  such  excellent  friends  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
presents  and  some  fiur  speeches,  we  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual 
regret' — vol  ii.  pp.  41,  48. 

Yet  with  all  their  good-humoured  vivacity,  the  real  drudgery  of 
labour  falls  to  their  share,  for  when  not  employed  on  household 
aifairs  they  are  either  tending  their  vines,  carrying  water  on  their 
heads  from  the  fountain,  or  engaged  in  other  occupations  con- 
nected with  husbandry.  This  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air 
gives  an  elasticity  and  freedom  to  their  gait,  whic^  with  their 
lively  disposition,  renders  them,  in  our  traveller's  opinion,  '  a  far 
more  interesting  subject  for  consideration  than  their  "worthy  help- 
mates.' These,  indeed,  may  be  considered  generally  as  an  in- 
dolent race :  the  whole  male  population  of  a  village  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  all  day  long  lounging  under  their  vines,  their  fig, 
and  their  date  trees,  reciting  verses  from  the  Koran,  or  slumbering 
beneath  their  shadowy  branches,  which  at  once  a£ford  them  food 
and  shelter.  The  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  in  their  predatory 
excursions,  are  always  listened  to  with  delight,  and  the  qualities  of 
a  favourite  horse  or  camel  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

Sometimes  they  are  amused  in  listening  to  the  recitals  of  a  pro- 
fessed story-teller;  and  our  readers  may  remember  how  well 
Burckhardt  succeeded  when  he  assumed  this  character,  and  gave 
his  audience  a  sketch  of  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  On"^ 
one  occasion  our  author  was  entertained  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
Sheikh,  wbose  conteur  favoured  him  with  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  story  was  taken,  and  he  found  it,  with  little  varia- 
tion, to  be  that  of  our  old  friend  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  '  I  little 
thought/  says  WcUstcd,  '  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  listen  to 
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the  original  in  a  spot  so  congenial  and  so  remote.*  Smoking 
tobacco  and  dipping  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar,  consume  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time.  A  partj  of  Bedowins,  near 
Mount  Sinai,  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  respecting  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope's  oddity  of  manners,  and  some  expressed  their  belief 
that  «he  could  not  be  of  sound  mind.  An  old  Sheikh,  after  all 
had  given  thenr  opinions,  said  very  gravely, '  She  »  mad  ;  she  puts 
sugar  into  her  coffee.'  This  was  decisive  of  the  question.  The 
traveller  adds : — 

'  The  character  of  the  Bedowin  presents  some  singular  contradictions. 
With  a  soul  capable  of  the  greatest  exertionsi  he  ia  naturally  indolent. 
He  will  remain  within  his  encampment  for  weeks,  eating,  drinking 
coffee,  and  smoking  his  nargyl,  and  then  mount  his  camel,  and  away  off 
to  the  Desert,  on  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hundred  mUes :  whatever 
there  may  be  his  fatigues  or  privations,  not  a  murmur  escapes  his  lips.' 
— ^vol.  i.  p.  159. 

Mr.  Wellsted  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  unaffected  kind- 
ness of  the  Bedowins,  after  frequently  living  and  sleeping  in  their 
huts  and  tents.  '  On  all  occasions  I  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  often  with  a  degree  of  hospitality  above,  rather  than  below, 
the  means  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  exercise  it.*  He 
speaks  highly  of  their  honesty,  and  says  they  have  a  thorough  de« 
testation  of  petty  theft ;  that  he  never  lost  the  most  trifling  arUcle 
of  his  baggage>  but  has  frequently  known  them  seek  for  any 
thing  missing  with  far  more  anxiety  than  he  felt  himself  about 
it ;  and  he  mentions  instances  where,  having  left  things  behind, 
they  ran  after  him  to  restore  them.  There  are,  however,  constant 
feuds  among  themselves,  and  in  their  forays  they  carry  off  from 
each  oth^  all  that  they  can  lay  hands  upon. 

But  we  must  not  follow  our  traveller  further ;  hej  like  Burck- 
bardt,  when  he  gets  among  the  Bedowins,  knows  not  where  to 
stop.  They  are  certaanly  an  interesting  people,  who  have  changed 
little  since  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  Mr.  Wellsted's  details 
about  them  will  gratify  readers  of  many  different  dosses. 


Art.  III.— 1.  Texas.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  H611ey.  pp.  4lO. 
Lexington,  Kentucky.     1836. 

2.  Trip  to  the  West  and  Texas,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Texian 
War.   By  A.  A.  Parker,  Esq.   pp.  380.  Concord,  N.H.  1836. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  on  the  Annexation  ofTexa^ 
to  the  United  States.  By  William  E.  Channing,  D.D.  Bos- 
ton.   1837. 

/^UR  own  internal  difficulties  and  dangers  have  so  naturally, 
^^  but  so  completely,  absorbed  the  public  attention)  that  it  has 
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f«qtnjred  Hotbitlf  Iws  ibM  M  ftMuftl  t^beUldn  in  GAHiMb  imd  th& 
innnilieftl  riik  of  n  ^liiiOh  With  th^  United  8M«»,  td  H^Wttketi  oilf 
mindi  to  attj  qtteiriM  of  foreign  polidy,  or  itideed  to  any  sUbjed 
Which  does  not  alfeot  Hi  immediately  Mid  inter^ly.  The  Sptuiish 
oontett  affords  no  tft^eption  to  thii  g^etal  apMhy.  The  intetest 
which  it  o)«ated^^-or  may  still  eifeate-^lii  hot  only  in  degrre^  wholly 
disprOportimied  to  the  peAi  pfindples  Whieh  ^e  involved  in  that 
contest,  but  the  natfkre  of  the  ihtetest  is  ftlfeogether  dlfierent  f^om 
that  which  in  other  and  better  timet  It  cottld  not  have  failed  to 
excite.  It  i»  neither  the  qnestkm  of  the  Spanish  succession — ^^or 
the  independence  ot  the  Basqtle  provinces — nor  the  extmordinary 
and  perilous  precedents  which  our  Inli'actltm  of  International  law 
might  establisht^-^ior  the  obvious  datiger  that  such  precedents 
might  be  erentually  turned  agahlst  ourselves  in  other  qnaiters, 
that  create  any  public  interest.  It  haS  been  regarded  almost  as 
a  domestk  concern :  the  proceedings  of  the  Member  fbf  PVesi- 
miMter  and  the  fate  of  the  British  Legion  hate  been  the  real 
objeoto  of  anxiety,  and  that>  too,  with  ref^ence  only  to  their  ulti- 
mate efiSscts  on  our  own  inteTnlil  parties  and  affairs. 

But  the  recent  outbreak  in  Canada,  and  the  anxiety  Which  was 
and  is  still  felt  as  to  the  line  which  the  United  States  might,  or  may 
ultimately^  take  in  that  matter,  have.  We  hope,  so  far  awakened  the 
British  pUblic>  that  they  may  be  inclined  to  pay  some  degree  of 
attention  to  questions  Which>  although  hitherto  disregarded,  are  id 
principle,  and  may  soon  be  in  practice,  ritally  important  to  the  colo- 
nial interests,  the  foreign  relations,  and  even  the  internal  prosperity 
of  this  country.  If  the  cabinet  at  WsshingtdU  had  been  So  Short- 
sighted or  so  reckless  of  the  kws  and  rights  of  nations  as  to  hav^ 
imitated  in  Canada  Lord  PalmerstoU's*  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Holland  and,  above  all,  in  Spain--lf  they  had  permitted  flieir 
officers  and  their  Citi^nS  to  form  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and 
had  by  their  naval  power  landed  and  maintained  them  on  a  neutral 
territory,  and  When  necessary  protected  and  Supported  their  mili- 
tary operations  with  a  national  naval  force,  it  is  clear  that  war 
Would  have  been  kindled  between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  that 
Canada,  if  not  wholly  lost,  could  have  been  preserved  only  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money.  In  vain 
Would  Lord  Palmerston  plead  that  the  helping  an  established 
government  against  rebels  could  afford  no  precedent  for  helping* 
rebels  against  an  established  government.  That  excuse  would 
avail  but  littlest  is  false  in  fact  and  still  falser  in  law.  The 
"  •     *    ■  -  —  -» ■  -.-■-•*--^*  >»*■■»■-  ■■  .     ■ 

*  Whea  irib  My  Lord  PiUmeriim,  ire  dd  ft<li  meftn,  of  eoune,  to  diiculpate  his 
eoUeilgues,  Uiough  we  name  him  m  being i  in.  the  fitst  Sad  molt  {iromineiit  degree, 
respousible  for  a  policy  which  England  will  one  d^  rue,  m  certaial/  at  that  therS 
i$  jostit^  in  hetf  eu  or  nttibutiott  oa  eaxth, 
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Spanish  question  of  1B37,  like  the  SpanUh  question  of  1701,  is 
one  of  disputed  succession.     In   1701  our  Whigs  took  the  side  of 
a  Don  Carlos,  who  finally  failed.     In  1837  they  take  part  against 
another  Don  Carlos,  who  may  eventually  sucocMsd ;  but  failure  or 
sfncoen  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  intervention  while  the 
matter  is  in  dispute:  such  statesmen  as  now  hold  the  British 
hefan  know  littie  and  care  less  about  Grotius  or  Pufiiendorf,  but 
they  might  at  least  remember  the  old  Jacobite  verses — 
*  Long  live  our  sovereign  Lord — the  Faith's  defender. 
Long  live  the  King  !  and  down  with  the  Pretender  : 
But  which  Pretender  is  and  which  is  King — 
God  bless  my  soul !  that's  quite  another  thing ! ' 
We  are  not  now  speaking  of  a  state  of  actual  war  existing  be- 
tween two  nations,  in  which  either  may  have  a  rightto  avail  itself 
of  the  assistance  of  rebels  or  Pretenders — ^but  we  view  with  the 
greatest  alarm  such  ^aggressions  as  Lord  Palmerston  has  made  in 
time  of  professed  peace  against  Holla|id  and  Spain, — a  precedent 
the  effect  of  which  we  may,  by  and  by,  feel,  in  Ireland,  and 
which  we  might  have  felt,  which  for  a  season  every  one  feared  that 
we  should  have  felt,  and  which  many  still  fear  that  we  may  be 
made  to  feel,  in  Canada. 

Any  distinction  which  Lord  Palmerston  could  pretend  to  draw 
from  considering  the  Spanish  Carlists  as  rebels  is  not  only,  as  we 
have  said,  utterly  untenable  in  law,  but  it  is,  in  his  mouth,  a 
shameless  inconsistency;  for  the  intervention  agsdnst  Holland  was 
on  exactly  the  contrary  principle,  being  in  favour  of  insurgents, 
and  against — not  merely  an  ally,  but — an  ally  to  whom  we  had 
guaranteed  (assurd  is,  we  believe,  the  expression  of  the  treaties) 
the  possession  of  the  very  territory  against  the  very  power  whom 
we  assisted  in  conquering  it. 

But  if  amongst  the  legists  of  ancient  Europe  Lord  Palmer- 
8ton*s  distinction  would  meet  little  countenance,  it  would  certainly 
have  no  effect  at  all  with  the  United  States  who  had  established 
themselves  by  so  recent  an  insurrection,  suj^rted  by  the  in- 
tervention—justifiable in  law  however  fatal  in  policy — on  thfe 
part  of  old  France  in  favour  of  insurgents.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  recent  crisis  in  Canada  the  United  States  could  not  under  the 
laws  of  nations  hsLYe  imitated  the  British  precedent  of  1701,  or 
the  French  one  of  1775,  without  an  open  declaration  of  hostility  of 
nation  ag^dnst  nation,  to  be  justified  by  such  reasons  or  pretoiees 
as  they  might  assign ;  but  under  the  Palmerston  precedent  that  Re- 
public might  have  done  us  as  much  (if  not  more)  mischief,  without 
so  much  risk  to  herself,  and  probably — considering  the  British 
ministry  with  whom  she  has  to  deal — without  any  risk  at  all.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  obliged  to  pass  a  bill  to  suspend  the  law  both  of 
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England  and  of  natioBB,  and  to  enable  this  great 'country  to  inter-, 
fere  shabbily  and  piratically  where  she  had  no,  pretence  for  opw 
intervention.  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  not  have  had  even  that  pre- 
liminary difficulty  in  his  way ;  the  law  in  his  country  was  in  a  state 
that  would  have  allowed  of  this  surreptitious  interference^  and  the 
temper  of  his  countrymen  on  the  frontier  would  have  spared 
him  all  the  troid>le  which  the  British  govemmait  had  to  raise 
General  Evans's  legion.  Fortunately — ^we  believe  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country  as  well  as  ours — Mr.  Van  !^uren  has 
not  condescended  to  avaU  himself  of  this  legal  excus?>  or  this 
popular  delusion.  He>  indeed^  like  Lord  Palmerston^  introduced 
a  bill  to  alter  the  existing  law ;  but  it  was  in  the  precise  contrary 
direction  of  the  British  legislator's— and  the  Van  Buren-  law 
prohibits  the  very  subterfuge  which  the  Palmerston  law  cre- 
ated.'*' We  acknowledge^  with  shame  on  our  parts,  but  with 
sentiments  of  respectful  approbation  towards  the  Ameiican  govern- 
ment>  a  course  of  conduct  which,  though  in  strict  accordance  with 
international  law,  is  so  very  unlike  the  examples  which  this  country 
has  lately  exhibited  to  astonished  and  disgusted  Europe. 
.  Our  readers  will  see  presently  that  these  observations  on  the 
affairs  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Canada,  are  in  principle  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Texas  controversy  which  we  are 
about  to  introduce  to  their  notice ;  and  they  afford  a  reasonable 
hope,  nay,  an  expectation,  that  the  policy  of  the  American. ca- 
binet may  be,  in  the  important  question  which  has  grown  up  on 
their  southern  frontier,  as  wise^  as  just,  and  as  deserving  the 
approbation  of  mankind^  as  that  which  seems  to  have  been  so  honour- 
ably attempted  on  their  northern  frontier. 

The  case  is  this. 

Texas  is  a  province  of  Mexico,  which  reaches  from  the  Sabine 
River  on  the  east  to  the  Rio  de  la^  Ntieches  on  the  west,  and  from 
the  Red  River,  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico .  on  the  south,  and .  is  stated,  by 
some,  to  be  four  times  the  size  of  Virginia,  and,  by  others,  nine 
times  that  of  Kentucky  (Channing,  p.  25) ;  but  this  must  be  an 
exaggeration.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  considerable  rivers- 
navigable  from  50  to  250  miles  inland — ^which  flow  from  an  ex- 
tensive plateau  of  elevated  prairie,  through  a  wide  alluvial  belt, 
down  to  the  Gulf,  along  which  its  sea-board  extends  above  300 
miles.  The  land-jobbers  by  whom  the  country  is  at  present  held 
as  a  matter  of  speculation,  have  published  the  most  seductive 

*  The  account  of  the  passing  of  this  bill  has  not  yet  reached  us,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  observe  that  it  had  lingered  in  Congress ;  we  look  to  its  ultimate  success 
with  considerable  anxiety,  not  so  much  on  account  of  Canada,  which  is,  we  trust, 
safe,  as  on  that  of  the  character  of  the  United  States,  and  their  gurernmeot. 
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accounts  both  erf  Ibe  IkhI  Id^  eUmate>  ft&d  Ihbiigb  tbeie  ftte  iptty 
hMy  iM>mewbilt  dxftg;gei*iilM,  it  in  undoubtedly  a  region  of  great 
capabilityi  but  it  i«  Jmost  itl  ft  sisite  o^  nature^  bavins  been^  till 
the  retj  retiebt  itumi^tioti  feom  the  United  Stateis  (which  hast 
created  the  }}re««llt  queiitioti),  very  thinly  inhabited  by  umall  and 
scattered  tribed^  whether  Indiahs  ot  MeticafiM,  which  potseued 
neither  the  meatisi  Mt  the  desire  of  eultlratitig  the  tiatuml  adfan-* 
tages  of  the  iknl.  Oui*  readers  will  se<^  ftt  once  that  a  country 
rtius  inclaited  on  two  sides  by  the  United  States,  ot  by  territories 
over  which  these  States  are  gradually  exteilding  themselves— ^Jo 
inadequately  peopled  and  yet  affording  sueh  flatteriUg  prospects 
both  to  agricultural  and  commercial  industry^-^jur  r^ers,  we 
say>  will  see  that  a  Country  so  situated  must  be  ail  object  of  great 
interest,  not  to  Say  teniptation,  to  feven  less  enterprising  neigh- 
bours than  the  back  settlers  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee. 

Political  dircumjitances  cdme  in  aid  of  these  natural  and  local 
affinities.  It  U  unnecessary  to  bewilder  our  readers  with  the  de- 
fails  of  the  tountless  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  have 
desolated,  atid  Still  continue  to  desolate,  Mexico  firt>m  1810  even 
to  the  present  hour.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  lu  the  year  1819^before  the  old  Spanish  authority 
had  been  entirely  overthrown  in  Mexico-^-One  Mr.  Moses  Austin, 
a  mau  of  enterprislug  eharacter,  after  having  failed  in  several  liiinor 
S|jecUlations  iu  the  Old  States,  and  lastly  in  Missouri,  tuhied  his 
thoughts  to  th6  Coloiii^tion  of  thfe  fruitful  wilderness  of  Texas,  and 
began  a  negoeiatiofi  with  the  authorities  at  Mexico  for  the  grant 
of  a  Suitable  location.  This  Moses,  In  Jahuary,  1821,  obtained 
permission  for  the  introduction  and  settlement  of  300  families,  on 
certain  conditions,  rational  in  themselves  and  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all  pafties.  •  But  before  aUy  precised  locatioU  had  been  fixed, 
the  Patriarch  died,  leatitig  to  Bis  soli,  Stephen  Fuller  AUstlft, 
called  sUCdessiirely  Colons  and  General  Austin,  the  duty  of 
accomplishing  his  design.  The  General  set  about  his  work 
With  alacrity  and,  it  seenis,  good  sense.  He  examined  the  whole 
province,  and  finally  filed  his  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Bra20s, 
the  greatest  and  most  Central  rivef  of  the  region.  This  colony 
Ert^pears,  from  the  maps  antiexed  to  two  of  the  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  to  be  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  about  150 
miles  eastward  and  westward,  and  extending  from  ihfe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  inland  about  SOO  miles.  Mr.  Austlu  seems  to  have  been 
— ^at  first,  at  least — a  hand  fide  colonist  i  he  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  his  contract  by  importing  and  settling  some 
hundred  families  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  Has 
successively  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos,  first,  San  Felipe 
de  Auaien,  ihe  destined  capital  of  his  Ookmy^  about  the  centre  of 
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the  grant,  wd  sttbcteqiMttly  fVaskingtM,  about  fi%  mileft  higher 
up,  and  Bmztyria  lower  down,  about  fifteen  or  twentj^  miles  from 
the  Sea.     These  two  last  foundations  seem  to  have  failed. 

While  this  colony  was  advancing,  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish 
voke  altogether,  and  after  two  or  three  revolutions  assumed, 
m  1894,  the  form  of  a  federal  republic,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
United  States^  of  which  Texas^  with  the  province  of  Coahuila 
(adjoining  it  on  the  south-east),  formed  one  of  the  States^  In 
the  consdtutbnal  act  there  is  a  provision  (on  which  thtf  Texatis 
now  rely)  that  the  union  with  Coahuila  was'cmly  ptoidsisnali  until 
Texas  should  acquire  internal  population  and  strength  to  become 
a  separate  state ;  but,  even  admitting  the  fact,  the  meaning  was  not 
a  separate  and  independent  state,  (which  the  Texans  how  affect 
to  be,)  but  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Mexican  federation. 

It  is  here  proper  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  what  the 
condition  of  the  Texas  was  when  Austin  began  his  colonisation* 
In'  truth,  it  was  an  almost  unpeopled  wilderness  t  on  the  western 
frontier  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  St.  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  situated 
on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  boundary  river  de  las 
Nueches,  there  existed  a  small  Mexican  population^  not  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  above  5000  souls ;  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
visited  rather  than  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indians. 

'  The  Carancahuas  inhabited,  formerly^  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast. 
They  were  reputed  to  be  cannibetls  and  very  ferocious*  Hence,  proba- 
bly, the  Spaniards  were  htde  disposed  to  mvade  them,  or  to  visit  the 
country  without  a  strong  military  escort.  Hence  also,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  they  acauired  little  knowledge  of  the  coast ;  and  thus  they 
supplied  the  place  ot  knowledge  with  tales  of  fictitious  horrors.. 

*  The  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  under  Qen.  Austin^  ar- 
rived in  considerable  force  and  were  well  armed.  The  Carancahuas 
were  sufficiently  peaceable  as  long  as  the  setders  remained  in  a  body, 
annoying  them  only  by  begging,  and  stealing  whatever  fell  in  their  way. 
But  when  the  settlers  separated  to  explbre  Sbe  country  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  an  eligible  location,  four  of  the  number  who  werC  left  with 
the  provisions  andbaggage  to  protect  them,  were  killed  by  these  Indians, 
and  their  goods  carried  off. 

*  Thus  nostilitiee  eonitoienced.  The  eolonUts,  ai  this  period,  u^e 
net  sirang  eneugh  to  inflict  the  chastisement  the  Indians  had  provoked^ 
being  unaided  by  a  single  solditr  from  the  gevemment;  and  were  cotn* 
pdl^  to  submit  to  the  insolence  they  could  not  resent  These  vexations 
were  enchured  for  some  years,  when^  at  Jast,  the  number  of  the  oelonists 
being  mudi  increased,  tney  mustered  a  party  of  sixty  riflemen^  to  punish 
them  for  some  murders  they  had  committed.  General  Austin  com- 
manded this  expedition  in  person.  The  result  was  the  slaughter  of  half 
the  tribe.  The  remainder  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Mexican 
Mission  of  La  Bahia.    The  priests  were  ordered  to  turn  them  6ut,  on, 
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pain  of  haviog  the  sanctuary  violated  in  case  of  reftisal.  But  after  mucb 
entreaty  by  the  priests  and  alcade,  a  truce  was  granted  them,  on  condi- 
tion, that  they  should  never  again  cross  the  La  Baca  river,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  colony.  The  alcade  and  priests  became  surety  for  their 
good  behaviour.     This  engagement  they  have  faithfully  kept. 

*  Recently,  the  Mexicans  have  commenced  killing  the  remnant  of 
this  tribe,  for  some  robberies  and  murders  committed  by  them.  The  sur- 
vivors have  crossed  the  La  Baca^  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  to  beg 
the  protection  of  the  colonists,  offering  to  perform  any  kind  of  service  or 
labour*  in  return  for  protection  and  food.  The  people  on  that  frontier 
have,  accordingly,  distributed  them  amongst  their  families  as  servants. 

*  Thus  the  shores  and  bays  of  this  beautiful  region,  in  which  these 
fierce  children  of  the  woods  once  roamed,  free  as  the  lion  of  the  desert, 

_  have  been  transferred  to  other  hands.  From  being  the  rightful  proprie- 
tors of  the  domain,  they  have  become  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  their  invaders. 

*  There  are  remnants  of  several  other  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Wacco», 
Tawackannies,  Caddos,  Tankaways,  Lepans,  &c.,  which  still  exist  in 
Texas,  but  of  too  little  note  to  merit  particular  notice.  They  are  either 
too  few  in  number  to  be  formidable,  or  so  far  civilized  as  to  provide  well 
for  themselves  without  disturbing  others. 

*  The  Cushatees  are  most  worQiy  of  notice.  They  have  their  villages 
on  the  Trinity  River ;  their  houses  are  well  constructed^  and  their  fields 
well  cultivated.  They  have  good  stocks  of  horses  and  cattle^  use  culi- 
nary  utensils^  and  are  hospitable  to  strangers.  In  Autumn,  when  their 
crops  are  laid  by,  they  range  the  country  in  small  parties,  to  procure  a 
winter's  stock  of  Venison  and  bear's  meat,  leaving  their  villages  often 
without  a  single  individual  to  protect  them.  They  are  few  in  number 
and  quite  friendly.  When  among  the  setttements,  they  conduct  ihem- 
selves  with  great  propriety y  and  toaow  the  difference  between  a  wild  hog 
and  one  that  has  a  mark  on  his  ear.* — Texas^  pp.  158 — 161. 

This,  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  is  extracted  from  the 
work  which  bears  in  its  title  page  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Austia 
HoUey,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  give  the  most  favourable 
prospect  of  the  new  country,  and  to  induce  the  immigration  of 
settlers  from  the  United  States.  We  must  say,  that  coloniza- 
tion to  be  purchased  by  such  injustice  and  cruelty  as  is  practised 
on  these  poor  Indians,  instead  of  being  an  honour  to  the  Ameri- 
can name,  is  an  indelible  disgrace ;  and  we  much  wonder  that  in 
the  eloquent  exposure  which  Dr.  Channing  has  made  of  the 
whole  proceedings  of  his  countrymen  on  Texas,  this  subject  has 
not  received  his  marked  disapprobation; — ^particularly  when  we 
have  evidence  (both  here  and  from  other  sources),  that  by  judicious 
management  and  kindness,  these  poor  people  might  be  eventually 
civilized  and  restored  to  the  rank  and  rights  of  human  creatures  : —  . 
but  the  pursuit  of  this  question  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our 
present  object,  and  we  must  return  to  the  progress  of  the  coloni- 
zation. Our 
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Our  readerg  need  not  be  told  what  a  spirit  of  speculation,  par- 
ticularly in  land^  exists  in  the  United  States^  and  they  will  not 
wonder  that  the  tidings  of  Austin's  grant  excited  amongst  his 
roving  countrymen  a  strong  appetite  for  similar  slices  of  the 
Texan  territory.  In  the  confusion  and  weakness  in  which  the 
struggles  of  various  factions  involved  the  Mexican  federation,  it  is, 
not  surprising  that  the  occasional  inroads  and  temporary  settle- 
ments of  the  predatory  intruders  on  so  distant  and  tmprofitable  a 
province,  should  meet  little  resistance  or  even  notice :  but  the 
usurpation  soon  assumed  a  more  systematic  and  formidable  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  distraction  and  impotence  of  the  general  government, 
the  provincial  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  assumed,  con- 
trary (as  it  is  stated)  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  federation, 
the  sovereign  power  of  granting  away  the  unoccupied  lands— that 
is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  province ;  and  they  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise this  usurped  power  in  the  most  improvident  manner,  and  as 
it  seems,  for  the  most  illegal  and  fraudulent  purposes.  We  find  by 
the  maps  before  mentioned,  that  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  covered  by  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  grants — larger 
than  so  many  English  counties — made  to  individuals.  The  local 
works  before  us  dSford  no  clue  to  toe  means  by  which  these  enor- 
mous grants  were  obtained;  but  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  general  government  against  the  members  of  the  provincial 
legislature  tend  to  confirm  the  a  priori  natural  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  corrupt  personal  traffic*  One  case  only  has  been  brought 
to  light,  and  this  disclosure  has  probably  happened  because  the 
transaction  was  not  with  an  individual,  but  wiUi  a  company — but 
more  of  this  presently. 

But  these  grants,  originally  unjustifiable,  have  been  since  prac- 
tically abused,  to  a  degree  that  would  have  invalidated  them,  even 
had  their  origin  been  legitimate.  They  were  in  form,  at  least, 
similar  to  that  which  the  Mexican  government  had  made  to  Moses 
Austin — that  is,  they  were  not  of  the  absolute  property;!  but  of 
rights  to  be  confirmed  by  occupancy — and  not  granted  to  indi- 
vidual settlers  in  detail,  but  were  conceded  to  an  undertaker  or 
manager,  technically  called  the  Empresario — on  condition  that 
he  should  introduce — within  a  stated  time,  and  to  a  stipulated 
number — an  immigrant  population,  adequate  to  the  gradual  colo- 
nization of  the  whole ;  to  which  was  added,  of  course,  the  general 
proviso  of  obedience  and  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  Mexico. 

It  turns  out  that  all  these  Empresarios — still  so  called,  though 
they  seem  to  have  merged  the  duties  of  that  character  in  the 
assumed  rights  of  absolute  possessors — are,  Americans  of  the 
United  States,  with  two  exceptions — one  an  Italian,  the  other  a 

native 
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native  of  Yucatan — ^wbo  took  an  stctive  part  in  the  revolutioiiary 
strufgles  in  Mexico,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, found  refuge  and  a  principality  in  Texas,  But  it  does 
not  api)ear  that  any  one  single  Texan,  nor  even  any  native  of  the 
adjoining  provinces,  has  had  any  share  in  this  wholesale  and 
retail  partition  of  their  country,.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  clue 
as  to  the  means  by  which  '  Cameron ' — '  Beale ' — '  MeMulUn ' — 
'  M<;Gloyne  '— 

•  And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these ' 
obtained  possessions  larger  than  Yorkshire  or  Wales.  But  bj 
whatever  mysterious  intrigues  these  matters  were  arranged^  it 
soon  became  notorious  that  the  whole  speculation — subsequent  to 
Austin's  first  grant-r*,was  founded  in  fraud,  and  that  an  extensive 
system  of  land-jobbing  was  the  immediate  olgect  of  the  parties. 

*  It  became  a  matter  of  greedy  speculation  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  many  of  the  empresa^rioSy  forgetting  the  contingent  character  of 
th^  own  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  their  future 
colonists  were  to  receive  aUotments  of  land,  proceeded  at  once  to  make 
out  scrip,  whieh  has  been  sold  in  the  Unitea  States  to  an  incalculable 
amount,  fn  addition  to  this,  we  are  informed  on  the  best  authority, 
that  the  manufaotuTe  of  land-titles,  haviug  no  foundation  whatever,  has 
been  carried  on  as  a  regular  business.  ,  « . .  .  It  is  not  haiaiding  too 
much  to  say  that  millions  have  "be^n  expended  in  the  Southern  and 
South'- west^-n  States.  Texas,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as  a  prey  for 
land-speculators  within  its  own  borders  and  in  the  United  States,  To 
show  the  scale  on  which  this  kind  of  plunder  has  be^n  carried  on,  i^ 
may  be  stated,  that  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  m  open  viol^ 
Hon  of  the  laws  of  Mexico,  were  induced  by  a  company  of  lania^ 
sp^ulators,  never  distinctly  known,  to  grant  them,  in  consideration  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  [aoout  4000/.],  the  extent  of  fot^r  hundred 
square  leagues  of  the  public  land.  This  transaction  was  disavowed, 
and  the  grant  annulled,  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  led  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  local  legislature  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  governor, 
Viesca.  And  yet  this  unauthorized,  and  perhaps  eorrupt  grant  of  public 
lands,  formed  the  basis  of  new  speculation  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip 
was  formed ;  and^  according  to  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  four  hundred  leagues  became,  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, as  ?aany  thousands,* — Channing,  pp.  H,  12. 

The  proceedings  of  the  general  government  of  Mexico  to  defeat 
these  enormous  frauds  afforded  the  first  excuse  for  the  revolt  of 
the  Texan  colonists ;  but  as  yet  they  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  caution  and  semblance  of  legality.  Their  first 
step  was  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  tie — slight  as  it  was — which 
umted  them  to  JMexico  by  their  union  with  Coahuila;  and 
General  Austin  proceeded  to  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, to  advocate  the  separation  of  these  provinces,  and  the 
admission  of  Texas  to  the  Mexic^m  Congress  as  a  separate 

State. 
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State*  Tbi$  detntud^tbe  popvlatioo  of  TexM  \mng  at  Hx^ 
time  of  the  ipsurrection  no  mora  than  iQfiOQ»  pf  all  race» 
and  coloiirs,  iQcluding  womm  a»il  cbUdren  (Chroming,  p*  8) 
—he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain;  and  he  wrote  home  to 
bis  friends  to  inform  them  that  he  had  failed  in  the  negociation^ 
and  that  Texas  must  therefore  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands 
and  erect  itself  into  a  separate  gpyernment.  One  of  these  letters 
came  to  the  knowledge  gf  the  general  government,  and  Austin, 
who  was  then  on  his  way  homewardi  was  arrested  on  a  char^  of 
high  treason  for  this  attempt  to  dismember  the  Republic,  This 
occurred  in  October,  1834,  While  all  these  things  were  in  pro* 
gress,  Mexico  itself  was  suffering  under  a  series  of  revolutions  and 
a  succession  of  ephemeral  governments,  and  the  states  of  Texas 
and  Coahuila,  in  addition  to  the  general  disors^anization.  were 
distracted  bj  local  dissensions,  revolts,  and  invasions.  In  short, 
the  whole  region  was  in  a  state  of  complicated  confusion  and 
misery.  In  1834  General  Don  Lopez  de  Santa  Annau.  who  had 
for  some  years  played  a  disty^guished  part  in  these  disturbances, 
taking  all  sides  in  turns,  but  who  latterly  had  been  the  head  of 
the  liberal  party,  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mexi- 
can Federation ;  but  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he,  naturally 
enough,  repudiated  the  disorganizing  principles  by  which  be  had 
risen  to  power>  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  Strong  and  cmhal 
government  at  the  expense  of  the  Federative  svstem.  This 
change  from  Federalism  to  CentraKsmj^  as  Santa  Anna's  system 
is  now  called,  though  effected  under  the  sanction  of  a  National 
Congressj  was  opposed  by  various  revolts  of  the  Federalists,  whe 
formed  two  or  tlu-ee  different  armies— all  of  wfaich*  however*  were 
defeated  by  a  succession  of  victories  obtained  by  Santa  Anna 
over  all  his  rivals.  But  the  remote  province  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas  still  held  out*  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  made  the  extravagant  sale  of  the  400  square 
leagues  of  land,  which  not  only  alarmed  the  general  govern; 
ment,  but  had  dissatisfied  the  colonists  themselves-r-«(Texa9^ 
p.  331) — who,  we  suppose,  did  not  like  to  sec?  a  cowpai^  brought 
into  competition  with  their  individual  projects,  A  government 
force  was  therejbre  despatched  against  Coahuila*  which  dis* 
solved  the  legislature,  and  forced  the  governor  to  take  refuge 
in  Texas,  which  had  now  thrown  off  sdl  obedience  to  the  cen^ 
tral  authority.  In  August  or  September,  183^,  Austin,  who, 
after  having  been  for  a  time  a  close  prisoner^  had  been  lat- 
terly let  out  on  bond  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  was  unconditionally  released  by  Santa  Anna,  and  sent 
with  a  conciliatory  messnge  to  the  Texan  insuigents;  but,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  this  step  only  encouraged  the  revolt, 

which 
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which  now  asstoned  a  general,  and  began  to  affect  a  national  cha- 
racter. *  Every  voice '  of  the  Convention  which  Austin  had 
assembled  to  hear  Santa  Anna's  overtures  'was  raised  without 
hesitation  for  war  I '  Austin  himself  was  declared  commander- 
in-chief,  and  on  the  23rd  September,  1 835,  he  set  out  from  his 
own  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Austen  to  attack  the  seat  of  the  state 
government,  Bexar,  at  the  head  of  the  ^  Texan  army,^  amounting 
to  700  men.  'The  first  blow  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  struck 
on  the  28th  September,  at  Gonzales — thence  called  the  Lexington 
of  Texas.*  (Texas,  p.  335.)  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that 
this  formal  declaration  of  independence  and  this  hostile  move- 
ment took  place  a  few  days  before  the  final  acceptation  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  constitution  called  Centralism,  against 
which  the  insurrection  professed  to  be  mainly  directed.  The 
general  government  had  previously  sent  an  '  army  *  of  400  men 
(armies  here  would  be  c^led  battalions  in  Europe)  to  garrison 
the  two  fortified  posts  of  Bexar  and  Goliad,  and  to  maintain 
order  on  the  western  border.  The  centre  and  east  were  quite 
beyond  any  Mexican  control.  This  force  was  easily  defeated — 
Goliad  was  taken  in  October  by  a  Texan  force  of  fifty-two 
men,  Bexar  surrendered  in  December,  and  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  out  of  Texas  altogether. 

These  events  obliged  Santa  Anna  to  bestir  himself,  and  in 
February,  1836,  he  set  out  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
1000  men,  to  restcnre  the  Mexican  authorities.  On  the  6th 
March  he  retook  Bexar  by  assault,  and  the  Texan  garrison  under 
Colonel  Travers  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  and  amongst  them 
the  celebrated  Cohnel  Crockett,  the  Kentucky  adventurer,  whom, 
we  dare  say,  most  of  our  readers  have  hitherto  believed  to  be  a 
fabulous  personage. 

After  the  capture  of  Bexar,  Santa  Anna  advanced  with  a 
force  of  about  1 500  men  and  one  twelve-pounder  to  the  river  San 
Jacinto,  on  the  western  side  of  Austin's  Colony,  where  he  met 
the  Texan  army  under  General  Houston — (Austin  himself  had 
gone  into  the  United  States  to  endeavour  to  raise  men  and 
money).  Here  on  the  21st  April  was  fought  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  Santa  Anna  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  his  army  utterly 
destroyed.  Santa  Anna  had  run  a  long  career  of  victory,  and 
was  a  kind  of  Mexican  Napoleon,  but  he  found  the  Anglo- 
Americans  made  of  much  sterner  stuff  than  those  over  whom  he 
had  been  used  to  triumph.  When  we  recollect,  however,  that  he 
had,  even  by  his  enemy's  account,  only  1500  men  and  one  gun, 
we  should  not  feel  much  surprise  that  so  small  a  body  should  be 
defeated  by  an  army,  which  General  Houston  describes  in  the 
following  manner : — 

*At 
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*  At  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  ordered  the  officers  of 
the  Texan  Army  to  parade  their  respective  commands.  .  .  .  Our  troops 
paraded  with  alacrity  and  spirit,  ^nd  were  anxious  for  the  contest.  .  .  . 
Our  situation  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  making  the  arrangements 
preparatorv  to  the  attack,  without  exposing  our  designs  to  the  enemy. 
The  Isi  Hegimenty  commanded  hy  Colonel  Burleson,  was  assigned  the 
centre.  The  2nd  Regiment^  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sherman, 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Army.  The  Artillery ^  under  the  special 
command  of  Colonel  Oeoffge  W.  Herkley,  inspector- general,  was  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  Ist  regiment;  and  four  companies  of  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Millard,  sustained 
the  Artillery  upon  the  right  Our  Cavalry^  commanded  hy  Colonel 
Mirabau  B.  Lamar,  placed  on  our  extreme  right,  completed  our  line.' — 
Texas^  pp.  358-9. 

But,  when  stripped  of  General  Houston's  strategic  verbiage,  it 
turns  oat  that  the  *  Artillery^  was  two  six-pounders — the  'Cavalry 
6i  men  only,  and  the  entire  of  the  Infantry  of  all  the  enume- 
rated oompittues  and  regiments  only  700 — all  ranks  included. 
Though  we  smile  at  the  grandiloquence  of  the  General,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  gallantry  of  the  handful  of  Anglo-American  ad- 
venturers who  composed  the  Texan  Army.  This  victory  settled 
the  question  between  Mexico  and  Texas — for  two  or  three  years 
at  least;  and  the  latter  now  boldly  inscribes  on  her  victorious 
banner  the  word  '  independence  ;'  but  that  banner  displays  also 
the  very  significant  bearings  of  '  an  indefinite  number  of  stripes , 
with,  in  the  upper  canton,  a  siftgle  star'' — that  single  star  evi- 
dently aspiring  to  be  united  with  the  constellation  in  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.'^ 

In  fact,  the  entire  army  which  won  the  battle  of  the  San  Jacinto, 
and  the  whole  people  which  call  themselves  Texans,  aie  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Anglo-American  adventurers,  of  whom  a  very 
few — ^namely,  the  original  settlers  on  Austin's  Colony — appear  to 
us  to  have  any  even  colourable  settlement  in  Texas,  or  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  to  the  name  of  Texans — much  less  any  right  to 
erect  the  country,  which  they  have  illegally  occuiHed,  into  an 
indepaident  state.  This,  which  perhaps  is  already  clear  enoij^h 
fjrom  the  for^^ing  narrative,  will  be  rendered  unquestionable  by 
two  or  three  details.  In  the  first  place  stands  the  fact  that  almost 
every  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  territory  of  Texas  are  Anglo- 
Americans — Aere  is  not  one  native  of  the  soil  amongst  them.  In 
the  nest  place,  we  cannot  find  in  the  lists  of  officers  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  army,    nor  in  the  ranks  of   the   army, 

*  In  ihQ  uimerican  Mmanaek  for  this  year,  the  inde]>endent  state  of  Texas  is 
honoured  with  the  same  degree  of  detailed  notice  and  in  the  same  form  as  the 
States  of  the  Union — in  fact,  on  the  face  of  this  publication  it  looks,  at  first  sight, 
St  if  the  anuezatiou  had  been  idready  perpetrated. 

VOL.  LXi.  NO.  cxxii.         '        z  a  single 
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A  nngle  name  wfaidi  is  not  cUvly  Anglo- AmeiicatL  TyrcQy, 
when  CdcMiel  Timbers  was  besieged  in  Bexar,  he  issued  a  pit>^ 
clamation  :-^ 

*  To  the  People  in  Texas,  and  cM  Americans  in  the  World. 

•  Fellow-citizens  and  compatriots  ! — I  am  besieged  by  a  thousand  or 
more  of  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna.  ...  I  have  answered  the 
summons  with  a  cannon  shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from  the 
walls.  /  shadl  never  surrender  or  retreat :  then  T  call  on  you,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  of  patriotism,  and  of  everything  dear  to  the  American 
character,  to  come  to  our  aid  with'  all  dispatch.' — Texas^  p.  349. 
And,  finally*  it  appears  that  the  army  was  composed  not  merely 
of  regular  settlers,  but  in  a  great  proportion  of  volunteers  ixoai 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  came  ad  hoc  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  scramble — not  for  acres  but — for  square  leagues. 
Of  the  mode  in  which  these  bands  were  collected,  and  the  system 
in  which  they  proceeded,  we  shall  give  some  account  from  the 
admission  of  the  Texan  advocates  themselves : — 

*  We  have  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of  volunteers  from  the 
United  States  had  gone  to  Texas,  to  aid  the  people  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  Three  companies,  numbering  more  than  five  hundred 
men,  went  from  New  Orleans.  Cincinnati,  Natchez,  and  Mobile,  each 
furnished  a  company.  And  travellers  state  that  they  met  small  parties 
«f  vohmteers,  continually  on  the  road,  hurrying  on  to  assist  the  Texans. 
Many  of  these  arrived  in  time  to  be  of  much  service  in  the  last  cam- 
paign ;  but  one  company,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  portion  of  them»  were  detained  on  the  way ;  and^  probably, 
have  not  arrived  in  Texas*  This  party  was  Colonel  Stanley's  regiment 
of  volunteers,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  men.  They  started 
from  New- York  in  the  brig  Madawaska,  about  the  middle  of  November. 
Afrer  ten  days'  sail,  they  found  themselves  among  the  Bahama  banks 
and  islands.  The  captain  of  the  brig,  never  having  sailed  the  route 
before,  became  bewildered  among  the  islands.  At  length  he  made  a 
harbour  at  the  island  of  Eleutheray  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore  containing 
seventeen  men.  On  the  island  they  found  the  inhabitants  to  consist 
principally  of  blacks.  Having  indulged  themselves  pretty  freely  in 
spirits,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  rather  weak  and  ignorant,  they  com- 
menced hostflities  upon  their  effects,  such  as  fowls,  pigs,  Indian  meal, 
&c.,  and  80  terrified  the  people,  that  they  would  do  whatever  they 
required.  They  commanded  them  with  loaded  pistols  at  their  heads, 
and  threatened  them  with  instant  death  if  they  disobeyed.  This  indis^ 
creet  .conduct  of  course  occasioned  an  excited  feeling,  on  being  made 
known  at  the  English  naval  station  at  Nassau,  and  two  gim-ships  were 
immediately  sent  in  pursuit,  with  strict  orders  to  board  and  put  all  to 
death,  if  any  resistance  was  made.  After  cruising  about  a  week,  one 
of  the  ships  came  up  with  the  Madawaska,  and  made  them  all  prisoners, 
on  a  charge  of  piracy.  They  were  carried  into  the  port  of  Nassau  in 
New  Providence,  and  there  put  in  prison.  In  the  comrse  of  a  week  the 
matter  was  fully  investigated,  which  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  all  but 
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Colonel  Stanley  and  ten  others^  who  were  detained  to  nwait  thebr  trial 
for  felony.  The  result  of  this  trial  is  not  now  known ;  bat,  if  found 
guilty,  the  punishment  by  the  English  laws  it  known  to  be  scrcfe/— 
Trip  to  the  West.    Appendi^t,  pp.  347-349. 

A  bolder  and  more  fatal  pirat;j  was  attempted  by  a  person  who 
IS  called  General  Mexia : — 

*  On  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1835,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
chiefly  Americans,  embarked  at  New  Orleans  on  board  the  schooner 
Manr  Jane  for  Texas.  It  was  understood  that  this  vessel  had  been  char- 
tered by- a  committee,  to  convey  immigrants  to  that  country,' — p.  346 ; 

but  instead  of  sailing  for  Texas,  they  crossed  the  Gulf,  acnd, 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Tampico,  seized  with- 
out opposition,  a  fort,  which  might  have  defended  the  entrance ; 
bat  on  advancing  with  the  intention  of  taking  and  plundering  the 
town,  they  were  repulsed,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  assailants  made 
prisoners,  who  were  subsequently  tried  by  martial  law,  and  exe- 
cuted, as,  what  they  undoubtedly  were — pirates.  This  execution 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most  indignant  and  inflamma- 
tory complaints  of  the  Texan  party  in  America.  Not  being  able 
to  deny  the  facts  of  the  case,  nor  to  impugn  the  strict  legality  of  tbe 
execution,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  excite  compajssion  for  the  in- 
dividual sufferers^  by  pretending  that  they  were  trepanned  into  tbe 
attack  on  Tampico,  and  that  they  were  taken  prisoners  when  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  the  enterprise  into  which  they  had  been 
inveigled.  The  day  before  their  execution,  they  made,  or  are 
said  to  have  made,  a  protest  against  their  trial,  in  which,  of  course, 
they  state  their  own  case  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Of 
this  statement,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Austin's  work  in  ex- 
tenso  (p.  345),  the  following  sunmaary  is  given  by  Mr.  Parker : — 
'  General  Mexia  and  his  staff  were  on  board  this  vessel :  but  no  inti- 
mation was  given  to  the  passengers  that  the  vessel  had  any  other  desti- 
nation than  the  Texas,  until  they  arrived  off  the  port  of  Tampico.  They 
were  then  told,  by  Captain  Hawkins,  one  of  General  Mexia's  aids,  that 
the  object  was  to  capture  Tampico,  and  the  passengers  were  urged  to 
join  the  general's  standard.  About  fifty  only,  most  of  whom  were 
French  and  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  were  induced  to  join  his  standard. 
A  steam-boat  took  the  vessel  in  tow,  but,  in  attempting  to  run  into  port  in 
the  night,  they  both  struck  the  north  breakers.  In  this  critical  situation, 
efforts  were  made  to  land  the  passengers,  which  at  much  risk  was  at 
lengdi  effected,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  surrendered  without  an  at- 
tack. Arms  and  ammunition  were  then  tendered  to  the  party.  Same 
took  them  from  curiosity^  some  from  necessity,  and  others  on  compul-- 
sion."* — [What  difference  they  saw  between  necessity  and  compulsion  is 
not  stated.] — '  Most  of  the  Americans,  on  account  of  the  deception 
practised  upon  them,  in  landing  at  Tampico  instead  of  Texas,  were 
determined  not  to  fight,  but  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  the  first 
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opportunity.  The  next  day,  the  party,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  marched  to  attack  the  town  ;  hut  meeting  with  a  wanner 
reception  than  they  expected,  the^  retreated  to  the  fort  Here  they 
foimd  about  thirty  miaaing — all  but  two  or  three  having  deserted  on 
the  retreat  The  general,  deeming  it  advisable  to  leave  the  place,  em- 
barked with  his  men  on  board  the  schooner  Halcyon,  bound  to  Brazoria, 
in  Texas.  The  deserters  were  taken  prisoners  the  next  day  by  a  com- 
pany of  horse,  and  imprisoned.  After  remaining  in  prison  about  a 
month,  they  were  tried  by  a  court-martial :  and  although  all  these  facts 
appeared  at  the  trial,  they  were  all  condemned  to  be  shot ! ' — pp.  345-6. 

To  this  Mr.  Parker  adds : — 

*  The  sentence  of  death  was  promulgated  to  these  hapless  victims  of 
treachery  on  ^  afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  at  sunrise  the  succeeding 
Monday,  which  was  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  they  were  all 
brought  out  of  prison  and  shot!  Twenty-eight  men,  many  of  them 
mere  youths,  in  a  distant  laud,  far  away  ^om  friends,  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  butchered  in  cold  blood !  Humanity  recoils  at '  the  perpetration 
of  such  barbarous  deeds  as  this.  Such  summary  proceedings,  dictated 
by  savage  vengeance,  cannot,  on  any  ground,  be  either  justified  or 
excused.* — Trip  to  the  Westy  pp.  346,  347. 

Our  readers  will  recogmse  in  Mr.  Parker's  tirade,  the  spirit 
which  dictated  the  false  and  furious  complaints  of  the  recent 
capture  of  the  Caroline,  at  Navy  Island.  If  these  poor  people 
were  victims  of  treachery,  it  was  the  treachery  of  their  own 
leaders — and  if  people  will  take  arms  and  ammunition,  and  pro- 
ceed to  rob  and  plunder  unoffending  parties,  they  must  suffer  the 
penalty — ^nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  complaint  against  the 
proceedings  as  too  summary : — they  might,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  have  been  executed  on  the  spot — instead  of  which  they 
had  a  month  to  prepare  for  trial — a  trial,  against  the  fairness  qf 
whidh  no  imputation  is  raised — and  the  interval  between  sentepce 
and  execution  (if  execution  were  to  follow  at  all)  was  not  un- 
usually short.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  original  design  for 
which  a  steam-boat  had  been  previously  despatched  ? — can  any  one 
believe  that  such  adventurers  lake  arms  from  curiosity  ?  and  while 
we  lament  the  fate  of  the  offenders,  we  must  not  forget  the  thou- 
sands of  innocent  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages  who  would  pro- 
bably have  perished  if  they  had  succeeded  in  storming  the  town. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  case,  not  only  because  it  shows  the  true 
character  of  the  system  by  which  the  Texas  has  been  severed 
from  Mexico,  but  because  it  affords  a  case  so  exactly  similar  in 
its  principles  to  the  attacks  still  threatened  upon  oiu:  Canadian 
frontier  by  Generals  Rensellair  and  Sutherland,  and  their  followers, 
whojse  curiosity  has  induced  them  not  only  to  accept  arms  offered 
to.  them,  but  to  help  themselves  from  dep6ts  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  Washington. 

But  although  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  has  enabled  Texas  to 
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achieve  a  present  independence,  it  is  clear^  and  to  none  clearer 
than  to  the  Texan  adventurersr  themselves,  that  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  a  stale,  the  population  of  which  does  not — even 
now,  and  by  the  most  partial  accounts — ^exceed  65,000  persons  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  (American  Almanack,  1838,  p.  262,;  must  be 
very  precarious ; — and  that  all  the  interests  created  and  so  exten- 
sively spread  over  the  United  States  by  the  land  jobbers  and 
speculators  in  Texan  scrip  cannot  hold  good,  whether  Mexican  law 
resume  its  authority,  or  the  lawless  adventurers  of  Texas  be  left  to 
scramble  amongst  themselves  for  territorial  plunder.  The  whole, 
therefore,  of  '  the  Texans  ''who  have  obtained  the  grants,  and  the 
great  body  in  the  United  States  who  have  speculated  in  ihem,  are 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  admission  o{  Texas  into  the  Union^ 
which  would  at  once  relieve  them  from  all  apprehension  from  the 
side  of  Mexico,  and  would  l^;alise  their  now  fraudulent  posses- 
sions, by  giving  all  authority  over  the  territory  to  the  IVaiihington 
legislature — that  is,  to  themselves. 

To  this  scheme,  founded  in  robbery  and  prosecuted  in  fraud, 
ihe  weightiest  authorities  in  the  Union  are  strongly  and  rationally 
opposed.  Miss  Martineau  herself  was  taught  to  call  '  the  stealing 
of  Texas  the  most  high-handed  theft  of  modem  times.'  (vol.  i. 
p.  106.)  Foremost  in  this  respectable  opposition  is  the  high  au- 
thority of  Doctor  Channing,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  examines 
with  critical  justice,  and  refutes  by  unanswerable  reasons,  all  the 
pretences  under  which  the  Texans  justify  their  revolt  from 
Mexico  and  solicit  their  reception  into  the  Union — and  he  adds 
some  most  powerful  considerations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  themselves  against  the  proposed  annexation. 

Doctor  C banning  is  so  considerable  a  name  that  we  shall  not 
feel  ourselves  obliged  to  follow  the  detail  of  facts  or  the  reasonings 
by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions.  These  facts  and  reasonings 
are  irrefragable ;  but  for  the  English  reader  it  will  be  isufficient  to 
quote  the  issues  to  which  a  judge  so^ impartial  and  so  intelligent 
brings  the  question  in  discussion. 

Wherever  there  is  a  revolt  the  insurgents  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  allege  grievances,  and  will  conceal  the  designs  of  personal 
cupidity  under  an  aflfected  zeal  for  public  rights  and  the  liberties 
of  their  country.     So  have  the  Texans. 

'  But  I  ask  you.  Sir,'  says  Dr.  Channing  to  Mr.  Clay — 

*  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your  deliberate  conviction,  that 
Mexico,  from  the  beginning  of  her  connexion  with  the  colonists,  has 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ?  But  allowing  that  the  violent 
means  used  by  Mexico  for  enforcing  her  authority,  were  less  provoked 
than  we  believe  them  to  have  been,  did  not  Uie  Texans  enter  the 

country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  c<mdition  ?     In  swearing 

allegiance  to  such  a  state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their  chance  of 
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the  evils,  tlmmgh  wlaA  it  mutt  have  been  expected  to  pass  in  its  wav 
to  firm  and  free  institutions  ?  ....  *  Some  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Texans  justify  their  conflict  for  independence  are  so  glaringly  de- 
ficient in  truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of  every 
defence  set  up  for  their  revolt.*— i-CAanmn^,  p.  7. 

These  minor  grievances  he  easily  refutes,  and  then  proceeds  tp 
examine  the  grand  grievance  of  centralism — which,  although  it 
did  not  occur  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  original  dis- 
turbance>  and  was  not  finally  settled  till  after  the  •revolt  had 
actually  broken  out,  is  now  dwelt  upon  as  the  main  justification 
of  that  revolt: — 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes  of  Toxas,  witf  the  change 
of  the  Mexican  government  firom  a  federal  to  a  central  or  consolidated 
form.  But  this  change,  however  violently  brought  about,  was  ratified 
by  the  national  congress  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican  people.  The  decree  of 
congress  introducing  this  **  reform  "  of  the  national  mstitutions  declares 
the  system  of  government  "  republican,  popular,  and  representative,"  • 
uid  provides  all  the  organs  by  which  sudi  a  government  is  characterized. 
What  also  deserves  our  consideration  in  estimating  this  measure  is,  that 
the  whde  history  of  Mexico  has  proved  the  necessity  of  substituting  a 
central  for  a  fediaral  government  Liberty  and  order  can  be  reconciled 
fui4  pvetaCTved  in  that  country  by  no  process  but  by  the  introdtction  of 
more  simple  and  efficient  institutions.  And  yet  the  Texans,  a  handful 
of  strangers,  (at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrectioQ  about  twenty 
thousand,  including  men,  women,  and  children,)  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  bemuse  the  government  was  changed  by  a  nation  of  nine  millions 
without  their  consent.* — Charming ^  pp.  7,  8. 

Having  considered  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Texans,  be 
proceeds  to  explain  '  the  real  and  great  causes  of  the  revolt :' — 

'  These  are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to  need  no  minute  exposition, 
tile  first  great  cause  was  the  unbounded,  unprincipled  spirit  of  land 
speculation,  which  so  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  easily  kindled  in  mul* 
titudes  in  tbe  United  States,  where  this  mode  of  gambling  is  too  com- 
mon a  vice.  Large  grants  of  land  in  Texas  were  originally  made  to 
individuals,  chiefly  citizens  of  our  country,  who,  in  many  cases^  trans- 
ferred their  claims  to  joint-stock  companies  in  some  of  our  cities.' — 
Channing^  p.  1 0. 

Then  follows  the  story  we  have  already  given  of  the  grants  to 
the  Empresarios.Xo  which  Dr,  Channmg  adds : — 

*  In  consequence  of  these  lawless  proceedings,  great  numbers  in  this 
country  and  Texas  h^ve  nominal  titles  to  land,  which  can  only  be  sub- 
stantiated- by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  general  congress  o( 
Mexico,  and  are,  of  consejiuence,  directly  and  strongly  interested  in 
severing  this  province  from  the  Mexican  confederacy,  Texan  inde- 
mmdence  can  alone  legalise  the  mighty  frauds  of  the  land  speculator. 
Texas  must  be  wreirted  from  the  country  to  which  she  owes  allegiance 
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tbat  hex  toil  may  past  into  the  binds  of  oheatiog  and  cheated  foreignora. 
We  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Te^an  oauift 
was  embraced  in  the  United  States.  From  this  country  the  great  im- 
pulse has  been  giyen  to  the  Texan  reyolution  ;  and  a  principal  motive 
has  been  the  unappeasable  hunger  fbr  Texan  land.  An  interest  in  that 
soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious^  has  been  spread  over  our  country. 
Thus  **the  generous  zeal  for  freedom,"  which  has  stirred  and  armed 
so  many  of  our  citizens  to  fight  for  Texas,  turns  out  to  be  a  passion  for 
unrighteous  spoil.* — Charming,  p.  12. 

This  was,  in  £act^  the  first  and  sole  object ;  but  out  of  it  ha» 
grown  a  subsidiary  matter  of'  still  greater  and  more  extensive  im- 
portance— one  which  affects  not  Texas  singly,  but  the  United 
States — and  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  the  European 
powers,  and  eventually  mankind  i-^-* 

^  I  pfooeed  to  anolber  cause  of  the  revolt ;  and  ibis  was»  the  reaohi- 
tbn  to  throw  Teupoi  open  to  slavelioldert  and  slaves.  Maxieo,  at  the 
momoat  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  gave  a  noble  testimony  of 
'her  loyalty  to  free  principles,  by  decreeing,  *^that  no  person  thereaJto 
should  be  bean  a  slave,  or  introduced  as  such  into  the  Mexican  States  ;- 
that  all  slaves  then  held  should  receive  stipulated  wages»  and  be  tabjeot 
to  no  punishment  but  <m  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magistrate.''  Tka 
subsequwt  acts  of  the  government  carried  out  fiilly  these  constitotioBal 
provisions.  It  is  matt^  of  deep  grief  and  humiliation^  that  the  emi^ 
grants  from  tins  country,  whilst  boasting  of  superior  oivilisatkm,  refused 
to  second  this  honourable  policy^  intended  to  ^  limits  to  one.of  the 
greatest  social  evils 

*  This  settled,  hivincible  puipose  of  Mexico  to  exclude  slavery  firem 
her  limits,  created  as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her  authority  in 
TexsA.  By  this,  prohibition  Texas  was  virtually  shut  against  immigra^ 
tion  from  the  Southern  and  Western  portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for  some  time  been 
turned  to  this  province,  as  a  new  market  for  slaves,  as  a  new  field  for 
slave  labour^  and  as  a  vast  accession  of  political  power  to  the  slave-s 
holding  states.  That  such  views  were  prevalent  we  know;  for,  ne- 
farious as  they  are,  they  fouud  their  way  into  the  public  prints.  The 
project  of  dismembering  a  neighbouring  republic  that  slaveholders  and 
slaves  might  overspread  a  region  which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  fVee 
population,  was  discussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  obvious  right  and  unquestionable  humanity.  A  powerful  interest 
was  thus  created  for  severing  from  Mexico  her  distant  province.  We 
have  here  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  Texan  revolt,  aud  another  ex- 
planation of  the  eagerness  with  which  men  and  money  were  thrown 
from  the  United  States  into  that  region  to  carry  on  the  war  of  revolu- 
tion.*— Ohanning^  pp.  13,  13. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  bis  letter  Dr.  Channing  returns  to 
this  subject^  and  shows,  by  a  variety  of  details  and  argttments>  tb*t 
the  annracatioQ  of  Texas  must  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  and 
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that  this  16  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  support  that  the  pro- 
position receives  in  the  Southern  States : — 

*  As  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  agitated 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States ;  and  it  was  urged  on  the  groupd  of 
the  strength  and  extension  it  would  eive  to  the  slaveholding  interest  In 
a  series  of  essays,  ascribed  to  a  gendeman,  now  a  senator  in  Congress,  it 
was  maintained,  that  five  or  six  slaveholding  States  would  by  this  mea- 
sure l)e  added  to  the  Union ;  and  he  even  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine 
States  as  large  as  Kentucky  might  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas. 
In  Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calculations  were  made  as  to  the  in- 
creased value  which  would  thus  be  given  to  slaves,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  this  acquisition  would  raise  the  price  fifty  per  cent.  Of  late  the 
lan^age  on  this  subject  is  most  explicit.  The  sreat  argument  for  an- 
nexmg  Texas  is,  that  it  will  strengthen  "  thepecmiar  institutions"  of  the 
South,  and  open  a  new  and  vast  field  for  slavery. 

*  By  tkit  acty  slavery  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  old  StaieSy  as  well  as 
spread  over  new.     It  is  well  known,  that  the  soil  of  some  of  the  old 

States  has  become  exhausted  by  slave  cultivation They  now 

adhere  to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  it  extracts  from  the 
soil,  but  because  it  furnishes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  in  newly  settled 
and  more  southern  districts.  It  is  by  slave-breeding  and  slave-selling 
diat  these  States  subsist.  ...  By  annexing  Texas,  we  shall  not  only  create 
it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  breathe  new  life  into  it  where  its  end 

seemed  to  be  near Nor  is  the  "worst  told ;  we  shall  not  only 

quicken  the  domestic,  slave-tVade,  we  shall  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
foreign.  This,  indeed,  we  have  pronounced  in  our  laws  to  be  felony ; 
but  we  make  our  laws  cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to  rapacious  men  strong 
motives  for  their  violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  in  an  unsettled 
country,  with  a  sweep  of  sea-coast,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  government  ^t  laws  may  be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can  you 
exclude  slaves  from  Africa?' — Channing^  pp.  25,  26. 

But  this  moral  turpitude  is  not  all.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
would  be.  Dr.  Channing  shows,  a  great  political  crime,  and  a 
great  political  danger — one  which  will  not  only  shake  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Union,  but  cannot  fail  to  involve  it  in  discus- 
sions and  liostilitics  ifviih  the  powers  of  both  continents.  This 
is  urged  with  great  force,  in  many  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*  I  now  proc^  to  a  very  solemn  considerati<m,  pamely,  that  by  this 
act,  our  country  will  enter  on  a  career  of  encroachment,  war,  and  crime, 
and  will  merit  and  incur  the  punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated  wrong- 
doing. The  seizure  of  Texas  will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  darken  our 
future  history.  .  It  will  be  linked  by  an  iron  necessity  to  long-continued 
deeds  of  rapine  and  blood.     Ages  may  not  see  the  catastrophe  of  the 

tragedy,  the  first  scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  enact We 

ate  a  restless  people,  prone  to  encroachment,  impatient  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  progress,  less  anxious  to  consolidate  and  to  perfect  than  to  ex- 
tend our  institutions,  more  ambitious-  of  spreading  ourselves  over  a  wide 
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space  than  of  diffdaing  beatity  and  fnutfiihieaa  oiwr  a  narrower  fidd. 
We  boast  of  our  rapid  growth^  forgetting  tliat,  throughout  nature^  noUe 
growths  are  slow.  .  .  .  Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our  citizens; 
and  the  annexation  of  it  to  our  Union  will  be  the  beginning  of  conquests, 
which,  unless  arrested  and  beaten  back  by  a  just  and  kind  Providence, 
will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to 
cry,  Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge,  its  appetite  on  its 
first  victim ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting  quarry,  more  alluring  blood, 
in  every  new  region  which  opens  southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to 
declare  perpetual  war  with  Mexico.' — Cfianningy  pp.  16 — 18. 

In  pursuing  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Channing  is  led  to 
consider  the  interest  which  England  ought  to  take  in  this  system 
of  territorial  aggrandisement : — 

*  First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in  this  question.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  is  sought  by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  slavery, 
and  thus  will  necessarily  give  new  life  and  extension  to  the  slave-trade. 
A  new  and  vast  market  for  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened,  without 
inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this  country. 
The  most  solemn  treaties,  and  ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast,  do 
not  and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as  long  as  the  slaver, 
freighted  with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  captives,  can  obtain  a  price 
proportioned  to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking.  Now  England  has  long 
made  it  a  part  of  her  foreign  pdicy  to  suppress  the  slave-trade ;  and,  of 
late,  a  strong  public  feeling  impels  the  government  to  resist,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Can  we  expect  her  to  be  a  passive 
spectator  of  a  measure,  by  which  her  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  national  feelings,  are  to  be  with- 
stood? 

'  But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as  moral  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. By  the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  i^proach  her  liberated  colo- 
nies ;  we  shall  build  up  a  power  in  her  neighbourhood,  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  prescribed.  By  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of  Florida, 
we  shall  do  much  toward  girdling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  I  doubt 
not,  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel  as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea 
were  sure.  The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which  the  European  is 
regarded  as  an  intruder,  will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever-growing 
scheme  of  empire.  In  truth,  collision  with  the  West  Indies  will  be  the 
most  certain  effect  of  the  extension  of  our  power  in  Uiat  quarter. 

'  Can  England  view  omr  encroachments  without  alarm?  I  know  it  is 
thought  that,  staggering,  as  she  does,  under  her  enormous  debt,  she  will 
be  slow  to  engage  in  war.  But  other  nations  of  Europe  have  islands  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
her.  Other  nations  look  with  jealousy  on  our  peculiar  institutions  and 
out  growing  maritime  power.  Other  nations  are  unwilling  that  we 
should  en^ss  or  control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
We  ought  to  remember,  that  this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by  our  own 
example.  It  is  understood,  that,  at  one  period  of  the  internal  disorders 
of  Spain,  which  rendered  all  her  foreign  possessions  insecure,  we  sought 
from  France  and  Ghreat  Britain  assurances  that  they  would  not  possess 
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thMHsdvtft  of  Cidx^  Btitt  morfiy  after  the  nrdt  of  her  odenlM 
^[mui»  and  after  our  rooognition  of  theb  independence,  it  was  announced 
to  Uie  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  meaaage  of  the  President,  that  we  should 
regard  as  hostile  any  interference,  on  Uieir  part,  with  these  new  govern- 
nients,  **  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  their  destiny 
10  any  other  way."  * — CAonmn^,  pp.  21 — 23. 

This  is  honest  and  enlightened — ^the  language  of  a  patriot  and 
a  statesman,  and  we  receive  with  satisfaction  these  acknow- 
ledgments of  th?  extension  and  acceptation,  in  the  United  States, 
of  those  great  principles  of  international  law,  by  which  alone  the 
rights  and  independence  of  nations  can  be  guaranteed ;  and  which 
must,  in  process  of  events,  become  as  important  and  valuable  to 
the  States  of  America  as  they  are  to  the  people  of  the  Old  World. 
But  Dr.  Channing  brings  the  matter  still  more  home  to  our 
individual  interest : —  '^ 

*  I,  of  course,  have  no  communication  with  foreini  cabinets ;  but  I 
cannot  dou))t  that  Great  Britain,  has  remonstrated  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  this  country.  An  English  minister  would  be  unworthy  of 
his  office,  who  should  see  another  state  greedily  swallowing  up  territo- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  colonies,  and  not  strive,  by  all  just 
means,  to  avert  the  danger.* — Channing^  p.  23. 

We  are  no  more  in  the  secrets  of  Cabinets  than  Dr.  Channing — ► 
but  ill  as  we  think  of  all  that  we  have  ever  seen  of  Lord  Palmer- 
stones  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs — ignorant  as  he  seema 
to  be  of  the  laws  of  nations*— blind,  as  he  surely  is  to  the  fatal 
tendency  of  his  precedents — and  indifferent  as  he  appears  to 
every  consideration  beyond  the  conservation  of  his  seat  in  Downing 
Street  by  oountenancmg  the  revolutionary  movement  at  home  and 
abroad — we  yet  think  it  impossible  that  he  should  have  waited  for 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Channinff  as  to  the  course  which  *  a  British 
minister,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  his  office,*  must  have  taken 
towards  strengthening,  by  amicable  representations,  the  reluctance 
of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  to  be  drawn  or  driven  ipto  this 
torrent  of  piratical  acquisition,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best* 
informed  Americans  themselves,  would  whirl  sll  parties  down  the 
Niagara  of  interminable  hostilities. 

Nor  ii  this  a  mere  metaphor. 

Important  as  the  question  ia*-as  Dr.  Channing  states  it — to 
our  West  Indian  possessions,  and  to  the  existing  balance  of  power 
in  those  regions  of  the  world,  it  becomes  infinitely  more  st>  in 
relation  to  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  Even  Lord  Palmerston 
mus^  we  suppose,  be  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  for 
nearly  a  dozen  years  past  in  Texas,  and  if  so,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  he  should  not  have  seen  in  the  whole  of  those  proceedings 
a  precedent  pregnant  with  danger  to  our  own  frontier*  Such 
encroachments  on  the  Mexican  provinces^^if  sapctionedi*  or  even 
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oonmved  al,  by  the  Govenunent-^-would  affinrd  not  merely  a  pre- 
cedent^  but  an  indacement  to  nmilar  attemptr  on  the  Brititli 
Colonies ;  and>  in  fact,  we  have  seen  that  one  of  these  expedidons 
to  Texas  did,  on  the  way  to  its  avowed  destination,  make  a  paren* 
thetical  piracy  on  one  of  our  own  islands. 

We  do  not  And  in  the  works  before  ns  any  clear  indication 
of  the  opinions  of  the  American  Grovemment  on  this  important 
subject.  The  earnestness  with  which  Dr.  Channing  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  lead  to  an 
apprehension  that  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  was  secretly  favour- 
able to  this  usurpation.  Some  years  ago  (about  eight  or  ten), 
during,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  interference  of  the 
American^overument  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  was  very  active. 
It  is  certain  that  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  was  proposed 
to  the  Mexican  Government  on  the  security,  as  it  was  reported  at 
the  time,  of  the  provinces  of  Texas  and  Coahuila.  And  even 
the  sale  of  the  province  of  Texas  was  generally  believed  to  havq 
been  in  contemplation ;  and  to  this  Dr.  Channing  seems  to  allude 
with  strong  disapprobation ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Government  with  regard  to  Canada  appears  to 
be  a  public  and  honourable  indication  of  its  dispositum,  whatever 
may  be  its  power,  to  respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbours,  and  to 
repress  the  uregularities  of  the  lawless  spirit  of  its  frontier — a  duty 
which,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Channing,  is  as  essential  to  the  real  in* 
terests  of  the  United  States  themselves  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 

These  hopes  are  confirmed  by  another  view  of  the  subject 
which  we  should  not,  on  our  imperfect  information,  have  ventured 
to  take,  but  which  is  opened  by  Dr.  Chanhing  with  a  force  and 
gravity  which  will  startle  our  readers.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
able  and  patriotic  writer,  the  question  of  Texas  involves  the  very 
existence  of  the  Union  !  That  the  principle  of  greedy,  unjust, 
and  indefinite  territorial  aggrandisement  would  eventually  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Federation  is  clear  enough  to  any  thinking 
man,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  it  contemplated  by  our 
American  patriot  as  so  early  a  possibility. 

^  I  now  proceed  to  another  important  argument  against  the  annexation 
of  Tsxas  to  otnr  country,  the  arg^ent  £rawn  from  the  hearings  of  the 
measure  on  our  National  Union,  ^ext  to  liberty,  union  is  our  great 
political  interest,  and  this  cannot  hut  be  loosened — c7  may  be  dissolved — 
by  the  proposed  extension  of  our  territory.  .  .  .  The  objection  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  drawn  fVom  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to 
the  country,  though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive.  A  fkr  more  serious 
objection  is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
multiplying  slaveholdihg  States,  and  thus  giving  political  power.  This 
cannot,  ought  not  to  be  home.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length  demand^' 
the  separation  pfthe  States,* — Chcmnin^y  p.  34. 
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548  '       The  Texas. 

*  To  me  it  seeins  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  free  States,  in 
case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to  the  Blaveholding  States,  **  We 
regard  this  act  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  essential  conditions 
of  the  national  compact  are  violated.  To  you  we  will  faithfully  adhere, 
but  will  not  join  ourselves  to  this  new  and  iniquitous  acquisition.  We 
will  not  become  partners  in  your  wars  with  Mexico  and  Europe,  in  your 
schemes  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  in  your  hopes  of  conquest, 
in  your  unrighteous  spoils,'*  No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself, 
as  the  means  of  peace.  But,  with  Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace* 
Texas,  brought  into  the  confederacy,  will  bring  with  it  domestic  and 
foreign  strife.  It  will  change  our  relations  to  other  countries,  and  to 
one  another.  A  pacific  division  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me  to 
threaten  less  contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  such  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  innovation.' — ib,  p.  38. 

Such  a  prophecy  from  the  mouth  of  a  traveller,  a  stranger,  or 
even  of  a  native  excited  by  party /eelings,  would  appear  very 
serious ;  but  it  is  surely  an  awful  and  unexpected  warning  from 
the  lips  of  a  citizen  possesssing  the  high  talents  and  still  higher 
Inoral  character  of  Dr.  Channing.  And  it  is  still  more  so  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  what  follows  : — 

*  I  have  said  that  we  shall  expose  our  freedom  to  great  peril  by  en- 
tering a  new  career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt  enough  already.  In  one 
respect,  our  institutions  have  disappointed  us  all.  They  have  not 
wrought  out  for  us  that  elevation  of  character,  which  is  the  most  pre* 
cious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substantial  blessing  of  liberty.  Our  pro- 
gress in  prosperity  has  indeed  been  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  but  this 
prosperity  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free 
institutions.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  our 
limes  have  poured  in  upon  us  a  torrent  of  wealth ;  and  hiunan  nature  has 
not  been  strong  enough  for  the  assault  of  such  severe  temptation.  Pros- 
perity has  become  dearer  than  freedom.  Government  is  regarded  more 
as  a  means  of  enriching  the  country  than  of  securing  pnvate  rights. 
We  have  become  wedded  to  gain,  as  our  chief  good.  That,  under  the 
predominance  of  this  degrading  yassion^  the  bigher  virtues,  the  moral 
independence,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  stem  uprightness,  the 
self-reverence,  the  respect  for  man  as  man,  which  are  the  ornaments  and 
safeguards  of  a  republic,  should  wither,  and  give  place  to  selfish  calcula- 
tion and  indulgence,  to  show  and  extravagance,  to  anxious,  envious, 
discontented  strivings,  to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  gambling  spirit  of 
speculation,  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  human  nature.  The 
invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  a  mournful  comment  on  our  national 
morality.  Whether  without  some  fiery  trial,  some  signal  prostration  of 
our  prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the  force  and  self-denial  of  freemen,  is 
a  question  not  easily  solved. 

*  There  are  other  alarming  views.  A  spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades 
i/ie  communilyy  which^  if  not  repressed^  tfireatenf  the  dissolution  of  our 
present  forms  of  society.  Even  in  the  old  States^  mobs  are  takina  the 
government  into  their  Jiands^  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds  little 
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difficulty  in  Btirring  up  multitudeB  to  yidience.  When  we  look  at  the 
parts  of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the  arm  of  the  law  paralysed 
by  the  passions  of  the  individual.  Men  take  under  their  own  protection 
the  rights  which  it  is  the  very  office  of  government  to  secure.  The 
citizen,  wearing  arms  as  means  of  defence,  carries  with  him  perpetual 
proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  under  which,  he  lives.  The 
substitution  of  self 'Constituted  tribunals  for  the  regular  course  of  justice, 
and  the  infliction  of  immediate  punishment  in  the  moment  of  popular 
phrensy,  are  symptoms  of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from  barbansm.  I 
know  not  that  any  civilized  country  on  earth  has  exhibited,  during  the 
last  year,  a  spectacle  so  atrocious  as  the  burning  of  a  coloured  man  by  a 
slow  fire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Louis !  and  this  infernal  sacrifice 
was  ofiPered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from  the  whole  country,  but  by 
a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single  spot.  Add  to  all  this,  the  invasions  of 
the  rights  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and 
toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe  Uiat  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  citizens  have  no  comprehension  of  the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

'It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  and  other 
symptoms,  the  confidence  of  many  reflecting  men  in  our  free  institutions 
is  very  much  impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public 
liberty,  mutual  trust  among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must  seek 
security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  government^  is  a  spreading 
conviction.  Men,  who  in  public  talk  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
whisper  their  doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in  private,' — ib.  pp.  40,  41. 

These  most  important  views  of  the  futurity  of  bis  country. 
Dr.  Chaiming  further  elucidates  and  enforces  in  the  following 
eloquent  passages — ^which  we  quote,  and  upon  which  we  shall 
offer  something  like  a  commentary,  because  they  appear  to  us 
to  open  the — at  this  moment — most  important,  moral  and  poli- 
tical, question  that  can  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  either 
the  old  world  or  the  new — the  probable  fitness  of  republican 
inatitutions  to  protect,  to  cultivate,  and  to  advance  the  general 
and  individual  happiness  of  mankind : — 

'  I  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of  our  moral  con- 
dition. But  at  home  I  am  set  down  among  those  who  hope  against 
hope ;  and  I  have  never  ceasied  to  condemn  as  a  crime  the  despondence 
of  those  who,  lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not  lift  a  finger 
to  withstand  it.  I  am  far,  very  far  from  despair.  I  have  no  fears  but 
such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom.  Among  dark  omens  I  see  favour- 
able influences,  remedial  processes,  counteracting  agencies.  I  well 
know  that  the  vicious  part  of  our  system  makes  more  noise  and  show 
than  the  sound.  I  know  that  the  prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institutions 
are  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  party  out  of  power,  and  that 
many  dark  auguries  must  b3  set  down  to  tne  accoimt  of  disappointment 
and  irritation.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  imminent  peril  would  wake  up  the 
spirit  of  our  fathers  in  many  who  slumber  in  the^e  days  of  ease  and  se- 
curity. It  is  also  true,  that,  with  all  our  defects,  there  is  a  wider  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence,  moral  restrpdnt,  aM  self-respect  among  us,  than 
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through  any  other  community.  StMl)  I  aifi  eoiipMkd  to  acknowledge 
an  extent  of  corrvption  amonf  us,  ^ich  menaces  fireedom  and  our 
cLeasest  iBterests:  and  a  policy,  which  will  givt  newmnd  endfving  im- 
pulse to  corruption^  whidi  will  multiply  indefinitely  puhlie  and  priTate 
iaime,  ought  ta  be  reprobated  as  the  sorest  calamity  we  can  incur. 

*  That  the  coxiBtoi  republicanism  is  sttffering  abroad,  through  the  de^ 
fects  and  crimes  of  our  countrymen^  is  as  true  as  that  it  is  regarded  with 
increased  scepticism  among  ourselves.  Abroad,  republicanism  is  identic 
Bed  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  American  name 
has  not  risen  of  late  in  the  worlds — Channing^  p.  42. 

This  view  of  the  actual  influence  of  the  example  of  the  United 
States  is  contrasted  with  the  following  beaotj^ul  and  lofty  ooo^ 
ception  of  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be : — 

*  I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdom  with' which  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  our  destiny  as  a  people.  We  are  destined  (that  is  the  word) 
to  overspread  North  America ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  matters 
little  to  us  how  we  accomplish  our  fate.  To  spread,  to  supplant  others, 
to  cover  a  boundless  space,  this  seems  our  ambition,  no  matter  what  in- 
fluence we  spread  with  us.  Why  cannot  we  rise  to  nobler  conceptions  of 
bur  diestiny?  Why  do  we  not  fed  that  pur  work  as  a  nation  is,  to  carry 
freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a  nobler  form  of  human  nature  over  this 
continent ;  and  why  do  we  not  remember  that  to  difiuse  these  blessings 
we  must  first  cherish  them  in  our  own  borders ;  and  that  whatever 
deeply  and  permanently  corrupts  us,  will  mito  our  spreading  influence 
-a  Curse,  not  a  blessing,  to  this  new  world?  It  is  a  common  idea  ih  Eu- 
rope, that  we  are  destined  to  spread  an  inferior  civilization  over  North 
America ;  that  our  slavery  and  our  absorption  in  gain  and  outward 
interests  mark  us  out  as  fated  to  fall  behind  the  old  world  in  the  higher 
improvements  of  human  nature,^  in  the  philosophy,  the  refbuementa^  the 
enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the  arts,  which  tlurow  a  lustre  round  other 
countries*  I  am  not  prophet  enough  to  read  our  fate.  I  believe,  in- 
deed, that  we  are  to  make  our  futurity  for  ourselves.  I  believe  that  a 
nation's  destiny  lies  in  its  character,  in  the  principles  which  govern  its 
policy  and  bear  rule  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand  on 
God's  moral  and  eternal  law.  A  nation,  renouncing  and  defying  this, 
cannot  be  free,  cannot  be  great.' — Channing^  p.  44. 

This  from  the  mouth  of  a  learned  and  able  republican  affi>rc{s^ 
our  readers  will  perceive,  no  flattering  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  political  society  in  the  United  States,  nor  any  very  confi- 
dent hopes  of  its  duration.  '  A  t;pee  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits,* 
and  a  government  must  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  judged  by  the 
manners  it  creates.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Europe  have  pushed  this  proposition  to  an  untenable 
extent,  by  attempting  to  make  the  ancient  and  established  govern- 
ments responsible,  not  merely  for  the  abuses  whidi  may  have 
grown  np,  but  for  the  natural  follies  and  vices  of  mankind ;  and 
we  agree  with  the  philosophic  poel«* 
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^  How  8acMJl»  of  all  that  hunun  hearts  codnie. 
That  pari  which  laws  or  kings  can  cau»e  or  cure! ' 
This—* as  it  regards  manners  and  social  and  political  relatioiiv^^^is 
peculiarly  true  of  the  old  European  countries,  where  the  forms  of 
government  have  grown  out  of  a  pre-existing  state  of  society,  and 
have  only  followed — not  created — the  national  teitiper  and  cha- 
racter. But  in  a  new  country,  where  the  political  constitutioil 
precedes  the  social  combination,  where — as  in  a  kind  of  Utopia — 
men  are  bom  and  societies  created  to  bear  an  allotted  share  in 
pre-ordained  institutions,  it  is  clear  that  those  institutions  must 
nave  a  predominant  influence  on  the  nascent  society.  They  are 
the  education  of  the  infant  people ! 

None  of  the  human  race,  we  confidently  believe,  possess  higher 
natural  qualities  than  what  Dr.  Channing  calls  the  Anglo-Saxon 
American*  In  physical  advantages,  they  are  above  the  average  of 
mankind  and  not  inferior  to  their  progenitors ;  their  courage  is 
equal  to  the  highest,  and  their  talents '  are  great,  varied,  and 
vigorous.  If,  then,  as  Dr.  Channing  seems  to  concede,  they 
have  attained  only  'an  inferior  civilisation,' — if  they  'fall  behind 
the  old  world  in  the  higher  improvements  of  human  nature,' — ^we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  this  inferiority  must  be  mainly 
attributable  to  the  institutions  under  which  their  great  naturad 
advantages  i^re  cramped,  or  rather,  we  should  say>  warped  and 
distorted  into  those  defects  which  have,  of  late,  '  lowered  the 
American  name  in  the  world.' 

We  confess  that  we  look  with  still  greater  apprehension  than 
Dr.  Channing  etprcsses  to  the  spread  of  this  inferior  civilization 
—these  corrupted  manners — these  distorted  energies  over  the  vast 
continent,  which  we  do  think  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  its 
<Soloured  progeny,  is  (pace  Doctoris)  '  destined '  to  colonize ;  and 
we  shall  not,  therefore,  affect  to  deny  that  we  should — for  the  sake 
of  this  growing  world — hail  with  satisfaction  any  circumstances 
that  should  induce  the  American  people  to  a  revision  of  all,  and 
a  re-construction  of  some,  of  those  institutions  which  we  beKeve 
in  our  conscience  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  all  the 
best  parts  of  the  American  character,  and  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  all  the  graver  defects  with  which  they  are  reproached,  by  either 
the  judicious  criticism  of  foreigners,  or  the  enlightened  candour 
of  their  own  countrymen. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  advance 
of  the  Anglo-American  people  in  wealth  and  power.  They  are 
our  brothers,  our  sons,  our  cousins—  and  our  being  permanently 
divided  by  rival  interests,  or  even  occasionally  alienated  by  per- 
sonal antipathies,  does  not  alter  the  great  fact  that  we  are  of  the 
same  family,  that  we  speak  the  same  tongue,  read  the  same  books, 
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and  acknowledge  as  t|ie  basis  of  society  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religibus  liberty.  But  we  desire  that  their 
advances  in  w^th  and  power  should  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  general  civilisation — of  private  morals — and 
c^  an  honest  and  honourable  spirit  of  international  policy ; — in  all 
which  points  it  is  admitted  by  themselves  that  they  are  gradually 
^  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.'  It  is  not  for  us  to  advocate 
the  introduction  of  the  monarchical  or  aristocfatical  system  into 
America,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  cut  and  dry  system — ^though  we 
believe  that  some  form  of  monarchy  will  be  found,  in  tlie  lonff  run, 
to  be  the  best  protection  for  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  civi- 
lised man ;  but  what  we  more  immediately  deplore,  in  a  fraternal 
and  not  a  rival  spirit,  is  the  growth  of  an  extretne  and  unmixed 
democracy,  which  checks  civilisation,  defeats  law  and  justice,  cor- 
rupts manners,  brutalises  the  national  feeling,  and  tends  imme- 
diately to  aggression  and  robbery,  and  eventually  to  barbarism 
and  anarchy. 

We  admit,  for  we  are  anxious  to  conduct  this  important  discus- 
sion in  the  fairest  manner — we  readily  admit,  that  if,  what  is 
now  generally  called  a  republic,  that  is  an  unmixed  democracy, 
has  any  chance  of  practical  and  permanent  success,  it  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  have  no  adverse  antecedents : 
democracy  has  there  no  prejudices  to  overcome,  no  precedents  to 
overrule^  no  habits,  no  manners,  no  recollections  to  coiitencl  wilt. 
They  have  no  anri-popular,  nor  eVen  cxfra-popular  authority' to 
pull  down ;  they  have  no  traditional  aristocracy  to  restore ;  they 
are,  as  it  were,  '  native  and  endued  unto  that  element*  We  have 
in  England  a  phrase  which  strongly  expresses  the  hold  which  in- 
stitutions take  of  an  old  and  long  legalised  country,  whep  we 
talk  emphatically  of  the  '  law  of  the  land.' '  The  law  of  the  land 
is  a  title  of  such  antiquity  and  ^authority  amongst  us,  that  it  is,  as 
we  may  almost  say,  sanctified  in  Magna  Charta,\nd  our  liabituial 
respect  for  it,  though  sadly  weakened  by  modern  theorists,  is  still 
our  best  human  hope  against  revolutionary  innovation ;  but  universal 
suffinge — popular  election  to  all  offices  in  the  State— the  absence 
of  any  right  of  primogeqiture— the  distribution  of  property  by 
gavel,  and  a  system  of  not  merely  legal  but  social  equality,  are,  in 
the  United  States,  the  laws  of  a  land  which  has  nfever  known  any 
other,  and  which — apart  from  any  intrinsic  merits  they  may  or 
may  not  have — pos^ss  the  general  approbation,  not  to  say  ad- 
miration, of  a  people  who  have  grown  up  under  them,  and  who 
believe,  justly  or  erroneously,  that  to  them  is  mainly  due  the  un- 
exampled— the  enormous  strides  that  they  have  made  in  prosperity 
at  home  and  power  abroad.  American  democracy  is  therefore 
an  ind^enous  growth,  under  a  favouring  climate  and  in  a  congenial 
soil.  '  But, 
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But^  besides  these  and  other  moral  consideratioiis^  there  are 
some  nuUericd  causes  which  render  the  democnttical  institntioBS  of 
America  peculiarly  congenial  to  its  condition  and  its  wants.  The 
inexhaustible  field  which  the  back  settlem«its  a£krd  im  individual 
enterprise  serves  to  drain  off-*-not  merely  harmlessly,  bat  benefit* 
dally — all  the  exuberant  and  irregular  spirit  of  personal  ambition 
and  insubordination — the  feuds,  the  factions,  and  the  pftrty  strug" 
gles  which  have  been  the  essential  and  characteristic  dangers  of 
all  the  democracies  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Ed  exfimtimu 
populis,  turba  amtUM  iine  discrimine,  liber  an  $ervuM  e$$et,  a^da 
ruwarumrerumperfugit;  idque prinmmadc(eptamfnagnitudinem 
robarisJuU,  These  back  settlements  are  the  great  fafety-mdce  of 
the  American  republic.  Had  the  Alleganies  been  impassable, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  lasted  even  to  this  day. 

And,  moreover,  the  foroe  of  the  valve  seems  providentially  gra- 
duated to  insure  the  most  bepeficial  action.  There  is  enough  of 
risk  and  difficulty  in  the  life  of  the  adventurers  to  keep  at  home 
all  those  who,  either  by  temper  or  by  property,  are  satisfied  with 
their  lot  and  position ;  in  short,  the  conservative  portions  of  the 
population :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  deter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enough  to  allure  those  busy  and  enterprising 
S})irits,  whose  eneigies  would  be  dangerous  in  a  more  limited  and 
more  densely  cultivated  country. 

This  facility  and  habit  of  emigration  affords,  also,  and  may  to  a 
probably  distant  perio^  continue  to  afford,  a  complete  and  ad- 
mirable preventive  remedy  against  that  heaviest  scourge  of  Euro- 
pean societies,  and  that  most  awful  danger  of  European  govern- 
ments—aWe-6odied  Pauperinn !  This  is  the  greatest,  and  per- 
haps the  only  substantial  moral  benefit  that  the  state  of  American 
society  receives  from  the  western  wilderness ;  but  it  is  not  an  ad- 
vantage which  depends  altogether  on  the  form  of  government,  and 
it  is  accompanied  by  many  drawbacks,  both  moral  and  political — 
such  as  the  encouragement  of  unsettled,  wandering,  .and,  even- 
tually, lawless  habits;  the  spread  of  inferior  civilisation;  the  re- 
trocession of  mankind  to  primitive  barbarism,  and  the  stimulation 
of  a  dis)ionest  and  predatory  spirit.  But  whichever  way  the 
halance  of  advantage  in  this  matter  may  incline,  we  must  further, 
admit  that  the  great  democratic  principle — the  paramount  rights 
of  individual  man — is  in  every  respect  best  fitted  for  the  coloni- 
sation of  western  America.  Such  a  wilderness  can  only  be  planted 
with  any  profit  by  individual  and  unrestricted  energies,  which  no 
government  could  direct — under  local  circumstances  which  no 
government  could  reach.  The  settler  must  depend  on  himself 
alone,  under  circumstances  where  no  other  elements  of  colonisa- 
tion are  to  be  found — 
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*Thm  manandsted — the  wxxhum  widths  axe /^ 
SiM^  a  state  ctf  existence -*^ire  can  liatdly  call  b  societj^-if  to  he 
maintained  in  its  proper  effidencj^  is  evidently  beyond  the  pale 
of  moaarcfaical  or  ariatocratiGal  government^  or  iiid^ed  of  any 
government  at  all ;  and  if  tfaia  were  not  a  priori  clear>  it  would  be 
made  so  by  oomporing  Ae  success  of  Aaiericaa  enterprise  with 
that  of  any  other  lyatBDi  of  colonization  with  whkh  we  are  ao* 
quainted. 

Snch  appear  to  us  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  saooess  of  the 
republican  institntions  in  the  United  States — causes  wbich^  of 
eouTse,  cannot  exist  in  any  European  country,  and  without  m  oom^ 
binatioti  of  which,  no  democratic  republic  of  any  extent  or  inter* 
national  importance  could,  we  are  convinced,  exist  ten  years. 

But  when  we  ccmie  to  trace  these  causes  to  their  eseentail  prin* 
ciples,  and  bring  the  result  into  comlnnation  with  other  unques- 
tionaUe  fticts  of  human  history,  and  oiher  irrepressible  tendencies 
of  human  nature,  we  see  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  America 
herself,  with  all  die  advantages  for  the  experiment  v^ich  we 
have  fsdrly  stated,  is  '  destined '  also  to  afford  another  proof  that 
sudi  a  democracy  is  not  long  rMx>ncileable  with  great  national 
power  and  a  high  state  of  moral  civilisation. 

First,  we  think  we  rai^t  almost  venture  to  assert  that  ne 
pure  democracy  has  ever  existed  for  any  length  of  time  in  any 
country  ancient  or  modern.  The  democracy  of  Athens,  the 
simplest  we  read  of,  was  periodically  in^rrupted  by  the  inter* 
vendon  of  Tyrants  (we  use  the  word  technically),  or  eminent 
persons  who  emerged  out  of  various  degrees  of  anarchy  to  a 
tyrannical  influence ;  and  these  were  the  days  of  its  power  and 
its  glory.  AH  the  other  republics  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
fbimd  their  principle  of  vitality  and  perraaoenoe  in  a  large 
mixture  of  oligarchy,  #hich  always  oonstituted  the  permaneBt 
governing  power,  to  which'  the  action  of  the  democracy  was 
auxiliary,  and  formal  rather  than  substantial. 

In  the  next  place,  all  those  republics  were  limited  to  a  compa- 
ratively norfow  territory,  and  were  compressed,  and  therefore 
supported,  by  powerful  neighbours.  This  is  obvious  in  the  cases 
of  aJl  the  Grecian  and  all  the  modem  European  republics.  That 
of  Rome  seems  to  offer  an  exception — ^but  it,  in  truth,  does  not. 
The  Roman  republic  was  an  oligarchy,  and  the  government  was 
so  essentially  patrician,  that  it  has  bequeathed  its  name  to  the 
highest  forms  of  modem  aristocracy.  Though  iSae  Rcmian  arms 
covered  the  world,  the  Roman  repuUic  existed  only  in  the  heart 
of  Italy^  and  in  the  few  totrns  admitted  (e^ceptio  ptobans  reguhm) 
te  the  rights  of  dtizen^ip ;  all  the  rest  wail  military  dominatioo ; 
and  Gaul,  Iberia,  and  Helvetia  were  no  more  republican  under 
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Maxim  or  Powf^y,  thm  Francs,  Spaia^  IttJy/  op  SwitaerlaM 
were  und«r  Buonaparte.  Small  r^pubUci^  ^e  pog^ibte^  bocAuae 
tbeir  powerful  neighbours  guajantee  ihem  .^^^  from  foreign 
a^ggre$|^on  b^  from  their. own  internal  fBMOtiqni^;  Vli4i^X»irge  re-, 
publicvmust^  we  thinks  inevitably  break  up  into  aepa^e  «tate«,  or 
maintain  it|^  integrity  by  subaiding  into  some  {ttrm  of  dc^potivn. 
There  can  be  no  alternative. 

If  this^  or  any  thing  like  this>  be  true  of  a  single  state  derived 
from-  one  ofigin^-under  one  climate  and  baying  a  MngiUari^  of 
interisstSj  how  much  mpre  so  must  it  be  with  regard  to  a  number 
of  states^  each  as  large  as  a  Eurc^an  kingdom,  spread  oy«r  jnoar^ 
climates  than  Europe  occupies,  and  divided  therefore  into  that 
endless  variety  of  material  interests,  arising  frjiun  such  eiitensive 
territories  and  such  various  natural  wants  and  capacities!  We 
can  no  more  confide  in  the  duration  of  an  unity  of  interests, 
feelings,  and  government  in  Massachusetts  and  Louisiana^  tbaa 
in  the  declaratiims  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  Napoleon,  that  there  were, 
no  longer  Pyrenees  i 

The  system  oi  Federation  hati,  it  must  be  admitted,  one  advan-. 
tage,  wbi<^  tends  to  delay  or  avert  a  crisis  of  ih^  nature  we  are 
now  contemplating.  As  in  the  celebrated  process  of  taming  ele- 
jdianta*  e  refractory  state  may  find  itself  between  twa  sob^r  and 
peaceable  neighbours,  who  will  speedily  reduce  it  to  obedience  to 
the  general  will :  but,  as  mankind  are  not  so  docile  as  elephantflf,. 
it  may  be  doubted  how  long  such  a  jurocess  would  preserve 
national  barmcHiy. 

It  is  also  certain  that  there  would  be  in  the  United  States  a 
strcmg  jr^uctan^e  to  give  the  institutions  of  the  dd  countiy.  such, 
a  triumph  as  they  imagine  we  should  feel  at  the  failure  of. 
tbeir  great  experiioent;  but  a  feeling  arising  out  of  mere  temper 
cannot  have  very  durable  efiects,  and  America  will  by  and  by 
Qome  to  und?rsitand  tb$tt  if  w^  wish  for  any  change  in  their  insti- 
tutions, it  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  party,  but  beoftuse  we  think  it 
will  ultimately  QQnduce  to  their  general  proqierity,  in  whioh — 
if  for  no  higher  motive  than  that  they  are  our  beat  cuUomer — ^we 
must  feel  a  sincere  and  almost  a  personal  interest. 

We,  therefore,  on  a  balance  of  all  the  premises^  incline  to  the 
ooncljasion  that,  wheneypr  the  0lder  American.States  become  really 
^d  substantifidly  condensed  in  population,  property,  and  civilisa* 
tion,  then  individual  interests  will  grow,  into  ixreoondleable  rival- 
ries, and  that  th^  preservation  of  peace  amongst  them  will  require 
permanent  goi^emmente,  still  responsible,  no  doubt,  to  the  sub 
stantial  good  sense — but  strong  enough  to  resist  the  occasional 
impulses  of — theor  div^rsij&ed  people.    Of  this  tendency  to  dis- 
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uniaa  we  have  already  seen  some  notable  indioations :  fira^  deubt* 
folly^  during  the  late  war  with  England  ;  latterly^  more  strdngly^ 
in  the  NuUifiocstion  controversy ;  and  now,  still  more  seriously,  in 
the  opinioils  of  men  so  grave  and  so  patrietie  as  Dr.  Ghaitnm^> 
on  the  present  question  oi*  the  Texas. 

We  concur,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  in  all  that  Dr.  Chaoiaiag 
says  of  the  danger  to  the  Union  from  a  spirit  of  territorial  aggvfui^ 
disement,  whioh  once  indulged  oannot>  wb  agree  with  lum>  be 
stopped  short  bf  the  Icy  sea^  the  Pacific^  and  the  Isthmns-^-a 
process  which  would  involve  wide-spr^d  foreign  warsy  and— ^ 
whether  auch  wars  should  be  successful  or  the  contrary-*-4nev^able 
internal  dittensito  and  ultimate  disruption.^ 

But  the  more  immediate  danger,  we  also  ^ree  with  Dr.  Chan* 
ning,  arises  from  the  Shivery  question.  We^  can  add  nothings— » 
compara;ci?e)y  uninformed  as  we  are,  and  prejudiced  as  to  a  cer* 
tain  degree  we  may  be  supposed  to  be — Which  could  1i5e  of  any 
importance  after  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Channing.  There  is, 
however,  one  circumstance  which  he  has  overlooked,  which  seems 
to  us  to  deprive  the  Slavery  quesUJon  of  somewhat 'of  its  vital,  or 
at  least  of  its  instant  importance.  -We  are  informed  that  the 
§^Niwth  of  jBaottfsfOtunM^  (md  particularly  bf  the  cotton  raonufac^ 
turesin  the  Eastern  Slilies>  has  hUd- a  tendency  to  iieooncile 
these  states  to  the  i^stem  of  i^iaivery  ^in'  theS^uCth:  The  ra;W  oot- 
ton  grown  by  slave  labour  in  JLouisiatia  Employs  the  loons  of 
Ma«sad]fttsetti5,/aiid  the  manufa^tcired  goMls  of  -  Massachusetu 
return  to  clothe  the  slave  population  of  the  South ; '  and  thus, 
by  a  cycle  of  commercial  beneltts;  the  Northern  ^md  Eastern 
States  begin  4o  feel  that  the«e  is  some  nvai^iail  cctaApensalSdo  tor 
the  moral  turpitude  of  the  system  of  slavery.  - 
•-^'  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  gtiess  hi^w  far  thb  feeling  may 
go  l&MkrdB  retarding  the  explosion  between  the  ontagdmst  prin- 
ciples of  free  and  slave  labour,  but  we  have  thought  it  km%  fair  to 
notice  it  as  an  ingredient  in  the  discussion  which,  though  it  has 
not  been;  that  we  know  of,  pubHdy  noticed,  is,  if/  we  are  rightly 
informed,  already  plainly  visible  and  in  no  slight  degree  effective. 

There  is  another  most  important,  though  hitherti)  little  <»b- 
served,  consideration,  applicable  to  this  ps!rt\)f  the  subject,  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  slavery  system,  but  is  now  assuming  a  for^ 
midable  aspect  of  its  own :  we  mean  the  condition  aiid  the  growth 
of  the  free  people  &f  colour.  An  English  reader  can  have  no  idea 
af  the  feelings  of  inveterate  and  irreconcileable  antipathy  with 
which: the  pure  whites  look  upon  any  mixture  of  bhick  blood  : 
contact  with  any  of  the  shades  of  colour  is  contamination— con- 
nexion would  be  mortaL     They  despise,  or,  at  least,  hate  them 
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wdTse  than  tbe  abtolate  N^o  slave— beeante  thaj  teem  to  ap- 
proach them  more  nearly — because,  as- thej.'wovld  say,  Mbey 
imitate  humanity  so  abominably.'  Yet  this  tabooed  race,  these 
exiles  at  home^  possess  physical  and  moral  qualities  already  little 
inferior  to  those  who  look  down  upon  them,  and  are  rapidly 
growing  in  ni]mber>  in  wealth,  and — in  spite  of  the  contempt  of 
their  whi^  cousins — in  respectability.  If  we  read  aright  the 
various  accounts,  both  of  travellers  and  natives,  tbe  project  of 
amalgamation,  ot  even  of  conciliation,  between  these  consangui- 
neous races  seems  indefinitely  distant,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  slavery  itself  is  hardly  a  more  awful  questi<m  to 
society  in  tbe  United  States,  than  the  condition  of  the  free  citizens 
of  colour.  These  people,  it  may  be  added,  meet  no  such  inve- 
terate prejudices  in  Canada ;  atnd  this  is  another  fact  which  may 
have  important  consequences  on  the  destiny  of  the  West. 

Miss  Martineau  is  the  only  writer  we  reoojlect,  foreign  or  native, 
who  discards  absolutely  all  idea  of  a  future  dissolution  of  the 
federation  as  a  mere  vision  indulged  by  those  only  who  are  pre- 
judiced against  the  great  republican  experiment;  bqtshe  adds, 
not  quite  consistently,  we  think,  that  'happen  hereafter  what  may, 
the  existence  of  the  Union  up  to  this  day  has  proved  the  great 
fact  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-gocervment ;  by  which  it 
appears,  from  the  context,  that  she  means  a  perfect  democracy. 
Now  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  no  sudi  thmg  has  been  yet 
'proved,'  nor  can,  we  apprehend,  be  proved,  till  the  experi- 
ment shall  have  been  brought  to  the  test— first,  by  the  graidual 
closing  of  the  physical  safety-valves  we  have  alluded  to,  and, 
secondly,  by  tbe  gradual  growth  of  those  political  interests  whioh 
tend  to  individualise  the  States  and  to  aristocratise  societies.  -So 
that  we  can  by  no  means  ccmcur  with  Miss  Martineau  in  treating 
with  such  dogmatical  contempt  as  she  has  done  the  prudent 
suggestion  of  '  Wait;  these  are  early  days;,  the  experiment  may 
yetfaiiS 

Bui  Miss  Martineau's  reasoning  is,  in  other  r^qpects,  also  quite 
inconsistent  with  her  facts.  She  aUeges  that  the  existence,  up  to 
this  time,  of  the  Union,  demonstrates  the  final  accomplishment  and 
irrevocable  success  of  the  democratic  principle;  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeds to  complain  at  g^reat  length,  a^d^with  smtable  earnestness, 
that  a  lamentable  quantity  of  aristocracy — tbe  vestiges  of  the  old 
gmemments — is  still  interwoven  with  tbe  existing  laws  and  man- 
ners ;  and  she  expresses  her  further  conviction  that  the  repub- 
lican principle  cannot  receive. its  full  and  fair  development  until 
all  those  aristocratical  anomalies  shall  be  brought  down  to,  or 
rather  merged  under,  the  level  of  absolute  and  indiscriminate 
equality  amongst  all  human  creatures, — a  happy  state,  from  which 
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MisB  Marttneaii  lain^nti'tfaat  tibe  Union  is  fitill  too  ^anl.  But 
in  pursuing  this  tbeme,  she  chooses  to  forget  that  these  very 
aristocratical  ingredients^  few  as  they  are^  may  have  been  the 
rety  checks  whidi  have  hitherto  kept  the  maclune  lA  the  order 
which  sh&  admires — that  they  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  unseen 
pendulum  whidi  regulates  the  movement  of  the  clock.  Some 
of  the  wisest  men  in  America  think  so,  and  we  presume  to  incline 
to  the  same  opinion.  Let  us  take  one  example  :  Mi^  Martineau 
thinks  the  American  senate  aristocratical,  and  privets  its  not 
dbtant  dowiffati.  '  The  senate  is  an  anomahf — an  anomalous  insti- 
tution cannot  be  long-lived  even  if  it  works  well ;  its  well-wotKng 
is  only  a  temporary  affair,  an  accident.  Its  radical  change  becomes 
a  question  of  time  merely,  and  recent  events  seem  to  ix»)ic!ate 
that  die  time  is  not  for  dbtant.' — {Soeiefy  in  Amerka,  i.  55.) 
Without  dwelling  on  twenty  other  inconsistencies  of  the  saine 
kind,  are  we  not  justifi(»d  by  this  single  but  most  remarkable  in- 
stance, in  rejecting  altogether  the  judgnleht  of  a  writer  ^o  ciss^t^ 
that  the  pure  d^nocratic  theory  tuis  been  tested  and  established 
by  an  experiment  in  which  she  coiifesses  that  there  has  ekisted  so 
infliiential  an  ammtahf  as  a  senate;  and  Who  predicts  the  eternal 
stability  of  a  constitution  at  tbe  very  niomeht  in  which  she 
announces  the  speedy  dissoltition  of  one  of  its  moM  importalit, 
and  its  very  n^^St  c(mservative,  ingredients? — We  con^^ss  that 
from  almost  every  fact  stated  by  Miss  Martineau  in  her  very 
ramblkig  essays,  it  is  ovUt  misfortune  to  haVe  dritwn  conclusions 
extremely  "different  from  hers — we  think  tfce  eatperiment  is  far 
from  being  concluded^  and  even  on  the  mere  political  and  mdieruU 
aspect  of  the  affair,  we  see  strong  reason  to  doubt  its  ultimate 
success. 

But  when  we  take  into  the  account  some  moral  considerations 
that  belotig  to  the  subjeot.  Our  doubts  become  still  stronger. 
We  cannot  believe  that  an  extensive,  rich,  cultivated,  and 
highly  civilised  society  can  permanently  exist  under  the  sole  , 
dominion  of  the  physical  majority,  whose  feelings  and  whose  inte- 
rests must  tend  to  bring  all  men  to  one  indiscriminate  level,  both 
of  property  and  intellect,  and  that  level  of  course  the  lowest.  It 
seems  to  us,  that  to  state  such  a  proposition  is  to  refute  it ;  yet 
that  such  b  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  American  ejqpcriment 
may  be  easily  proved,  not  merely  h  priori,  but  by  every  kind  of 
evidence.  We  could  produce  abundance  of  such  testimony,  but 
the  extracts  which  we  have  lately  made  from  their  own  writers 
render  any  additional  proof  supererogative. 

But  it  seems  that  even  the  darming  progress  which  this  system 
has  made,  and  must  natm-ally  continue  to  make,  is  not  rapid 
enough  for  the  exigency  of  the  democratic  principle.     W^  learn 
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that  An  aMociatkm  of  what  in  England  would  be  called  the  lower 
classes,  but  which  in  America  are  the  most  influentiid,  has  been 
formed  at  New  York,  under  the  title  of  the  Workies.  These 
people  appear  to  look  at  their  political  system  shrewdly,  and  to 
deal  with  it  logically.  They  have  discovered  that  education  is  an 
inroad  on  natural  equality,  and  they  therefore  propose  that  there 
should  be  for  all  citizens,  without  any  personal  exception,  one 
uniform  education. 

This,  extravagant  as  it  may  appear,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  two 
not  unimportant  points — first,  that  the  degree  of  equality  which 
exists  in  the  United  States  does  not  satisfy  all  its  possessors, 
and  that  they  are  for  pushing  it  to  its  last  expression;  and, 
secondly,  that  this  extreme  principle  is  impracticable  nonsense ! 
For,  supposing  the  Workies  to  succeed  in  establishing  these  com" 
mon  schools  and  prohibiting  all  others,  how  will  they  continue  to 
evade  the  innate  tTiequalities  of  the  human  intellect,  which  en- 
able one  boy  to  attain  with  little  trouble  what  another  never  can 
learn  ?  and,  however  low  the  level  of  education  may  be  laid,  he 
that  profits  most  by  it  will  acquire  in  practice  as  complete  a  social 
superiority — unoculus  inter  ccscos — as  if  he  had  been  educated  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Another  principle  of  the  Workies — ^a 
l(^cal  corollary  of  the  former — is  the  equality  of  property — a 
kind  of  agrarian  law  by  which,  at  stated  intervals,  all  property  is 
to  be  publicly  and  equally  dirided  amongst  all  citizens.  This — 
which  is  the  real  conclusion  of  all  systems  of  social  equality,  and 
which  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  such  a  system  could  exist — 
may  perhaps  be  attempted — nay,  it  might  be  carried,  wherever 
the  absolute  principle  of  universal  siifirage  may  be  established. 
Its  success  would  make  a  nation  of  paupers ;  if  the  attempt  itself 
was  not  likely  to  create  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  might  be  its 
first  fluctuations,  could  have  no  other  result  than  some  species  of 
protective  despotism. 

We  shall  be  told  that  these  are  the  wild  extremities  of  an 
inconsiderable  sect.  Extreme,  we  admit  they  are,  but  not  vdld — 
for  they  are  the  practical  and  logical  conclusions  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  now  in  mitigated  operation  in  the  United  States — 
of  which  Miss  Martineau  and  such  wandering  intellects  advocate 
the  full  development,  and  which,  we  believe,  will  continue  gra- 
dually to  be  developed,  until  a  sad  experience  shall  prove  them 
to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  civil  society — certainly  with  all  ra- 
tional liberty : — for  if  you  give  power  to  the  mass,  while  civilisation 
gives  wealth  to  the  few,  the  former  will  sooner  or  later — per  fits 
out  nefds — swallow  up  the  latter,  till  at  length  their  insane 
energies  shall  be  curbed  by  the  cbaios  and  strait-waistcoats  of 
of  despotic  discipline. 

A  great 
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A  great  cau^e' of  that  rapid  demoralisatioii^KKhk^  Dr.ChaBoiiig 
lament,  ui8e8>  we  apprehend,  from  the  still  more  rapid  aoouma- 
lation  of  wealth. .  Nations  can  no  more  stand  such  sudden  pros* 
perity  than  individuals.  The  gambling  nation,  like  the  indmdnal 
gambler>  will  be  profligate*  Wealth  to  do  good  to  either  must 
be  gradually  acquired  by  industry  and  prudence;  and  when  so 
acquired,  must  be  capable  of  beii)g  safely,  honourably,  and  intel* 
lectually  enjoyed^^without  the  latter,  it  can  purchase  little  more 
than  is  common  to  man  and  to  beasts.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  we  regret,  and  altogether  for  the  sake  of  America  hersdf, 
the  strong  inclination  and  the  arbitrary  devices*  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  thing  like  an  hereditary  aristocracy  even  of  property^ 
*  The  landWsays  Mr,  Jefferson  in  one  of  those  plausible  jeux  de 
moU  which  dupe  and  disord^  the  popular  mixid — '  is  made  for 
the  living, .  and  not  f(»r  the  dead ;' .  and»  in  the  spirit  of  this  heart* 
less  aphorism,  the  instituticms  of  America,  under  the  pretence  of 
liberty,  tend  to  curtail  mankind  of  one  of  the  first  rights  of  maa 
— theiree  enjoyment  and  disposal  of  what  he  has  earned  by  his 
own  industry,  and  to  defeat  one  of  the  most  ennobling  instincts 
of  our  nature — that  of  bequeathing  ourselves,  as  it  were,  to  our 
own  posterity,  and  living  an  after-life  in  the  foreseen  affluence, 
respectability,  and  honour  oi  our  children  and  their  descendants* 
Every  kind  of  obstacle  is  raised  to  impede  or  defeat  the  inmB* 
misnon  ot  a  man's  wealth,  influence,  or  consideration — '  the  Icmd 
U  far  the  Ihing,  wot  for  the  dead^^^and  when  a  man  is  dead,  all 
care  is  taken  that  no  private  gratitude  or  honour  to  his  memory 
should  survive  among  the  living, 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  we  suppose  may  be  authority  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, says  distinctly,  that  the  state  of  domeetic  society  is  for  irom 
satisfactory  in  America*  '  Let,'  says  Mr.  Cooper,  'the  reastm  of 
the  weakness  cf  the  famil;/  tie  anumgst  us  be  what  it  wiU>  the 
effect  is  to  cut  us  off  from  a  large  portion  of  the  happiness  diai  is 
dependent  on  the  afiections.' — (England,  iii.  J  39*)  Again,  'All 
the  loqal  affections  are  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  ffain/---4he  spirit 
of  traffic  is  gradually  enveloping  every  wing  in  its  sordid  grasp;' 
and,  '  the.worst  tendency  of  American  manners  is  manifested  by  a 
rapacity  for  money,  which,  when  obtained,  is  to  be  spetd  in  lUUe 
besides  eating  and  drinking.' — (ib.  v.  ii.,  IS-— 54.)      Dr.  Chan* 

*  YJ^.  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  almost  equally  well  acquai^i^ 
with  America  and  En^^land..  and  as  able  and  mtelligent  as  any  man  in  either.  He 
wrKei, '  It  is  perfectly  tnie  that  a  certain  dej^ree  iMT  persecution  always  attends  tn^ 
pcvson  who  has  the  good,  or  as  jt  sometimes  turns  out  the  bad,  fbitune  to.  be  tkhet 
than  bis  neighbours,  and  persons  of  this  description  come  every  day  to  Bui»ne.t^ 
avoid  it ;  many  of  them  now  live  in  Pans.  Taxes  in  the  towns  are  heavy,  and  have 
the  veiatious  appendage  of  being  arbitrary.  Wealth  is,  in  ijic^  a'cftnie  and  arfit^ 
qualiBcation.' 
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mng*B'  more  general  wod  equally  pregnant  obien^ations  on  the 
state  cf  American  society  hare  been  seen  in  the  preceding  extracts. 
To  ^hat  is  this  '  degrading'  tendency  to  be  attribtiled  ?^-4iot  to 
any  innate  sordidness  or  selfishness  in  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
Britons^  bat  to  the  '  enrions*  and  narrow^spirited  inatitutions  which 
obstruct  the  natund  channels  of  individual  liberality  and  taste : — 
a  mmci  must  not  att<anpt  to  found  a  family^-^to  make^  as  it  is  called, 
an  eldest  son-**to  indulge  in  permanent  and  ti^nsmisBible  acquisi- 
tioils  of  either  the  elegancies  or  the  substantials  of  cultivated  life. 
The  law>  and  vrhere  the  law  does  not,  public  opinion,  still  stronger 
than  the  law,  tells  him  that  he  ought  not  to  indulge  himself  in 
aristocratic  refinements,  and  still  less  to  extend  bis  penonal  influ- 
ence into  futurity.  Hence,  we  surmise,  much  of  the  <  sordid  spirit' 
which  the  Americans  attribute  to  themselves;  hence  the  gneedi- 
ness  of  gain,  which,  when  obtained,  is  spent  in  ignoble  and  brutal 
gratificat](His ;— -'  the  I6nd  is  for  ike  Imng^  and  not  for  the  dead,' 
80  '  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die ! 

We  cannot  believe  that  man  was  created  with  the  aspirations 
after  futurity  which  distinguish  him  fron^  the  Imites  who  perish, 
to  be  cooped  up  in  such  bise  limits ;  and  we  cannot  conocive  the 
protracted  existence  of  a  state  of  society  which  thus  perverts  his 
noblest  exertions  and  defeats  his  highest  instincts.  In  short,  we 
believe  that  social  svperiorUy,  attainable  by  private  industry  or 
by  pubUc  services,  and  transmissiMe  from  worthy  parents  to  worthy 
desceadai^,  (and  the  power  of  transmission  teiida  to  make  both 
worthy,)  is  as  essential  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  man- 
kind as  legal  equalify. 

If  we  were  to  pursue  this  all-^important  subject  into  its  details, 
we  think  we  could  add  largdy  to  the  reasons  which  we  have  thus 
summarily  indicated;  and  we  could  show,  that  wherever  this 
irrepressible  instinct  of  our  nature  has  been  obstructed  in  its 
natural  course,  it  escapes  into  tiie  low  and  litde  channels  of  per- 
soikal  indulgences  and  vanities.  In  France,  for  instance,  the 
mvepous  greedmess  for  individual  tkles  and  distinctions  has  grown 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  its  pre- 
tended jnincifJes  of  equality;  and  the  United  States  themselves, 
though  they  have  neither  Lords  nor  Baronets,  are>  we  suspect,  in 
their  own  way,  a  more  titled  nation  than  aristocratic  Enf2;iand; 
every  man  is  there  a  'Gentleman' — either  an  Honourable— 9Xi 
Esqwre—A  General — a  Colonel — a  Major :  all  the  women,  without 
any  exception,  are  ^ladies,' — (Abdy's  Jaamnl,  ii.  121.)  And 
J^Am  Fenimore  Cooper,  Esquire,  has  published. to  the. whole 
world  his  flagrant  indignation  at  not  havmg  been  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  an  English /7tiJEre/     .  ... 

On  the  whde,  therefore^  whether  the  spirit  of  territorial  aggran? 
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diBemcnt,  of  the  mortid  plague  of  davvrjr,  or  tbe  powerfid  wptemA 
of  the  eolonrad  popnlatum^  <Hr  the  wide  oonflioU  of  oommercial 
rivalries^  shall  diBiolve  the  federadion  or  not — ^wh^her  it  is  to  exist 
as  one  great  people,  or  as  several  and  independent  States — we 
feel  a  strong  coBviction  that  the  American  commonwealth  must — 
as  it  attains  a  higher  degree  of  dviliiation,  and  a  ridier  moral 
culture-^-admit  into  its  institutions,  as  every  other  people  in  the 
history  of  the  wcnrld  has  been  obliged  te  do— a  fairer  balance 
between  property  and  population,  and  something  ejutvofeni  to 
the  aristocratic  principle  which  steadies  and  regulates  the  pc^pnlar 
impulses  of  the  rest  A  mankind. 

Providence  only  knows  by  what  means,  or  after  what  struggles 
this  may  be  accomplished ;  but,  if  we  are  not  altogether  mistaken 
in  our  estimate  of  the  unconquerable  pn^>ensities  of  human 
nature — sooner  or  later,  come  it  will ! 


Art.  IV. — 7%e  Lives  and  Exploits  of  BanditH  and  Robbers  in 
all  Parts  of  the  World,  By  C.  M'Farlane,  Esq.  London. 
1837.     (No.  LXII.  of  the  Family  library.) 

THE  republication  of  this  work  in  a  cheap  duodecimo  fom^  by 
the  editors  of  the  Family  Library,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
popularity  and  entertaining  nature  of  its  contents.  The  author^ 
frmn.  bis  own  account,  was  admirably  calculated  to  deal,  '  am 
amove,'  with  his  subject.  One  of  the  dreamy  visions  of  his  early 
boyhood  was  the  fancy  that  he  might  become  '  a  captain  of  bold 
banditti,  with  a  forest  more  leafy  than  Ardennes  lot  his  haunt,  and 
a  ruined  abbey,  or  castle,  or  inapproachable  cave  for  his  home, 
with  followers  so  true  that  they  would  rather  die  jHecemeal  than 
betray  their  captain  or  comrades,  and  with  the  enviable  finale  to 
every  day*s  perils  and  adventures  of  the  jovial  banquet,  the  song, 
the  chorus,  or  recital  of  their  own  daring  deeds.'  (p.  4.)  It  was 
long  before  be.  could  free,  his  imagination  from  the  pleasing 
enthralments  of  banditti  rcHnanoe,  and  strip  aipray  the  poetic  dbak 
which  conceals  so  much  misery,  guilt,  and  nakedness  beneath. 
In  his  youth  he  passed  into  Spain  and  Italy,  '  where  brigands  by 
irequent  association  of  ideas  became  familiar  to  his  mmd,*  and 
invested  with  all  the  savage  picturesque  of  Saivator  Rosa,  ainid 
scenes  as  wild  and  fearful  as  themselves.  He  arrived  in  I  tidy,  as 
he  tells  us,  with  his  head  full  of  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  (p.  9£) — '  a  country 
where  his  brightest  days  have  been  passed,  for  he  can  never  hope 
to  retrace  the  pleasant  period  of  life  between  seventeen  aa4 
twenty-seven."  (p.  £07.)    He  resided  prindpaUy  in  the  delicieus 
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pTOTitioes  of  th«  flOQth,  wfaicli  he  cbDm  'the  land  of  brigatidBifejMf 
excellence,'  '  VL%  repeatedly  Tinted  tisie  wildest .  parts  el  that 
country,  and  possessed  himself  of  some  curious  details^  which 
induced  him  to  collect  his  own  materials^  and^  by  uniting  them 
to  the  (xiMuntic  statements  of  others,  to  ptodooe,  for  a  winter 
evening  amusement,  a  sort  of  history  of  Itidian  banditti.  '  He  was 
tempted,  as  the  work  grew  under  Yn»  hands,  to  add  a*  few  sketches 
of  some  famous  robbers  of  other  countries,  and  the  most  aanmsing 
or  characteristic  adventures  he  could  find/  He  concludes  by 
'venturing  to  promise  the  reader  that  the  first  or  Italian  part 
will  be  tolerably*  complete,  and  will  serve  to  convey  "an  idea  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  robbers  generally.'  (pp.  %  3.)  This  pledge 
has  been  so  fully  redeemed  by  his  own  accounts,  and  by  ettracts 
from  the  interesting  pages  of  Lady  Calcott,  that  the  reader  is 
presented  with  a  sufficiently  accurate  picture  of  the  physical  and 
moral  character  of  the  southern  Italian  brigand.  The  style  is 
lively  and  agreeable,  and  the  work,  if  not  distinguished  by  deep 
historical  or  literary  research,  is  at  least  unpretending.  The  latter 
parts,  especially  those  pages  which — (compiled  from  the  books 
of  others) — treat  on  Spanish  brigands,  are  decidedly  inferior — 
incomplete,  and  in  many  instances  incorrect.  As  we  entertain 
the  same  feelings  towards  Spain  as  our  author  has  expressed  with 
regard  to  Italy,  we  will  endeavour  to  supply  these  deficiencies 
and  to  correct  his  inaccuracies.*  We  fear,  however^  that  we 
shall  not  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  into  our  descnptfc>ns  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  M'Farlane,  having  never  in  ouf  dteamiest  boy- 
hood felt  any  anxiety  either  to  become  a  bandit,  or  even  to  fall 
in  with  the  heroes  of  that  vocation. 

|f  the  testimony  of  a  poet  is  to  be  relied  upon  in  a  dry  matter 
of  highway  robbery,  Spain  was  equally  notorious  in  the  days  of 
Virgil  f  for  the  prevalen<^e  of  banditti,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in 
these  happy  tim^,  when  travelling,  protected  by  police  and  pass- 
ports, nartakes  of  the  manifold  improvements  of  an  enlighten^ 
age.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  prophecies  of 
Christino  patriots  and  Palmerstonian  pamphleteers,  this  fbut 
reproach  will  soon  be  wiped  out  of  me  calendar  of  Spanish 
crimes.  The  smooth  and  frequented  roads  of  the  Iberian  Uto- 
pia, flowery  and  pleasant  paths  of  safety  and  knowledge,  will 

be  thronged  with   students  hastening  to  universities,   with  rich 

■  ..... ...J — 1    ■   *      ■■■-..•.. — -— ■  .  I*  ■        I .  I  1 1 .1  , 

*  Mr.  M-Farlane*8  eztittct  from  the  'Young  Am^ncftn'  it  ipoc«  corvfot  tad 
»plrited  than  that  about  thf  <  Archbishop  of  Gaen  '  (the  Biahop  of  Jaen),  takep  from 
the  compilation  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Inglis.  The  tafle  of  Don  Francesco  (Frdndsco) 
is  titterly  un-Spanish,  and  ve  conceive  to  be  a  pare  fietioii.  The  idlutioA  to  Ois 
fecreta  ii  the  .C<JofMaioual,  iMar  Talaveira  (TaUvera)i  U  t«4  mssgre  to  be  wortli 
consideration, 
t  <  Nee  impacatos  a  terg^  hctnebis  Ib^rot.'— Gcoig.  iii.  408. 
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BierchaAtfl  ri^uming:  freili  crovded  faii^s-ladm  with  unocmiited 
flollars^  with  ireihhy  •  agticulliirists  coming  away  from  b«isy 
markettf  with  bafi;s  of  gold  aftd  sacks  of  graiui  the  profitB  and 
produce  of  admirable  cultivation  ;'^^aU  hurrying  along  with  cafe* 
less  chat  nffSL  cheery  M)iig>  unarmed,  unguarded,  through  those 
tanglcid  wobds,  rocky  defiles,  and  mountain  ravines,  now  rendered 
hideous  by  the  ghastly  cross  6n  the  piled  cairn  of  the  waylaid 
and  murdered,  where  the  trembling  traveller  steals  on  silently 
and  fearfully  as  thi'ough  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  present  state  ot  things  will  then  become  a  tradition,  and 
as  the  days  of  most  traditions  are  drawing  near,  any  allusioa 
to  such  matter  will  be  considered  as  irregular.  The  iact .  will 
first  be  sneered  at  in  the  Cortes,  then  scientifically  debated  in 
the  royal  academy  of  hiiE^ory,  and  finally  set  at  rest  by  an  cyfficial 
article  in  the  Madrid  Gaeette,  in  which  all  honest  free- Spaniards 
will  be  ordered,  under  the  simple  pain  of  death,  to  treat  sudi 
statements  as  malignant  ci^lumnies  invented  by  false  heretical 
foreigners,  envious  of  the  transcendental  glory,  wealthy  good  faidi, 
ltnd  order,  security  of  person  and  property,  for  which  Spain^  the 
first  of  liatidns,  has  been  immemorially  distinguished.  Those, 
h<»wever,  who  can  dismiss  from  their  imagination  this  brilliant 
prCKipect,  and  are  content  to  read  the  present,  through  the  ilki^ 
sicn-dispelling  history  of  the  past,  will  find  few  groundi  for  such 
sanguine  anticipation. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  that  man,  in  bis  undrilised  stale,  itf 
an  animal  of  prey.  In  the  savage,  the  chase  seems  almost  in- 
stinctive; robbety  is  the  first  step  in  the  march  of  civiliaatian, 
when  an  enemy  or  a  stranger  becomes  the  game  to  be  pursued^ 
trapped,  takei^  and  destroyed.  The  first  glimmerings  of  Instory 
exhibit  an  univ^ersal  prevalence  of  piracy  by  sea,  and  of  predatery 
forays  by  land.  Thucydides,  in  tlrnt  introductory  chi^ter  which 
contains  so  interesting  an  account  of  the  early  state  of  Greece, 
represents  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  whose  wealth- 
diffusing  bosom  the  current  of  knowledge  and  civilisatiott  has 
flowed  into  Europe,  as  infested  with  pirates  whose  continual 
descents  harassed  the  inhabitants,  living  at  that  time  in  poor 
villages  unwalled,  unfortified,  and  utterly  unable  to  resist  their 
attacks.  The  profession  of  buccaneer  was  too  powerful  and  too 
common  to  be  considered  as  disgraceful.  It  was  rather  one  of 
honour.  Ti  xai  ioi^ns  fxaXkov,  says  Thucydides  fi.  5.),  a  sentiment 
echoed  afterwards  by  Justin,  *  Latrocinium  maris  gloriosum  habe- 
batur.'  (xliii.  5.)  jf  or  c^n  this  be  wondered  at.  The  delight  of 
power,  the  exhibition  of  personal  prowess,  the  contempt  of  danger 
and  death,  the  fierce  joys  of  conflict, '  certaminis  gaudia,*  the  temp- 
tation of  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  always  so  attractive  to 
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half •civilifled  natioiui,  the  rich  spml  won  hj  the  bravery  of  a 
mcwdent,  not  ihe  drudgery  of  years^  the  gUtieri^  baimers'*'  aad 
appiui«I^  the  lavish  expenditure,  the  liberid  laigess,  the  soi^,  and 
wassail,  the  exiting  tales  of  successful  adventures,  the  smiles  of 
the  fair,  and  all  the  joyous  life  of  freemasonry  and^g^ixxl  fellow-^ 
ship,  attractions  which  could  give  an  unusual  animation  to  the 
polished  Virgil,f  must  have  operated  with  irresistible  £E»roe  on  a 
wild,  warlike,  energetic,  imaginative  population. 

It  is  to  piracy- that  commerce  owes  its  origin*  The  Phosnicians 
(the  Sallee  rovers  of  antiquity)  were  the  first  to  discover  that  the 
gains  of  commerce,  though  smaller,  were  safer  and  surer  than 
the  plunder  of  piracy.  They  became  merchants  from  being  buc« 
caneers,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  wealth  of.  their  former 
victims  by  barter,  by  exchange,  which  is  no  robbery ;  by  receiving 
in  return  for  a  few  gaudy  baubles  and  exciting  spices  the  unvalued 
gold,  amber,  and  emeralds  of  simple  barbanaius;  by  those  little 
advantages,  such  as  watching  the  turn,  of  the  market  and  other 
tricks  of  trade^  which  eyen  in  our  days  of  morality  are  not  alto- 
gether laid  aside  by  enterprising  speci^ator^,  either  Jpw  or  Chrisr. 
tian.  Gentile  or  European.  «,It  was  usual  in  the  time, of  Home/*, 
before  the  nice  distin^ion  between  a  trader  f^id  a  robl^r  was  quite 
understood,  for  the  authorities  in  the  official  queries,  address^ 
to  a  stranger,  to  inquire  in  the  most  courteous  manner  .whether 
he  were  a  merchant,  or,  as  the  modem  Greek  pirates,  do  in 
Don  Juan,  '  merely  practising  as  a  sea  attorney. '-r-^<rt99^s^  vwsp 
«(\a,-^-aad  this  last  seems  to  have  been  considered  rather  ^  flatter- 
ing supposition  than  otherwise.  (See  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Odyssey,  verse  73.) 

•  Such  was  the  condition  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece,  to  whom,  the 
aneient  work!  owed  commerce  and  those  arts  which  enrich,  dig- 
nify, and  humanise  the  character  of  mankind.  As  it  was  by  the 
Tyvian  fleets  that  the  shores  of  Spain  were  first  visited,  it  is 
in  the'  acooonts  derived  from  them,  and  in  t^boae  long-surviving 
eusioms,  the  impress  of  their  dominion,  that  we  must  seek 
evidence  of  the  habits  and  manners. of  the  aboriginal  Iberians. 
Although  the  careful  records  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthc^^inians 
were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  their  conquerors,  the  then  iUite- 
rate  Romans,  with  a  recklessness  of  barbarity  equalled  oply  by 
the  recent  dealings  with  the  archives  of  Algiers  by  the  polished 
French  invaders,  yet  as  the  battles  for  the  empire  of  the  sea  an4 

• — ' I  ■  ■    I I.I — ,.  .     I.,  -i r— — I       ■       ■  M      ■ 

*  See  the  glowing  account  of  iheir  ornamented  vessels.    Plut.  in  Pomp. 

i  f  *  Ofnue  sYum  ferr»  ieritur,  nee  tarda  MtxecUut    * 

Debilitai  vires  animii  mutatque  vigorem  : 
Caoiciem  galed  premimus,  semperque  recenfes 
GonveetSKe  juvst  pr»das  et  vifere  mptoi'  Ma,  ix«  ^Qf* 
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of  the  worid  mm»  snbseqiMidy  fwght  oq  the  pUM  of 'tba 
Pemnsulc^  svck  a^  theme  wqs  the  chp^  sul^eGt  for  tbci  poet,  and 
hutonan  ib  after  times  more  f^vour^ble  to  literature.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  collect  from  their  works  a  suffioieBt  body  of  eyadenfia 
to  itppply  the  want  of  earlier  information.  Str^bo^  one  of  the 
most  aoourate  of  ancient  gec^aphen^^  is  perpetually  alluding  tot 
the  robbing  propensi^ — ^the  ro  XfxxTifioy— of  the  natiye  Iberi^yuk 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  he  justly  attributes  (Bopk  iii.  SdSO  thai 
still-existiftg  tntit  of  Spanish  dia^ter^  a  daring  in  mincer  adven- 
ture^ in  guerrilla^  in  petty  warfare^  and  an  inpaperi^  to  carry 
through  any  really  great  undertidcmg« 

The  ancient  rc^ibers  dwelt  priaoipally  in  the  moqnt|iku>us  pro^ 
vinces  of  Cantabria,  Gallicia^  an4  Lusitaaia,  which  b^ing  of  diffi- 
cult access  to  regular  troops^  became  aii  asylum^  where  tbey  rer 
sided  unnudested^  and  earned  on  the  vocation  of  ihw  forefathers, 
a  life  of  rapine  and  violettoe«— 

*  More  patrotti,  vis-  roptaque  paBcunt,^^<SW.  ItcU.  iiL 
They  were  all  and  always  armed.  Such  a  defensive  obtidition  iS/ 
and  ever  has  been,  of  neoessi^  among  all  savage  «nd  uncivilised 
people^  where  the  sword  of  the  strongest  wins  add  midntam^  pfo« 
J>erty;  where  each  takes  the  law  kito  his  own  hands;  Wbefe 
murder  iS  rife,  and  revenge;  that  wild  juStiee,  is  abd«it  evety  msm's 
path.  This  custom  6f-  going  snrmed  is  remarked  by  ThttCydidei 
Mid  Tacitus,  in  the  early  stages  of  Grecian  and  €^man  society. 
The  Iberians,  on  their  old  Coins,  those  picture-books  of  antiquity, 
are  usually  furnished  with  a  long  spear,  resembling  that  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  and  Jwwsibly  of  eiriental  origin.  This  Wfts  called 
by  the  Romans  'sparus,'  Mancea,'  spear,  Imice,  two  names 
of  Iberian  etj^olog^,  and  introduced,  with  the  use  of  those 
vreapons  and  the  Spanish  sword,  into  the  language  of  Ittilly.^ 
The  lizntits  of  this-  article  compel  us  rehietantly  to  pass  Over 
the  interest^g  suliject  of  the  early  weapons  of  Spmi,  without 
which  ^he  warlike  natives  thought  life  to  be  of  no^  value,  *  anna 
sanguine  ipsorum  cariora;'  for  when  they  were  ti^en  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  they  Mled  therasetres  in  despair,^  i^sMe  ti* 
etist  without  them.*  They  unanimously  refused  quarter  and  life 
on  condition  of  laying  them  down,  and  suffered  th^nselves  ta  be 
cut  to  pieces  rathe*  than  giv^  them  up,  WhBe  <he  Carthaginil&n 
trckyps,  who  had  no  sueh  feelings,  sun<»ndered  theirs  immedifttily.f 
The  spear  continued  long  to  be  the  national  weapon  of  Spain  \ 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand»  of  the  peasantry  in  aU  the  oW 
prints  of  the  sisteenth  fend  seventeenth  centuries ;  but  is  iiow 
superseded  by  the  gun,  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller 

*  liivy,  sui?>  17«  t  App.  de  BelL  Hisp.  457. 
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in  all  direotioiif^  a  fearfid  iBemento  of  the  inaeciirtly  of  person 
and  property.  A  rode  musket  hangg  frcnoi  the  pack-saddle  of 
the  muleteer,  lies  in  the  furrow  of  the  ploughman^  in  the  hut  of 
the  nne*dreaBer,  in  the  fold  of  the  shepherd^  who  are  all,  there- 
fore, in  a  condition  to  overpower  any  unarmed  solitary  tntvelleri 
or  to  defend  themselves  from  any  liirking  footpad,  or  (ram  each 
other.  So  just  is  the  remark  of  Gibbon  (cb.  26),  that*  pastoral, 
manners,  which  have  been  adorned  with  the  gentlest  attributes  of 
peace  and  innocence,  are  much  nearer  of  kin  to  the  fieoroe  and 
erael  habits  of  military  life. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject;  among  the  ancient  Ibe-i 
riansi,  the  profesaon  of  a  robber  so  far  from  b^3g  a  disgrace,  was 
consklered  as  more  honourable^  than  that  of  a  merchant  or  agri- 
culturist, as  the  Deooit,  the  brigand  of  the  Bengalese  Hindoo,  is 
esteemed  superior  to  the  Ryot»  or  cultivator  of  the  plains.  Those, 
among  the  ancient  Lusitanians  who  were  young,  bold,  and  poor, 
took  to  the  hills,  and  swept  down  like  an  avalanche  into  the  val- 
l^s.  They  were  purposely  armed  very  lightly,  to  enable  th^m^ 
t«  move  with  rapid^  over  difficult  ground.  The.  Gallicians  were 
so  Wedded  to  these  habits,  that  they  oompelled  their  women  to 
perform  their  .  domestic  and  agricultural  labours :  to  the  latter  of 
whidi.  hard  tasks  the  females  are  subject  to  this  day.  Tbe  geo- 
graphical character  of  Spain  was  in  &vour  of  these  lawles;^  pur-i. 
suits.  The  Peninsula  is  hemmed  around  and  intersected  in  qvery, 
direction  1^  chains  of  Iofty«  broken  sierras,  between  whipb  }\e 
fertile  vallqrs  watered  by  streams  and  rivers,  and  teeming  with 
plenty  .and  delight.  All  mountaineers  have  a  tendency  to  become, 
robbers ;  their  barren  hills  supply  them  scantily  with  food,  while 
the  broad  plains,  smiling  in  luxuriance  bdbw,  offer  an  obvious, 
boofy.  These  descents  into  the  champaign  country,  these  iorhys^ 
diese  mountain  fastnesses,  have  created  the  warlike,  independent 
character  so  peculiar  to  all  alpine  districts.  The  craggy  high-* 
lands  of  the  Basque  and  Asturian  provinces,  the  former,  asylum 
of  the  robber,  have  in  all  times  proved  the  cradle  of  liberty,  the^ 
cherished  home  of  unconquered  patriots. 

The  Romans  had  no  sooner  reduced  Spain  to  the  condition  of 
a  province,  than  they  set  to  work  to  put  down  a  state  of  tbinga 
obviously  opposed  to  their  sound  administrative  principles  o£ 
cSscipline  and  colonial  organisation.  This  undertaking,  in  the  ih- 
&ncy  of  society,  was  always  of  such  difficulty,  and  q£  snob  public 
benefit,  that  Uiose  who  were  successful  in  extirpating  beasts  of 

E'ey  and  men  of  rapine,  were  honoured  as  demigods  and  bene-. 
ctors  to  the  human  race  (wipytrtis).    The  allegory  of  subjept-^ 
■  ■  - ■      ...       ,1 -J   —  '    »    * 

•  T*  jMiOirrM.    Plot,  ill  vit  C.  IfArti,  t.  6;  Cmur  d%  BelL  QtlL vi  21. 
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ing  bears  and  panthers  to  a  yoke^  evidendy  points  out  the  domi- 
nion obtained  by  master  spirits  over  violent  brutal  forccj  for 
knowledge  is  power.  Thus  the  poets  and  mythological  fabu- 
lists (the  historians  of  those  early  periods)  have  immortalised 
their  Hercules  as  a  great  abater  of  nuisances^  a  destroyer  of 
hydras  and  monsters^  and  a  slayer  of  robbers;  who  was  rewarded, 
after  having  killed  the  brigand  Saurus^  with  the  hand  of  Omphale 
the  queen  of  Lydia. 

The  Romans^  in  spite  of  all  their  d(^ed,  impliable  resolu- 
tion, never  could  put  down  robbery  in  Spain»  altlK>ugfa  they  sac-, 
ceeded  in  doing  so  in  other  countries.  It  was  ooOasicmally 
effected  in  some  one  province  or  another  by  the  exertions  of  some 
particular  governor.  We  are  informed  by  Plutarch, .  that  Caius 
Marius,  who  was  no  trifler,  was  'said*  to  have  cleared  a. part 
of  Spain  of  robbers.  It  was  always  considered  a  gpreat  achieve-, 
ment :  and  when  the  Prsetor  M anUus  subdued  Bergium  (Berga, 
in  Catalonia),  the  head-quarters  of  some  robbers^  with  fire 
and  sword  (as  the  Conde  de  Espana  did  the  same  locality 
in  1826,  and  Mina  in  1834),  the  Senate  deoreed  a  general 
thanksgiving  for  three  days.  The  glories  of  the  imperial  Au- 
gustus were  summed  up  by  Velleius  Paterculus  in  the  astound- 
ing fact  that '  Spain  by  his  exertions  was  even  free  from  robbers  * 
— 'etiam  latrociniis  vacaret.*  The  irruption  of  the  Teutonic 
races  into  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
put  an  end  to  these  laudable  efforts.  The  foreign  check  once 
removed,  the  Spaniards  relapsed,  as  they  always  have  done  and 
always  will  do,  into  their  pristine  habits ;  indeed,  even  when  awed 
by  the  presence  of  Roman  legions,  as  we  learn  from  Appiao, 
on  the  least  opening  or  insurrection,  the  conntry  was  instantly, 
filled  (as  it  is  at  this  moment)  with  armed  bands  of  independent 
freebooters.  This  tendency  was  not  likely  to  be  checked  by  the 
German  invaders,  who  em^rated  from  their  vast  forests  and  cheer- 
less homes  for  the  very  purposes  of  forage  and  plunder  in  the  fertile 
south;  whose  ancestors  gloried  in  such  pursuits,  deeined  the. 
manly  and  fitting  occupations  of  their  ingenuous  youth,  and  calcu- 
lated to  eradicate  habits  of  effeminacy  and  indolence.  Saint  Isidore, 
the  Gothic  archbishop  of  Seville,  writing  in  the  seventh  century, 
describes  the  Catalonians  as  entirely  devoted  to  robbery  and 
fighting.  (Etym.  ix.  2.)  The  cognate  propensities  of  Iberian  and 
Goth  amalgamated  most  readily  in  the  Spanish  character,  nor  were 
they  dissevered  by  the  Moors,  the  new  masters  by  whom  the  Penin- 
sula was  soon  afterwards  overrun.  The  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
of  the  wild  Arabs,  whose  hand  has  ever  been  against  everybody, 
whose  name  among  the  sacred  writers  is  as  synonymous  with  rob- 
bery as  that  of  the  Iberian  was  amongst  the  Romans,  brought 
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vnih  {hem  their  oriental  habits  into  tTie  congenial  dupate  oif 
Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  polished  Abderahman,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  Cordova^  were  never  able  to  suppress  the  banditti  of 
Andalusia. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  existence  of  the  evil  during  tbe 
troubled  period  and  continued  border  warfare^  in  the  prolonged 
struggle  between  the  Spaniards  and  their  Saracenic  "invaders. 
Such  a  contest  would  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  generate 
irregular  habits,  among  nations  less  disjposed  to*  such  delin- 
quencies than  the  descendants  of  Iberian  and  Gothic  free- 
booters. We  do  not  therefore  perceive  any  amendment  or  alter- 
ation when  the  Moorish  deluge  was  beaten  back  from  the  moun- 
tain barrier  of  the  Asturias^  and  the  Gotho-Spaniards  gradually 
recovered  the  provinces  of  their  ancestors.  Accordmgly,  we 
find  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  that  the  Peninsula  was 
divided  into  separate  kingdoms  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other^  with  the  bitter  rivalry  of  neighbours^  in  addition  to  their 
common  struggle  against  the  Moors.  These  independent  states 
offered  an  asylum  to  all  deserters  from  contiguous  provinces,  to  all 
outlaws^  to  those  under  ban,  the  raw  material  of  all  banditti,  '  gli 
banditi,*  to  all  those  who  thought  with  Tacitus's  old  Germans 
that  bread  ought  to  be  earned  by  blood  and  not  by  the  sweat 
of  the  br6w.  These  bands,  serving  without  system,  discipline^ 
or  organisation,  armies  of  caprice  or  impulse,  followed  the  ban- 
ner of  some  favourite  guerrilla  chieftain  of  Condottier,  nevei* 
wanting  in  Spain  in  times  of  trouble,  whether  a  Viriatus  or  Ser- 
torius,  a  Hafila  or  a  Hatzum,  a  Cid,  a  Mina,  or  an  Empecinado. 
Then  came^tke  age  of  chkalry  and  romance.  The  knight-errants, 
alas !'  were  too  often  robbers  on  a  large  scale.  They  had  too  fre- 
quently no  fixed  standard  of  morality,  nor  made  any  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  meum  and  tuum.  The  certain  knightly  gal- 
lantry, though  maintained  almost  exclusively  among  themselves 
or  their  own  caste,  which  gilded  over  the  vicious  principle,  did 
but  furnish  an  additional  fascination  to  an  example  so  dangerous 
to  the  bulk  of  a  people,  well  disposed  in  that  respect  to  become 
their  iniitntors.  Notwithstanding  me  professions  of  these  reformers 
on  horseback  as  to  redressing  all  possible  e\ils,  the  highways  appear 
to  have  been  almost  impracticable  to  the  clergy  and  merchants, 
those  conservatlv^e  sons  of  peace  and  wealth.*  In  the  bankerless 
twelfth  century  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  money 
from  Spain  to  Rome  (which  was  generally  done  by  pilgrims  f  re- 
turning . 

*  Historia  CompostcUana,  pp.  262, 266, 269, 272. 

f  The  same  dittricU  to  late  as  the  serenteenth  centarsr  were  so  infested  '  bj 

theeves  by  land,  called  handoleios,  and  pyrats  on  the  tea^de,'  that  Howell  states 
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turning  from  Santii^)^  tbat  for  erery  ofunce  of  gold  brongbt  lafelj 
to  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter^  a  year's  indulgence  was  granted  to 
the  soul  of  the  bearer  by  the  infallible  pontiff,  to  whom  no  heresy 
was  ever  so  odious  and  damnable  as  irregularity  in  the  payment  of 
ecclesiastical  dues.  Arragon  and  Catalonia^  frontier  provinces^ 
were  particularly  infested.  The  armed  laity>  who  were  incipient 
political  economists^  objected  to  the  exportation  of  bullion,  and 
.though  very  superstitious  and  amenable  to  the  church,  were  more 
influenced  by  the  auri  sacra  fames — a  hunger  which  they  did  not 
consider  less  orthodox  than  the  equally  pious  Arabs,  who  seldom 
scruple  to  plunder  the  religious  caravans  of  Mecca.  The  country 
is  described  by  a  contemporary  clergyman  *  as  ^  a  den  of  thieves ; 
yea,  a  tabernacle  of  demons* — spelunca  latronum,  imo  taber- 
ziaculum  daDmoniorum.  His  reminiscences  of  the  anxieties  and 
dangers  of  travelling  through  these  provinces,  the  then  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  Spain,  made  him  shudder  when  writing,  although 
after  a  long  interval  of  years : — *  Quantum  ver6  corporis  mei  labo- 
xem,  quantamque  animi  mei  anxietatem  in  hiU:  Charybdis  evasion^ 
passus  fuerim,  cum  recordor,  yivit  Dominus  1  animH  mei  intn^ 
memet  ipsum  totus  oontremisco  et  contremiscens  exhorresco.*  The 
same  melancholy  tale  is  told  by  every  native  annalist,  and  echoed 
by  all  foreigners,  who,  like  our  quaint  old  Daunce,f  vituperate 
'  the  naturall  disposition  to  robberie  in  the  maiden  yeares  of  Spain.' 
That  promising  damsel  has  since  attained  to  a  vi^rous  puberty  ; 
at  least  Philip  V.,  when  he  went  there  in  1706,  talked  of  ^cette 
Infame  Catalogue,  oil  Ton  ne  fera  pas  un  pas  sans  trouver  des 
buissons  pleins  de  cette  canaille  enragee.'  f  "Phe  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Castille  and  Arragon  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
md  the'^final  conquest  of  Granada  in  149^^  afforded  that  crafty 
monarch  (the  combined  Louis  XL  and  Henry  VH.  of  Spain)  both 
leisure  and  power  to  attempt  the  reform  of  so  crying  an  evil ;  nor 
caii  there  be  a  surer  proof  of  his  influence  and  sagacity  than  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  police,  which  is  always  a  matter  of 
great  diiSculty  whether  in  free  or  uncivilised  societies.  Ferdinand 
.established  a  patrol  association,  called  *  La  Santa  Hermandad,* 
.the  Holy  Brotherhood,  for  religion  was  then  mixed  up  with  all 
the  concerns  of  life :  they  were  armed  with  most  ample  powers 
to  pursue,  seize,  and  put  to  death  all  robbersi,  without  any  re- 
^gard  to  any  other  tribunal  or  jurisdiction,  either  royal  or  peculiar. 

*'  the  safest  way  to  patse  thro'  is  to  take  a  bordon  and  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim." 
Xet.  xxii.    The  legal  privileges  of  Spanish  pilg^ms  led  to  so  maD]|r  abuses  that 

Phil.  IL  in  1590  was  obliged  to  prohibit  aU  Spaniards  from  assuming  the  dress. 

Recop.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  L.  27, 

*  Historia  Compostellana,  ut  supra. 
.    t  Brief  Discourse  on  the  Spanish  State.     By  £d.  Daunce.    1590.  p.  4* 
:    t  M^moites  de  St.  Simon,  lU.  235. 
I  Indeed 
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Indeed  one  of  4he  secret  oljecta  of  Ae  instUulian  was- to  break 
down  the  numerous  private  and  ill -exercised  jurisdictions  of  the 
nobles,  which  were  exercised  with  great  partiality  and  manifold 
injury  to  public  justice.  The  Holy  Brotherhood,  like  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain ;  they  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree  with  that  recklessness  of  human  suffering  and  life 
wbidiis  common  to  all  Spaniards  when  decked  with  brief  authority ; 
they  inflicted  death  in  a  particular  manner  by  shooting  with  arrows^ 
'  muerte  de  saeta.'  These  are  the  arrows  which  rang  in  the  ears 
of  Sancho  Panza,  '  sus  saetas  me  zumban/  The  criminal  was 
affixed  to  a  pole,  which  was  forbidden  by  two  express  laws  *  from 
being  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  peculiar  execution  ex- 
plains the  frequent  occurrence  in  early  views  of  Spanish  cities  of 
those  St.  Sebastian-looking  figures  hanging  on  pmes,  and  trans- 
fixed with  arrows — a  picturesque  bit  in  a  Spanish  foreground — an 
indication  of  a  land  overflowing  with  law  and  justice,  or,  as  the 
Irish  traveller  said  when  he  saw  a  man  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  a 
sign  of  civilisation  and  of  the  march  of  intellect.  *  The  members  of 
this  holy  alliance,  now  rather  an  unpopular  name,  were  not  viewed 
with  much  complacency  by  the  turbulent  and  destructivaof  those 
days ;  and  without  doubt  were  in  many  instances  as  great  rogues 
as  those  whom  they  were  sent  to  catch.  Cervantes  (Don  Quixote, 
i.  43)  calls  them  '  gangs  of  thieves.'  Certainly  they  were  neither 
tea-totalists,  nor  even  members  of  a  temperance  society,  for  Men- 
doza  f  says  '  that  for  a  bribe  or  a  pitcher  of  wine  they  would  swear 
to  anything.'  AU  this  swearing  and  shooting  was  in  vain,  and  rob- 
bery prevailed  in  the  land,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  contemporary 
novels  and  dramas,  those  true  memorials  of  Spanish  manners.  If 
any  real  improvement  ever  took  place,  it  was  under  the  mild  rule 
of  the  Bourbon  monarchs,  during  that  century  of  peace  which 
preceded  the  most  remarkable  convulsion  which  has  ever  disor- 
ganised the  moral  worlds  the  French  Revolution. 

During  the  late  War  of  Independence  the  Peninsula  swarmed 
with  armed  bands;  many  of  whom  were  indeed  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  loyalty,  with  indignation  at  their  outraged  religion,  and 
by  a  deep-rooted  national  hatred  to  the  French, — and  proved  of 
infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  their  lawful  King ;  but  others  used 
their  patriotic  professions  as  specious  cloaks  to  cover  their  in- 
stinctive passion  for  a  lawless,  and  freebooting  career,  and  be- 
fore the  liberation  of  the  country  was  effected,  had  in  fact  become 
formidable  to  all  parties  alike.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 

♦  RecopHajion,  1.  yiii.  tit.  31.    There  ore  no  less  than  fifty-one  laws  on  this 
Hennandad. 
t  Gusman  de  Alfarache,  p.  L  lit),  i*  7- 
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his  characteristic  sagacity^  foresaw  at  the  victorious  CGndnsion  of 
the  struggle^  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  weed  out  'diis  strange 
fruit  borne  on  a  tree  grafted  by  patriotism^*  as  Colonel  Napier 
(iv.  6.)  is  pleased  to  caU  this  most  national  indigenous  produce  of 
the  Iberian  soil.  The  transition  from  murdering  a  Frendmian 
to  plundering  a  stranger  appeared  a  simple  process  to  these 
patriotic  scions^  whose  number  was  increased  by  the  civil  war^  by 
party  distinctions  and  persecutions,  and  by  the  subsequent  wreck 
of  private  fortunes :  the  bands  were  swelled  with  all  those  who 
were,  or  who  considered  themselves  to  be  ill  used — with  all 
those  who  could  not  dig  and  were  ashamed  to  beg.  The  evil 
was  beginning  to  diminish  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VIL,  when  an  advance  in  social  improvement  and  ci- 
vilisation, though  not  rapid,  was  unquestionably  general,  before 
which  these  lawless  occupations  give  way  as  surely  as  wild  animals 
of  prey  do  before  improved  cultivation.  But  alas !  the  sad  events 
which  have  followed  his  decease  have  revived  the  ancient  evils  in 
a  more  than  usual  degree  of  magnitude  and  hideousness,  tbs  first 
and  natural  fruits  of  a  foul  democracy  engendered  in  a  drunken 
military  revolt. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  during  the  last  years  of  the  late 
king  robbery,  though  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  was  ex- 
tended so  generally  as  was  believed  here  by  many  members  of 
book-clubs,  on  the  strength  of  the  numerous  sketdies,  journals, 
and  personal  narratives,  indited  by  English  travellers  and  pub- 
lished by  worshipful  booksellers.  Their  pages  teemed  with  rob- 
beries and  murders  which  were  never  heard  of  in  Spain.  Such 
subjects  are  like  a  bull-fight,  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  Spanish 
Annual ;  they  admit  of  much  fine  writing,  are  conadered  as  very 
interesting,  abounding  in  disastrous  cluinces  and  hair-breadth 
escapes — all  most  moving  incidents,  which  affect  the  reading 
public ;  who,  moreover,  are  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  authentic 
accounts  which  tally  with  their  own  preconceived  ideas  of  Spain  : 
no  man  likes  to  have  his  settled  opinions  shaken  or  contradicted, 
and  those  authors  are  the  most  po})ular  who  put  the  self-love 
of  the  reader  in  good  humour  with  his  own  stock  of  knowledge. 
Having  travelled  over  almost  every  part  of  Spain,  and  in  every 
possible  manner,  from  the  years  1830  to  1833,  we  will  venture, 
although  at  the  risk  of  our  popularity,  to  assert,  that  those 
who  took  the  commonest  precautions,  and  prorided  themselves 
with  escorts  in  notoriously  dangerous  districts,  might  journey  on 
alive  and  unscathed,  although  be-bagged,  be-band boxed,  be- 
baggaged,  and  encumbered  with  nursery-maids,  children,  and  all 
those  impediments  which  both  ofier  temptation  to  robbers,  and  pre- 
vent 
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vent  ooncealinent  or  rapdity  of  movements.  Such  provident  travel* 
lers  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  tales  of  terror  which  they  will  be  told 
in  every  village  by  the  credulous^  timid  inhabitants;  they  will  be 
congratulated  on  having  passed  such  and  such  a  wood^  and  will  be 
assured  that  they  will  infallibly  be  robbed  at  such  and  such  a  spot 
a  few  leagues  on^ward.  We  have  always  found  that  this  ignis 
fatuus,  like  the  horizon^  has  receded  as  we  advanced ;  the  dan* 
gerous  spot  is  always  a  little  behind  or  a  little  before  the  actual 
place — it  vanishes^  as  many  difficulties  do^  when  boldly  ap« 
proached  and  grappled  with.  The  public  conveyances  at  that  time 
were  seldom  attacked.'*'  It  was  officially  stated  in  the  Madrid 
Gazette  for  Sept  1,  1832,  (which,  however,  must  be  taken  ctim 
grant  salu)  that  in  a  period  of  thirty  monthrpreviously,  only  22 
cases  of  diligence  robbery  had  occurred  in  3780  journeys,  which, 
on  an^average,  would  give  one  robbery  for  every  1 70  journeys.  The 
'  Young  American,'  it  is  true,  was  robbed  in  the  diligence  on  his 
road  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  and  again  from  Madiid  to  Seville, 
the  same  person  in  two  successive  jomnaeys.  Mr.  Babbage's 
machine  could  hardly  calculate  the  odds  against  such  a  predes- 
tined martyr.  However,  Mr.  Slidell  describes  these  scenes  so 
inimitably  f  that  his  readers  must  hope  that  he  may  have  the  good 
luck,  whenever  he  travels  again  to  any  Spanish  Jericho,  to  fall 
among  tljpeves,  pro  bono  publico.  The  young  American,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  was  then  travelling  through  Valencia  and  Andalusia, 
provinces  notorious  for  these  untoward  events ;  for  in  the  indus- 
trious, thickly  peopled,  and  less  Moorish  districts  of  the  north- 
west of  Spain  the  natives  themselves  had  abated  the  nuisance. 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of 
robbery  in  the  Castilles  that  the  government  residing  at  Madrid 
showed  such  an  habitual  apathy  to  so  great  an  jsvil ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Spanish  character  to  undervalue  and.  de- 
spise dangers  when  at  a  distance,  and  to  be  terrified  and  de- 
mented by  their  presence.  Robberies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  are  generally  got  up  when  some  prize  is  expected  on  the 
road :  those  who  have  much  to  lose  never  should  travel  in  the 
dusk  without  an  escort  (which  is  seldom  denied  to  whoever  can 
afford  it) ;  those  who  do  so,  and  chance  to  be  robbed,  will  meet 

*  The  mails  and  diligences  of  Spun  were  in  every  respect  superior  to  those  of 
Franco ;  as  there  are  no  post-horses  organised  on  any  road  except  that  firom  Madrid 
to  Iran,  they  are  by  far  the -best  modes  of  traTelling,  and  so  respectable  that  thd 
Infante  Don  Francisco,  the  king*8  brother,  took  his  family  by  the  diligence  on  a 
iummer's  excursion. 

f  The  affair  at  Amp<Mita  (vol.  u  p.  86)  is  related  with  equal  spirit  and  trirth.  We 
were  driven  by  the  site  in  1891,  by  the  brother  of  the  murdered  Popito.  The  robber 
scenes  of  Huber  are  admirable,  especially  the  descriptions  of  Los  Nifios  de  Esija  and 
Jaime  ei  Barbnto  de  CreviUente. — Skitsw  ant  Spam^itf  vols,  i*  a44  i|i.,  a  work  which 
bai  been  well  tnnsUted  by  Colonel  Ctauford. 

laughter 
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laughter  instead  of  redress.  M.  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador^ was  robbed  and  well  beaten  near  Madrid,  which  furnished 
much  joking  to  King  Ferdinand  and  the  corps  diplomatique. 
Don  Jose  O'Donnell,  the  Captain-General  of  Old  Castille,  was 
incautious  enough  to  dismiss  his  guard  near  the  capital  itself,  out 
of  deUcacy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Madrid  authorities ;  he  was 
waylaid  and  robbed  close  to  the  gates,  and  laughed  at  afterwards. 
This  local  autocrat  was  made  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  at  the  awful 
command,  *  boca  abajo !  boca  a  tierra  ! '  which  will  take  no  denial. 
The  best  escort  are  the  Miguelites,  not  partisans  of  Don  Miguel, 
but  a  modem  Santa  Hermandad,  so  called,  we  have  heard,  from 
Miguel  de  Prats,  one  of  the  armed  satellites  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
They  are  composed  of  picked  young  men  on  foot,  a  dismounted 
gendarmerie ;  they  are  well  amibd  with  sword,  gun,  and  a  cord 
in  their  sashes  for  securing  their  prisoners,  the  same  which  the 
Greek  klepts  had  to  bind  their  Turkish  captives ;  a  single  pistol* 
iS  stu^ck  behind  in  their  girdles,  in  the  position  in  which  the  dagger 
was  formerly  worn.  They  are  on  a  par  with  the  robbers  in  acli- 
vity  and  local  knowledge ;  and  hunt  them,  like  stoats,  poachers, 
or  other  vermin,  with  a  true  game-keeper  spirit.  The  robbers 
fear  and  respect  them — so  we  were  assured  by  the  great  Jose 
Maria  himself,  who  treated  the  royalist  volunteers  with  contempt, 
and  disregarded  the  regular  troops,  who  on  their  part  disliked  the 
pursuit  as  unmilitary,  and  leading  neither  to  glory  nor  promotion ; 
in  truth,  they  seldom  succeeded  in  clearing  any  infested  district 
It  must  be  confessed  that  many  stories  were  told  of  dollars  being 
jplaced  by  invisible  hands  in  knapsacks  and  nose-bags, — little  de- 
tentions which  occasioned  the  soldiers,  like  Espartero  when  in 
pursuit  of  Gomez,  sometimes  to  arrive  a  little  too  late — after  the 
birds  were  flown. 

We  have,  we  trust,  sufficiently  made  good  our  ix)sition  that  the 
profession  of  robber  has  from  time  immemorial  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  the  lower  orders  of  Spaniards.  It  prevailed  before 
'  the  late  unhappy  revolution,  chiefly  in  Valencia  and  Andalusia,+ 
those  beautiful  and  delicious  districts,  those  favoured  regions  of 
earth,  over  which  the  Moors  imagined  heaven  to  be  suspended. 
The  former  (the  old  Celtiberia  and  Provincia  Tarraconensis  of 

*  l!h»  use  of  the  pistol  is  rare  in  Spain,  the  land  of  Pistoles.  The  very  making 
them  was  prohibited  in  1558  by  Philip  II.,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
treacherous  murders  committed  with  them ;  no  persons  whatever  were  allowed  to 
carry  them.  Charles  III.,  in  1761,  embodied  all  these  laws  into  one  decree,  and 
permitted  gentlemen,  '  hidalgos,'  to  use  them  in  holsters.  The  lower  classes  of 
Spaniards  rather  despise  the  pistol^~See  the  Laws  on  Arms.  Recopilacion,  lib.  yi. 
tit.  6  ;  Leg.  8,  12,  13. 

t  B«tica*  llie  name  is  derived,  bv  Santa  Teresa,  a  greater  authority  in  Spaiu 
than  any  Humboldt  or  RenneU,  from  JBethsbless«dnM8»«--€bito  iMw/r^  1. 16. 
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the  Romans)  was  always  notorious  for  the  savage  fierceiless  bt 
the  inhabitants ;  the  Valendans^  to  this  day,  bear  the  laughing* 
hyena  character  of  false  cunning  and  treacherous  cruelty^  mixed 
with  a  dissipated  dnd  frirolous  lightness — 

*  So  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay. 
Yet  empty  of  all  good** 
Their  habits  and  character,  when  not  Celtiberian^  dre  completely 
Moorish.  Andalusia,  the  Elysian  Fields  of  the  authors  of  enti-^ 
quity,*  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Saracen,  presents  a  combination 
of  gec^raphical  and  moral  circumstances  highly  favourable  to 
these  lawless  pursuits.  This  rich  province  contains  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  of  Spedn,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz, 
Xeres,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Granada,  in  constant  communi*- 
cation  with  each  other;  for  where  there  is  neither  traffic  nor 
travel  robbery  can  nevet  thrive ;  a  drcumstance  to  which  Estre- 
-madura  owes  its  comparative  security.  The  character  of  the 
country  presents  a  contrast  of  the  richest  cultivation  and  the  most 
untamed  nature — trackless  mountains,  wide  plains  covered  with 
tUck  brushwood,  a  scantyjpopulation,  and  villages  scattered  far 
apart  from  each  other.  The  robber,  concealed  on  the  heights, 
watches  all  who  approach,  himself  unseen ;  he  scents  from  afar, 
as  Gil  Bias  sayS,  the  money  in  the  traveller's  pocket ;  he  never 
attacks  him  except  when  the  odds  are  in  his  favour, — thus  a 
strong  party  may  pass  through  the  very  midst  of  an  ambuscade 
und  be  utterly  unconscious  of  their  immediate  danger.  The 
robber  dislikes  powder  and  shot  as  much  as  the  honest  man,  and 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  fighting  with  a  h^ter  round 
his  neck.  He,  from  long  eiqperience  and  familiarity  with  danger, 
knows  well  what  danger  is,  and  accordingly  fears  and  detests 
nothing  so  much :  he  seeks  to  take  eveiCy  unfair  advantage  against 
his  enemy ;  'and  although  when  he  is  forced  he  will  fight,  and 
most  desperately,  yet  he  will  endure  any  hardship  and  adopt  any 
stratagem  rather  than  do  so  unnecessarily :  he  is  not  actuated  by 
any  nice  feelings  of  a  point  of  honour,  which  renders  the  very 
suspicion  of  fear  such  a  disgrace  to  the  sensitive  soldier,  that 
opportunities  of  self-exposure  and  of  braving  unnecessary  danger 
are  almost  sought  for  with  a  chivalrous  afifectation.  These  rocks 
and  wild  wastes,  which  afiTord  him  a  lair,  pres^it  a  ready  retreat 
when  pursued.  The  small  landed  proprietors  are  either  his  sin- 
cere friends  or  are  compelled  to  assist  him ;  they  are  exposed  to 
his  vengeance,  which  is  as  terrible  as  sure — ^their  cattle  are  car- 
ried off,  their  farm-houses  and  crops  burnt ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  services,  shelter,  and  information  are  generously  recom- 
pensed.    The  robbers  have  spies  in  all  directions,  especially  in 

«  Homer,  Od.  ^  568 ;  Stiabo,  iii.  203,  210. 
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the  small  inxis^  or  venias,  whose  keepers^  oRen  their  confederates, 
worm  out  from  incautious  servants  the  plans  of  their  masters.  A 
genuine  Spanish  muleteer^  an  animal  sui  generis,  is  cased  in 
triple  mistrust;  a  single  question  awakens  all  his  suspicions;  and 
he  either  evades  the  impertmente  curioso  with  such  a  curiosa 
yelidtas,  that  it  is  clg^ar  words  were  given  to  Jiim  to  conceal  his 
thoughts;  or  •saves  his  doubloons  by  adhering  to  the  precept  of 
the  Koran, — '  If  speech  be  silver,  silence  is  gold.' 

A  still  greater  cause  for  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  in  Anda- 
lusia is  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  that  hot-bed  of  contraband,  that 
nursery  of  the  smu^ler,  the  prima  materia  of  a  robber  and 
murderer.  The  financial  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  government 
calls  in  the  smuggler  to  correct  the  errors  of  Chancellors  of 
Exchequers : — '  trovata  la  l^ge,  trovato  Tinganno.'  The  fiscal 
regulations  are  so  ingeniously  absurd,  complicated,  and  vexatious, 
that  the  honest,  legitimate  merchant  is  as  much  embarrassed  as 
the  irregular  trader  is  favoured.  The  operation  of  excessive 
duties  on  objects  which  people  must,  and  th^efore  vnll  have,  is 
as  strikingly  exemplified  in  Uie  case  of  tobacca  in  Andalusia,  as  it 
is  in  that,  and  many  other  articles  on  the  Kent  and  Sussex  coasts : 
in  both  countries  the  fiscal  scourge  leads  to  breaches. of  the  peace, 
injury  to  the  fair  dealer,  and  loss  to  the  revenue ;  it  renders  idle, 
predatory,  and  ferocious,  a  peasantry  which,  under  a  wiser  syst^n, 
and  if  not  exposed  to  overpowering  temptation,  might  become 
virtuous  and  industrious.  A  deep-rooted  hatred  to  the  restric- 
tions of  excise  is  alipost  natural  to  the  heart  of  mtfn.  In  Spain 
the  evasion  of  such  laws  is  only  considered  as  cheating  those  who 
cheat  the  people ;  the  villagers  are  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  the 
smuggler,  as  of  the  poacher  in  England ;  all  their  prejudices  are 
on  his  side.  Some  of  the  mountain  curates,  whose  flocks  are  all 
in  that  line,  in  their  sermons  deal  with  it  as  a  conventional,  not 
a  moral,  crime.  The  Spanish  smuggler,  so  far  from  feeling 
degraded,  enjoys  in  his  village  the  brilliant  reputation  which 
attends  success  in  daring  personal  adventure,  among  a  people 
proud  of  individual  prowess ;  lie  is  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  stage ; 
he  comes  on  equipped  in  the  full  costume  of  the  Andalusian 
'  majo '  (dandy)  with  his  '  retajo,*  his  blunderbuss  in  his  hand ;  he 
sings  the  well-known  seguidilla,  *Yo!  que  soy  contrabandista ! 
yo  ho ! '  to  the  delight  of  all  listeners  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Bidassoa. 

The  prestige  and  fascination  of  such  a  theatpcal  exhibition, 
like  the  '  Robbers  *  of  Schiller,  is  enough  to  make  all  the  students 
of  Salamanca  take  to  the  high-road.  The  contrabandista  is  the 
Robin  Hood,  the  Turpin,  the  Macheath  of  reality ;  those  heroes 
of  the  old  ballads  and  theatres  of  England,  who  have  disap- 
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peared  more  in  consequence  of  enclosures^  rapid  conveyances^ 
and  macadamisation^  (for  there  is  nothing  so  hateful  to  a  high* 
wayman  as  the  sight  of  a  good  broad  turnpike  highway,)  than 
from  fear  of  the  prison  or  the  halter.  The  writings  of  Johnson^* 
Fielding^  and  Smollett,  the  recollections  of  many  now  alive  of  the 
dangers  of  Hounslow  Heath  and  Finchley  Common^  recall  scenes 
of  life  and  manners  from  which  we  have  not  long  emerged^  and 
which,  we  fear,  will  with  difficulty  be  corrected  in  Spain.  The 
contrabandists^  in  his  real  character,  is  welcome  in  every  village ; 
he  is  the  newspaper  and  channel  of  intelligence ;  he  brings  tea 
and  gossip  for  the  curate,  money  and  cigars  for  the  attorney, 
ribands  and  lace  for  the  women;  he  is  magnificently  dressed, 
which  has  a  great  charm  for  all  Moro- Iberian  eyes ;  he  is  bold 
and  resolute — '  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair ;'  a  good  rider 
and  shot,  he  knows  every  inch  of  the  intricate  country,  wood  or 
water,  hill  or  dale ;  in  a  word^  he  is  admirably  educated  for  the 
high-road — for  what  Froissart,  speaking  of  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rigot  Tetenoire,  calls  '  a  fayre  and  godlie  life.' 

Robbery  is  of  such  antiauity  and  importance  in  Spain,  that, 
although  the  Spaniards  are  little  given,  IiKe  the  French,  to  classi* 
fication,  the  different  grades  are  as  clearly  separated  and  defined 
as  in  a  matter  of  science  or  oL  heraldry.  First  and  foremost  in 
honour  and  renown  comes  the  '  Ladron,'f  the  robber  on  a  great 
scale,  '  en  grande,'  the  grandee  of  the  first  class — those  great  men 
who  plundered  poor  Apuleius  of  his  gains  near  Larissa,  and 
left  him  stripped  to  the  skin  of  everything,  'avastissimislatronibus 
omnibus  privatus*  (Met.  i.  6.)  ;  these  Ladrones  are  regular  organ- 
ised bands  of  brigands,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses, — always 
in  the  field,  and  commanded  by  one  leader,  Gefe — Xioara^x^^* 
The  second  class  is  the  '  Salteador,*  from  '  saltus,*  a  wOod,  or 
'  saltar,*  to  leap,  a  robber  who,  as  the  term  implies,  pounces  like 
a  tiger  from  a  forest  on  the  unsuspecting  traveller ;  they  are  the 
robbers  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  247.)  as  lurking  in  the  wood^ 
near  the  towns — sari  xaxoj,  for  no  good,  as  he  sagaciously  remarks. 
The  name  Salteador,  so  common  in  the  pages  of  Cervantes  and 
Quevedo,  is  becoming  almost  obsolete ;  this  class  is  more  cruel 
and  cowardly  than  the  Ladron,  who,  as  he  is  great,  is  more  ge- 
nerous and  merciful.  They  are  the  royalist  volunteers,  not  the 
regular  troops  of  the  system ;  they  assemble  together  for  parti- 
culj^r  occasions,  and  when  their  object  is  accomplished  return 

*  History  of  Highwaymen,  London,  1734.      ^ 

t  The  Latro  of  the  Siomani  was  the  hody-piaid  of  the  emperor.  The  name  haa 
become  one  of  honourable  and  ditting^shed  umilietf  in  Spain.  P.  Latro  was  a  poet 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  Ladronei  de  GuOTara  are  still  a  very  illuitrious  house ; 
the  Gvneral  Santos  Ladroa  was  the  first  victim'  massaaed  by  the  Christinos. 
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to  their  ostensible  Tocations  in  their  respective  villages.  A  fat 
inferior  species  is  the  '  Ratero,'  the  rat,  who  is  as  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Ladron  as  a  political  rat  is  at  Brookes's  or  the  Carlton. 
The  vocation  of  the  Raterillo,  or  nibbling  reptile,  is  even  lower ; 
it  is  the  refuge  for  those  destitute  galley  slaves  who  manage  to 
escape  from  their  chains,  until  they  rise  by  merit  and  good  con- 
duct to  the  higher  classes  of  theiri'profession,  as  the  grovelling 
grub  bursts  into  the  glory  of  the  butterfly.  The  smuggler^  when 
he  loses  his  cargo,  at  once  becomes  a  Ladron,  and  acts  most  pru- 
dently in  so  doing,  for  he  is  far  less  an  object  of  the  penalties 
of  the  law :  no  mercy  is  ever  shown  to  the  smu^ler  who  robs 
the  revenue  of  the  king,  while  the  brigand,  who  only  plunders 
the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  has  in  his  favour  all  the  innumerable 
chances  offered  by  the  apathy  or  venality  of  the  authorities. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  renowned  Jose  Maria :  what  the 
Spanish  Ladron  is,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  brief  account  of 
this  dreaded  man,  the  beau  ideal  of  his  order,  a  perfect  personifi- 
cation of  the  TO  XyjffTijtov,  the  robber  principle  of  Strabo.  As  it 
«was  our  fate  for  some  years  to  ride  many  a  long  league  through 
his  wild  districts,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  him,  and  at  others  in 
alliance  with  his  band,  and  under  his  immediate  protection,  our 
account  may  be  relied  upon  ;  indeed  we  might  say — 

*  Non  meuB  hie  sermo,  sed  quem  prseceperat  ipse.^ 

Jose  Maria  de  Hinojosa  was  bom  at  Hauja,  a  Moorish-built 
village  near  Benamegi,  a  Spanish  Monaco,*  where,  according  to 
the  local  proverb,  people  eat,  drink,  and  do  no  work, — *  Hauja, 
donda  se  come,  se  bebe,  y  no  se  trabaja,*  thai  ne  plus  ultra  of 
Spanish  felicity  in  this  transitory  life.  He  began  the  world  as 
a^'small  farmer;  but,  proving  an  indifferent  agriculturist,  took  to 
smuggling  tobacco  in  preference  to  cultivating  corn;  his  cargo 
having  been  seized  three  times  by  the  preventive  service,  '  los 
carabineros,'  he  turned  robber  in  1823.  Fortune  smiled  on  his 
new  career ;  at  the  commencement  he  was  surprised  in  a  house 
near  Moron  by  some  troops,  leaped  out  of  a  window,  scaled  a 
wall,  encountered  on  the  other  side  a  soldier  and  a  mounted 
officer,  wounded  the  one,  shot  the  other  dead^  vaulted  into  his 
vacant  saddle  and  galloped  up  a  hill,  where,  when  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  rattli^  musketry,  he  paused,  reloaded  his  guns, 
and  determined  to  make  for  Ronda.  He  reached  it  safely,  and 
a  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  found  concealed  in  the  saddle  of 
the  officer,  enabled  him  to  form  a  small  band  of  companions, 
which  eventually  consisted  seldom  ^of  less  than  twelve>  and  often 

*  Son  Monaco  sopra  uuo  scoglio, 
Non  semmo  et  non  ricoglio, 
Eppure  mangiar  voglio. 
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of  more  than  twenty  well-mounted  men.  He  exefcised  for  teil 
years  a  more  absolute  sway  over  Anddusia  than  did  the  absolute 
kmg,  and  his  civil  and  military  authorities,  who,  having  in  vain  set 
prizes  on  Jose's  head,  were  compelled  at  last  to  come  into  his 
terms  and  grant  him  a  pardon^  a  Salary,  and  the  command  of  a 
mounted  patrol  of  his  former  Companions,  with  a  commission  to 
put  down  all  other  robbers — according  to  the  sound  maxim  of 
setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  Compromise  has  long  been  a 
principle  of  Spanish  policy;  thus  in  the  days  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
a  reward  having  been  offered  to  whoever  would  take  the  brigand 
Corocota,*  dead  or  alive,  he  presented  himself  to  the  emperor, 
who  gave  him  the  stipulated  sum  and  pardoned  him,  to  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  Iberians.  Jose  Maria  himself  stated  boldly 
that  the  alliance  he  had  formed  with  the  king  of  Spain  was  based 
on  the  fears  of  the  government,  who  were  aware  that  he  had  been 
in  treaty  with  Torrijos  and  the  rebels  in  Gibraltar,  to  whom  he 
undertook  to  furnish  one  hundred  well-mounted  and  well-armed 
horsemen.  Spanish  history  has  recorded  many  other  brigands 
who  have  risen  into  dangerous  importance  through  the  grades  of 
robber,  partisan,  and  patriot.  Viriatus,  for  example,  conmienced 
life  as  a  hunter,  became  a  robber,  and  then  a  chief — '  ex  venatore 
latro,  ex  latrone  dux.*  f 

Jose  Maria  was  the  great  unknown  and  unseen ;  he  came  when 
he  was  the  least  expected,  excentric  in  his  path,  and  destructive  in 
his  progress.  This  mystery,  rapidity,  and  ubiquity  added  a  sort  of 
superhuman  colour  to  his  character^  and  riveted  his  hold  over  the 
nusceptible  imaginations  of  his  countrymen;  his  name  rung  in  the 
ears  of  all  who  passed  through  his  Edom,  and  when  he  became 
an  honest  man  (as  all  who  get  into  office  under  kings  or  queens 
are  everywhere  considered  to  he  by  courtesy),  the  towns  emptied 
themselves  to  gaze  upon  him.  '  He  y^ah  wondered  at,  that  men 
would  tell  their  children,  this  is  he/  Even  the  better  classes  of 
Spaniards  were  curious  to  see  him,  while  to  foreigners  he  was  as 
interesting  as  a  bull-fight,  or  any  other  peculiarly  Spanish  at- 
traction :  and  in  truth  it  is  very  difficult  in  mature  age  to  shake 
off  the  impressions  created  by  the  heroes  of  bandit  adventures 
which  both  amused  and  alarmed  us  in  early  youth.  He  was 
then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  of  a 
vigorous  constitution,  patient  of  fatigue  and  self-denial— qualities 
necessary  to  mak^  a  great  leader  i  although  short  in  stature  his 
figure  was  compact  and  square,  his  body  somewhat  large  for  his 
legs,  which  were  slightly  bowed,  indicatmg  strength  and  activity ; 
his  left   hand  had  been  shattered   by  the  accidental  discharge 

*  Dion.  Hal.|  56,  t  Floni8>  ii,  1/,  15. 
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of  his  gun>  a  wound  cured  by  himself  during  tweniy-^five  days^ 
passed  always  on  horseback ;  his  lips  were  thui,  compressed^  and 
marked  by  a  determined  expression  ;  his  eyes  grey^  with  a  good* 
natured  character  when  pleased>  but  soon  relapsing  into  an  uneasy, 
twinkling,  hawk-like  cast  of  suspicion,  the  habit  engendered  by  a 
long  consciousness  of  guilt  and  mistrustr  His  dress  was  plain, 
compared  to  that  of  his  comrades,  who  engrafted  on  the  old  Iberian 
tastes  the  Moorish  love  for  glitter,  embroidery,  and  ornaments,  of 
which  splendour,  not  fashion  as  among  ourselves,  is  the  predomi- 
nant principle,  particularly  in  their  arms.  Jose  Maria  furnished 
to  his  companions  the  richest  costumes  and  most  gorgeous  weapons 
with  the  same  generosity  or  policy  that  induced  Sertorius  and  Yiri* 
atus  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  while  they  were  remarkable 
themselves  for  their  plainness  of  costume — as  indeed  the  Latro 
Maximtis  Napoleon  was  among  his  befeathered  and  bespangled 
Murats  and  Poniatowskis.  So  difficult  are  national  habits  to 
be  eradicated,  so  immutable  are  the  chords  by  which  the  human 
heart  is  to  be  moved.  Jose  Maria  considered  these  gaudy 
dresses  to  be  in  bad  taste,  'muy  charro;*  yet  among  us  plain-clad 
Britons,  even  Jose's  plainness  will  appear  magnificent.  He  wore 
breeches  of  silk  net,  fittixig  tightly,  and  studded  with  rows  of 
conical  silver  buttons ;  his  gaiters  were  of  the  richest  Ronda  em- 
broidery ;  his  sash  was  of  purple  silk ;  his  handkerchief,  fastened 
once  round  his  bluff  throat,  was  passed  through  a  diamond  ring ; 
his  broad  chest  was  decorated  with  silver  images  of  the  Yirgen 
de  los  Dolores  of  Cordova,  and  the  holy  Veronica  of  Jaen.* 

The  horse  of  Jose  Maria,  '  Mohina,'  was  ill-favoured,  but  in* 
defatigable.  The  equipment  was  black  embroidered  with  white ; 
his  high-peaked  saddle,  the  'albarda,'  was  covered  with  the  usual 
'zalea,'  the  fleece,  which  was  dyed  blue,  though  this  Spanish 

*  The  native  dittricts  of  the  lower  classes  in  Spain  may  be  generally  known  by 
their  religious  oraaments.  These  talismanic  amulets  are  selected  from  the  saint  or 
relic  the  most  honoured,  and  esteemed  the  most  efficacious,  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  <  Santo  Rostro/  or  Holv  Countenance  of  Jaen^  is  worn  all  over  the 
kih^om  of  Granada ;  the  rosary  of  the  Virgin  is  common  to  all  Spain.  The  fol- 
lowmg  miraculous  proof  of  its  saving  virtues  is  frequenUv  painted  in  the  convents : 
A  robber  was  shot  by  a  traveller  and  buried ;  lus  comrades,  some  time  alterw&fds 
]iassing  bv,  heard  his  voice,—'  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage  ;* — they  opened  the  grave 
and  found  him  alive  and  unhurt,  for  when  he  was  kmtd  he  had  happened  to  have 
a  rosary  round  his  neck,  and  Saint  Dominick  (its  inventor)  was  enabled  to  hitertede 
with  the  Virsin  in  his  behalf.  This  reliance  on  the  Virgin  is  by  no  meant  confined  ' 
to  Spain.  Mr.  M'Farlane  remarks  that  Uie  Italian  bfuiditti  alwavs  wore  a  small 
silver  heart  of  the  Madonna,  and  that  tlie  mixture  of  ferocity  and  superstition  is 
one  of  the  most  terrific  features  of  their  character,  (p.  166*} 

Saint  Nicolas  is,  however,  the  English  <  Old  Nick,'  and  in  all  countries  the 
patron  of  schoolboys  and  thieves.  '  Saint  Nicolus's  clerks.'  <  Keep  thy  neck  for 
the  hangman,  for  I  know  thou  worshipest  St.  Nicolas  as  a  man  of  ntlsehood  may.* 
Ist  part  Henry  IV»act  2.  Santu  Diav<du,  Santu  Diavoloni,  Holy  Devil,  is  the  ap- 
propriate taint  of  th«  Sicilitn  bandits— M^Farlane,  216. 
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argonaut  was  well  qualified  to  be  a  knight  of  the  golden  fleece 
from  the  quantity  of  that  metal  which  he  had  fleeced  from  the 
king's  lieges.  Jose  bound  a  red  handkerchief  round  his  brow/ 
and  sat  with  a  business-like  look,  the  picture  of  those  qualities 
which  enable  the  possessor  to  obtain  sway  over  the  minds  of  others. 
His  two  blunderbusses  hung  on  each  side ;  on  a  criticism  being 
made  on  the  rudeness  of  one  of  the  locks>  he  simply  replied, 
'  Pero  con  ese  mate  al  ofidar — ^true,  but  with  this  1  killed  the 
officer.  There  was  something  characteristic  in  his  pleading 
guilty  to  the  minor  offence,  the  self-conviction  of  homicide,  iri 
order  to  vindicate  the  faithful  old  gun^  the  companion  of  ten 
years*  danger.  It  was  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  which  would 
have  convinced  Joe  Manton  himself.  Nor  was  he  ever  to  be 
trifled  wi^h  on  these  matters  r  we  remember  a  person  rather  in- 
cautiously playing  with  edged  tools  in  joking  him  about  his  past 
life,  when  Jose  turned  sharply  upon  him,  knit  his  brows,  and 
replied,  *  Hombre,  burlo  yo  con  mi  escopeta  I'-r—Sirrah,  I  jok€^ 
with  my  musket ! 

Jose  Maria  was  born  to  be  a  leader  of  wild  adventurers ;  he 
had  all  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  chieftain  of  the  middle  ages ; 
he  was  a  man  of  fe^  words ;  but  his  bite  was  always  worse  than 
his  bark,  and  what  he  did  say  was  of  that  terrible  untaught  elo- 
.  quence  of  the  hour  of  need,  when  time  is  brief,  and  sentence!^ 
must  be  condensed  into  words.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  managed  his  band  by  never  permitting  any  familiarity  with 
himself,  by  always  being  the  foremost  in  danger,  by  a  careful  at- 
tenti<Hi  to  all  their  fancies  and  wants,  and  an  impartial  distribu- 
ticm' of  plunder — 'entre  lobos  no  se  oomen,' — ^there  is  hdnour 
among  thieves.  He  slept  but  little,  and  always  armed  and  apart. 
It  is  singular  how  exactly  his  conduct  coincided  with  the  habits 
of  Viriatus,  as  described  by  Appian.  (Bell.  Hisp.,  50£.)  He 
never  permitted  any  disputes,  exacted  implidt  obedience,  always 
look  tbe  initiative,  and  never  imparted  his  plans  or  allowed  them 
to  be  questioned.  He  acted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Roque 
Guinart  of  Cervantes,  and  the  Corsair  of  Byron.  Jose  knew 
nothing  of  these  worthies,  but  was  guided  only  by  instinct ;  his 
practice,  however,  confirms  the  theoretical  truth  of  the' ideal  cha- 
racters of  novelist  and  bard,  and  does  credit  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  conception  of  bandit  nature.  Jose  Maria  always  treated 
Ae  fair  sex  with  respect,  sometimes  with  delicate  attentionsh— not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  Shakspeare  that  ^  beauty  provoke 
thieves  sooner  thtm  gold :'  thus  he  provided  a  fire  in  a  cottage 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  wife  of  a  receiver  of  taxes,  while 
he  rifled  her  equipage,  and  at  the  conclusion  presented  her  with 
one  of  her  own  necUaces  as  a  keepsake  and  a  token  of  his  r^^ard 
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r— an:  aneedote  ;whieh  be  delighted  in  t^ing-  These  treasures 
are  considered  by  all  Spaniards,  and  justly,  to  be  as  great  thieves 
as  they  were  in 'good  old  times^  when  Euclio  prayed  Apollo  to 
transfix  them  with  his  arrows,  as  if  the  deity  had  been  a  provost- 
inarshal  to  a  Spanish  hermandad — 

*  Apollo,  qu£e80>  subveni  piihi  atque  adjuva, 
Confige  sagittis  furea  theaaurarios.' — Piaut.  Aul.  a.  ii.  s.  8. 
To  do  him  justice^  Jose  Maria,  like  Ghino  de  Tacco^  im- 
mcfftalised  by  Dante  (Purgatorio,  vi.  13),  was  seldom  guilty  of 
violence ;  both  contented  themselves  with  perfectly  stripping  tra- 
vellers in  a  most  gentlemanlike  manner,  although,  when  their 
courteous  demands  for  purses  were  churlishly  rejected,  or  any 
resistance  was  offered,  iSiey  did  not  scruple  to  defend  their  own 
lives  in  fair  action,  as  they  termed  it,  by  taking  those  of  their 
opponents.  Those  travellers  who  have  not  about  them  such  a 
quantity  of  money  as  they  might  reasonably  be  expeeted  to  have 
pn  ordinary  occasions,  considering  their  condition  of  life,  are 
generally  well  beaten  by  Spanish  robbers,  who  consider  an 
empty  purse  as  a  very  beggarly  companion.  The  better  classes 
should  always  be  provided,  when  they  travel,  with  a  watch,  but 
the  quality  is  not  very  material :  the  robbers  have  a  far  nicer 
tact  in  exactly  defining  that  degree  of  respectabili^  which  would 
qualify  a  person  to  wear  a  watch,  than  in  the  value  of  its  works  or 
its(  case.  We  still  preserve  a^  a  relic  a  gilt  metal  watch>  which, 
having  safely  accompanied  us  in  a  tour  through  Spain,  was  ceded 
for  three  dollars  to  an  ambassador  coming  down  from  Madrid  to 
Granada,  and  repurchased,  after  his  return,  for  the  large  sum  of 
two  dollars,  which  was  more  than  it  was  worths  '  salvo  honore 
diplomatico.'  Both  Jose  and  phino  were  generous,  and  often 
bestowed  on  the  poor  what  they  took  from  the  rich,  fully  atoning , 
tliereby  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  for  the  irregular  sourcef  of 
their  bounty.  A  famous  Italian  robber  used  to  boast  that  he 
bad  done  more  charity  than  three  convents.  Both  waged  war  in 
the  land,  and  levied  contributions  like  independent  potentates ; 
both  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  petty  larceny  and  footpads> 
vocations  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  ladron. — ^  L'esser  gentile 
liomo,  e  cacciato  de  casa  sua,  e  povero,  e  aver  molti  e  possenti 
nemid — non  malvagit^  d'animo  hanno  condotto  ad  essere  ruba- 
lore  delld  steade,*  said  Boccaccio ;  *  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land 
rakers,  no  long  shaft  sixpenny  strikers,  nope  of  these  mad  mus- 
tachio  purple-hued  malt-worms,  but  with  nobility  and  tranquillity^, 
burgomasters,  and  great  oneyers.'  So  wrote  Shakqiearc^  and  so 
affirmed  Jose.  He  was  made,  as  might  be  expected,  a  general 
scapegoat ;  all  acts  of  undiscovered  outrage  or  of  bandit  comtesy 
were  fadiered  upon  him.     Many  t^le/;,  ix^  which  he  neyeir  was 
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ponceraed,  haye  been  recorded  by  otbers,  for  ke  was  no  Gines  de 
Pasamonte,  to  indite  his  own  Uography.  A  true  trooper  of  th^ 
Deloraine  breed,  untTampielled  with  the  fetters  of  spelling,  he 
could  barely  write  his  name,  although  he  could  rubricate*  as 
well  as  any  other  Spaniard  in  command,  or  Ferdinand  VII.  him- 
self. '  His  mark '  was  a  protection  to  all  who  would  pay  him  a 
Rob  Roy  black  mail.  He  gave  a  sort  of  passport,  a  wfj^ffoKov 
&VIXOV,  authenticated  with  such  a  portentous  griffonage  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  Ali  Pacha.  An  intimate  friend  of  ours,  a 
merry  gastronomic  dignitary  of  Seville,  who  was  going  to  the 
baths  of  Caratraca,  to  recover  from  over-indulgence  in  rich  ollas 
and  valdepenas,  and  had  no  wish,  like  the  gouty  abbot  of  Bocr 
cacdp,  to  be  put  on  robber  regimen,  procured  a  pass  from  Jos^ 
Maria,  and  took  one  of  his  gang  as  a  travelling  escort,  whom  he 
described  as  his  'santito,'  his  littk  guardian  angel.  Had  his 
stock  in  Latin  not  been  of  the  same  orthodox  quantity  as  that  of 
Gil  Perez,  the  good  canon  of  Oviedo,  he  might  have  quoted  the 
very  words  of  the  Carthaginian  in  Plautus — 

*  Deum  hospitalem^  ac  tesseram  mecum  fere' — ^P»u*  v-t 
Jose  Maria  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honours  and  advantages 
of  office ;  he  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  his  existence  had  ceased 
to  be  a  public  nuisance.  '  The  bloodthirsty  man  shall  not  live 
out  half  his  days.'  He  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  four  robbers^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fiarm-house ;  on  opening  the  door  he 
was  shot  dead  by  their  leader,  a  native  of  Loja,  and  one  o£ 
his  former  comrades,  Periquillo  el  del  Colegio.  The  prison, 
in  the  slang  '  la  germania '  of  Spain,  is  called  the  college,  the 
university,  because,  as  in  England,  young  offenders,  when  en«> 

*  The  kings  t>f  Spain  leldom  use  any  other  royal  ngnatiue,  except  the  ancient 
jSothic  rubrwtf  or  mark.  This  monoflram  is  something  like  a  runic  knot.  Spa- 
niards exercise  much  ingenuity  in  these  intricate  flourishes  which  they  tack  on 
to  their  names,  as  a  coll&teral  security  of  authenticity.  It  is  said  that  a  rubrica 
without  a  name  is  of  more  talua  than  a  name  without  a  rubrica.  Sancho  Panta 
tells  Don  Quixote  that  his  rubrica  ^one  is  worth*  not  one,  but  three  hundred  iack- 
asses  (p.  i.  25).  Those  who  cannot  write  rubricate ;  '  No  saber  firmar,' — not  to  know 
how  to  sign  one's  name, — is  jokingly  held  in  Spain  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of 
grandeesmp. 

f  The '  good  thief  is  a  spreat  saint  in  Andalusia,  where  his  disciples  are  numerous. 
A  celebrated  carving  by  Montafiez,  in  Seville,  is  called  '  El  Christo  del  buen  ladron,' 
^>the  Christo/  tM  good  thief;'  thus  making  the  Saviour  a  subordinate  person. 
The  present  Spanish  robbers  are  aU  good  Boman  Catholics*  In  the  Rinconete  j 
Cortadillo  of  Cervantes,  a  box  is  placed  before  the  Virgin,  to  which  each  robber 
contributes,  and  one  remarks  that  ne  '  robs  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  all  honest 
fellows.'  Their  mountain  confessors  of  the  Friar  Tuok  order,  animated  by  a  pious 
love  for  dollars  when  expended  in  e^iatory  nasfts,  insider  the  payment  to  them 
of  ^ood  doubloons  such  a  laudable  restitution,  such  a  sincere  repentance,  as  to 
entitle  the  contrite  culprit  to  ample  absolution,  plenary  indulgence,  and  full  benefit 
of  cler^.  Notwithstanding  this^  these  ungratefol  *  good  thieves '  ftaeW  hesitate  to 
rob  their  spiritual  pastors  ai^  masten  wbea  they  catd  them  on  the  high  road. 
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tered  there,  are  placed  mider  the  instruction  of.  able  tutors  to 
fii^iish  their  education.  There  they  become  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  as  knowing  and  initiated  as  the  depraved  veterans  into 
whose  company  they  are  so  judiciously  thrown.  From  such  a 
pandemonium  none, but  evil  spirits  can  come  forth.  Had  Jose 
Maria  lived  he  would  have  done  something  towards  the  cleansing 
of  the  Augean  stable  of  Andalusia ;  and  more,  had  he  been  em- 
powered to  Carry  out  his  plans,  which,  as  he  was  also  a  practical 
man,  may  be  worth  recording  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  secre- 
taries of  Europe.  The  first  step  was  to  arrest  at  once  all  the 
suspicious  characters  in  all  the  villages,  and  send  them  into  dis- 
tant regiments  as  soldiers ;  next,  to  burn  down  all  lonely  ventas 
of  bad  reputation,  that  is,  places  where  people  arc  licensed  to  be 
drupk  on  the  premises ;  then  to  make  the  curate  and  local  autho- 
rities personally  liable,  and  not  by  fine,  which  would  always  be 
paid^by  the  robbers ;  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  districts  in  which 
robberies  were  committed  to  make  good  all  losses  to  travellers ; 
and,  above  all,  his  great  panacea  was  to  shoot  on  the  spot  all  )>ersons 
found  with  arms  who  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
a  sort  of  Durango  decree.  This  may  appear  rather  a  stxongish 
measure,  a  Waltham  black  act ;  it  is,  however,  quite  in  accordance 
with  Spanish  habits  and  precedent.  The  Santa  Hermandad, 
and  all  active  magistrates,  paid  or  unpaid,  have  always  followed 
the  maxim  of  the  Don  Ronquillo,  the  famous  alcalde  who  hung 
up  the  constitutional  Bishop  of  Zamora,  which  was,  '  to  gibbet  all 
robbers  without  mercy,  the  old  for  what  they  had  stolen,  th6 
young  for  what  they  would  have  stolen  had  they  lived  to  grow 
old.*  *  Our  Howell  describes  the  *  prudent  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures '  (to  use  the  words  put  by  Lord  Palmerston  into  the  king's 
speech  after  the  murder  of  Cabrera*s  mother)  of  a  Catalonian 
viceroy  in  I6I8: — 'He  hath  taken  much  pains  to  clear  these 
hills  of  robbery,  and  ther  hatjii  bin  a  notable  havock  made  of 
them  this  yeer,  for  in  divers  woods  as  I  passed  I  might  spie 
some  trees  laden  with  dead  carcasses,  a  better  fruit  than  Diogenes^s 
tree  bore,  whereon  a  wp^lan  had  hanged  herself,  which  the  cynic 
cryed  out  to.  be  the  best  bearing  tree  that  he  ever  saw.'  The 
sharp  practice  recommended  by  Jose  Maria  was  actually  put  in 
force  with  excellent  results  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  officer  named 
De  Castro,  who  executed  his  commission  with  military  vigour  and 
unscrupulousness.  He,  however,  was  deprived  of  his  command 
through  the  means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  affirmed 
that  many  '  good  thieves '  were  put  to  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

*  Mecbior  4e  UCrux,  FlorestaEsp.i  p.  4-6, 
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With  regard  to  the  cruelty  of  these  summary  executioiis  pro-' 
posed  by  our  Draco  robber,  at  no  period  of  Spanish  history  has 
much  respect  been  paid  to  human  life ;  blood  has  ever  be«a  shed 
recklessly  and  profusely^  whether  of  prisoners  of  war,  re%ious 
martyrs,  or^  political  adversaries.  These  summary  executions  are 
so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  the  present,  that  they  create  little 
attention  in  Spain ;  while  the  mere  perusal  is  sufficient  to  make  all 
Europe  shudder.  Spaniards,  after  slaking  their  thirst  for  blood 
with  hellish  energy,  relapse  into  their  habitual  apathy  as  coolly  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Mina,  Quesada,  Eguia,  the  Conde  de 
Espana,  and  Espartero,  however  they  differed  on  other  points, 
have  all  sJike  administered  this  savage  law  on  gentlemen  of 
birth  and  education  with  greater  recklessness  than  is  shown  by 
subordinate  authorities  to  thieves  and  robbers,  who,  as  long 
as  they  have  any  money,  are  rarely  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  con- 
demned, seldom  put  to  death.  It  was  always  so :  the  galley 
slave,  when  Don  Quixote  offers  him  thirty  ducats,  laments  that 
he  had  not  had  the  money  sooner,  or  *  he  should  have  so  anointed 
the  pen  of  his  attorney,  and  so  enlivened  the  wit  of  his  lawyer^ 
that  he  would  then  have  been  a  free  man  on  the  Zdcodover  of 
Toledo.'  (L  22.) 

An  account  of  the  judicial  death  of  one  of  the  gang  of  Jose 
Maria  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  theSe  remarks,  and 
an  {Let  of  justide  towards  our  readers  for  this  long  detail  of 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  bad  company  into  which  they  haire 
been  introduced.  Jose  de  Roxas,  commonly  called  (for  they 
generally  have  some  nickname)  El  Venenio,  '  Poison,'  from  his 
vi|>er-like  qualities,  was  surprised  by  some  troops:  he  made  a 
desperate  resistance,'  and  when  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  ball 
in  his  leg,  killed  the  soldier  who  rushed  forward  to  secure  him. 
He  proposed  when  in  prison  to  deliver  up  his  comrades  if  his 
own  life  were  guaranteed  to  him.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
he  was  sent  out  with  a  sufficient  force ;  and  such  was  the  terror 
of  his  name,  that  they  surrendered  themselves,  not  hotoever  to 
him,  and  were  pardoned,  Veneno  was  then  tried  for  his  previous 
offences,  found  guilty,  and  condemned :  he  pleaded  that  he  had 
indirectly  accomplished  the  object  for  which  his  life  was  promised 
him,  but  in  vain ;  for  such  trials  in  Spain  are  a  mere  form,  to  give 
an  air  of  l^ality  to  a  predetermined  sentence: — the  authorities 
adhered  to  the  killing  letter  of  their  agreement,  and 

*  Kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
But  broke  it  to  the  hope.' 
As  Veneno  was  without  friends  or  money,  the  sentence  was  of 
course  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect.     The  courts  of  law  and 
the  prisons  of  Senile  are  situated  near  the  Plaqa  San  Francisco, 
•  vol.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxii.  2  c  which 
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which  ha>alway»bcgnthcglrrfprf)liciiuHMMi.  OalhrdBT 
preriaiis  imduiig  huftcalf  the  sceiie  which  will  tike  plaoe  on 
the  fbllowing  BidroiBg;  crerjlhbi^  connected  with  this  cqgmony 
of  death  is  fiewed  with  honor  hy  SfMiianH,  not  fron  that  ab- 
stract abhorrence  of  shedding  Mood  which  aBon^  other  watinna 
iodoccs  the  lower  orders  lo  detest  die  conpleCcT  of  jmficial  sen- 
^tenccs»  as  the  smaller  feathered  tribes  do  the  fcufcr  birds  of 
prer,  hot  from  some  andent  oriental  prejndioes  of  poUotion,  and 
beooise  all  actually  emplojed  in  the  cyeration  are  acootoited 
inluDofiSj  and  lose  their  caste,  that  poritj  of  blood,  <  Ihnpteza  de 
sangre,*  to  which  almost  a  Hindoo^  importance  is  attached  in 
^Mua.  Ercn  the  glocHnj  scaffolding  is  erected  in  the  night  bj 
wneen,  mknown  hands,  and  rises  fnm  the  earth  like  a  fiusgns 
work  of  darkness,  to  make  the  day  hideoas  and  shodL  the  awsken- 
ing  eye  oi  Seville.  When  the  criminal  is  of  noble  blood  the  plat- 
norm,  which  in  ordinary  caies  is  ponpoaed  of  nwre  carpenter^s 
work,  is  corered  with  Mack  baize.  The  operation  of  hangisf^ 
VK!ioo%  so  ooinedianical  a  people,  with  no  improved  patent  inraible 
drc^,  tned  to  be  condocted  in  a  most  cnid  and  clumsy  marawr  ; 
the  details  hare  been  admirably  described  by  the  Yoong  American 
(vol.  L  p.  340).  The  wretched  culprits  were  dragged  np  the 
steps  of  the  ladder  by  the  executioner,  who  then  mc»«ited  on 
thor  shoulders  and  threw  himself  off  with  his  victims,  and,  while  - 
both  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air,  was  busied,  with 
spider-like  fingers,  in  fumblii^  about  the  neck  oi  the  suffi»«% 
until  being  satisfied  that  life  was  extinct  he  let  hiraaelf  down  to 
the  ground  by  the  bodies.  Execution  by  hai^ring  wa%  howeiR»', 
abolished  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  determined  that  the  usual  death 
for  civil  offences  should  'he  strai^ulation,  the  '  garrote,'  whidi  is 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  ori^ital  bowstring. 

Veneno  having  been  sentenced  to  be  strangled,  was  jdaced, 
as  is  usual,  the  day  before  hi^  execution,  'ea  eapilla,*  in  a 
chapel  or  cell  set  apart  for  the  condemned,  where  the  last  com- 
isxXs  of  religion  are  administered.  Thb  was  a  small  rocun  hi  ihe 
prison,  and  the  most  melandioly  in  that  dwellii^  of  woe,  for 
such  indeed,  as  Cervantes  has  well  described,  is  a  Spanish 
prison,  f     An  iron  grating  fcHined  the  partition  of  the  (X)rridQr» 

*  Dr.  Spiy,  in  hb  'IffodAo  India,'  describes  th«  death  of  sooie  Thugs.  When 
they  sscended  the  scaiG»ld,  each  having  tried  tha  stiength  of  the  halter,  iafrodncad 
his  head  into  the  noo»e,  drew  the  knot  Ermly  under  his  right  ear,  jumped  off  the* 
platform,  and  launched  hinself  int^  eternity ;  such,  in  the  moment  of  drath,  was 
tlie  scnroidous  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of  caste.  To  have  heen  hung  by 
the  band  of  a  *  Chumar '  was  a  thought  too  revolting  for  eodumice. 

T  tJna  Carcel — donde  toda  incomodidad  tiene  ui  asiento  y  dond^:  todo  inaXe 
r^^  haee  su  habitadon^— Prologue  to  Don  Quixote,  which  was  coatiposed  in 
prikOiu  - 

vhldi 
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wbxcb  Ie4  to  tbe.capSU.  ,T|ii3  passa^  wan  crowded  with  mem-, 
bers  of  a  charitable  bratherhood^  whp  were  collecting  alms  from 
the  visitors  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  the  eternal  repose  ol  the 
soul  of  the  criminal.  There  were  groups  of  officers,  and  of 
pprtlj  Franciscan  friars  pmoking  their  cigaritos  ^nd  looking  care- 
fully from  time  to  time  into  the  amount  of  the  contributions, 
which  were  to  benefit  their  bodies  quite  as  much  as  the  soul  of 
thp  condemned.  The  levity  of  those  assembled  without  formed, 
meantime^  a  heartless  contrast  with  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the. 
melancholy  interior.  A  snaall  door  opened  into  thfr  capilla,  over* 
which  m^bt  well  be  inscribed  the  fiwful  words  of  Dante, 

*  Lasciate  ogni  sperauza  voi  cV  entrate ! ' 
At  the  head  of  this  room  was  placed  a  table,  with  ^  crucifix,  an, 
image  of  the  Virgin^  and  two  wax  tapers,  near  which  stood  a 
silent  sentinel  with  a  drawn  sword;  another  soldier  was  stationed 
s^  the  door,  with  a.  fixed  bayonet  Ii^  a  corner  of  this  darkened, 
apartifient  was  the  pallet  of  Veneno;  he  waq  lying  curled  up 
with  a  striped  coverlet  (the  Spai^sh  manta)  drawn  closely  oyef 
his  mquth,  leaving  visible  pnly  a  bead  of  matted  locks,  a  glisten- 
ipg  dark  eycj  rolling  restlessly  out  of  the  white  socket :  on  being, 
approached  be  sprang  up  and  seated  I^imself  on  a  stool :  he  was 
almost. naked]  ^  cbaplet  of  beads  bung  across  his  shaggy  breasts, 
and  contrasted  with  the  iron  chains  aroupd  his  limbs : — Supersti- 
tio]:vha4  riveted  her  festers  a,t  his  birth^  and  the  Law  her  manacles 
at  his  death.  The  expression  of  his  face,  though  low  and  vulgar^ 
was  (me  whiq])  once  seen  is  not  easily  forgotten,— ^a  slouching  look 
of  ^ore  fiiBfk  ordinary  guilt :  his  sallow  complexion  appeared  more 
o^daver^i4#  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  was  heightened  by  a  blacky, 
i^n^m  beards  growing,  vigorously  on  .(i  half rdead  countenance. 
He  appealed  to  be  r?conqiIed  to  bis  fate,  and  repeated  a  few  sen- 
t^nceflt  as  by  ro^e^  the  teaching  of  th^  .nipnks:  his  situation  w^ 
probably jnpre  pi^ful  to  the  spectator  th^  to  him^lf^-s^n  indif- 
ference to  4ea&,  arising  rather  from  ^n  ignqr^uice  of  its  dreadful 
import  than  from  high  moral  courage :  hp  was  thp  Bernardine  o( 
Sbakspearje,  '  a  mm  fhaf  apprehends  death  no  moredreadfuUy  tlian 
{^  d^wkeii  sleep,  careless,  reckless^  and  fearless  of  what*s  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  comci  insensible  of  mortality  and  desperately  mortal.* 
Next  mQrnipg  the  triple  tiers  of  the  old  balconies,  roofs, 
ap4  whole;  BxeBL  of  ,the  Moorish  and  n\ost  picturei^ue  Pla^a 
were  crowded  by  the  lower  orders;  the  n^en  virr^pped  up  in 
their  cloaks— (it  was  a  December  morning) — the  women  in 
their  mfintillas,  many  with  young  children  in  their  arqis^  brought 
in  the  banning  of  life  to  witness  its  conclusion.  The  better 
classes  not  only  abluent  themselves  from  these  executions  but 
avoid   any   allusion  to  the  subject;    the  humbler  ranks,   who 

2  c  2  disregard 
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disregard  the  conTentioiis  of  lociety^  give  loose  to  their  mor^ 
bid  curiosity  to  behold  scenes  of  terror :  this  operates  power- 
fully on  the  women,  who  seem  impelled  irresbtibly  to  witnen 
sights  the  most  repugnant  to  their  nature^  and  to  behold  snf^ 
ferings  which  they  would  most  dread  to  undergo;  they>  like 
children/  are  the  great  lovers  of  the  horrible^  whether  in  a  tale 
or  in  dreadful  reality ;  to  the  men  it  was  as  a  tragedy,  where 
the  last  scene  is  death — death  which  rivets  the  attention  of 
all  who  sooner  or  later  must  enact  the  same  sad  parf^  They 
desire  to  see  how  the  criminal  will  conduct  himself;  they  sympa* 
thise  with  him  if  he  displays  coolness  and  courage^  and  despise 
him  on  the  least  symptom  of  unmanliness.  An  open  square  was 
then  formed  about  the  scaflMd  by  lines  of  soldiers  drawn  up,  into 
which  the  officers  and  clergy  were  admitted.  As  the  fstel  hour 
drew  nigh,  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  multitude  began  to 
rent  itself  in'  complsunts  of  how  slowly  the  time  passed — that 
time  of  no  value  to  them,  but  of  sudi  precious  impcurt  to  ham 
whose  very  moments  were  numbered. 

When  iat  length  the  cathedral  clodc  tolled  out  the  hour  of  death, 
a  universal  stir  of  tiptoe  expectation  took  ]p\ioe,  a  pushing  forward 
to  get  the  best  situations.  Still  ten  minutes  had  to  elapse,  for  die 
dock  of  the  tribunal^  is  purposely  set  so  much  liUer  than  that  of 
the  cathedral,  in  order  to  afford  the  utmost  possible  chance  of  a 
reprieve.  When  that  dock  too  had  rung  out  its  knell,  all  eyen 
were  turned  to  the  prison-door,  from  whence  the  miserable  man 
came  forth,  attended  by  some  Franciscans.  He  had  chosen  thbt 
mtler  to  assist  at  his  dying  moments,  a  ^vilege  always  left  to  the 
crimiiml.  He  was  dad  in  a  coarse  yellow  bake  gown,  the  colour 
which  denotes  the  crime  of  murder,  and  appropriated-  always  to 
Judas  Iscariot  in  Spanish  paintings.  He  vratlked  slowly  on  his  last 
journey ;  half  supported  by  those  around  him ;  stopping  often, 
ostensibly  to  kiss  the  crucifix  held  before  han  by  a  friar,  but 
rather  to  prolong  existence— sweet  life!— even  yet  a  m(>nia:it. 
When  he  arrived  rductantly  at  the  scaffold,  he  knelt  down  on  the 
steps,  the  threshold  of  death ; — the  reverend  attendants  covered  hkn 
over  with  their  blue  robes — his  dying  confession  was  listened  to 
unseen.*  He  then  mounted  the  platform  attended  by  a  single  friar; 
addressed  the  crowd  in  broken  sentences,  with  a  gasping  breath-^ 
told  them  that  he  died  repentant,  that  he  was  jw^y  punished,  and 
that  he  forgave  his  executioner.  ^  Mi  ddito  me  mata,  y  no  e«f 
Aom&re,*— *my  offence  puts  me  to  death,  ahd  not  this  fellow.  ^  Ese 
hombre'  is  a  contemptuous  expression,  and  may  imply  insult.  The 
ruling  feeling  of  the  Spaniard  was  displayed  m  death  againtt  the 

*  Chacon  ftiit  a  k  vohr  iiai(re>  dmcan  court  k  \e  voir  luoxnrir  !<^Mo4itai^«. 
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d^rraded  fonctionary.  The  crimisal  then  exclaimed  ^  Viva  la  fe ! 
viva  la  religion  I  viva  el  rey !  viva  el  nombre  de  Jesns !  *  All  of 
which  met  no  edio  from  those  who  heard  him.  His  dying  cry 
was  '  Viva  la  Virgen  Santissima : '  at  these  words  the  devotion  to 
the  goddess  of  Spain  burst  forth  in  one  general  acclamation^  *  Viva 
la  Santissima ! '  So  strong  is  their  feeling  towards  the  Vii^in, 
and  so  lokewarm  their  comparative  indifference  towards  their 
king,  their  faith>  and  their  Saviour !  Meanwhile  the  executioner, 
a  young  man  dressed  in  black,  was  buskd  in  the  preparations  fw 
d^th.  The  fatal  instrument  is  simple :  the  culprit  is  placed  on 
a  rude  seat ;  his  back  leans  against  a  strong  upright  post,  to  which 
an  iron  collar  is  attached,  enclosing  his  neck,  and  so  contrived 
as  to  be  drawn  home  to  the  post  by  turning  a  ])owerful  screw. 
The  executioner  bound  so  tightly  the  naked  legs  and  arms  of 
Veneno,  that  they  swelled  and  became  black*— a  precaution  not 
unwise,  as  the  father  of  this  functionary  had  been  killed  in  the 
act  of  executing  a  struggling  criminal.  The'  priest  who  attended 
Veneno  was  a  bloated,  corpulent  man,  more  occupied  in  shading 
the  sun  from  has  own  race,  than  in  his  ghostly  office ;  the 
robber  sat  with  a  writhing  look  of  agony,  grinding  his  clenched 
teeth.  When  all  was  ready,  the  executioner  took  the  lever  of  the 
screw  in  both  hands,  gathered  himself  up  for  a  strong  muscular 
effort,  and,  at  the  moment' of  a  preconcerted  signal,  drew  the  iron 
collar  tighti  while  an  attendant  flung  a  blade  handkerchief  over 
the  face — a  convulsive  pressure  of  the  hands  and  a  heaving  of  the 
cbsst  were  the  only  visible  signs  of  the  passing  of  the  robber's 
spirit  Atter  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  executioiier  cautiously 
peeped  under  the  handkerchief,  and  after  ha;ring  given  another 
turn  to  the  screw,  lifted  it  off,  folded  it  up,  carefully  put  it  inio 
his  pocket,  and  then  proceeded  to  light  a  cigar 

■  *  with  that  air  of  satisfaction 

Which  good  men  wear  who've  done  a  virtuous  action.' 
The  face  of  the  dead  man  was  slightly  convulsed,  the  month 
oipen,  the  eye-balls  turned  into  their  sockets  from  the  vnrench. 
A  black  bier,  with  two  lanterns  fixed  on  staves,  and  a  crucifix,  was 
BOW  set  down  before  the  scaffi>ld — also  a  small  table  and  a  dish, 
into  which  alms  were  collected.  The  mob  having  discussed  his 
crimes,  abused  the  authorities  and  judges,  criticised  the  manner 
of  the  new  executioner  (it  was  his  maiden  effort),  began  slawly 
to  disperse,  to  the  great  content  of  the  neighbouring  silversmiths, 
who  ventured  to  open  their  closed  shutters,  having  hitherto  placed 
more  confidence  in  bolts  and  bars,  than  in  the  moral  example 
presented  to  the  spectators.  The  body  remained  on  the  scaffi>ld 
till  the  afternoon  ;  it  was  then  thrown  into  a  scavenger's  cart,  and 
led  by  the  '  pregonero/  the  common  crier,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
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of  tte  city,  to  a  square  platform  called  *  La  Mesa  del  Rey,'  tlie 
lving*s  table,  where  the  bodies  of  the  executed  are  quartered  and 
cut  up — '  a  pretty  dish  to  set  before  a  king.'  Here  the  carcase 
of  the  robber  was  hewed  and  hacked  into  pieces  by  the  bungling 
executioner  and  his  attendants,  with  that  inimitable  defiance  of 
anatomy  for  which  they  and  so  many  Spanish  surgeons  are  equally 
renowned — 

^  Le  gambe  di  lui  gettaron  in  una  fossa; 
II  DiaTol  ebbe  I'Sma,  i  lupi  I'ossa.* 

Benii.  L  iii.  c.  !.♦ 
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Art.  V.  —  Oaths;  timr  Origin,  Nature,  and  History.  By 
James  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.     London.     8vo.     1834. 

~R.  TYLER's  book  is  the  work  of  a  good  and  conscientious 
man,  who  is  more  anxious  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  very 
important  subject,  than  to  offer  any  new  views  of  his  own.  It  is 
rather  an  historical  &ketch>  not  indeed  very  cempletCi  of  the  prac- 
tice of  oaths,  than  a  philosoplucal  inquiry  inte  their  use,  and 
obligation.  But  he  has  collecled  some  interesting  materials  from 
PufTendorff,  Grotius,  Heineccius,  and  other  inciters  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  probably  have  the  satisDaction  of  findii^  that  his 
work  has  at  least  contributed  to  promote  discussion  and  inquiry. 

Every  one  must  be  aware  that  the  subject  of  oaths  at  the 
present  moment  requires  very  serious  consideration.  English- 
men cannot  foi^t>  that^  not  many  years  back  the  most  sacred 
interests  of  this  country  were  stripped  of  their  ancient  secu- 
rities, and  placed  under  the  simple  protection  «f  an  oath,  as  a 
sufficient  safeguard — a  safeguard  which  we  know  from  experience 
has  proved  wholly  futile  and  useless.    Still  more  recently  charges 

*  A  most  EQcient  form  of  executiop  took  place  at  Jaea  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1832.  A  mau  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  daughter*ixi-Iaw:  he  was 
hanged  in  the  nsnal  manner,  his  right  hand  was  then  cut  off,  and  hia  body  <-encii> 
bado/  that  it,  placed  in  a  barrel  wAh  a  cock^  a  snakf,  a  nionkey,  iind  tk  toad, 
and  tlirown  into  the  river.  This  class  of  crime  was  punished  by  the  Ibeiiaiis 
(Strabo,  iii.  233)  by  stoning  the  offender  outside  the  walls  of  the  city'.  The  mode 
of  executidn  which  we  havo  jtist  described  it  that  swarded  te  pdtrrictdo  br  tho  lex 
Fbmpeia  (Pandect  3(lviii.9}.  Tho  '  coleut/  the  <  paoieidalo  yafculiuiii'  the  make 
and  ape,  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Juvenal — 

'  Cujus  supplicio  non  debuii  una  parof  i 
Simia^  nee  serpens  tinus,  nee  cuieuu  ntius.^'-^aveual.  viii;  214. 
The  Goths— (Si  Isidore,  Etjm.,  ▼.  97.  Rerum  Ctlm*  B.  Carpsovifis,  p.  1,  qties.  8, 
obs.  l)-*contiiQied  the  Ronian  law,  for  it  is  the  greoite&t  misti^to  suppose  that 
that  consummate  system  of  jurisprudence  ha4  ^lerisbad  with  the  empire,  and  waa 
only  ru-adoj>ted  after  the  supposed  discovery  at  Amalfi  ofa  copy  of  the  Pandects.  * 
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bave  been  inAde  and  repeated  upon  individuals/and  npoii  ()odies 
of  great  eminence — charges  which,  however  they  may  be  softened 
down  by  the  courtesy  of  language^  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
accusations  of  a  grave  offence  against  the  most  solemn  obligations. 
The  administration  also  of  oaths  has  been  fot  many  years^  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  employed  almost  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as 
an  instrument  of  the  most  important  functions  of  government. 
It  has  been  used  to  extort  truth  in  judicial  cases — to  secure  the 
performance  of  official  duties — to  exclude  suspected  parties  from 
dangerous  privileges,  by  acting  as  a  test  of  their  opinions — to 
maintain  in  societies  great  principles  of  conduct  inviolate,  by 
binding  men  down  to  the  observance  of  them — and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  almost  to  supply  the  place  of  a  police  establish* 
ment,  and  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue  of  the  country,  by 
placing  men  in  the  dilemma  of  either  criminating  themselves  or 
risking  the  crime  of  perjury.  The  multitude  of  oaths  imposed  for 
these  various  purposes  has  at  last  startled  and  alarmed  all  right- 
thinking  men,  and  every  one  ought  to  rejoice  that  inquiry  is  likely 
to  be  aroused.  It  is  not  merely  the  common  interest  of  tru^  which 
is  at  stake.  But  men  begin  to  feel,  that  when  religious  sanctions, 
iund  the  name  of  the  Deity — and  not  only  his  name,  but  his  judg- 
ments— and  those  judgments  supposed  by  many  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  an  immediate  providential  jealousy  over  every  violation 
•of  His  honour — that  when  such  solemnities  as  these  are  forced 
into  all  the  details  of  life,  mixed  up  vnth  its  most  trivial  concerns, 
and  hazarded  in  the  mouths  of  the  least  religiously-disposed  of 
men,  there  is  a  danger  and  a  guilt  both  in  those  who  are  tempted 
to  irreverence,  and  those  who  tempt.  'He  that  compelleth  to 
sWear,*  says  Chrysoitom, '  is  more  to  be  punished  than  he  who  is 
compelled.'  They  have  experienced,  what  all  men  conversant 
vjrith  human  riatttre  soon  discover,  that  the  too  frequent  application 
of  strong  excitements  is  as  deadening  to  the  moi^;  as  it  is  to  the 
physical  sense ;  and  that  indifference  to  the  obligations  of  religion 
has  naturally  followed  an  ill-regulated  and  prodigal  appeal  to 
them.  Even  where  no  such  indifference  has  Tbeen  openly  pro- 
fessed, it  has  been  found  that  oaths  have  often  failed  in  securing 
the  objects  for.  which  they  were  imposed,  and  that  with  bad  men 
there  is  no  possibility  of  framing  any  form  of  words,  from  which 
an  ingenious  special  pleading  may  not  contrive  an  evasion.  And 
this  evil  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  former ;  because  with  no  less 
guilt  of  perjury,  there  is  less  to  shock  us  openly,  and  more  to  en- 
courage imitation,  and  secure  impimity.  The  public  mind  is 
infinitely  more  corrupted  by  the  triumph  of  subtle  cavilling  over 
plain  simple  truth,  than  by  an  open  defiance  of  principle,  which 
cah  at  once  be  exposed  and  punished. 

Other 
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Other  iselingfl  bftve  probably  conspired  to  niae  a  general  da* 
Hiour  for  the  a^itbn  of  oaths.  There  may  be  men>  who  still 
find  them  an  obstacle,  not  indeed  impassable,  but  still  one  whicii 
they  would  wilUngly  remove,  between  themselves  and  the  o^ects 
of  ambition,  which  those  oaths  were  established  to  guard.  Even 
as  evidences  and  relics  of  an  exclusive  system,  th^  are  obnoxioos 
to  many.  There  are  still  more  persons  who  object  to  tlwm  as 
memorials  of  religion-^who  profess  reverence  for  the  immeof 
God,  that  they  may  wholly  exclude  it  from  the  dealings  of 
mankind,  and  may  empty  every  social  institution  of  the  spirit 
which  hallows  it.  And  there  are  others,  less  godless  in  their 
views,  but  equally  godless  in  their  acts,  who  detaching  morality 
from  religion,  and  making  every  individual  responsible  for  h^ 
creed  and  his  piet^  solely  to  his  Maker,  think  that  the  world  may 
be  carried  on  upon  a  common  worldly  code  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  that  every  allusion  to  religion  should  be^avMded  as  an  indeU- 
cate,  unauthorised  intrusion  upon  the  right  of  private  amsdence. 

But  however  various  the  motives  for  demanding  a  change  in  our 
present  system  of  oaths,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  system  requires 
examination.  And  the  fear  is  lest  this  examination  should  be 
prejudiced  or  superficial,  carried  on,  like  most  of  our  present  criti- 
^mson  the  institutions  of  past  ages,  in  a  conceited,  discontented, 
or  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  endii^  not  in  the  restoration  of  a  system 
to  its  sound  and  healthy  state,  but  in  the  entire  destruction  of  it, 
as  a  punishment  for  its  having  been  abused. 

.  The  administration  of  oaths  in  this  country,  as  before  remarked, 
has  been  long  bas^  upon  fundamental  principles  of  society,  both 
political  and  religious.  From  the  very  nature  <rf  an  oath,  we  can- 
not alter  it,  without  afiecting  public  feeling  on  many  vital  questions 
IxHh  of  society,  and  of  Christianity  itself-— without  toudiing  on 
subjects  intimately  cpnnected  with  our  highest  interests,  subjects 
on  which  we  are  at  this  crisis  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution  of 
opinion.  In  discussing  these  subjects,  looking  to  the  genexal 
tenor  of  our  public  acts,  we  see  very  little  to  guide  us  at  pres^it, 
but  views  of  expodiency,  vague  plans  of  amelioration,  a  desire  to 
.conciliate  opponents,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of  all 
maxims  on  which  we  have  hitherto  acted. 

•It  indicates,  indeed,  littlegood  sense  or  good  feeling  to  speak  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  wholly  worse  than  those  wlndr  preceded 
it ;  and  we  have  no  such  intention.  But,  assuredly,  thoughtlessness 
and  conceit  are  the  characteristics  of  the  present  times :  and  it  is 
not  too  presumptuous  to  say  of  us,  that  while  we  have  discarded 
the  guidance  of  those  old  principles  and  instincts,  which  governed 
almost  unoonsdously  the -movements  of  society  in  past  days,  we 
have  not  yet  reached — and  probably  never  shall  reach — by  our 
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own  independent  reasonings,  such  a  profound^  knowledge  of 
elbical  and  political  truths  as  will  supply  their  place.  Tli^re  is 
every  reason  why  we  should  listen  with  attaitkm  and  gratitude  to 
any  suggestion  of  imprc^rement^  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  pro- 
ceed. But  there  are  still  weightier  reasons  why^  eq>ecially  in 
times  like  these^  we  should  examine  deeply  every  plan  of  change. 
We  should  look  first  candidly,  and  even  favourably  at  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  endeavour  to  correct  their  defects,  instead  of  wholly 
overturning  them  at  once ;  and  most  of  all^  we  never  should  per- 
petrate a  change  without  gmng  back  to  principles,  and  resting  it 
on  the  first  axioms  of  morals. 

We  propose,  therefore,  at  present,  to  make  a  few  observi^oi» 
on  the  theory  of  oaths,  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
human  nature  on  which  they  are  or  ought  to  be  constructed ;  and 
feeling  that  the  great  want  in  all  our  present  proceedings  is  deep 
and  accurate  thought,  we  will  make  no  apc^ogy  for  endeavouring 
to  treat  the  question  not  superficially. 

Perhaps  nearly  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  imposition  of 
oaths  is  embarrassed  at  ,the  present  day  arises  from  an  indistinct 
view  of  the  nature  of  moral  obligation ;  and  this  indistinctness 
arises  from  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word.  To  oblige  is  to 
tie,  to  bind  down,  to  compel  to  a  certain  course  of  action.  Thus 
we  find  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  always  following  a 
regular  undeviating  course,  and  we  say  that  they  are  under  the 
obligation  of  certain  laws.  We  infer  the  existence  of  the  laws 
from  the  unifcnrm  obedience  to  them.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
obliging  power,  except  by  the  uniform  success  of  the  obligation, 
But  in  the  moral  world  it  is  very  different*  In  this  there  are 
two  kinds  of  laws — OTie  which  ought  to  (AUge,  the  other  which  do 
oblige-^  one  which  we  learn  and  understand  long  before  we  obey 
their  impulse-^the  other  which  we  follow,  even  while  we  protest 
against  their  right  to  lead.  The  laws  of  reason,  goodness,  holi- 
ness, of  duty  in  general,  are  of  the  former  kind;  the  laws  of 
pleasure,  inclination,  self-interest,  or  habit,  are  ef  the  latter. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  lays,  in  one  sense,  a  stronger  obligation 
upon  men,  than  the  existence  of  a  Deity — to  love,  honour,  and 
obey  him.  Nothing  in  reality  exerts  over  us  so  little  practical 
influence,  probably,  till  a  very  late  period  of  life.  If  we  use  the 
term  obligatory  to  express  that  which  ought  to  oblige;  and  the 
term  obliging  to  express  that  which  really  docM  oblige,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  much  simplified.  And  an  oath,  to  state  the  case 
abstractedly,  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  enforce  that  which 
is  obligatory  in  itself  by  something  which  is  obliging — to  make 
men  do  that  which  ought  to  be  done,  but  will  not  be  done  for  its 
own  sake,  by  some  secondary  motive  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
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In  lookii^,  tfaen>  into  the  constitution  of  human  nature  (and 
^without  such  an  examination  all  regulation  of  oaths  must  be 
hazardous  and  precarious),  it  is  clear  that  nature  has  provided  for 
us  two  kinds  of  motives,  prior  and  preparatory  to  those  which 
will  influence  our  conduct  when  the  law  of  virtue  is  at  last 
written  in  our  hearts^^two  which  do  oblige  us  long  before  we 
are  obliged  by  those  which  are  in  the  highest  d^ree  obligatory. 
These  two  are^— ^hame,  or  an  instinctive  submission  to  other 
moral  beings  above  us ;  self-interfilW,  or  any  regard  to  our  own 
'pleasure  or  pain.  The  former  principle  is  most  strong  in  gene- 
rous, noble  minds — the  latter  in  the  lowest  and  worst.  It  would 
he  mere  pedantry  to  refer  to  ethical  authorities  for  the  illustration 
of  these  positions,  upon  which  all  ethical  systems  are  founded. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  nature  of  this  feeling  of 
shame,  or,  to  use  a  Latin  word  which  expresses  its  character 
more  clearly,  of  f  verecundia,'  it  comprises  many  distinct  sensi- 
bilities. It  implies  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others,  the  fear  of 
injuring  them,  bashfulness,  emulation,  respect  for  superior  power, 
humility,  personal  affection :  it  is,  in  short,  in  morals,  what  faith  is 
in  religion — the  grapple  by  which  men,  during  the  process  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  are  retained  under  the  moral  influence  of 
others,  until  the  love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  has  been  infused 
into  their  mind.  Personal  authority  is  a  very  different  thing  from . 
the  authority  of  goodness ;  and  the  former  must  be  employed  to 
enforce  the  latter,  until  the  latter  is  made  intelligible  and  has 
acquired  a  proper  power  of  its  own. 

If  this  principle  of  shame  is  not  employed,  education  (and 
education  is  a  large  word,  comprising  all  the  influence  which  is 
exerted  on  the  minds  whether  of  old  or  young)  can  only  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  administering  selfish  pleasures  or  pains. 
If  a  child  will  not  be  guided  to  right  by  the  love  of  his  parent, 
or  by  instinctive  submission  to  his  teacher,  or  by  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  his  companion,  he  must  be  bribed  or  flogged  into 
obedience.  '  There  is  no  other  course  open,  because  no  other 
motives  are  provided  by  nature  to  influence  his  actions,  but  either 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  goodness,  as  the  last,  or  shame,  or  selfish 
interest,  as  the  previous  instruments  of  discipline. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  whenever  men  are  to  be 
bound  down  to  a  course  of  conduct  which,  though  in  itself  good, 
and*  therefore,  intrinsically  obligatory,  they  yet  are  incapable  of 
liking  or  obeying,  then  one  of  these  secondary  motives  must  be 
employed ;  and  no  wise  man  will  doubt  to  which  he  ought  to 
have  recourse.  The  lower,  indeed,  may  be  thought  to  succeed 
with  bad  men  better  than  the  higher  ;  but  applied  to  the  better 
class  of  characters,  it  will  iK>t  only  fwl  to  elevate,  but  will  €ven 
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deteriorate  their  nature.  Treat  men  as  incsipable  of  self-respect, 
and  their  self-resj)ect  will  soon  be  destroyed ;  accustom  them  only 
to  mean  motives,  and  mean  motives  will  soon  become  their  only 
rule. 

And  there  are  many  other  considerations  which  render  shume, 
as  a  motive,  preferable  to  self-interest.  It  extends  to  the  thoughts 
and  hearts  as  well  as  to  external  actions.  Though  a  virtue  of  an 
inferior  class,  it  is  in  itself  a  virtue;  and,  therefore,  encourages  the 
growth  of  other  virtues,  instead  of  extinguishing  them.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  sensibilities  awakened,  and  nearly  the  last  wholly  lost; 
and  where  it  is  lost,  as  all  reformation  is  hopeless,  such  fiases 
can  never  enter  into  calculation.  Men  are  not  to  regulate  their 
laws  or  their  disdpline  by  their  probable  effect  upon  the  WhoHv 
bad,  who  are  beyond  all  influence,  but  upon  the  imperfectly  good, 
who  may  be  yet  saved.  These  are  the  proper  objects  of  wise 
legislation  in  man,  as  they  are  the  object  of  God*s  providence  in 
nature. 

One  way,  then,  in  which  the  principle  of  shame  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  moral  government  of  men,  is  the  exclusion  of 
temptation — by  keeping  before  them  constantly  persons,  and  per- 
sonal influences,  in  the  presence  of  which  neither  vicious  action* 
can  be  indulged,  nor  vicious  thoughts  intrude.  Thus  children 
are  kept  under  the  eye  of  their  parents.  Public  opinion  is  a 
perpetual  check  upon  many  profligate  tendencies.  The  light  of 
day  prohibits  many  things  which  are  shamelessly  committed  in 
darkness.  Thus  the  looks,  language,  censures,  or  approbation  of 
our  fpUow-creatures  insensibly  guide  and  control  our  opinions 
as  well  as  conduct.  Thus  a  high  standard  of  moral  feeling  in 
one  class  soon  operates  upon  others.  The  mere  presence  of  good 
men  makes  others  good.  The  very  sight  of  places,  things,  build- 
ings, or  objects  hallowed  by  the  personal  character  of  other  moral 
beings,  keeps  guard  upon  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  and  prevents 
the  entrance  of  evil. 

In  one  word,  there  is  a  moral  power  in  the  world,  unseen, 
indeed,  but  not  unfelt,  which  is  hourly  guiding  us  all,  in  the 
beautiful  expression  of  Scripture,  ^  not  by  bit  or  bridle,'  that  is, 
by  the  rough  impulses  of  pain  or  pleasure,  'but  by  the  eye' — by 
the  secret  movement  of  its  approbation  or  censure. 

In  another  way  this  power  acts,  like  other  discipline,  by  its 
punishments  and  rewards ;  and,  like  all  forms  of  government,  by 
punishment  much  more  than  by  reward.  It  follows  up  the 
offender,  and  administers  a  discipline  infinitely  more  severe  than 
any  chastisement  which  can  be  inflicted  by  a  mere  physical  power. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  which  is  adopted,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  maintsun  a  visible  or  sensible  moral  influence,  always  stcmding 
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by  the  side  of  man's  fmlty^  and  acting  as  an  immediate  keeper 
upon  his  heart — adopted  when  he  mttst  be  left  to  himself^  and  be 
removed  from  every  check  bu^  a  law  within  his  conscience.  To 
provide  him  with  this  law  and  this  cheeky  promises  are  atiforced 
—of  which  the  whole  obliging  force  may  be  traced  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  shame.  And  as  an  oath  is  a  religious  obligation  of  some 
kind  or  another,  superinduced  upon  a  promise,  the  true  nature 
and  conditions  of  promises  must  form  a  preliminary  question  in 
every  discussion  upon  oaths* 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  promise,  however  it  may  practically 
oblige,  can  in  no  way  affect  the  intrinsic  obligatory  character  df 
the  act  promised.  If  the  act  be  bad,  the  promise  cannot  make  it 
good.  If  it  be  good,  it  ought  to  be  performed,  whether  or  not  it 
is  coupled  with  any  previous  pledge.  The  security  which  is  given 
for  a  debt  may,  indeed,  strengthen  the  confidence  of.  the  creditor, 
and  give  punctuality  to  the  debtor,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  debt.  It  is,  therefore,  the  obliging  nature  of  a  promise 
which  is  to  be  analysed.  How  does  it  act  upon  secondary 
feelings  and  motives,  before  the  first  and  highest  are  developed  ? 
These  feelings  are  not  simple,  but  very  complicated. 

One  is  that  tremulous,  sensitive  susceptibility  of  impressions 
from  other  minds,  by  which  all  men,  not  very  practised  in  deceit, 
or  hardened,  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  superior  being,  whe- 
ther man  or  God — ^by  which  they  fall  unconsciously  into  the  posi- 
tion which  he  commands ;  are  thrown  off  their  guard,  wad  so  pre-* 
vented  from  practising  hypocrisy;  are  incapable  of  continuing  any 
double-mindedness ;  and  still  more  incapable  of  uttermg  words  at 
variance  with  their  thoughts.  The  power  of  the  human  eye  over 
even  bad  men  arises  {rom  this  law.  The  effect  may  be  produced 
in  part  by  an  admonition,  or  by  any  one  of  those  moral  influences 
which  rise  in  a  graduated  scale  from  the  first  secret  voice  of  con- 
science, up  to  the  most  awful  imprecatory  oaths  im)K)sed  under 
the  most  appalling  circumstances.  But  the  utterance  of  words, 
or  any  external  act  of  the  party  to  be  influenced,  not  only  brings 
him  under  this  influence,  but  effects  something  more.  It  is  a 
test  that  his  mind  is  affected  as  it  should  be,  and  also  has  a  ten- 
dency to  affect  it,  just  as  the  posture  of  kneeling  not  only  evinces 
the  disposition,  but  positively  disposes  us  to  pray.  Once  fix  on 
the  mind,  though  only  for  a  space,  a  right  intention,  and  some- 
thing is  done  to  ensure  its  accomplishment :  the  aim  is  taken ;  the 
wheel  is  set  on  the  tram-road.  And  thus  a  promise  is  obliging,  in 
the  first  place,  by  giving  this  intention  and  direction  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  moment. 

Secondly,  if  exacted  with  formality  and  deliberation,  and  espe- 
cially if  recorded  in  some  shape  which  may  serve  as  a  permanent 
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memorial^  il  keeps  the  same  intention  oonstimtly  before  tke  eyes, 
and  fixes  it  more  deeply.  Hence  signatures  to  writings — ^monu- 
ments of  treaties — ^tokens  and  symbols  of  vows  and  engagements. 
They  oblige^  by  constantly  renewing  the  original  impression^  and 
assisting  the  memory. 

Thirdly^  a  pitnnise  renders  man  in  a  r^narkable  way  suscepth- 
ble  of  stuune,  by  placing  him  at  once  in  an  elevated  relation  to 
other  moral  beings  and  to  himself,  from  which  he  fears  to  fall. 
Instead  of  lying  passive^  and  merely  witnessing  examples^  listen- 
ing to  admonitions,  or  submitting  to  punishment  frcMn  others,  \^e 
is  by  a  promise  roused  up  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  free 
agency,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  respcmsibility.  For  a  promise 
is  a  voluntary  surrender  of  some  portion  of  our  liberty  of  action. 
It,  therefore,  necessarily  implies  that  liberty,  and,  consequently,  a 
corresponding  amount  of  independence.  The  making  of  a  pro- 
mise for  the  first  time  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  era,  and 
exerts  a  very  important  influence  on  our  moral  development.  It  is 
the  coming  of  age  of  a  moral  being.  So  long  as  he  is  kept  in  his 
minority,  subject  only  to  the  lash,  with  the  whole  burden  both  of 
his  virtues  and  vices  thrown  upon  his  guardians,  so  long  he  is  very 
slightly  susceptible  of  shame — slightly,  in  his  own  eyes,  because 
he  never  exercises  reflection,  or  arraigns  himself  before  Im  own 
conscience,  or  recalls  a  form^  state  more  elevated  than  the  pre- 
sent— slightly.  In  the  eyes  of  others,  because  he  is  accustomed  to 
consider  Uiem,  and  not  himself,  responsible  for  his  conducts  And 
as  they  have  never  treated  him  as  an  equal,  it  is  no  d^radation 
to  be  lightly  esteemed  by  them.  Hence  the  debasing,  vitiating 
effect  of  slavery.  But  admit  men  to  promisci  and  you  deal 
with  them  as  independent  beings — ^you  abdicate  a  portion  of  your 
own  power  over  them,  and  convert  their  previous  sul^ction  into 
a  voluntary  and  far  more  ennobling  compact;  you  place  th^n 
on  a  high  position  in  your  eyes,  from  which  they  fear  to  fall — and 
you  raise  them  in  their  own  eyes,  not  only  in  this  w^iy,  but  by 
compelling  thought,  deKberation,  and  forethought,  previous  to  a 
binding  engagement.  •  This,  when  it  can  safely  be  prai)^Sed,  is 
the  great  object  of  education,  as  it  is  of  civil  govemnient— and 
Mipears  to  have  been  studiously  practised  in  all  the  dealings  of 
God  to  man,  which  have  been  uniformly  carried  on  fVom  the 
b^^inning,  and  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  by  covenant  and 
compact,  as  between  free,  independent  agents,  not  as  the  overruling 
of  a  creature  by  an  absolute  lord  and  master. 

Thus  our  desire  of  retaining  the  good  ojnnion  ot  others,  a  de- 
sire which  exists  in  the  fullest  vigour  in  almost  every  mind,  long 
before  we  are  even  sensible  of  a  law  of  abstract  goodness,  is 
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bvottght  to  b^ftr  in  mpport  of  that  lair.  And  bapi^ly  its  infliimce 
has  full  8cope>  beca«»e  other  men,  also^  are  peculiarly  alive  to 
what  is  called  a  law-of  honouf  hmg  before  they  recognise  the  right 
(Vf  other  virtuetb  The  infractioB  of  a  proxniae  flolemnly  maile 
lowers  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  far  more  than  the  violation 
of  many  ether  dntisss.  If  it  were  not  soj  the  feeling  of  ^hame 
would  not  exist  in  all  its  .present  keenness  to  warn  us  against  the 
iiifraction. 

OtiB  more  B9ode  in  which^  very  ofteQ>  a  promise  obliges,  is  by 
involving  the  positive  interests  of  others  in  our  fulfilment  of  it. 
It  aeldom  happens  that  a  promise  is  exacted  withoqt  the.  party 
hasanling  upon  the  strength  of  it  some  advantage  which  might 
otherwise  laave  been  legally  retained.  And  men  are  very  s«i- 
sible  to  the  rights^  and  slill  more  to  the  wrongs  of  others,  at  a  very 
eaaiy  ag^  and  even  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  passions. 
It  is>  like  riiame,  one  of  the  last  good  feelings  which  are  obliterated 
-*-€tie  of  the  first  which  come  forth.  He  must  be  a  very  bad  man. 
who  would  not  be  in  some  measure  deterred  from  an  evU  action  by 
remembering  that  it  must  injure  another,  i»ho  bad  rendered  him- 
self thus  liable  to  injury  by  a  voluntary  act  of  coiafidence.  But 
if  no  promise  is  given,  no  confidence  is  reposed^  no  responsibility- 
is  therefore  incurred,  and  no  remorse  is  felt. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  cases  where  favours' 
have  been  conferred  upcm  the  strength  of  an  engagement,  though, 
without  any  positive  detriment  to  the  party  who  oonfers  them, 
arising  frcdn  the  violation  of  the  compact.  Gratitude  is  itself  a^. 
very  early,  and  very  strong,  and  very  lasting  seoaodary  feelings 
and  possesses  a  very  obliging  «nd  stringent  powep* 

And  thus  far  a  promise  serves  to  bind  us  down  to  a  course  of 
conduct,  sim})ly  by  appealing  forcibly  to  the  {xrind{de  of  shame^ 
or,  in  other  w(h^,  to  our  moral  susceptibility  of  influence  frmn 
the  presence  of  other  moral  beings.  There  might  be  added  to  thist 
the  vague  but  certain  apprehension  of  evil  arising  fnnn  the  loss  of 
respect  and  confidence.  But  in  the  present  view  of  an  oath,  this 
is  an  accident,  not  an  olgect^  and  we  wish  to  draw  the  line  oi 
distinction  broadly  and  clearly  between  promiaes  whidi  bind  by 
a  moral  feeling,  and  those  which  bind  by  fear,  and  are  in  scMpie: 
shape  or  another  imprecatory.  And  it  will  very  much  assist  our 
view  if  we  trace  briefly  the  stages  through  which  a  simple  pwi*' 
mise  passed  into  an  imprecatory  oath. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  oaths  whidi  occur,  particularly  in; 
ancient  history,  convey  no  trace  of  imprecation ;  they  are  simply 
the  mention  of  some  object,  either  thing  or  pecson,  the  presence 
of  which,  from  its  dignity  or  influence,  it  was  supposed  would 
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produce  the  moral  effecU  above  mendciiedi  would  reduce- ti^ 
mind  to  spriou9ne«8^  simplicity,  and  awe,  and^  would  therefore 
ensnre  the  truth.  Oaths  suph  aa  these— r<  per  Deos,  per  veoeia- 
lionem  prindpis,  per  timorem  p^tris  S4^j  per  cinerea  suorum>  per 
salem>  per  Stellas,  per  nomen  imperatoris,  per  membra  Garorumy 
per  tenebras,  per  noctem,  p^r  lMurbam>  per  dextram,<pereaputt 
alterius,  per  fortunam  suaiQ  et  gloriaip ;  ,f€x  horrendum  hoc  dUur^ 
vium,  per  animas  avprum  et  proayorum ; — or  in  the  Mah<BBetaa 
practice,— *per  Angelorum  ordines,  per  Alcoranum}  p^r  veotos,  per 
nubes,  p^r  librmn  lineariter  in  chartis  subtilissime  scriptum; — qr\ 
in  the  Christian  practice, — ^per  altare,  per  Evangelinm,  per  noroenr 
vel  reliquias  Sanctorum' — ^without  collecting'  more  instaitfies  fix>m 
various  writers,  these  all  appeal  to  the  same  prindple  of  Aame,  thafr 
is,  of  reverential  feeling  to  soipe  object,  the  very  thought  of  which 
was  to  exclude  the  inclination  to  falsehood.  To  add  to  the  effect,, 
the  object  itself  was  very  often  brought  forw£tfd,  a|id  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  was  accompanied  by  a  eorpoo^  act.  Thus  the 
northern  nations  swore  sometimes  brandishing  their  spears,  seme- 
times  on  a  drawn  sword,  sometimes  cU|sping  the  robe  of  the  per- 
son who  exacted  the  oath;  sometimes  holding  a  pieee  of  coin* 
which  bore  the  king's  effigy,  -  Selden  mentions  a  practice  in  Lon* 
don  of  swearing  on  the  tomb  of  the  d^a^y  wh^n  a  witness  had 
died  without  giving-  his  testimony.  The  laws  of  Ho^l  the  Good 
speak  of  the  same  practice  applied  in  the<s»^  of  deceased  debtorst 
Du  Fresno  speaks  of  a  Danish  king  whose  armlet  was  so  used. 
Accordii^  to  GyralduSj  the  Irish  swore  upon  the  crosiers  of  ^eir 
bishops.  So  the  oath  was  taken  by  Chrii^ianSi  sometimea  touph-^ 
ing  the  Gospel,  sometimes  the  altar,  sometimes  the  relics  ef  saints^ 
sometimes  with  the  cross  laid  on  their  head.  Sometimes'  in; 
monatfteries  they  touched  the  feet  of  the  ptbbot.  In  India  they, 
touch  the  feet  of  the  Brahmin.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  wsa  no^ 
unicommon  thing  to  lay  the  hand  on  the  head  f>f  the  party  who: 
received  the  oath.  And  the  forms  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  heart,, 
or  of  stretching  the  arms  out,  were  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 
Actions  were  chosen  to  ei^press  the  oath,  as  being  supposed, 
to  imply  more  sincerity,. to  require  mpre  deliberation,  and  to 
impress  the  mind  ipore  aUongly  than  mer^  wco'ds ;  and  vexy  ire-, 
quently  the  oftth  vvcas  repeated  at  several  (ieies^  in  the  presence  oC 
fixed  numbers,  before  several  tdtars,  or  over  accumulated  relics» 
in  order  to  increase  the  reverential  feelmg.  As  Mr.  Tyler  observesy 
the  expression  of  a  corpond  oath  comes  from  this  practice. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  use  of  inanimate  things  as  fit  objecta- 
of  reverential  awe  is  not  only  mere  folly  and  superstition,  but  is 
a  heavy  ofience  against  the  first  prindjf^es  of  ethics.  It  is  a 
species  of  moral  idolatry — and  no  one  will  now  defend  it.     And 
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yet  men  are  found  to  demand  that  hmnan  creatures  sfaonld  be 
thus  employed;  and  piomises  be  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the 
respect  felt  to  man  alone^  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
only  legitimate  Source  of  all  obligation — ^the  only  Being  whom 
men  ought  to  fear.  They  will  admit  of  promises^  but  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  God^  as  made  in  his 
presence^  and  binding  by  his  will.  A  few  words  will  show  at 
once  the  mischief  of  such  a  theory,  aiid  the  principles  upon 
which,  with  the  consent  of  the  church,  promises  in  the  middle 
ages  were  so  generally  raised  into  oaths — but  oaths  without  im- 
precation. 

It  is  evident  that  if  truth  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  eye,  and  the 
presence  of  any  one,  no  Being  can  be  so  able  or  so  fit  to  enforce 
it  as  the  Source  of  all  truth.  If  any  one  is  to  be  placed  before 
us  as  the  supreme  object  of  our  fear  and  respect,  it  must  be  Grod. 
Whether  we  swear  by  stocks  and  stones  or  by  human  beings 
(whidi,  in  fact,  is  done  when  a  promise  or  declaration  is  made  in 
the  presence  of  man  alone),  in  each  case  there  is  the  same 
detraction  from  the  sole  right  of  Grod.  And  this  cannot  be 
admitted  by  the  legislature  wiUiout  most  ^vil  consequences;  for 
in  the  moral  government  of  men,  while  motives  whidi,  in  their 
imperfect  state,  they  can  feel  and  understand,  are  applied  to 
make  them  act,  great  care  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken  to 
■biggest  others,  which  may  place  the  action  upon  the  right  ground — 
to  name  at  least  the  motives  which  otight  to  bind  as  a  corrective  of 
the  motive  which  does  bind.  When  a  child  is  flogged  to  deter 
him  from  misconduct,  he  should  always  be  informed  that  obedience 
^  to  God,  not  the  fear  of  being  flogged,  should  be  bis  real  induce- 
ment to  do  right.  When  a  man  binds  himself  by  a  law  of  honowr, 
though  the  obligation  may  be  accepted,  he  shcmld  always  be  re- 
minded that  the  command  of  God,  not  the  opinion  of  mto,  is  the 
real  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  If  this  is  not  done,  in  a  very 
uhoTt  time  the  low  immature  views  of  common  minds  will  uni- 
versally prevail.  Men  will  consider  that  acquiescence  in  their 
notion  of  obligation  is  a  proof  of  its  correctness ;  they  will  haVe 
no  better  and  truer  rule  placed  before  their  eyes ;  and  Che  fun- 
damental prinpples  of  morality  will^  in  a  very  short  time,  be  over- 
laid and  lost.  For  tUs^reaseSMup^™'^  ^  ™^^  ought  always 
to  be  connected  witlTthe  thought  of  God,  to  whom  every  act  of 
goodness  is  due — obedience  to  whom  constitutes  the  measure  of 
all  goodness — ^without  reference  to  whom  all  our  faith,  and  reve- 
rence, and  honesty,  and  truth  to  man,  is  but  a  species  of  vice. 
What  must  be  the  language  of  any  ri^t-thinking  Christian  to  a 
person  who,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  otters  to  bimT  Umself  by  a 
promise^  as  one  human  creature  to  anodier>  without  any  reference 
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to  their  Creator  ?  *  You  acknowledge^'  he  w6uld  stfrely  say, '  re-: 
spect  for  my  opinion — ^you  fear  to  tell  me  a  falsehood^— you  are 
ashamed  to  deoeive,  or  dissemble,  or  <lisappoint  me  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world — you  own  that  the  right  which  I  obtaiii  by  your  present 
engagement  cannot  be  withheld  or  violated  without  injustice.  Is 
there  not  another  moral  Being  for  whom  you  are  bound  to  feel 
respect  indeed — in  whose  presence  you  can  still  less  dare  to  lie, 
or  to  decei>  e — who  has  a  right  to  all  your  actions — and  from  whom 
all  my  rights  are  derived  ?  Can  you  offend  against  me,  without 
offending  against  Him  ?  Is  He  not  as  much  a  party  to  every  en- 
gagement that  man  can  make,  as  the  visible  covenanters  them- 
selves? Will  he  not  avenge  your  faithlessness,  evcfn' though  no 
direct  appeal  be  made  to  Him — even  though  you  cast  His  name 
aside,  as  if  you  could  possibly  prevent  Him  from  being  a  witness 
to  your  compact  and  your  fraud  ? '  Stirely  the  attempt  which 
men  are  now  making  quietly  to  put  away  the  name  of  God  from 
those  very  affairs  of  life,  where  his  presence  and  sanction  are  most 
needed,  is  an  alarming  proof  of  either  our  thoughtlessness  or  our 
ungodliness.  Surely  those  generations  were  far  wiser  who  en- 
deavoured, however  vainly,  to  make  it  hallow  every  action, "  and 
reminded  man,  at  every  entrance  upon  a  duty  to  his  neighbour, 
that  it  was  also  and  chiefly  a  duty  to  his  Maker. 

It  was  undoubtedly  upon  this  principle  that  from  the  fifth 
century  downwards,  oaths,  and  chiefly  official  oaths,  were  so 
multiplied  within  the  Church.  An  ecclesiastical,  if  not  a  purely 
religious  spirit,  had  penetrated  the  whole  of  society ;  and  when- 
ever a  duty  was  to  be  performed,  it  was  directed  to  the  one  great 
Centre  of  all  obligation.  And  although  there  may  be  something  to 
censure  in  the  occasions  or  forms  of  these  oaths,  the  principle,  was 
wise.  It  was  only  stating,  and  making  others  state  in  form,  what 
the  early  Christians  recognised  as  the  great  axiom  of  all  morality — 
and  an  axiom  which,  if  they  refused  to  state  in  the  shape  of  an 
oath,  they  refused  only  because  they  would  not  permit  the  slightest 
distrust  of  their  holding  it—*  We  swear/  said  the  old  fathers,^  by 
our  lives,  not  by  our  lips.  We  make  God  the  great  object  of  all 
our  thoughts,  and  the  rule  of  all  our  actions.  If,  therefore,  we 
make  a  promise,  it  is  to  God — ^if  we  keep  it,  it  is  because  we 
dare  not  break  an  engagement  which  "was  made  in  his  presence; 
but  we  do  not  make  mention  of  his  name,  because  it  is  not 
required.  It  is  written  in  our  hearts,  and  borne  publicly  before 
all  our  deeds.* — When  this  high  spirit  b^an  to  cease,  then  oaths 
commenced,  just  as  law  and  precept  enter  in  only  with  suspicion 
and  wrong.  And  as  the  suspicion  and  wrongs  increased,  men 
ceased  to  feel  confidence  in  the  simple  principle  of  shame,  and 
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t6c\xrted  to  fear — ^the  lowest  and  the  wonrt^  and  with  good  men 
the  mosrt  detertorating  motive. 

ImpreoatOfy  oaths  were  the  only  security  of  promises  in 
heathenism ;  and  as  the  principles  of  heathenism  gradually  re- 
established themselves  in  the  bosom  of  Romanism^  imprecatory 
oaths  revived  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  They  were 
founded  on  several  distinct  notions^  which  perhaps  more  properly 
may  be  called  superstitions,  though  superstition  is  a  hard  word, 
and  in  the  present  day  is  far  too  lightly  used.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  niention  them. 

1.  M-en  have  always  attributed  a  powerful,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
Sacramental  influence  to  words.  The  omens  of  heathens,  and 
the  prophetic  character  which  they  often  traced  in  the  imposition 
of  named  flowed  from  this  notion.  And  thus  a  curse  was  sup<* 
posed  to  carry  with  it  its  own  completion^  even  without  any 
reference  to  a  providential  execution  of  it  by  God. 

%,  They  considered  that  the  party  called  in  to  witness  the  oath 
became  at  once  personally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  and 
that  God  would  thus  avenge  its  violation  with  the  same  feeling 
whi^h  the  party  would  feel  Who  imposed  it.  Even  now,  when  a 
common  person  is  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial,  he  imme- 
diately identifies  himself  with  the  cause  which  he  supports,  and 
enters  fully  as  deeply  as  the  principsds  into  its  failure  or  sucoess. 

3.  They  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  deceit  is  an  insult  to  the 
person  in  whose  presence  it  is  practised,  and  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  person  is  acquainted  with  the  truth ;  and  a  false- 
hood therefore,  in  the  presence  of  God,  was  supposed  to  draw 
down  his  peculiar  and  immediate  vengeance. 

4.  And  they  rested  the  practice  of  purgation,  even  in  its  worst 
abuses,  upon  the  original  truth,  of  the  peril  which  ensues  on  th^ 
unworthy  reception  of  the  communion.  Thus  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  vras  considered  at  one  time  a  sufficient  proof  of  a 
priest's  innocence :  then  the  reception  of  them  with  impunity  was 
held  a  valid  purgation.  Then  when  relics  became  commcm,  they 
Were  constantly  appealed  to,  as  possessing  similar  power  of  de- 
tecting and  punishing  perjury.  And  lastly,  the  exorcism  and 
betiediction  of  the  priest  were  supposed  to  convey  the  same  power 
to  wine,  water,  or  even  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ordeal. 

'  Upon  these  principles  the  system  of  imprecatory  oaths  was 
introduced  to  a  most  frightful  extent  The  Church  at  first 
strongly  remonstrated  against  them,  but  at  length  acquiesced, 
though  partially,  and  still  with  endeavours  to  obviate  the  mischief. 
The  blind  power  of  the  imprecation  was  considered  so  resistless 
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«nd  ineritable^  (hat  any  object  iiam^  in  tlie  oaUi  \9bb  rendered 
obnoxious  to  the  curse.  It  was  delivered  up  as  a  pledge,  or 
hostage.  '  You  swear/  Ba3rs  Cfarysostom,  '  without  a  thought, 
by  the  name  d  God ;  yet  you  would  not  dare  to  nttw  an  ocUb 
i>y  the  head  of  your  child.'  Instead  of  naming  objects  as  things 
regarded  with  a  reverential  feelings  and  therefore  proving  b^ 
their  presoice  in  the  thought,  that  the  mind  itself  was  afifected 
with  a  solemn  serious  truth-speaking  spirit,  men  named  them  as 
so  many  pledges  on  which  the  curse  from  Heaven  was  to  fall  if 
the  promise  were  broken.  The  whole  process  of  tins  transition 
is  highly  interesting  ;  but  to  illustrate  it  step  by  step  would  lead 
us  far  beyond  our  present  purpose.  Du  Cange,  Spelmaif,  and 
Hoffinan  have  collected  large  materials  for  such  a  work;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  also  throw  much  light  on  the  question^  and 
the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and  early  chronicles  should  also  be 
consulted. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  historical  facts  with  whicb  we  are  at 
present  chiefly  omcerned,  but  the  end  to  which  they  may  be 
traced.  This  end  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  heathen  im- 
precatory oath  in  all  its  evils.  And  there  can  be  little  he»tati<m 
in  asserting,  that  imprecatory  oaths,  under  whatever  shape,  are  a 
positive  sin,  both  in  the  party  who  takes,  and  still  more  in  the 
party  who  imposes  them.  In  this  point  we  most  cordially  agree 
with  Mr.  Tyler.  PuflfendorflF,  indeed,  stod  Paley,  and  headi^i 
moralists  in  general,  recognise  them  by  their  very  definitions; 
but  on  ethical  questions  of  the  higher  order  Paley  is  a  very  poor 
authority.  Heathens  were  placed  in  an  entirely  dxiTerent  position 
from  that  of  Christians,  and  if  an  oath  with  them  was  to  bind  at 
all,  it  Could  bind  by  imprecation  alone.  Puffendorff  is  indeed  a 
great  name ;  but  he  speaks  hesitatingly,  and  rather  treats  of  oaths 
Bs  they  are,  than  as  they  should  be  constituted. 

If  the  imprecation  be  supposed  to  draw  down  the  curse,  as  by  a 
sort  of  physical  irrespective  law,  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  sin  to 
hazard  the  dearest  interests  of  any  one  on  that  which  must  at  best 
be  exposed  to  chance,  the  strict  maintenance  of  a  promise.  It  is 
not  for  man  to  attach  even  to  crime  punishment  beyond  the  range 
of  his  own  power  of  infliction.  No  merciful  spirit  would  permit 
a  sinful  man  to  tempt  God's  chastisement,  or  would  place  him  in 
a  position  where,  if  he  fell,  it  must  be  into -utter  ruin.  And  if  the 
notion  of  imprecation  is  so  modified  as  to  leave  no  other  check  in 
the  oath  but  the  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  general  anger  and  punishment  upcm  falsehood,  all  this  is 
maintained  sufficiently  by  the  ordinary  form  of  swearing  without 
any  imprecation  whatever. 

Under  any  view  of  an  imprecation,  it  is  a  most  serious  evil.     It 
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appeals  to  a  vft(mg  motive  :  it  treats  man  as  insensible  to  all  but 
the  lowest  principles,  at  the  very  time  when,  by  the  very  necessity 
of  imposing  the  oath,  he  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
w^ere  confidence  is  reposed  in  him.  It  exhibits  a  spirit  suspi- 
ciousj  vindictive,  and  superstitious  on  the  part  of  the  imposer — 
rash  and  profane  on  the  part  of  the  swearer ;  and  it  is  wholly  alien 
to  the  pure,  forgiving,  humble,  awful  piety  of  a  Christian.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  form  of  our  present  oath  at  all  approaching 
to  it,  {we  think  there  is  not,)  it  ought  to  be  removed.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  by  an  improved  tone  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  cutting  o£F  many  gross  and  frightful  abuses  of  the 

^  application  of  the  principle  of  fear  to  extort  truth.  Torture  was 
the  worst  instance ;  but  the  oaths  which  have  been  at  times  admir- 
nistered  under  circumstances  studiously  arranged  to  produce,  not 
solemnity  of  feeling,  but  terror  and  alarm,  all  fall  under  the  same 

'  censure.  The  effect,  while  it  continues,  is  confined  to  the  feelings, 
vanishes  by  repetition,  and  consists  of  external  impressions.  It 
acts  upon  wrong  feelings  also,  and  departs  as  soon  as  the  mind  is 
allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  state.  None  but  the  bad  are  fit 
subjects  for  it,  and  the  bad  will  soon  escape  from  its  influence. 

The  first  principle  then,  in  the  theory  of  oaths,  is  that  all  im- 
precation must  be  removed.  The  second  is,  that  in  any  circum-  ^ 
stances  in  which  a  promise  can  be  rightly  executed  and  rightly 
fijxgn,  if  the  promi^^e  is  to  take  a  solemn  and  stringent  form,  it 
/mus)  be  made  a  ^ligioks  promise,  that  is,  an  oath. 
"'Much,  indeed,  of  all  this  reasoning,  and  especially  of  what 
has  been  urged  with  respect  to  the  elevating  influence  of  a  pro* 
raise  rightly  exacted,  will  sound  like  mere  theory  to  those  who 
take  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  things — that  is,  wh9 
estimate  human  nature  at  its  very  lowest  value — deal  with  it  as 
incapable  of  any  better  sentiment,  and  would  reduce  all  thpught 
and  all  laws  to  the  most  degraded  level  of  the  world,  instead  of 
raising  above  it  some  high  standard  and  rule,  which  may  succeed 
in  drawing  up  to  itself  all  the  minds  capable  of  such  attraction, 
even  if  it  fail  to  act  upon  the  worst.  But  it  may  be  remembered 
that  reason,  and  law,  and  society,  and  religion — that  man  in  his 
best  of  forms,  and  nature,  and  God,  all  govern'  and  make  us  good 
by  theories — that  is,  by  views  of  perfection  and  principles  of 
conduct  beyond  our  common  practice,  and  nobler  than  ignoble  men 
can  understand  or  follow^  We  may  as  well  wish  the  heavens  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  earth  to  be  left  bare  to  itself,  with  no 
enlightening  atmosphere  and  no  invigorating  sun,  as  demand  that 
high  theories  of  duty  and  of  truth  be  cast  out  of  sight  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  men  be  abandoned  to  their  own  instinct,  stripped  of 
their  power  of  vision,  and  of  penetrating  into  a  region  above  them. 

And 
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And  when  bit  by  bit,  as  the  practice  of  the  day  proposes,  these 
theories  have  been  cut  off  and  cast  aside,  we  shall  then  find,  to 
our  grievous  cost,  how  many  secret  influences  for  good  have  been 
destroyed  with  them — ^influences  which  rarely  forced  themselves 
upon  our  consciousness,  but  still  moulded  and  inspired  our  minds 
in  the  same  quiet  silent  process  by  which  all  God's  works  are 
completed — by  which  the  tree  springs  forth  from  the  seed,  and  the 
man  grows  up  from  the  infant,  nurtured,  not  with  the  gross 
elements  of  matter,  but  with  something  impalpable  to  sense« 
which  Nature  herself  has  hidden  in  them. 
^  From  this  digression,  however,  let  us  return  to  several  corolla- 
ries which  may  be  drawn  respecting  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  oath  may  be,  or  may  not  be  enforced.  It  is  a  subject  of 
too  much  magnitude  and  delicacy  to  be  spoken  on  broadly  and 
sweepingly  without  much  care,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  state 
the  most  important  principles  as  questions,  than  as  demonstrated 
truths. 

1.  Is  there  any  justification  for  voluntary  oaths?  Mr.  Tyler 
speaks  strongly  against  them,  and  all  reason  seems  to  sanction 
their  recent  abolition  by  the  legislature.  Under  this  head,  indeed, 
are  not  to  be  included  all  the  strong  expressions  of  a  Christian 
solemnly  appealing  to  God  in  his  sincerity  and  innocence,  such  as 
occur  frequently  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  history  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church ;  but  such  as  are  gratuitously  and  formally  proffered 
for  the  purpose  either  of  confirming  the  belief  of  others,  or  of 
strengthening  our  own  resolution  against  temptation.  Of  the 
former  head,  Mr.  Tyler  mentioi^  as  a  fact,  on  the  authority  of  a 
police  magistrate,  that  persons  in  the  metropolis  often  used  to 
come  together  in  crowds  to  swear  to  the  loss  of  pawnbrokers' 
duplicates.  The  latter  kind  are  vows.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  ignorant  men  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  against 
drunkenness,  or  any  other  particular  vice.  The  former  class  are 
objectionable,  for  a  reason  which  will  occur  hereafter ;  they  are 
taken  from  a  sense  of  interest,  and  therefore  with  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  falsehood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  oaths  are  adopted  as  an 
additional  bulwark  to  the  weakness  of  our  own  resolutions,  and  they 
are  becoming  common.  To  attain  this  object,  the  oath  must  assume 
a  very  solemn  and  binding  character.  It  is  otherwise  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless;  for  its  failure  leaves  us  in  a  much  worse 
condition,  morally  speaking,  than  we  were  in  before.  And  this 
point  may  deserve  to  be  enlarged  on,  because  the  observations 
will  apply  generally  to  the  evil  effects  of  multipljing  oaths,  and 
resting  on  them  the  chief  stress  of  moral  obligation.  The  whole 
course,  indeed,  of  our  moral  improvement  is  a  series  of  efforts 
carried  on  partly  by  internal  struggles  against  present  teiriptatioh, 

and 
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and  partly  by  the  aid  of  outward  impulses  and  obligations;  ^d 
it  is  not  possible  that  these  efforts  should  not  be  interrupted 
by  constant  failures.  Sometimes  our  own  principles  are  too 
weak  to  support  us ;  sometimes  the  external  aids  fail  us,  such  as 
the  sanctity  of  the  place^  the  presence  of  others^  the  probability 
of  punishment^  or  the  absence  of  immediate  temptation.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  failure  of  the  internal 
principle^  which  must  happen  constantly  in  all  men,  however 
anxiously  struggling  to  do  right,  and  a  failure  in  the  external 
circumstance  on  which  we  rested  our  hope  of  perseverance. 
When  men  walk  without  a  staffs  they  may  indeed  fall  from  weak- 
ness or  bojn  accident,  but  every  fall  will  rouse  them  to  more  inde- 
pendent exertion  of  their  personal  strength ;  but  when  we  lean 
wholly  on  a  foreign  support,  and  this  gives  way,  we  are  left  with- 
out the  habit  of  exertion,  and  therefore  without  hope. 

.  It  is  thus  that  the  practice  of  strengthening  our  moral  resolu- 
tions by  solemn  vows  is  so  dangerous.  Instead  of  exciting  us  to 
constant  watchfulness,  and  preserving  the  mind  in  that  state  of 
humble,  diligent,  self-distrusting  energy,  which  is  the  only  real 
security  for  the  virtuous  principle,  they  throw  it  upon  the  support 
of  an  outward  impression,  which  is  to  overpower  our  internal 
tendencies,  mechanically  and  irresistibly.  They  rest  it  upon  a 
staff  which  must  break,  because  no  outward  impression  is  able,  or 
is  intended  by  nature,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  true  moral 
power  within.  Every  one  in  his  own  experience  may  find  abundant 
instances  of  the  deceitfulness  of  all  such  T^ps  to  virtue,  and  ob- 
serve how  often  he  has  said  to  himself, — '  If  I  were  in  such  a  position, 
surrounded  by  such  and  such  objects,  or  laid  under  such  obliga- 
tions^  I  should  abstain  from  virrong ; '  and  how  often,  when  these 
very  obligations  have  been  laid  upon  him,  he  has  been  wholly 
unconscious  of  their  influence ! 

Not  only  this ;  but  their  failure  inflicts  a  blow  upon  the  con- 
science, dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  solemnity  of  the  supposed 
obligation,  and  to  our  misplaced  confidence  in  them.  A  man 
endeavours  to  bind  himself  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  by  thinking 
on  the  real  external  relations  which  are  intended  to  secure  his 
virtue,  that  is,  on  bis  relations  as  a  Christian.  And  though  he 
may  fail  afterwards,  there  has  been  an  exercise  of  the  virtuous 
principle  which  may  ripen  int6  a  habit ;  there  is  something  to 
encourage  future  attempts ;  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  right 
point ;  some  success  is  sure  to  attend  the  effort,  and  thoughts  and 
feelings,  however  faint  and  vague,  have  been  once  brought  before 
the  mind,  ready  to  return  again  with  greater  distinctness  and 
power.  And  what  is  most  of  all,  we  arc  taught  by  the  failure 
where  the  defect  lies,  and  by  t&e  previous  effort  where  we  are  to 
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look  to  tujpply  it.  Eirary  fault  following  upon  such  a  struggle 
proves  the  weakness  of  our  own  heart ;  and  every  sudi  struggle 
to  think  upon  our  position  as  Christians,  brings  more  clearly  before 
us  the  promise  which  has  been  given  of  assistance.  There  is^ 
indeed,  a  wound  to  the  conscience  by  every  failure  of  a  good  re-t 
solution.  But  if  the  resolution  has  been  supported  oh  the  right 
ground,  it  will  carry  with  it  hopes^  and  promises,  and  comforts, 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

Bat  when,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  has  attempted  to  prop  and 
bolster  up  his  virtue  by  any  false  aids  whatever,  there  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  awfulness  of  the  seeming  obligation  a  deeper 
sense  of  guilt,  and  greater  despair  when  it  fails — a  sense  of  guilt 
without  a  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  a  despair  without  a  hope 
of  obtaining  any  stronger  assistance.  The  wound  in  such  cases  is 
irreparable,  and  the  danger  great  of  falling  into  recklessness. 

II.  May  not  all  assertory  oaths,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
certain  extreme  cases,  be  also  abolished? — This  head  does  not 
include  oaths  taken  by  witnesses  in  courts  of  law,  for  these  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  promissory,  and  as  applying  to  the  future. 
The  only  object  of  an  assertory  oath  is  to  strengthen  the  belief  of 
the  party  who  imposes  or  accepts  it.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  when 
any  temptation  exists  to  deceive,  and  when  the  notion  of  impreca- 
tion is  removed,  the  assertion  of  the  interested  party,  though  given 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  is  the  very  last  and  lowest  evidence 
of  his  truth.  So  long  as  any  trace  of  the  fact  can  be  found,  either* 
in  the  character  of  ^e  individual,  or  in  the  consistency  of  his 
story,  in  witnesses,  in  effects,  so  long  we  are  logically  bound 
to  test  his  statement  by  these.  It  is  only  in  the  entire  absence  of 
all  external  or  collateral  proof  that  he  can  be  admitted  to  witness 
to  himself.  Now,  if  on  a  review  of  all  circumstances  suspicion 
still  exists,  it  will  exist  after  the  oath  is  taken.  We  may,  indeed, 
in  some  degree,  excuse  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  for  recutrfng 
to  purgation  as  a  test  of  innocence,  because  at  that  time  their 
State  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
preventing,  detecting,  and  punishiAg  crime.  Each  mdn  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  bis  neighbour,  and  therefore 
it  was  as  necessary  for  him  to  live  free  from  suspicion  as  from 
punishment.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  very  remarkable 
system  of  purgation  by  oath,  compurgation,  and  the  ordeal.  But 
with  us  the  case  is  different.  '  We  have  no  right,'  says  Chrysostom 
repeatedly,  *  to  distrust ;  and  none  to  compel  another  man  to 
remove  our  distrust,  by  a  process  which  is  irreverent  to  God, 
and  a  temptation  t6  himself.'  Assertory  oaths  are,  indeed,  the 
principal  object  of  the  remonstrances  and  prohibitions  of  the  early 
Church.    In  one  case,  indeed,  under  the  Levitical  law,  Grod  seems- 
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to  have  indulged  the  natural  distrustCulneis  of  men.  And  in  tbe- 
case  of  jealousy^  he  promised  to  interpose  with  a  miracle,  not  so 
much  to  dear  the  accused  wife,  as  to  enable  the  husband  ta 
receive  her  again  with  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  aifec^ 
tion.  But  this  was  peculiarly  a  case  in  which  all  other  evidence 
would  probably  be  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  satisfaction  was 
most  necessary  both  to  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  It  affintls 
no  precedent  whatever  for  assertory  oaths  under  present  drcum*. 
stances.  We  throw  out,  however,  such  a  suggestion  with  great 
diffidence,  as  one  requiring  considerable  thought.  One  Qbserva- 
tion  may  be  added,  that,  as  a  test  of  opinions,  an  oath. is  peculiarly 
objectionable,  because  it  must  be  stated  in  very  comprehensive 
words,  and  therefore  must  open  great  latitude  to  equivocation. 
An  act  is  infinitely  better.  And  there  are  very  few  cases  in 
which  a  test  of  opinions  is  required,  where  some  far  better  evidence 
may  not  be  found  than  the  compulsory  declaration  of  the  party 
himself. 

III.  An  oath  should  not  be  imposed  where  no  such  obligation 
is  necessary,  especially  not  on  good  men,  nor  on  persons  officially 
supposed  to  be  placed  beyond  the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  It  is 
a  lower  obligation,  and  to  employ  it  is  an  insult  when  the  higher 
is  fairly  supposed  to  exist.  On  this  principle  the  early  Church 
properly  prohibited  the  clergy  from  taking  oaths.  Their  word 
was  sufficient,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to. add  the  rel%ious 
sanction  to  men  dedicated  to  religion. 

IV.  As  the  enforcement  of  a  promise  supposes  that  a  man  is 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  intrinsic  obligation  of  goodness,  and  aa 
its  formal  expression  as  an  oath  impUes  that  he  may  also  be  na- 
turally insensible  to  the  paramount  duty  of  religion,  it  is  necessary 
in  each  case  that  the  secondary  obligation  be  impressed  upon  his 
mind  by  solemnity  in  administering  the  oath ;  that  his  sense  of 
awe,  and  shame,  and  devotion,  however  vague,  be  roused  by  pub- 
licity, admonition,  or  explanation,  or  preparation  of  some  kind; 
and  that  it  be  recorded  and  kept  before  his  eyes  constantly,  if 
possible.  In  all  these  points  the  administration  of  oaths  in  this 
country  has  been  lamentably  and  criminally  defective.  And  from 
this  neglect  has  arisen  chiefly  the  present  efforts  to  abolish  them 
altogether,  and  the  mistakes  as  to  their  real  value. 

V.  The  occasions  on  which  an  oath  is  enforced  should  be  r^e> 
because  it  is  addressed  to  imperfect  minds;  it  is  an  appeal  to 
feelings  rather  than  principles,  and  therefore  works  on  springs, 
not  like  the  highest  motives  to  virtue,  strengthening  with  their 
daily  use,  but,  like  all  other  secondary  excitements,  liable  to  ex- 
haustion and  decay.  Shame  is  perhaps  thp  most  delicate  and 
perishable  principle  ^vithin  us;  very  strong  while  it  lasts,  and 
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lasting  while  it  is  not  used  too  freely^  but  vanishing  rapidly  wben 
trespassed  on  too  roughly.  Men  cannot  be  roused  too  frequently 
to  act^  but  they  can  be  made  to  feel  far  too  often,  until  the  feeling 
is  dead. 

VL  As  the  occasions  are  rare/  so  they  should  all  be  connected 
with  some  elevating  and  religious  thoughts.  Not  that  the  name 
of  God  is  profaned,  as  men  now  assert,  by  common  use.  If  it 
were  so,  it  would  be  profaned  every  hour  in  the  heart  and  the 
hps  of  every  good  man.  Nor  that  it  is  profaned  by  employment 
on  trivial  occasions,  for  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  consecrated  to 
some  high  purpose  of  morality  or  religion.  But  it  is  profaned 
when,  we  use  it,  as  in  the  administration  of  oaths  is  too  frequently 
done,  for  bad  or  idle  purposes,  for  some  selfish  object^  to  save  the 
trouble  of  patient  inves%ation,  to  relieve  otirselves  from  the 
responsibility  of  rightful  superintendence,  to  remove  unjustifiable 
doubts,  or  to  confirm  frivolous  statements.  From  not  discrimi- 
nating between  these  and  purposes  strictly  good,  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  many  official  oaths,  particularly  those  / 
taken  by  inferior  officers  in  the  Universities  and  in  certain  other  v 
pubUc  bodies,  as  frivolous  profanations  of  the  name  of  God  to 
menial  and  ludicrous  ends ;  not  remembering  that  the  old  system 
of  domestic  servitude  under  the  influence  of  the  Chmrch  was  at 
one  time  placed  throughout  its  whole  extent  upon  the  basis  of  a 
religious  relation,  and  consecrated  by  oaths ;  nor  that  an  Univer- 
sity, as  a  peculiarly  religious  ins^tution,  retains  the  same  system, 
and  binds  all  her  memjiers  by  a  religious  obligation  to  discharge 
their  several  duties;  nor,  lastly^  that  although  externally  the 
office  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Market  may  have  far  less  dignity  to  the 
eye  than  the  office  of  Vice- Chancellor,  each  in  his  owii  station 
has  temptations  as  strong  to  resist ;  exercises  precisely  the  same 
principles  in  discharging  his  trust  faithfully;  requires  precisely 
the  same  views  and  obligations  to  raise  and  support  him ;  is,  as  a 
moral  agent,  on  exactly  the  same  level,  whether  his  fidelity  is 
shown  in  fixing  the  price  of  meat,  or  in  enforcing  the  statutes. 
This,  however,  is  but  another  instance  of  our  want  of  vision. 

VII.  The  occasions  must  be  such  as  to  require  a  promise; 
that  is,  when  either  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  without  it  the 
proper  administration  of  ia  responsible  power,  or  from  any  reasons 
it  is  desirable  to  leave  a  trust  in  irresponsible  hands,  unfettered 
by  too  many  external  restrictions ;  and  this  latter  may  be  the  case, 
either  from  a  wish  to  allow  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  moral 
agency,  or  from  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  principle  of  equity 
in  a  man's  own  conscience,  to  modify,  as  unforeseen  exigencies  may 
require,  the  strict  written  law,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  destroy 
the  spirit,  nor  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  spirit  open  too  wide 
^  door  for  the  innovation  of  personal  caprice. 

VIII.  The 
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,  yill.  The  imposition  of  oaths  must  be  superintended  and 
checked  by  competent  authority^  lest  bad  men  should  abuse  their 
seeming  and  real  obligation  to  the  injury  of  weak  minds. 

IX.  They  should  not  be  enforced  upon  the  bad^  because  thej 
are  then  futile  and  possess  no  binding  power,  and  the  violation  of 
Ihem  brings  additbnal  guilt  upon  the  perjurer,  destroys  the  sane* 
iity  of  an  oath  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  in  the  absence  of  imme- 
diajte  retribution  raises  doubts  of  a  moral  government  above  us. 
Some  classes  of  men  are  excluded  by  our  laws  from  giving  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable  if,  instead  d[  ind^cri- 
minately  compelling  all  witnesses  to  swear,  an  admonition  were 
substituted,  and  the  oath  reserved  for  particular  occasions,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge.  This  would  at  once  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  blots  in  our  system  of  oaths,  arising  from  the  notorious 
perjuries  in  some  of  the  Courts  of  the  metropolis. 

X.  Upon  the  same  principle  they  are  highly  objectionable, 
when  a  strong  temptation  exists  to  vic^ate  them,  either  openly  or 
by  sc^histry.  The  exact  proportion  of  external  obligation  which 
it  is  expedient  to  lay  upon  Uie  conscience,  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate problems  in  moral  government  It  must  be  measured  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  strength  in  the  internal  principle  of 
virtue,  and  must  assist,  ^icourage,  and,  as  it  were,  provoke  it  to 
higher  efforts;  but  not  to  efforts  wholly  beyond  its  reach,  for  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  fedlure.  In  this  point  of  view,  considering^ 
the  tenets,  nature,  and  position  of  the  Romish  Churdi,  few  men 
will  doubt  that  whatever  criminality  attaches  to  the  violation  of 
the  emancipation  oath,  no  little  culpability  is  fixed  upon  tfaoso 
who  imposed  it  And  it  would  perhaps  be  more  consonant  Yfiih 
true  ethical  and  political  wisdom,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the 
legislature,  and  less  destructive  to  national  morality,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  o&nding  parties  themselves,  if  the  oath  were  now 
abolished,  since  it  is  found  to  be  openly  transgressed,  and  the 
legislature  has  not  courage  enough,  or  honour,  to  punish  the  trans- 
gression as  it  deserves. 

XL  We  come  now  to  a  last  condition,  which  has  been  before 
our  eyes  in  the  previous  questions,  and  which  has  assumed  a 
very  prominent  position  from  late  discissions  in  the  legislature, 
and  still  later  regulations  in  both  the  Universities  of  England. 

It  is  stated,  and  stated  truly,  that  neither  jH'omise  nor  oatb 
should  be  enforced  to  bind  men  to  things  illegal  or  impracticable. 
And  stated  in  a  general  form,  the  principle  is  self-evident.  But 
there  are  in  the  words  '  impracticable  and  illegal '  more  than  one 
ambiguity,  which  are  likely  to  cause  great  mischief,  if  indeed  the 
mischief  is  not  done  already.  The  decisions,  on  this  point,  of 
casuists,  and  principally  of  Catholic  Christian  authorities,  (for 
we  are  treating  the  subject  of  oaths  as  Christians,  and  not  as 

heathens,) 
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heathens^)  may  be  briefly  stated ;  iemd  it  will  be  leen  that  they 
include  what  is  very  important,  the  true  theory  of  a  dispensing^, 
power. 

In  the  first  place,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  bet^'een  cases 
where  an  illegidity  or  impossibility  is  known  to  exist  at  the  time 
when  the  oath  is  imposed,  and  when  it  is  either  made  known  or  is 
created  subsequently.  In  the  former  case  we  use  the  words  of 
Augfustin,  (E!pist.  125,)  '  Even  if  death  be  threatened,  a  Christiaa 
ought  rather  to  die,  than  swear  to  that  which  he  cannot,  or  ought 
not,  to  perform.'  And  an  oath  which  cannot  be  rightfully  taken^ 
of  course  cannot  be  rightfully  imposed.  Upon  the  same  principle 
rash  oaths,  or  general  promises^  made  thoughtlessly,  wluch  may 
chance  to  place  us  in  the  position  of  doing  an  ill^al  act,  without 
any  power  of  dispensation,  *  salv&  oonscientia,'  are  also  highly  cul- 
pable.    To  risk  a  sin  is  the  next  sin  to  its  positive  commission. 

But  the  case  in  which  the  impracticability  of  the  oath  becomes 
known  after  it  has  been  taken  requires  more  discrimination.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  scarcely  a  single  promise  can  be  made  re- 
lating to  future  time,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with 
the  contingencies  of  human  life/  in  which  promise  it  is  not  possible 
for  such  a  subsequent  discovery  to  be  made.  We  are  ignorant, 
and  must  be  ignorant,  even  after  every  precaution  of  inquiry,  not 
only  of  the  extent  of  our  physical  power,  but  of  many  human 
and  even  moral  and  divine  laws.  We  cannot  see  all  the  remote 
relations  in  which  we  stand,  and  may  stand — cannot  calculate 
chances-^cannot  arrest  the  movements  of  otliers,  or  fix  the  condi- 
tions of  our  conduct — cannot  foresee,  or  state,  or  provide  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  cases  which  may  occur,  to  qualify,  render 
void,  or  impracticable  the  laws  under  which  we  propose  to  act. 
In  compacts  and  covenants,  as  in  every  other  duty  of  life,  we 
must  act,  if  we  act  at  all,  in  sincerity  and  honesty  of  heart,  but  in 
very  great  blindness  of  understanding.  And  if  we  are  not  to  act 
till  mathematical  certainty  is  attained,  we  must  sit  still  for  ever. 
Either,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  compacts  and  no  covenants 
whatever,  or  they  must  be  subject  to  certain  qualifications,  and 
accompanied  with  a  dispensing  power,  placed  somewhere  or  ano- 
ther. There  is  no  middle  course,  because  no  multiplication  of 
express  limitations,  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  comprehend  every 
possible  contingency,  not  even  the  utmost  simplicity  and  fadlity 
in  the  act  promised,  can  put  it  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  some 
casual  interference.  A  man  may  swear  that  the  next  minute  he 
will  raise  his  hand  to- his  hat,  but  before  Uiat  minute  arrives  his  arm 
may  be  struck  with  palsy.  Now  as  society  cannot  exist  without 
promises  and  compacts,  it  also  necessarily  sanctions  the  essential 
conditions  attached  to  them.     Bishop  Sanderson  has  enumerated. 
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them  tety  dearly,  and  has  distinctly  asserted,  -what  no  nian  in  his 
senses  can  doubt,  that  no  formal  expression  of  them  is  required 
to  prove  their  necessary  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
imposes  the  promise,  nor  therefore  to  prove  their  necessary  em- 
ployment by  ttie  promiser  to  limi^  the  extent  of  his  promise,  without 
any  risk  of  perjury. 

If  the  obstacle  to  the  strict  fulfilment  be  a  physical  law,  the 
conscience  is  released  by  the  performance  of  all  within  our  power. 
If  it 'be  a  moral  or  religious  law,  then  to  make  the  engagement  is 
a  sin,  and  we  must  suffer  for  it ;  but  to  fulfil  it  is  a  still  greater  sin, 
and  is  therefore  prohibited.  If  it  be  a  great  practical  incon- 
venience, by  which  one  part  of  a  promise  interferes  with  another, 
the  higher  end  must  be  preferred  to  the  lower,  the  spirit  to  the 
letter.  If  it  be  human  legislation,  supposing  the  law  to  have 
existed  previous  to  the  promise,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  resisted, 
and  therefore  the  promise  is  void — but  the  conscience  can  only  be 
cleared  by  fulfilling  in  some  other  shape  so  much  of  it  as  is  law- 
ful. But  if  the  law  be  made  subsequent  to  the  promise,  as  in  any 
law  now  passed  by  the  Parliament  prohibiting  obedience  to  col- 
legiate statutes,  then  will  come  in  the  comparison  between  the 
duty  of  performing  the  promise,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
laws.  And  as  all  laws  and  all  obedience  derive  their  obligation 
from  the  laws  of  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  our  conduct 
by  the  simple  principles  of  religion.  If  our  conscience  recognises 
in  the  laws  of  the  land  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  justified  in  submitting- 
to  the  proposed  limitation  or  alteration  in  the  promise.  And 
thus  the  members  of  colleges  consented  to  the  abrogation  of 
80  much  of  their  oaths  as  bound  them  to  popish  practices.  But 
if  not,  then  the  duty  is  obvious,  to  gi^^e  up  all  the  personal 
advantages  which  we  obtained  by  the  promise,  and,  as  we  can  no 
longer  fulfil  it  without  disobedience,  or  depart  from  it  without  a 
sin,  to  place  those  persons  to  whom  it  was  taken  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  original  position,  without  becoming  ourselves 
parties  to  any  infraction  of  their  wishes.  It  is  obvious  that  on 
this  principle  any  perversion  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  any 
purposes  but  those  of  the  Church,  must  be  followed  by  the  resig* 
nation  or  expulsion  of  all  their  conscientious  members. 

But  in  every  one  of  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  last  deci- 
sion, on  the  impracticability  or  inexpediency,  rests  with  the  con- 
science of  the  party  who  makes  the  promise.  If  this  is  not  the 
final  appeal,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  promise,  for  a  promise  is 
only  imposed  as  the  last  moral  check,  where  all  other  checks 
must  terminate.  And  it  is  also  absolutely  neccjssary,  that  in 
making  its  deosion  the  conscience  should  be  regulated  by  two 
principles :  the  firsts  to  take  a  rule  of  interpretation,  and  a  sanc- 
tion 
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tion  for  any  relaxation  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  oompaict^  not  from 
its  own  momentary  feelings  but  from,  some  unbiassed,  external, 
and  vadependent  authority — from  long  precedent — from  the  con- 
'  duct  of  others — ^from  the  opinions  of  sound  and  disinterested 
judges.  The  second  principle  is^  to  "*hoose  for  the  most  part  tha^ 
interpretation  which  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  personal 
sacrifice.  When  these  two  rules  have  been  observed^  the  consci- 
ence is  wholly  relieved. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  remark,  that  no  doctrine  can  be  more 
remote  than  this  from  the  principles  of  Popery.  There  the  dis- 
pensing power  is  vested,  not  in  the  conscience  of  the  individuals^ 
checked  by,  and  harmonising  with,  the  decision  of  rightful  inter- 
preters of  God's  will,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  so-called  ClvuTch 
alone,  and  that  judgment  but  another  word  for  its  selfish  and 
criminal  interests.  In  the  theory  of  oaths,  as  in  every  other 
question,  we  may  trace  the  respective  principles  of  Popery,  Dissent, 
and  of  the  true  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  English  Church. 
Dissent  gives  absolute  power  to  the  unbridled  fancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Popery  subjects  it  servilely  and  blindly  to  the  will  of 
another.  Catholic  Christianity  calls  on  it  to  act,  and  to  act  man- 
fully and  energetically,  but  with  constant  and  reverential  deference 
to  right  authorities,  and  with  distrust  of  its  own  imaginations. 

Why  the  necessity  of  this  dispensing  power  in  the  human 
conscience  renders, it  equally  necessary  to  cpnvert  a  promise  to 
man  into  a  promise  to,  and  in  the  presence  of  God — in  other 
words,  into  an  oath — will  appear  by  some  subsequent  observations. 

XII.  But  having  stated  that  neither  promises  nor  oaths  can  be 
rightly  enforced,  where  the  fulfilment  of  them  is  impractieahle,  it 
is  necessary  here  also  to  guard  against  another  dangerous  ambi- 
guity in  this  word*  It  means,  first,  what  is  impracticable  even 
to  a  perfect  man, — one  as  nearly  perfect,  that  is,  as  man  may  be ; 
and  secondly,  what  is  unfulfilled  solely  from  our  moral  defects^ 
from  our  not  choosing  to  fulfil  it.  In  the  former  sense,  a  promise 
or  oath  to  do  what  is  impracticable  is  an  absurdity,  and  a  mockery 
of  God.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  at  times  absolutely  necessary : 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  down  general  laws  for  moral 
agents,  which  we  cannot  hope  they  will  wholly  perform ;  absolutely 
necessary  to  surround  them  with  the  highest  moral  influences, 
which  we  know  will  very  often  fail  of  effect;  and  absolutely 
necessary,  ia  certain  conditions^  to  make  men  promise,  and  pro- 
mise in  the  presence  of  God,  to  do  that  which  is  never  likely  to 
be  done  by  any  one  with  the  infirmities  of  a  man.  This  will 
sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  still  true.  The  mere  existence  of 
Christianity  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth.  And  the  expla- 
nation lies  here» 
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It  veirj  often  happens  that  it  is  right  and  necesiarj  to  enforce^ 
and  to  enforce  by  a  promise,  obedience  not  only  to  one  particular 
acl>  but  to  a  variety  of  lawa.  Whenever  a  complicated  trust  is 
ibrmed,  paitioolarly  if  it  embraces  a  nnn^er  of  persons^  and  is 
to  continue  permanent  for  j;ears,  this  must  happen^  and  it  must 
be  permitted^  otherwise  no  such  trusts  can  be  framed,  and  the 
most  valuable  institutions  in  the  country  will  be  lost.  But  a  sys* 
tem  of  general  laws  by  their  very  nature,  and  from  the  nature  ot 
man,  must  be  liable,  even  under  the  best  intention,  to  occasional 
neglect  and  infraction.  Exact  obedience,  therefore,  is  a  moral 
impossibility,  and  no  one  can  expect  it.  But  yet  it  must  be  de- 
manded, and  demanded  to  specific  laws;  otherwise  there  is  no 
security  whatever  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust.  What  must  we 
do  ? — not  abolish  the  promise ; — not  annihilate  the  trust,  and  witk 
it  all  its  uses ;  but  contrive  with  the  promise  to  connect  provisional 
which,  while  they  leave  the  law  of  obedience  perfect,  may  secure 
relief  to  the  consdence  for  accidental  or  necessary  infractions. 

In  all  such  systems  of  laws  provisions  of  this  kind  are  founds 
No  man  wise  enough  to  be  a  I^blator  -could  be  ignorant  enough 
to  cmiit  them.  They  are  to  be  found  on  a  very  grand  scale  both 
in  the  Levitical  and  the  Christian  law;  and,  in  our  own  civil  insti- 
tutions, one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  conversion  of  a  promise  into 
to  oath.  '  The  problem,  in  fact,  here,  is  the  same  with  the  great 
problem  of  all  moral  education  applied  to  frail  and  imperfect 
beings.  It  is  to  reconcile  the  greatest  fear  with  the  greatest 
safety — the  strongest  obligation  to  obey  with  the  least  ultimate 
danger  from  disobedience;  and  they  are  reconciled  chiefly  by 
making  the  promise  a  religious  obligation,  acting  in  the  following 
manner.'—* 

Remove  the  notion  of  impreeadcHi,  and  what  is  the  position  of 
the  party  who  takes  the  oath?  He  now  stands  not  only  b^bre 
man  but  God ;  is  made  amenable  to  an  additional  tribimal,  and 
subjected  to  far  higher  influences.  The  fear  of  violating  the 
promise  is  far  more  strong,  first,  because  the  presence  of  God  and 
his  personal  observation  is  more  full  of  awe  than  that  of  man; 
secondly,  because  the  terrors  of  his  anger  are  unseen,  and  the 
punisfament  upon  perjury  indefinite;  and,  thirdly,  because  all  the 
sensibilities  of  shame  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  apiwe- 
hension  of  evil  from  man,  whieh  give  weight  and  validity  tO'  a 
^mmon  promise,  are  included  in  the  oath ;  and  Man  to  whom 
it  is  taken  acts  afterwards  as  the  minister  of  God  in  avenging  any 
insult  upon  His  name. 

And  yet  at  the  very  same  time  the  violation  of  a  promise  to 
God  is  far  more  safe,  is  far  less  likely  utterly  to  destroy  the  moral 
constitution,  offers  far  more  chances  of  ukunate  recovery,  than  a 

violation 
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violation  to  man.  This:  statement  aho  may  appear  a  parados^  but 
k  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  it  requires  explanation  to  thoso  who 
propose  to  substitutie  declarations  for  oaths,  as  far  less  injurious 
to  the  conscience.  In  the  first  place;,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  each  case  the  crime  bjtitself  is  precisely  the  same,  aldiough 
it  is  not  felt  to  be  the  same.  A.  steals  in  opposition  to  a  promise^ 
B.  without  any  promise.  The  guilt  of  stealing  is  in  each  alike,  and 
whether  the  promise  is  to  man  or  God  can  make  no  difierencci 
In  each  act  of  stealing  the  same  laws  of  honesty  are  broken.  In 
each  also  there  is  contempt  for  the  honour  of  God^  whether  we 
disobey  his  conmiands  without  thinking  of  his  presence,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  promise  to  man,  or  are  carried  away  from  them  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  ionner  resolutions  of  obeying  them^  as  in  the  case  of  an 
oath.  Whether  we  never  think  of  a  person,  or  forget  him  for  a 
time,  matters  little.  Only  that  man  is  nearer  to  jnety  who  has  once 
been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Gk>d*s  presence,  and  has  formed 
intentions  of  honouring  hkn,  though  intentions  which,  from  the 
weakness  of  his  nature,  he  may  at  times  have  failed  to  fulfil,  than 
one  who  is  kept  in  ignorance  almost  of  God's  existence;  in  igno^ 
ranee  at  least  that  he  superintends  and  witnesses  all  the  dealings 
of  men,  and  that  no  act  is  right  or  wrong  except  as  it  relates  to 
hinL  Grievous  lapses  are  indeed  grievous 'things;  but  there  ^may 
be  a  darkness  and  deadness  which  never  lapses^  because  it  never 
advances,  and  this  is  far  more  grievous.  And  such  is  the  state  to 
which  mankind  will  be  reduced^  when  for  occasional  accidental 
trespasses  against  God's  name  and  honour,  we  substitute  the 
greatest  and  most  deliberate  dishonour  to  it,  the  putting  it  clean 
away  out  of  all  our  dealings. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian^  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  evwy  vice  or  fault  of  whatever  kind,  whether  in  contradiction 
or  not  to  an  express  particular  oath,  is  a  contradiction  of  a  pre^ 
Vious  oath, — ^ne  made  on  the  most  solemn  occaAon,  and  renewed 
deliberately,  and  by  many  men  often.  We  cannot  sin  without 
breaking  our  vow  at  baptism ;  and  to  break  any  subsequent  vow 
or  promise  can  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  heinousness  of  such 
an  original  offence.  It  is  not  because  men  do  not  feel  the  oWiga* 
tion  of  their  oath  at  baptism,  renewed  as  it  is  in  every  profession 
of  their  Christian  faith,  and  do  feel  the  obligation  of  an  oath  made 
on  some  particular  occasion,  perhaps  vrith  more  external  solemnity^ 
that  the  intrinsic  obligation  of  one  is  less  than  the  obligation  of 
the  other.  Our  sensibility  to  moral  obligation,  as  was  stated  be^ 
fore,  is  the  Very  last  standard  to  which  we  should  refer  for  the  real 
measure  of  duty — for  the  real  measure  of  remorse  when  the  con- 
science becomes  awakened — for  the  real  measnre  of  pnnishment 
whether  it  is  awakened  or  not.     And  if  now>  as  in  better  dayr^ 
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men  when  they  sinned  in  any  way  were .  reminded  that  each  sui 
was  a  lie-^— were  told  of  their  solemn  promise  to  obey  all  the  com- 
mands of  Grt)d-^if  that  promise  were  renewed  by  them  as  solemnly 
as  it  was  made  in  primitive  times^  when  those  who  were  about  to 
be  initiated  stood  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Church,  and  with 
loud  voice  and  outstretched  hands  swore  themselves  servants  of 
their  Maker — if  the  oaths  which  they  then  swore  were .  treasured 
up  to  be  brought  out  against  them,  as  witnesses  of  every  failing ; 
and  their  vows  were  brought  daily  before  them  as  recorded  faith- 
fully and  strictly  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  to  last  there  until  the 
day  of  trial — if,  in  one  word,'  the  Church  herself,  as  in  her  better 
days,  had  rigidly  maintained  the  whole  mystery  of  baptism,  we 
should  not  now  be  called  on  to  defend  the  practice  of  swearing 
to  God,  in  cases  of  human  dealings,  which  may  be  brought  under 
the  example  and  the  sanction  of  his  own  most  holy  institution. 
And  we  should  not  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  dreading  a 
violatioii  of  a  subsequent  oath  as  a  crime  beyond  all  pardon, 
whilst  the  violation  of  our  oath  at  baptism  is  passed  over  without 
notice,  and  without  fear,  as  if  it  were  no  oath  at  all. 

Still  it  is  said  there  are  such  things  as  weak  consciences,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  rashly  ofiFended.  There  are  such  things  as  raw 
consciences,  and  in  the  present  day  the  affectation  of  them  is  very 
common — consciences  morbidly  and  tremulously  sensitive  to  some 
dight  demand  upon  their  trust  in  God's  mercy,  which  yet  are  as 
£rm  as  a  rock  upon  the  commissionlof  heavy  sins.  Like  the  som*- 
nambulist,  they  sit  still  under  a  blow  upoii  the  back  without  know- 
ing that  it  was  given,  but  when  a  finger  touches  the  hair  of  their 
head,  they  shriek  out  in  agony.  This  is  the  moral  sensibility 
which  in  the  present  day  is  indulged  and  encouraged.  No  man 
is  so  wholly  cased  in  armour,  but  that  he  has  some  little  point 
through  which  shame  may  reach  him.'  And  this  point  he  calls 
his  conscience ;  and  as  each  man  has  his  own  point,  and  probably 
a  different  one,  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  enforced  which  is  to  wound 
the  conscience  of  any  one,  nothing  can  bq  enforced  at  all. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  remind  men,  that  while  they  are  com- 
mitting great  sins  without  shame,  the  fear  of  committing  a  less 
must  at  least  be  riegarded  with  suspicion — that  conscience  is  noi 
a  casual  feeling  on  a  particular  act,  but  the  whole  faculty  of  man-s 
reason  brought  seriously  and  comprehensively  and  solemnly  to 
biear  upon  the  whole  range  of  his  duties — that  it  cannot  be  trusted 
without  infinite  peril  until  it  has  been  purified  by  practical  habits, 
enlarged  byjpatient  thought,  tested  by  self-deniiJ,  sanctified  by 
prayer — that  when  the  plea  of  conscience  comes  in,  as  we  see  it 
brought  in  every  day,  to  shake  off  some  check  upon  our  heart,  to 
escape  from  some  discipline,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  church- 
rate. 
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fnXe,  or  to  rob  the  revenues  of  God  In  order  to  appropriate  them 
to  man — some  little  doubt  may  reasonably  be  felt^  if  this  acute 
and  delicate  intuition  of  right  and  wrong  b#  not  rather  hypocrisy 
than  truth,  prudery  than  innocence. 

Nothing  indeed  should  be  done  in  things  indifferent  to  wound 
^en  the  most  childish  conscience.  But  where  practices  are  right 
in  themselves^  to  abolish  them,  because  they  shock  the  casual  feel- 
ings of  ignorant  men>  is  to  establish  a  principle  which  must  end 
in  subverting  all  rule^  all  education,  and  all  society. 

Lastly,  if  the  repugnance  to  an  oath  arises  not  from  a  moral 
sensibility  to  guilty  but  from  a  fear  of  the  punishment  on  violation, 
• — and  thi=s  is  the  danger  to  be  dreaded, — let  men  ask  themselves 
seriously  whether  they  would  rather  fall  as  criminals  into  the 
hands  of  man  or  of  God  ?  We  are  only  about  to  expand  the 
brief  declaration  of  Ambrose,  '  He  who  owes  a  debt  to  man, 
must  pay  the  whole ;  but  he  who  is  a  debtor  to  God,  when  all 
else  fails,  may  pay  with  penitence  and  tears.' 

Of  all  stern,  hard-hearted,  unfoigiving  tyrannies,  that  of  human 
opinion  over  man,  when  unmitigated  by  any  thought  of  religion, 
is  the  worst.  It  is  rendered  inexorable  not  only  by  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  but  by  its  own  weakness.  It  cannot  afford 
to  pardon.  And  hence  the  law  of  honour,  especially  when  man's 
interest  or  resentment  is  concerned  in  it,  is  absolutely  cruel. 
Very  different  from  the  mercy  of  God,  it  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  frailty  of  human  nature — admits  no  satisfaction — enforces  the 
penalty  to  the  utmost — cuts  off  for  one  single  offence  all  hopes  of 
reformation  and  amendment.  And  if  in  the  engagements  of  life 
a  law  of  honour  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  law  of  God,  and  for 
every  violation  of  a  promise  man  is  made  amenable  to  man  with- 
out any  reference  to  his  Maker,  his  case  will  indeed  be  hc^less. 
It  is  tru'e,  indeed,  that  society  administers  alike  both  the  punish- 
ments attached  to  perjury,  and  those  attached  to  broken  promises. 
But  it  Is  remarkable  how  much  more  leniently  these  punish- 
ments are  enforced  in  the  former  case  than  the  latter.  There  are 
at  this  moment  before  the  eyes  of  this  country  more  instances 
than  one  where  men  charged  with  dishonourable  conduct  have 
been  cast  out  from  society,  like  things  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  at  the  very  same  time  men  charged  with  perjury  have  sus- 
tained no  injury  whatever,  except  in  the  sight  of  a  few  who  view 
truth  with  different  eyes  from  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  those 
few  are  the  most  ready  to  excuse,  and  the  most  unwilling  to  exact 
the  penalty  to  the  utmost — ^not  indeed  from  indifference  to  the 
offence,  but  from  compassion  to  the  offender.  And  the  reason 
why  men  are  so  much  more  merciful  to  offences  against  God  than 
to  the  same  ofiEences  against  man,  is,  that  one  class  are  less  inte- 
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rested  in  avenginif  thrin ;  AHi  tetHsnimetA  vk  n6X  itanaed — Xhtir 
self-conceit  not  pix>voked — they  affect  to  think  perjury  too  great  a 
crime  to  be  committed^  and  tberefcM^  explain  it  away ;  and  ano- 
ther class  (who  see  more  clearly)  having  transferred  their  right  tQ 
God,  leave  judgment  to  Him,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  the  sin 
by  His  measure  of  compassion,  and  to  deal  with  the  sinner  aftec 
His  long-sufferix^  and  mercy. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  vieur 
before  men  proceed,  as  they  seem  at  present  disposed  to  do,  td 
Abolish  all  oaths  as  profanations  of  Giod,  as  injurious  to  tender 
consciences,  and  as  destructive  to  all  goodness  when  violated— 
and  either  to  leave  man  free  from  any  obligation  of  the  kind,  or 
to  place  him  under  the  law  of  man  by  a  declaration,  instead  of 
the  law  of  God  by  an  oath. 

The  conclusion  we  would  draw  is  this : — 

Elxcluding  all  those  cases  in  which  neither  a  promise  nor  an 
oath  can  be  legitimately  enforced,  are  there  not  still  some  re- 
maining, in  \thich  they  are  not  only  justifiable,  but  salutary  and 
necessary?  Are  there  not  circumstances  in  life  where  one  maa 
may  have  just  and  beneficial  claims  upon  another's  oonduct— which 
claims  he  cannot  enforce  at  the  time — ^which  he  must  leave  in  a 
great  degree  in  another's  power— ^and  for  which  he  has  a  ri^t  to 
provide  every  security  which  can  be  obtained  fnun  the  sanctions 
of  honour  and  religion?  Without  intending  to  do  more  than 
illustrate  the  question,  we  may  refer  at  present  to  three  cases  in 
Which  the  old  practice  of  oaths  has  recently  sustained  a  very  vio- 
lent alteration — an  alteration  suggested,  as  in  Mr.  Tyler's  woric, 
by  a  conscientious,  but,  we  must  add,  an  unthinking,  indiscrirai- 
nating  desire  to  remove  occasions  of  offence;  and  winch,  if  the  step 
is  not  retraced,  will  undoubtedly  end  in  very  serious  mischief,  k 
not  to  our  institutions  directly,  at  least  to  the  moral  tone  of  mind 
in  those  who  administer  them.  Many  oaths  of  office  have  been 
abolished  by  the  Legislature,  and  replaced  by  declarations ;  and 
both  the  Universities  have  recently  abandcmed  the  oath  of  students 
to  obey  the  statutes;  and  have  substituted,  at  Cambridge  a  de^ 
.  clardtion  of  obedience,  and  at  Oxford,  happily  with  far  less  viola- 
>y  tion  of  sound'  principle,  a  simple  admonition  from  the  Vice- 
Chanoellor. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  this :  If  the  principles  on  which 
this  change  is  made  are  sound-^if  our  ancestors  for  so  many  gene^ 
rations  have  been  •wholly  lost  to  the  sin  of  perjury,  and  we  are 
the  first  whose  conscience  is  alive  to  it — all  oaths  to  observe  the 
statutes  both  of  the  Universities  and  the  Colleges  musXj  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  be  removed  from  those  who  have  io  enforce  Ihem. 
For  if  those  who,  in  their  interpretation  of  laws,  are  bound  ^oniy 
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to  £dUow  wiiere  tbey  ase  -led^  and  wbote  rcigpoTMHbility  is  therefore 
light,  cannot  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  obey  tbqm  whei^ 
euforcedi  surdy  those  who  are  trusted  both  to  obey,  and  to  enforce, 
and  40  int^rpirety  must  be  still  more  unequal  to  their,  burden. 
)iVhen  the  notions  which  hav^  pow  been  acted  upon  are  carried 
#atj  they  must  lead  to  tha  abcJitioi^  of  aU  oaths  of  observance 
whatever  to  any  written  law.  With  the  oath,  the  observanoe  will 
be  abdished  likewise^  for  99^  other  check  remains  i)pon  the 
governing  bo^y.  With  the  obs^rvaoce  will  peri3h  the  statutes 
tiiemselves — and  with  ^e  statutes  the  institutions  which  they  werci 
appointed  to  goard.  We  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  break  ii^ 
the  chain  of  consequences ;  and  unless  the  oath  be  restored — re- 
Stored  with  more  thopght  and  more  inquiiy  than  has  preceded  its 
abolition — ^the  evil  will  be  incurable. 

In  eadi  of  the  three  cases  alcove  n|entione4^  ^11  the  circum- 
stances are  combined,  which  render  an  oath,  just  and  necessary* 
The  parties  on  whom  it  is  imposed  are  all  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  and  are  all,  upon  the  very  supposition  of  their  admission  iq 
take  itj  likely  to  be  influenced  by  its  obligations..  A  maa  en- 
trusted with  any  office  however  small — a  young  nian,  well  edu- 
^tedj  and  arrived  at  an  ^e  at  .  which  many  have  governed 
nations,  and  accustomed,  likewise,  both  to  Uie  l^ws  of  society,  and 
to  reli^us  impressions — and  again  a  person  thought  worthy  of 
admission  into  a  society  which  is  to  govern  and  teach  others — eacli 
ff  these  is  surely  a  character  on  which  the  sanction  of  an  oath  will 
have,  and  has.  great  weight  In  ^ac^  case,  also,  there  is  a  oonfi- 
^nce  reposedj  and  a  coiifidenee  which  mvist  be  reposed :  for  no 
^j^e  will  say  that  any  superintendence  can  be  ^erased  oveir 
official  acts,  strict;  enou^  to  escdude  innum^able  qppor^nnities 
of  abusing  or  xieglecting  the  trust — none>  certainly,  which  cap 
«a£c»t»  th^  discharge  of  it  to  the  best  pf  our  ability  .  Apd  no 
<»e  familiar  with  &e  government  of  young  ipep  will  fancy  that 
iheycan  be  restrained  by  any  discipline  alone,  however  severe. 
The  notion  is  very  common,  but  it  is  wholly  false*  Even  if  it 
could  be,  it  should  not  be  8o>  because  young  men  ought  not  to  be 
placed  like  children  always  under  the  doniinion  of  a  keepei^* 
The  (gfi%  is>  they  cannot  be  managed  by  punishyient,  without  pro- 
voking very  serious  resistance,  without  lowering  their  mfiTdX  cha- 
racter, and  destroying  their  own  self-respect  They  ^e  beyond 
the  reach  of  pmushmeiit*  light  pienidtiea  only  irritate,  and  are 
received  as  so  many  compensations  for  past  and  future  offences ; 
heavy  penalties  cazmot  be  inflicted  without  seriously  injuring  their 
reputation  or  prospeets.  They  are  secure  in  the  tenderness  of 
those  who  ace  bound  to  adminiatter  their  punishment — and  to  ad* 
minister  il  fo  the  moral  iq^Qvement  of  the.offimdejr— and  who 
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At  stny  rate/  he  ivill  feebgnise  tfaie  same  wise  contrmmoe  in  tUe 
numbet-less  minute  penalties  attached  to  almost  every  violation  of 
every  statute^  and  the  indulgent  provisions  of  the  dispensing 
power,  set  side  by  side  with  the  strictness  of  the  promise  to  obey. 

Mr.  Tyler — and  he  has  with  hitn  no  small  number  of  weU-dis* 
y  posed,  but  not^^|l-thinking  men^-asks  (p.  73),  if  ^  the  necessity 
of  so  long  and  eIa()orate  an  eicplanation^  and  of  what  is  okiA  is  not 
perjury,  does  not  condemn  the  oath  itself? '  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  diffictdty  of  framing  a  proper  machinery  is  a  vaM  argmnettt 
for  rejecting  all  machinery  whatever.  But  he  is  too  good  a  man 
hot  to  understand  from  experience  the  main  problem  of  moral  fidu- 
catum  to  which  we  hetore  alluded,  which  man,  whenev^  he  deals 
with  man  in  his  present  imperfect  state,  must  solve  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  must  solve  as  God  has  solved  it.  He  must  lay  dowh  a 
law  of  perfect  obedience  which  yet  he  knows  will  be  transgressed^ 
Tor  without  such  a  law  there  will  be  no  effort  to  reach  the  highest 
goodness ;  and  he  must  then  provide  loophcdes  for  escape  when 
^e  transgressions  are  oomnutted,  that  the  perfectness  of  the  law 
may  not  prove  death  to  him  who  violates  it.  What  die*  law  of 
Ood  in  the  ^riptures  and  the  Christian  vow  at  baptarm  are 
to  the  moral  government  of  a  Christian,  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
(he  statutes  Was  to  the  student.  The  illustration  is  not  too  high; 
for  in  the  regulation  of  man's  moral  nature,  the  same  prmciples 
must  be  employed  throughout,  in  small  and  in  larger  cases  aUke. 
And  what  the  opportunities  for  repentance,  the  hopes  of  forgive- 
Hess,  the  restriction  of  6od*s  utter  vengeance  to  notorious  denials 
of  Us  faith>  to  profligate  violation  of  his  laws,  and  to  hardened 
obstinacy — what  these  are  towards  the  offenders  in  religion,  the 
prarisions  of  the  Epidomis  are  towards  the  Iransgresnbg  student. 
There  is  no  ingenuity  in  the  illustmtion,  but  a  close  harmony  be* 
tween  the  two  cases,  arising  from  the  identity  of  circumstances  to 
which  the  machinery  is  to  be  adapted. 

And  yet  in  its  shallowness  and  impatience  the  sVririt  of  the  age 
clamours  against  such  arrangements  aS  complicated  and  artificial ; 
as  if  man  was  a  simple  being  to  be  governed  by  simple  principles. 
^And  it  fancies  that  the  whole  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  Imait- 
ing  the  obligation  to  a  promise  instead  of  an  oath ;  as  if  the  law 
of  honour,  or  any  moral  law  whatever,  did  not  require  the  same 
bold  rigid  outline,  and  the  same  power  of  corapromise>  adaptatioii» 
and  indulgence  to  human  imperfection ;  and  as  if  it  was  not,  in 
fact,  &r  more  harsh  and  far  more  unbending,  and  therefore  for 
more  dangerous.  And  with  the  false  notions  now  prevalent  of 
God,  as  a  Being  who  regards  words  only  and  deeds,  and  not  the 
heart — and  of  an  oath^  as  an  act  of  imprecation,  drawing  down 
vengeance  on  the  offender  by  an  inentaUe  saoramental  dumv^^ 
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toan  fail  to  see  tluU  the  vexy  thing  which,  gives  to  a  promise  the 
slight  d^ree  of  elasticity  wluch  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  fulfilment  or  execution^  is  the  oathk  which  refers  it  to  God^ 
which  makes  our  obedience  to  it  obedience  to  God  as  well  a^ 
to  man,  and  therefore  God  the  person  to  whom  we  must  render  an 
account,  and  not  ignorant,  unforgiving  man  alpne  or  chiefly — which 
gives  our  transgressions  a  refuge  under  his  promise  of  pardon  on 
repentance — ^which  permits  us  to  move  beneath  its  pressure  with 
•n  ease  sufEident  to  fulfil  our  woffk,  and  withDUt  which  the  work 
eould  not  even  be  attempted — sure  that  He  who  knows  all  things 
will  underatMid  our  motives  and  make  allowance  foi;  our  errors. 

Take  away  the  oath  and  retain  a  promise,  and  no  man  who 
.values  either  his  own  Christian  liberty  or  the  right  discharge  of 
iiis  duty  will  venture  to  undertake  any  complicated  trust,  much 
less  such  a  trust  as  the  hereditary  transmission  of  our  collegiate 
institutions,  where  he  is  bound  down  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  nnd^  circumstances  never  contemplated  by  the  entrustor, 
and  is  subjected,  as  his  only  judge,  to  the  ignorant,  unfeeling  cri-^ 
iidsm  and  reprobation  of  man.  And  if  the  pr(»nise  then  be  With- 
drawn, no  institution  now  existing  will  remain  for  many  years 
longer,  because  no  external  visitatorial  power  whatever  can  watch 
with  sufficient  strictness  over  them  ;  and  that  very  power  itself,  ijf 
placed  under  no  moral  control,  will  be  tempted  to  abuse  its  au- 
thority. And  still  less  will  any  new  foundations  be  laid  of  systems 
which  are  the  gknry  of  the  country,  when  no  one  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  in  such  a  work  the  only  security  within  his  x^adi  for  per- 
petuating these  blessings  to  posterity. . 

We  have  ventured  to  repeat  these  observatiotis,  on  account  of 
their  great  importance^  but  we  cannot  enter  fDurther  into  the 
subject.  If  the  principles  are  correct*  the  application  of  them 
will  be  easy;  but  without  refetence  to  principles,  any  alteration 
in  our  system  of  oaths  must  be  most  hazardous  and  unwise. 
All  that  we  are  pleading  for  is  caution,  humility,  deep  thought 
and  self-distrust  in  disturbing  our  ancient  landmarks.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  oaths  have  been  multiplied  of  late  to  a  very 
alarming  extent,  that  they  have,  been  admitted  where  they  should 
never  have  been  tolerated,  administered  irreverently,  trifled  with 
publidy  and  wantonly,  and  perhaps  eveai  by  the  best  of  men 
.not  observed  with  that  solemn  feeling  which  they  are  intended 
to  inspire.  And  therefore,  says  the  spirit  et  the  age,  let  them 
be  swept  away  root  and  branch.  They  have  been  abused, 
and  now  we  will  destroy  them.  May  we  not  ask  if  the  very 
abuse  and  multiphcation  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  some 
good  principle  from  which  they  sprung,  and  which  still  may  be 
Cimnd  in  A  portion  of  iixem  ?  Can  we  induce  in  safety  this  wild, 
.     .  '         promiscuous 
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promiscuous  demolitxon,  without  attempting  to  fix  very  de^y  md 
very  clearly  the  limits  of  the  good  and  the  evil  ?  And  ongki  we 
not  to  look^  as  the  first  means  of  correction,  to  the  seat  of  all 
abuses,  the  human  heart,  and  give  fresh  sanctity  and  power  te 
oaths,  by  inspiring  reverence,  and  truth,  and  piety  into  those  who 
administer  or  accept  them  ? 

It  is  true  also  that  the  early  Church,  thou^  its  praodoe,  Kk^ 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  in  many  remarkable  instances  sane? 
tioned  the  enforcement  of  some  oaths,  i^ke  against  them  in 
general  with  the  most  unmeasured  severity.  Scarcely  one  of 
Chrysos^om's  earlier  homilies  occur  without  strong  and  repeated 
denunciations  against  them ;  but  those  oaths  were  such  as  fell 
under  the  exceptions  established  above.  They  were  voluntary, 
wanton,  administered  without  authority  and  for  private  purposes, 
without  regard  to  the  t^nptation  to  violate  diem,  assertory,  im^ 
precatory,  and  such  as  tempted  God  by  unwarranted  appeals  to  hik 
supernatural  vengeance.  The  real  principle  of  an  oath  the  early 
Christian  Church  enforced  in  every  way.  '  Leta  man  awear  by  ham 
life,'  '  let  the  name  of  God  be  upon  every  action,'  were  her  favorite 
mottps.  And  if  she  refused  the  formal  dedaration  of  the  prin* 
dple,  it  was  only  because  the  necessi^  of  way  declaration  seemed 
to  impugn  ai^d  throw  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  her  inwapd 
feeling.  Afterwards,  when  this  high  tone  of  Christian  piety  was 
lowered,  and  it  became  necessary  to  avow  and  enforce  rdligious 
sanctions  publicly,  because  in  secret  they  were  so  often  neglected, 
ihe^Chm-ch,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  began  to  multiply 
oaths  indefinitely,  and  to  apply  them  to  all  the  duties  of  life  in 
which  religion  could  be  naturally  infused.  Particularly  all  the 
relations  df  society  which  depended  on  mutual  faith,  such  as 
allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  fealty  to  a  lord,  service  ik>  a  murtec, 
were  all  sanctified  by  oath.  And  in  our  own  country,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  i^stem  of  purgation  was  admitted  to 
an  extent  which  shodcs  and  astonishes  the  conceited  ignorance  of 
the  present  day.  We  forget  that  we  are  Uving  under  a  totidly 
different  system.  We  make  no  allowance  for  doe  necessities  of  a 
half-formed  state  of  society,  and  we  neither  study  nor  understand 
the  many  admirable  contrivances  by  which,  under  the  admonistra- 
tion  of  the  Church,  even  the  superstition  of  the  ordeal  was  rendered 
no  despicable  instrument  for  detecting  crime,  deterring  perjury, 
and  sheltering  the  innocent.  ^ 

Upon  this  followed  an  age  in  which,  with  tte  corrupticm  of  the 
Romish  Church,  all  other  truths  and  systems  became  corrupted 
likewise.  Then  oaths  were  made  instruments  of  worlcUy  p(%ty» 
and  abused  to  the  lowest  purposes.  And  now  they  are  ail  tcbe 
cast  off,  because  piety  is  so  lost,  and  men's  hearts  are  so  JnrdkttBd, 
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Aai  the  name  of  God  no  longer  acts  as  a  warning  <Mr  a  tieiTor. 
For  thai  ifl  the  true  caoie— Hiot  that  we  reverence  God  mpre  than 
former  ages,  but  that  we  reverence  him  less.  And  that  has  ccnne 
to  pass  in  cmr  own  days  which  Plato  (De  Leg.  Ifi  L.)  lamented 
e?ien  in  his  days,  wad  against  which,  in  his  usual  deep,  penetrating, 
masculine  wisdom,  he  made  the  same  provisions  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  at  present,  and  which  cannot  be  stated, 
in  coneli]»ion,  better  than  in  his  own  wcnnds. 

'  There  was,'  aoyu  he,  '  a  l^^islator  of  <Jd,  who^  laid  down  a 
law  for  his  tribunals  which  we '  may  well  admire.  He  saw  that 
men  around  him  believed  in  God  ;  for  there  were  children  of  God 
still  upon  earth,  and  he  himself  was  one.  To  God,  therefore, 
and  not  to  man,  he  entrusted  the  decisicms  of  justice,  by  imposing 
upon  each  litigant  an  oath.  But  now  when  of  the  men  around  y 
us  ffomft  hftlwvft  that  no  God  exists,^-SGme  that  he  cares  not  for  v^ 
mOTtals,-*-SQme,  the  most  common  and  most  wicked,  that  by  offer- 
ings and  flatteries  he  may  be  bribed  to  become  their  accomplice  in 
viUany^-^now,  in  an  age  like  this,  the  rule  of  that  great  legislator 
^ would' indeed  be  folly.  Man's  pety  has  changed,  and  our  lawv 
changed  also ;  and  therefore  in  all  our  Courts  prohibit 
of  both  parties.  Let  the  plaintiff  record  his  charge,  not 
jt^  let  the  defendant  enter  his  r^ly,  but  deliver  it 
he  adds,  '  it  would  indeed*  be  awful  for  trial 
'scur  within  our  walls,  and  for  us  to  know  and  feeil 
ties  to  them  were  perjured  souls-;  and  y^t 
3t  them  at  table,  talk  with  them,  intermarry 
je  concludes,  '  an  oath  he  iakeafrom  judaes, 
'om  elecian  to  Ugh  offices,  from  all  in  whom 
M  ofty  \xmghiy  trust,  and  who  have  no  interest  tn  perjuiry.  / 
never  perjury  would  lead  to  gain,  decide  the  cause  wiihaui  ^ 
A,  Let  no  one  swear  to  enhance  his  credit;  let  there  be  no 
/Mi<ion.' 


.RT.  VL — Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Death  cf  Qeorge  IV. ;  includmg, 
amongst  other  important  Matters,  full  Particulars  of  the  Mm- 
terious  Death  cf  the  Princess  Charlotte.     By  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Sister  of  his  Grace  the  present 
Duke   of  Hamilton   and    Brandon  and  of  the  Countess  of 
Dunmore.     London.    1832.     (2  vols.  Bvo.) 
TI7E  notice  another  infamous  publication,  but  for  a  somewhat 
^Y    different  objeet,  and  with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
which  guided  our  observations  on  the  '  Diary  of  the  Times  of 
George  IV.'    In  that  work  a  lady  of  rank  end^voured  to  transfer 
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the  cRsg^rfte^fnl  res|Km^bi)ityof  the  authorrilii]^  tosouie  muuayflwwm 
flihadow.  In  this,  an  anonymous  slanderer  ostentalioiidy  imjmtes 
his  wretched  libels  to  a  lady  of  rank,  who  has  in  trath  no  more  to 
do  with  them  than  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  The  former  work*— how*- 
•ever  individually  discreditable  the  publication  was — had  yet  some 
foundation  in  truth,  and  was  at  least  original.  This  is  nodnng 
but  an  amplified  reprint  of  libels,  equally  atrodous  and  absurd, 
which  have  long  been  in  clandestine  orrculation^  and  for  one  oC 
which  the  original  publisher  was  mafiy  years  since  trred  and  con- 
victed, but  evaded  punishment  by  forfeiting  his  bail,  and  flying 
the- country. 

It  was  very  right  and  very  public-spirited  in  an  individaal 
against  whom  a  degrading  charge,  however  notoriously  false  and 
absurd,  was  distinctly  and  nominally  made,  to  bring  the  libeller 
lo  jiistice ;  but,  in  truth,  we  do  not  believe  that  that  publication— i- 
toy  more  than  the  enlarged  version  now  before^  us— was  insti* 
gated  so  much  by  individual  maKce  as  by  a  reckless  and  shameless 
delnre  of  gain  acting  upon  low,  brutidr>  and  malignant  natures. 
The  former  puUteation,  which  is  about  the  size  usually  sold  for 
seven  or  eight  shfllings.  Was  drculated,  fnuier  the  doak,  at  the 
modest  price  of  iZ.  Is,,  and  the  extravagance  pf  <iie  sum  was  a 
decoy  to  make  the  credulous  suppose  that 'there  must  be  some- 
thing very  piquant  in  so  dear  a  volume.  The  present  work  iB"*^ 
on  the  same  principle — ^retailed  by  a  wcmian,  who  in  the  dusk 
comes  to  the  door  and  offers  *  Lady  Anne  Hamilicn'rJcmmal* 
at  the  same  moderate  priee  of  tme  guinea  per  volume.  The 
publication  of  the  unhappy '  Diar/  of  one  Lady'in-Waiting  makes 
people  suppose  it  possible  that  another  ihay  have  written  a  similar 
book,  and  a  curiosity  to  compare  two  such  works  bss  procured  it 
some— -though  we  believe  but  a  few- — ^purchasers,  and  it  is  to  put 
an  end  (as  far  as  our  influence  may  reach)  to  this  traffic  between 
knavery  and  credulity,  that  we  condescend  to  write  this  article. 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  whether  it  was  the  scan- 
dalous example  pf  the  '  Diary'  that  put  it  into  the  he^  of  the 
possessors  of  these  sheets — which  were  printed  so  long  ago  as 
•1832,  and  suppressed  probably  in  conilequence  of  the  successful 
"prosecution  of  the  former  volume— to  produce  them  now  with  a 
title-page  bearing  Z^y  Anne^s  name ;  but  certain  it  is  that — 
whether  her  ladyship  may,  or  may  not,  have  written^  or  be  writing 
her  own  memoms— of  which  we  know  nothing^-^-she '  is  entirely 
innocent  of  any  share  in*  these  volumes  so  audaciously  imputed  to 
her.  This  is  clear  from  mctj  page  rf  the  body  of  the  vfoi^, 
which  does  not  even  affect  to  be  nhritten  by  a  female^  nor  by  a 
person  in  any  degree  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
linnsoctkmsr    It  is«  kkia  of  ohronological  liM/  beginning  s«<^r^ 
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yetak  before  Lfedy  Anne  wi(s  barii,  and  pnxenSing  down  to  1830^ 
with  a  detail  of  events,  in  none  of  which  Lady  Anne  hae,  or  could 
hare,  any  intaresV--exBept>  indeed,  that  her  name  once  occurs 
incidentally  ai  atltnding  Queen  Caroline  in  tome  public  oesep 
moi^,  and  even  on  this  oocMion  the  author  shows  himself  so  ig^ 
nonmt>  not  only  of  Lady  Anne*s  pnqwr  designation^  but  of  ibe 
habits  of  jMieiety,  as  to  call  her '  Lady  Ha$nUtan.'  This  would  be 
quile  enougb'^but  we  hare,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  a  distinct 
cxmfession  contradicting  the  title-page.  The  writw  states — . 
«   ^  In  a  former  %D&rk  of  ovas  ealledf  ^k«  > 

And  the  work  so  referred  to  is  the  Tcry  libel  brfore  mentioned, 
which  professes  to  be  the  wofk  of  seversl  editors,  and  of  which-— 
We  repeat-— this  is  nothing  but  a  repetition^  with  some  wearisome 
and  disgtiiiting  amplifications,  and  some  additional  specimens  of 
an  extraragance  of  folly  and  ignorance,  of  which  we  should  hav^ 
supposed  that  the  lowest  purveyor  for  the  lowest  libeUshops  could 
not- have  been  gniky.     ' 

It  may  seem,  at.fb^  sight,  hardly  worth  while  to  hare  expended 
ev^U  these  feir  Knes  on  so  contemptible  a  tabject,  but  we  have 
thought  it  OUT  duty  to  ex]^se,  and,  we  hope,  to  chfck  such  an 
audacious  fraud ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  tiiat  if  Cofdemparaties 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of-  recording  their  evidence  against  such 
publications,  thete  is  danger  that  their  present  impunity  may  give 
them  some  degree  of  authority  hereafter. 

'abtfttSMBDasssMaoBBB 


Art.  VII. — Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Dm/s  Departed  ;  toilh 
Poems  frjom  Youth  to  Age.  By  the  Rev.  W,  L.  Bowles. 
London.     12mo.     L837* 

T>OETRY  assumes  two  distinct  forms t^one^  in  which  Ae  poet 
-**  reflects  baok  the  truth  of  nature  upon  the  imagination  of  hs 
readers,  without  any  intervention  of  his  own  personal  agency ;  the 
otiwr,  in  which  heTepreSants  that  truth  as  it  affects  lus  own  sen^ 
timents  and  feelings.  In  the  former  case,  we  have  the  poem  and 
not  the  poet  The  poem  may  betray,  by  its  internal  evidence, 
something  of  the  age>  the  character,  the  habits  of  life>  the  ndi^ 
tical  or  rdigions  opinions  of  the  author  :  its  general  tone  ana  tm- 
jpression  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  of  warlike  or.  gentle, 
vi  cheerful  or  melancholy,  temperament  But  this  is  a  sobordi- 
nate  and  seeowdary  effect*  Our  interest  and  curiosity,  after  we 
have  deeply  imbued  oursebrea  with  the  -beauty  or  the  grandeur  of 
die  poem,  are  naturally  awakened  towanb  the  writer.  Our  gra^ 
titude  is  anxious. to  djiscover  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such 
pure  delight.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  would  induoe  ifMio  dim- 
cover. 
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eoves,  if  possible^  the  sculptor,  of  ihe  Apollo  Bdvidere*— io^wUcIu 
though  the  marble  of  which  it  is  made  jooiaj  indicate  the  oowoAry, 
and  the  style»  in. some  degree^  the  period  of  its  execution ;  though 
we  might  almost  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  author  of  so  ssdblime 
a  conceptioa  of  his  Deity  must  have  been  a  unoere  worshif^per  of 
the  God  '  of  life>  and  poetry,  and  light,'* — there  is>.of  coona, 
nothiilg  whatever  to  designate  the  indisddual  artist.  In  tbis  land 
of  poetry,  .the  poet  has  renounced,  as  it  wete,  his  personal  exist- 
ence. He  has  thrown  himself  entirely  into  the  beings  of  bis 
creation.  He  lives  in  them,  he  speaks  in  their  language,!  he  thinks 
tbdbr  thoughts,  he  is  actuated  by  their  passions.  Self  is  absorbed : 
the  actual  present  has  vanished  from  lus  consciousness.  He  is-— 
to  himself,  apparently,  during  his  temporary  abstraction — to  the 
reader  he  is  altogether,  the  unseen  power,  the  principle  of  vitality, 
which  is  kindling  up  before  the  fancy  of  that  reader  scenes^  per- 
8ons>  events,  passions,  feelings,  either  alt<^ether  unreal^  the  crea* 
tion  of  the  poet,  or  the  poetic  revival,  in  an  imaginary  fonn,  of 
historical  i^aractars  and  incidents.  Who  it  is  that  is  playing  off 
this  splendid  And  e^chaatii^  phsgatasmagoria  before  us,  we 
pause  not,  in  our  profound  interest  to  ask-7-we.care  not  to  know. 
The  magic  is,  perhaps,  more  powerful,  because  w^see  neither  the 
wand  nxx  the  arm  of  the  endianter.  We  should  be  disturb^ 
rather  than  gratified,  b^  th^e  self-intrusion  of  the  poet :  it  would 
be  in  some  degree  like  discoverifig  the  machinery  by  which  the 
ancient  mysteries  enthralled  the  soul  of  the  uninitiate :  it  would 
iHring  us  too  forcibly  baek  to  the  actual  world ;  and  remind  us 
fy^f  afl^r  all,  we  have  only  been  admiring  a  wmiderful  work  qf 
art. 

Of  the  greatest  of  all  poets — ^we  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
profanation  if  we  commence  with  the  author  of ,  the  Book  of 
Job«-*we  know  the  least  from  their  writings.  In  the  obsoire 
and  mysterious,  if  gemUne,*  sonnets,  we  have  Bome  slight  inti- 
mations of  Shakspeare's  personality;  but  from  his  plays  we^ 
know  nothing ;  even  his  personal  character  is  altogether  untrace- 
able amon^  the  multiplicity  of  shapes  whidi  he  assumes  vriA 
equal  facility ;  he  embodies  every  pas«on  with  a  nmch  reality 
as  if  it  were  his  own  dominant  one ;  he  speaki  with  the  same 
readiness  and  familiaiity  the  lai^^iuige  of  every  cdass  and  order  of 
jBodety.  .  Shakspeare  himself  is  thus  everywhere  and  nowhere*- 
when  we  would  seize  him,  ibe  Proteus  has  taken  another  shape 
*— his  spirit  is  too  subtly  and  generally  diffused  to  be  embodied 
and  impersonated.  The  nature  of  his  gseat  woirks»  too^  tends 
■powerfully  to  this  total   concealment  of  his .  indindual  being. 

*  On  thift  rahject  We  entertain  very  grare  doubt»-.whicli  we  propoie  on  an  early 
^ctsaioninptninfc  fuMy  ta  the  isadsr.  .... 

Dramatic 
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DfMnatic  poetry  b  of  ODUrsd  that  ibrm  which  is  most  impatient 
of  the  personal  introdndion  of  the  poet;  ih  which  he  iriust  most 
completely  forget  himself^  and  become  identified  with  the  per- 
fonageff  on  the  scene.  For^  tiotwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Johmon,  actual  illumon  is  the  theory  of  the  dramatic  art :  it  iiST 
the  unattainable  perfection  for  which  all  must  strive,  though 
aware  that  complete  success  is  impossible.  The  scene  must  bc^ 
made  as  far  as  possible  another  worid;  and  it  is  the  triumph  oi 
the  art  t6  exclude  the  tactual  present. 

In  the  Greek  theatre,  the  o4der  comedy  permitted  the  appear- 
ance of  the  poet  in  the  Parabasis ;  and  Aristophanes  comes  for- 
ward in  the  midst  of  his  own  play,  to  explain  the  design  and  to 
point  the  satire.  But  the  serious  drama  endured,  when  it  arrived 
at  its  perfection)  no  such  proliEme  interruption.  The  poet  stood 
entirely  aloof.  The  predominant  style  and  tone  of  the  drama  may 
reveal  s(Hnething  of  his  character,  but  lie  is  totally  silent  of  himself: 
We  can  trace>  in  ^schylus,  the  warrior,-  and  the  bold  speculator 
in  religion ;  in  Euripides,  something  of  the  man  of  peace,  and  of 
the  sophist;  of  the  most  perfect,  Sophocles,  we  know  nothing,  but 
that  the  perfection  of  his  works  appears  to  harmonise  with  all 
tfa^  traditional  knowledge  we  possess,  of  the  serene  dignity,  the 
happy  superiority  to  all  the  jeakmsies  and  political  animosities  of 
his  time,  the  devout  religiousiiess,  of  his  nature. 

The  genuine  epic,  perhaps  for  another  reason,  was  almost  as 
intolerant  of  the  intrusion  of  the  bard  in  his  own  person.  It  was, 
in  its  theory,  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  of  Apollo  or  of  the 
Muse,  invoked  tosing  <'the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son.'  The  poet  was 
the  passive  instrument  through  whom  only  flowed  the  emanation 
from  the  celestial  being ;  whose  thoughts  and  Words  were  not  his 
own,  but  a  suggestion,  or  an  actual  utterance  from  on  high.  The 
poet  having  intimated  that  inqriration,  appears  no  more.  Poetry, 
in  the  older  times,  is  not  the  avowed  invention,  the  daring  creation 
of  the  poet ;  it  is  in  its  pretensions,  truth  and  history.  The  Indian 
epic  writers  are  mjrthic  personages,  belonging  to  the  tkikes  of  which 
the  poems' treat,  and  with  ardigious  right  to  the  credence  of  their 
hearers.  In  almost  all  other  countries  the  bard  has  been  a  sacred 
character;  but  his  poetic  chronicles  derived  their  authority  from 
the  sanctity  of  his  caste,  or  of  his  order,  not  of  his  individual  per- 
son ;  he  was  the  reciter  of  real  events ;  and  to  have  awakened  the 
notion,  that  any  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  embellii^iment  of 
his  faaney,  or  i^l  more,  the  creation  of  his  genius,  would  have 
(^led,  with  an  unwelcome  and  unnatural  scepticism,  this  confi- 
dent and  unhesitating  faith  of  bis^  hearers. 

In  iiQore  refined  and  intelligent  times,  as  poetry  beeomes  more 
of  an  acknowledged  art,  the  poet  ventures^more  add  m^ce  to^  refer 
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to  lumrif.  la  QT0bce,  tbe  degiac  and  a«iii4ory  wnilifB-#eTO  Ifatf 
irst  wbo  transcribed  their  own  sentimttits^  aad  demanded  Ihe^ 
sjmpathy  of  their  readers  in  their  owb  feelinga  The  peeti  whu 
treated  familiar  and  every  day  topio9»  the  aaUriat^  and  iB<»al 
wxittTu,  particularly  at  Rosoe  (aa  in  the  inatance  of  Herace^  that 
perfectioaof  pottioal  egotiata  #f  thiadaaaX  ^  comae  iadiiilged 
withawt  sample  in  this  personal  ccuw^rsalicm  irithiheir  readera; 
but  the  later  epic  poets,  in  this  respect^  apparently  within  intiutiva 
sense'of  its  propriety^  followed,  though  less  cloociy,  the  cdder  ex* 
avipkh  They  Were  attemptiBg  to  create  a  new  wmrld-Mo  thiow 
back  their  readers  into  ancient  and  Ccnrgotten  timea-— to  make  tba 
mythie  periods  of  history  live  again  un  their  imagination :  and 
they  seemed  to  fear  lest  they  should  destroy  their  own  illuaiooj 
and  dissqpate  the  spell  whidi  they  had  attempted  to  atter,  if  they 
dioald  rtidely  call  them  back  to  consideraticms  prarscaud  to  diem* 
aelvea,  and  remind  them  that  lliey  were  listening  only  to  a  poei 
ef  the  Alexandriim  or  Augustan  age.  In  die  .S^aeidj  Visgil 
yenturea  some  few  allusions  to  his  times,  not  to  hia  person ; 
but  thia  is  ezcysable  to  us,  perhaps  it  waa  so  to  his  own  cotem* 
poraries>  from  the  unportanoe  of  those  limes  to  the  eomBioB 
estimation  of  mankind*  The  era  of  the  Csesam,  horn  its  gran- 
deur^ is  almoat  as  exciting  to  the  imagination  as  the  older  mjrthis 
and  fabulous  times.  The  modem  epc  writav,  Dante  alone 
excepted,  if  we  may  dass  him  among  them,  scarcely  departed 
much  farther  from  this  strict  adf^conoealment ;  the  poet  ad- 
dressea  his  hearers,  as  it  wefe,  on  his  own  authority;  his 
geniuaor  his  inspiration;  he  is  beeome  a  well-^known  and  oon« 
ventional  character;  he  begins  in  the  first  perscm  ^  Canto Tarme 
pietiise :'  but  for  tlds  he  had  the  precedent  of  Viagil  and  of  Ovidf 
Virgil^  however,,  aeems  to  have  rqected  the  Jfowr  preliminary  linea 
of  the^neid,  '  lUe  ego  qui 'quondam,'  And  eontanted  himaell 
with  the  simple  commencement,  ^  Arma  vinua^ue  cano.*  Milton^ 
in  the  opening  of  Paradise  Lost,  by  substitnting  a  still  higher 
inspiration  to  that  which  Homer  supplicates  from  the  Muse«»  aa 
it  were  invests  his  own  personality,  eren  while  he  is  addressing 
OS  in  his  own  person,  in  a  kind  of  sacred  and  mysterious  eloud ; 
and  almost  oocdines  his  own  individual  appearance  to  the  epminpr 
of  his  poem :  having  unclosed  the  gates  of  his  visioaary  reahn^ho 
does  not  force  hmonelf  upon  us  further  as  a  gwle,  but  leates  us 
in  the  diadowy  world  wUch  he  has  created,  in  the  regions  of  firei 
in  tjke  cdestial  mansions,  or  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  nothing 
to  reesdl  us  to  our  ordinary  diurnal  sphere.  Once  indeed  8gain> 
and  that  in  a  passage  of  the  deepest  and  most  affecting  pathos,  ha 
alludes  to  faiihself--4o  his  exclusion  from  the  light  of  day;  but 
this>  top,  is  dluing  a  caDveatkNial  pause  in  the  narwtive,  a^  the 
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foliimaa««tfnil  of  a  oen¥  book.  And  m  Milton,  tbis  self-eocchi'* 
sion  is  the  more  extraordinary^  ss,  in  feoeralj  no  writer  seems  aq 
c^npl^tely  codcentered  in  his  own  individual'  being*  In  his 
smaller  poems»  and  in  his  prose  writings^  it  is  Milton  with  all 
the  dereut  aspiri4ioiU>  the  sublimities  of  tboughl  and  feeling* 
tb»  passions  the  antipathies^  the  stem  sactarianisBa,  wbii^  aUnnet 
every  verses  and  gives  energy  la  almost -every  senlenps ;  wbkh  i« 
^  argom^^it  of  almost  every  one  of  the  noble  gSonneis;  ini^jr«9 
ijbe  strange,  paradoadcal,  but  at  times  lofty>  Platonism  of  the  I)oc-> 
tsrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce ;  and  swells  the  full  eloquenee  <aC 
the  Areopagiticon.  ., 

.    It  is  the  intuitive  perception*  therefore,  of  the  beauty  and  pro•^ 

G'lety  of  the  antique  models  which  inspires  this  self  ^restraint  on 
ilton  in  his  larger  poems.  Dante  alone,  we  have  observed,  is 
a  complete  exception ;  and  as  Dante  is  the  first  great  Christian 
poelt»  perhaps  the  only  one  (of  those  popularly  called  epic  writers)* 
who  is  entisely  bet  from  the  influence  of  classical  example^  w^ 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Christianity  has  not  been  withon^ 
e&ct  in  the  greater  frequency  with  which  modem  poetry  haa 
mingled  up  the  poet  with  his  poem.  We  cannot  pause  to  deven 
lope  this  at  length ;  we  will  only  suggest  the  greater  importanoej. 
whidi  the  inwwrd  workinga^f  tL^  sodf,  the  psychology,  if  we  may 
nsethe  word,  have  assumed,  not  aaerely  to  men  in  general^  but  to 
each  individual  maq,  under  the  stronger  sense  of  tho  immortalilj 
of  the  «oul  and  of  future  retribution.  f 

This  extnKH'dinary  privilege  of  the  greatest  poets  thus,,  as  it 
ware,  to  annihilate  thamsrives,  to  become  the  pure  essence  of 
poetry — the  quickening  spirit  of  their  songs— *the  music  from  an 
unseen  instrument — cartainly  gives  the  highest  notions  of  the  wont 
derful  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  most  vigorous  effort 
of  genius--^e  most  perfect  oyder  of  Poetry.  This  class  of  poets^ 
of  course,  rarely,  if  ever,  indul^  in  occasional  poetry*  Their  poetin 
ofa6ervati£m'of  external  nat«u?e,  their  inward  feelings  and  afieetiom^ 
find  no  inunediate  vent  in  verse ;  they  are  treasmred  up  and  after-* 
wwrds  r^rodttoed  in  their  vivid  GreatM>ns»  Their  local  descriptions^ 
if,  as  Homer  sate  said  to  be»  of  the  most  minute  and  living  fidelity* 
Still  Bxe  only  aceessoriee  to  the  general  design ;  they  have  no 
direct  relatian  to  any  impressioo  made  by  tlMsm  on  the  poet  s 
nitnd»  no  sacred  asspcianons  with  his  feelings ;  they  may  lead  to 
an  inference  that  such  scenes  were  familiar  to  the  poet,  but  thqjE 
disclose  nothing  farther  of  bis  individual  existence*  *  The  poet 
has  .willingly  abandoned  his  own  separate  and  distinctive  being  to 
be  a  voice  from  distant  ages,  a  vivifying  spirit  which  oonverses 
with  mankind,  net  by  any  corporeal  agency^  but  is  resolnredj  as  it 
iveve,  inlo4us  poenu  lik^  Ib^ bird  which  is  sa^d to  throw  its.vholn 
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life  into  its  sonLg^;  the  nong  still  thrills  and  Vihrates  tlwoiigh  the 
ldr>  but  the  bird  has  ceased  to  exist 

Yet>  on  the  odier  hand^  that  kind  of  poetry  winch  is  the  ex- 
prestton  of  the  iboughts  and  feelings.of  the  individiial  poet,- whioh 
echoes  back  to  the  world- the  lai^age  f»th  whieh  itself  is' ad- 
dressed by  nature,  is  not  withoat  its  peccdiar  interest^  and  has 
seme  chann,  which  we  se^  in  vain  in  the  more  abstract  and 
purely  ideal  style.  As  it  requires  perhaps  a  less^powerful  ^brl 
of  the  imagination  in  the  poet,  so  it  es^acts  less  eKertion  on  that 
ef  the  reader.  There  is  an  instantaneous  impression  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  feeling,  because  it  has  been  actually  felt ;  more 
esq[iecially  when  the  poet  is,  as  it  were,  a  representi^ve  ^  Ifaedo- 
nmiant  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  age  or  country.  He  is 
gtvmg  a  body,  a  form,  an  expression  to  our  common  sentiments*; 
by  our  kindred  sympi^hies  he  is  making  poets  of  us ;  our  internal 
emotions  respond  at  once  to  the  call ;  and  his  personality  is,  as  it 
were,  multiplied  and  perpetuated  in  ours.  He  has  fo^md  lan>« 
guage^for  us,  richer,  brighter,  more  musical,  than  we  oould  ever 
have  uttered,  but  still  appropriate:  he  is  our  interpreter;  and 
though  he  translates  our  humbler  prose  into  a  more  lofty  and 
impassioned  style,  we  recognise,  with  delight  our  own  onginal 
impulses.  The  enthusiastic  admirer  of  extmial  natulre,  when  he 
repeats  the  verses  of  Seott.on  the  borders  of  Loch  Katrine,  or  of 
Syron  on  the  Rhine,  tbiiri(s  that  it  is  exactly  what  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  said,  and  would  have  said,  if  he  had  been  equally 
gifted  with  the  ^thoughts  that  breathe  imd  wcnrds  that  bum.' 

Even  where  the  ^  temperament  and  mental  oonstituticni,  the 
idiosyncracy,  if  we  may  so  spei&,  of  the  poet  is  jieculiar;— > 
where  he  stands  aloof  from  the  rest  of  mankind — either  by  the 
elevati(Mi  of  his  thought  soaring  above  the  ordinary  he^ht — by 
the  intensity  of  his  passions  almost  maddened  to  an  appalling 
Angularity — or^  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  set  apart  fvcmi  the 
ordinary  race  of  his  compatriots; — still  there  is  something  in  its 
being  a  romance  of  re^l  life,  which  distinguishes  it -from  that 
which  is  purely  fictitious*  It  partakes  of  that  interest  which  we 
feel  in  the  wild  adventures  of  a  class  with  which  we  have  few 
habits  and.  feelings  in  common,  but  of  whose  actual  existence  and 
exploits  we  have  no  doubt.  -  It  is  a  kind  of  life  different  fiom  our 
own^  and  such  as  our  own  neither  has  been  nor  will  be ;  but  the 
Strong  conviction  of  its  truth  gives  it  an  irresistible  hold  upon  our 
sympifithies ;  and  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  with  regard  to  all  the 
singularities  of  our  ocnnmon  nature.  Mends  m'uh  that  sort  of  con- 
tagious amotion,  which  arisc^s  spontaneously  within  us  from  well« 
expressed  passion^  or  w.ell-wOFded  aspiri^tion^  toward*  the  wise  or 
the  beautifttl^  so  as  to-ooumeract  aind  neutralisct  the   sense  of 
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and  want  ^of  commuiubn    mdi  our  own  menut  or 
moral  character. 

And  this  kind  of  poetry  is  probably  more  acceptable  in  pro- 
portkm  as  tbecommon  mind  becomes  less  imaginative.    However 
the  true  poet  may  occanonally' be  exemp^from  the  infinenoes  of 
his  time,  the  progress  of  knowledge  inth  the  mass  of  readers 
naturaUy  tends'  to  repress  Ae  fancy.'     Poetic  fiEB«fa<  reqnires 
passive  and  unreasoning  obedience.     When  we  begin  to  qnestioa 
its  tmth  we  destroy  its. charm.      Still  there  are  Sew  8o*un- 
imagmative  as  not  to  delight  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.* 
Even  if  it  requires  to  be  humoured  and  flattered^  it  is  acoompa-' 
nied  by  so  nroch  de%ht,  thait/ however  estnmged,  we  gladly  em-> 
brace   all  overtures  to  reconciliation.    "Men  of   this- stamp  are 
delighted  whtti  poetry  will  comedown  to  their  own  sphere ;  -wben 
it  wUl;  in  some  degree^  abandon  its  privHege  of  dwdUng  in  airy 
i«alms,  and  not  only  mingle  with  the  actual  worlds  bur  dbow  that* 
world  dearly  reflected  in  the  mirror  of.  some  human,  perimps 
familiar,  individttal.     They  like  thus,  as  it  were,  to  be  led  by  4faei 
hand ;  to  be  taught  by  example  how  poetry  shoidd  be  felt;.    The' 
mind  derives  a  land  of  adventorons  excitement  in. thus  essaying- 
passions  which  it  has- never  -  eamerienced — ^which  may  even  be* 
totally  alien  to  its  own  nature.  .  The  gentlest  beings  are  moved  by 
the  fiercest  emotions ;  not  painfolly^  indeed,'-for  the  realising  effisct 
of  the  poetry  is  not  ooDi]^.te  enough  to  effect  this,  but  stfll  so  as  ta> 
produce  a  certain  agitation,  which,  perhaps  would  scarcely  have' 
been  caused  by  purely  fictitious  poetry.     The  'electiicityis  prb-t 
pagated  with  greater  -  force  by  pasni^  through  a  human  agent. 
T bere  is,  we  fear  too,  a  less  pure  and  blameless  dement  in  the  • 
composition  of  this  mingled  pleasure.   ^In  the  reader;' as  in  the' 
poet,  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter,)  vanity,  as  it  is  more  or  less  - 
predominant  in  the  character,  is  mixediip  with  the  morcgenerous 
and  unsdfish  sympathies.     By  sharing  in  the  sensations. we  fisney 
that  we  shoare'  in  the  strength  and  force  of  'the  poet's  character; 
by  entertaining  his  thoughts  we  are  but  givii^  utteranoe  to  our 
own ;  we  are  amstantly  assimilating  ourself  to  him,  in  a  manner 
which  we  should  scarcely  suppose   possible  to  an  ideal  model  of  ^ 
excellence ;  we  feel  as  he  feds,  think  as  he  thinks ;  his  wisdom  is 
ours;  his  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind^  bo^  in  the  vehe-  * 
raoice  of  his  passions  and  the  depth  of  his  reflections,  is  assumed, 
sometimes  by  the  morbid  and  the  feeble,  as  if  it  arose  out  of  their  ^ 
own  hearts,  or  were  the  original  birth  oftheir  own  understandings.  * 

In  modem  poetry,  and  even  modem  imaginative  prose,  tins 
personally  of  the  author*  predominates  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.'    The  external  forms  of  nature  and'of  art;  thepasstons  - 
and  sentiments  of  humanity, 'are  constantly  presented-  ta  us,  as 
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tauMfarrad  .throngfa  tiie  lieait  and  nnd  of  tbe  iadiYidsyil  p«ot. 
Byron's  poetry  ig  all  Byron,  Wordsworth's  all  Wordsworth.  Th« 
French  have  caught  the  prevailing  faabiu^  of  vhick.thej  had 
befose,  in  Bootaeaa,  set  us  a  very  influential  example.  Victor 
Hugo  and  La  Martina  exaggerate  ev^n  tha  poetic  agotian  of  oar 
#wa  auttmrs.  Goethe^  in  his  general  and  essaiitial  .cbasactov 
helonga.toilie.same  class ;  though  bis  wonderful  v«naliility  (what 
hie  admiring  countrymen  call  his  viel$€iHgkeU)p  hit  extnardinaiy 
afititude  of  asauming  any  ahape  or  form,  enahlea  him  at  times  to 
cast  himaalf  off  as  it  werQ»  and  to  merge  his  personality  in  tha 
ohacaicteaii  of  hia  infinitely  various  dramat  la  Iphi|[enia  he  has 
oanght  th?  pure  Greek  tone ;  in  Goeta  of  Barlichingen>  the 
llpnianti€;.in  Clavigo,  that  of  modem  domasUc. tragedy;  but  ia 
Fanst,  mth  all  its  wild  and  preternatural  incident^  he  is  .tbero 
thmughout  in  his  proper  penson,  and  but  thinly  concealed ;  ha  ia 
tbei^  in  his  singular  acute  and  biting  oba^rvation  on  human  natures 
in  the  want  of  fixed  and  definite  principle,  in  the  geneaal  'Vague- 
ness oC  the  moral  tone.  To  this  personalism  of  Goediawearein* 
dined  to  attribute  much  of  his  superior  popularity  to  the  more  idaal 
MioA  abstract  Schillen  8cott»  in  some  of  his  romanoea,  has  much 
of  the  Shoksparian  self-forgetfuln^ss ;  throwa  himself  entirely,  and 
with  total  self-abandonment,  into  his  personages..  In  this  point 
pixibal^y  the  disguise  .which  he  chose  to  assume  waa  not  without 
oonsidenable.  efiect ;  the  mask  of  ooncealmant  could  not  he  per- 
mitted to  waar  the  fsatures  of  the  individual  fiK6;-*^aad  yet  there 
ase  many  of  these. works  in  which  the  attempt  to  coooeal  himself 
utterly  fails.  No  author  perhapa  has  given .  more  of  himself  in 
any.  hook  not  pvofessedly  auto-biognqphical,  than  Sir  Walt^  has 
dima  iu  Aedgmuntlet»  far  example,  and  the  narrative  of  Chryatal 
Croftangry.  Though  in  general  no  poet  speaks  more  plainly  in 
his  own  person^  or  jningles  more  of  his  individual .  character  with 
his  poetry,  than  Mr.  Southey,  still  perhaps  the  less  degree  of 
pppularity  whidi  some  of  his  more  inventive  poems  have  attained^ 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  general  craving  of  the  public  taste  for  this 
kind  of  gratification,  this  preference,  as  it  were,  of  private  memoir, 
or  of  history  mixdd  up  with  privato  memoir,  to  general  history 
itself.  Thalaba^  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  were  far  too  high  in 
the  .airy  regions  of  invention  to  touch  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  anjr 
bpt  jnmds  of  a  congenial  temperament.  But  the  pqet  who  came 
down  and  mingled  among  us ;  who  described  his  own  emotiims ; 
who  betrayed  tlie  privacy  of  his  own  passions  and  affections,  • 
seemed  to  speak  an  universally  intelligible  language.  Curiositj 
blended  itself  with  the  taste  for  poetry ;  men  crowded  to  lectures 
on.  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  mind^  in  which  the  writer  submitted 
himself  as  the  jubject,  to  thesr  inspection ;  and  Mome,  as  is  coamon  . 
i  .    .  in 
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in  pMwUet  cteiB  in  reil  mdn^  b^gaa  to  (ancj.tlMmlelvestAioled 
with  thei  saiBe  diieases.  All  enoouraged,  by  Ham  earnest  tnfereel 
they  tAxm^f  the  esciting  apeetaele. 

The  oooelitatioii'  of  a  oharaoter^  which  thvs  «enqpkft  noi  to 
thvDw  open  the  very  inmoBt  sanctuary  of  the  heart  aod  eonicienpe  le 
all  the  world/  i§  a  very  curionii  moral  phenomenon.  We  should 
have  supposed  that  pride  and  ddicacy  would  almost  invariably  be 
among^  the  constituent  elements  of  a  truly  poetic  mind ;  pride> 
which  would -disdain  to  m^e  a  confidant  of  any  ordinary  redder^ 
and  to  disdose  to  him  without  reserve  the  follies^  the  weakneases> 
perhii^s  the. vices  «f  the  inward  heart;  delicacy^  which  wouM 
iustinotively  shrink  fsom  revealing  the  privacy  of  domestic  ioter^ 
course^  or  the  inclinaitaons  of  the  heart  towards  some  adored  and 
cherished  object*  Where  indeed  the  poet,  by  following  out  oertaia 
trains  of  thought,  cfitherhas  attained,  or  supposes  that  lie  has 
altaiaed,  superior  wisdom,  happiness,  or  <dignity  of  charaoter» 
pride  would  unite  with  beneficence,  in  the  desire  to  impart  that 
valuable  secret  to  mankind ;  and  delicacy,  overpowered,  we  majr 
conceive,  by  intense  griefs,  migiit  make  a  sainted  and  beatifiied 
being  ^  one  who*  has  been  loved  and  lo8t>  and  might  call 
upon  the  world,  like  Petrarch,  to  join  in  the  worship.  But 
the  personality  of  the  poet  does  not  alwuys  appear  eidier  under 
this  dignified,  or  this  holy  character.  It  is  sometimes  the  union 
of  a  highly  poetic  temperament  with  intense  personal  vamly;  aa 
in  Rousseau  and  Bynon,  which  thus  makes  itself  the  medium 
through  which  it  transmits  all  its  4>roken  and-  refracted  light* 
Where,  as  in  Byron,  the  genius  is  of  high  order,  and  throws 
even  the  vanity  into  the  shade,  we  indulge,  we  approve,  by  the 
interest  with  which  we  listen  to  nil  diese  private  Tev^elations-^ 
this  splendid  egotism.  Unfortunately,  vanity  is  too  ofteh  the  sole 
inspiration ;  swarms  of  young^  Byrons  overrun  the  field  of  lite- 
rature, who  have  made  the  slight  mistake  of  supposing  that  B3nnon 
was  a  poet'  because  he  told  us  all  about  himself;  when>  it  was 
only  becanse  he  was  a  great  poet  that  we  felt  the  least  interest  in 
his  personal  adventures  and  feelings.  Till  he  had  established  his 
fame.  Pope  vi^uld  have  had  too  much  good  sense  to  suppose  that 
the  world  woukl  care  to  know  how  many  small  poets  crowded  to 
Twickenham,  *  happy  to  catch  kirn  just  at  dinner-time ; '  to  solicit 
his  potronaege  and  flatter  those  personal  deformities,  to 'which  iie 
does  not  scruple  to  allude  in  bis  graceful  playfalness.  • 

We  would  sugfreit,  thetefore,  that  those  peetical  atrtobiogra- 
pbers>  particularly  in  such  extraordtnary  cases,  must  be  eallbd 
upon'  to  produce  their  diplcmia,  not  merely  subscribed  by  their 
own  vanity,  but  countersiii^ned  by  public  estimation,  before  they 
ahould  be  allowed  to  practise-     Where  the  printing-prese  i$ 
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made  the  confessional^  we  would  not  be  too  easy  and*  leaient  in 
granting  absolution.  Tn  these  imitative  cases  indeed  the  feelii^ 
arc  apt  to  be  as  factitious  as  the  expression ;  it  is  not  spontaneous 
emotion,  not  the  overflowing  of  a  heart,  big  and  bursting,  as  it 
were,  with  its  insupportable  burthen,  but  an  elaborate  working  up 
of  the  feelings,  a  studious  ef&rt  to  be  as  unfortunate,  and  miser* 
able,  and  sometimes  as  wicked,  as  possible.  The  great  masters 
in  this  art  sometimes  unconsciously  betrayed  that  they  felt  for 
effect ;  but  theirs  was  at  least  good  acting.  <  Bad  tragic  soliloquy, 
delivered  widi  unnatund  emphasis,  deserves  and  meets  with  no 
toleration.  The  whole  beauty,  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  eirforced, 
of  this  kind  of  poetry,  the  sole  power  which  it  possesses  of  affect- 
ing the  mind  with  any  permanent  interest,  depends  upon  the 
impression  of  its  truXk.  Directly  any '  suspicion  of  artifice  or 
afledation  is  raised,  the  reality,  which  was  its  charm,  vaoisfaeB  ; 
it  has  not  the  licence  of  fiction,  whi<^  belongs  to  the  other  kind 
of  poetry,  nor  the  connesdon  with  actual  life,  which  is  its  own 
proper  characteristic. 

Still,  as  long  as  this  or  any  other  system  of  ampoitiiMi  pro- 
duces true  poetry,  we  are  not  indined  to  qaanel  with  it. 
Though  we  have  thus,  coldly  perhaps,  pursued  our  analysis,  we 
are  ready  to  throw  off  our  philosopher's  cloak,  and  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  any  pure  or  delightful  emotions  which' may  be  excited 
by  verse  or  prose.  Human  nature  is  so  various  ;  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  the  mind  so  infinitely 
diversified;  there  is  so  mudi  congeniality,  so  mudi  Uood,  bc^- 
tween  all  human  beings,  that  the  story  of  the  most,  uneventful 
Kfe,  the  impressions  of  the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  tirc  gentle 
impulses  of  the  most  retired  and  peaceful  existence,  recorded 
with  simplicity  and  truthy  and  touched  by  the  light  of  poetry,,  may 
produce  a  most  pleasing  effect,  even  where  the  wing  of  the  bard 
is  not  strong  enough  for  bolder  flights.  This  privilege  of  moving 
the  hearts  of  others  by  our  own  personal  emotions  would  not, 
like  the  kindred  taste  for  autobiography,  have  been  so  easily  or  so 
frequently  abused,  if  it  had  not  this  strong  hold  on  the  popular 
mind.  The  weariness  of  the  public  taste  will  soon  revenge  itself 
by  neglect,  if  it  d^enerates  into  sentimentalism  or  affectation.; 
while  wherever  it  is  genuine  and  real,  wherever  it  finds  the  right 
wi^  to  the* human  heart,  that  heart  will  open  without  reluctance, 
and  disclose,  in  the  words  of  Gray, 

*  Its  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.' 

We  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  thus  disburtbening  our 
thoughts  on  what  appears  to  us  an  important  distinction  in  poet- 
ical criticism,  or  at  least  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bowles's  small  .volume,  containing  in 

prose 
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prose  some,  i^miniioeiioes  of  Ips  childhood,  apd  some  of  his 
sonneta  «iid  saudleT  pieces.  We  are  not  siware  that  the  claims  of 
Mr.  BQirles>  as  a  poet,  have  ever  received  ajiy  detailed  notice  in 
our  jourbaL  fior  are  we  sorry,  at  this  late  period,  and  towards 
tbe  decline  of  his  life,  to  pay  some  tribute  of  respept  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  lutf  vef«e*^it8  effect,  which  has  not  been  unimportant,  on 
the  poetry  of  the  day— rand  the  singularly  benevolent  and  amiable 
simplicity  of  his  character,  as  it,  appears  in  all  his  writiiigjk  Some 
of  oar  most  distinguished  poets  have  acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Bowles.  Mr.  Coleridge  (in  his  Biogxaphia  Lite- 
raria)  describes  the  awakening  impulse  of  Mr.  Bowles  s  S4>pn^ts 
on  his  own  fertile  and  inventive  mind ;  he  describes  jmnself  as 
strongly  moved /by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry  so 
tender  yet  so  manly,  so  ni^ural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and 
harmonious^'  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  very  elegant. preface  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  works,  speaks  with  the  sapie  grateful  recol- 
lection of  their  impression  upon  his  own  feelings.  .  Th^rc  fs  a 
pleasing  incident  relating  to  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  preface  to  the 
volume  before  us.  Mr.  Bowles's. first  appearance  before  the 
puhUc  was  as  the  author  of  fourteen  sonnets, .  published  at  Bath, 
with  the  praiseworthy,  but  not,  as  appeared  at  first,  very  hopeful 
design  of  defraying  some  Oxford  debts,  which  his  parents  could 
ill  afibrd  to  pay.  The  bookseller  would  only  venture  on  a  very 
small  edition,  which  was  soon  exhausted.     Mr.  Bowles  say^ : —    • 

*  Soon  after  this  third  edition  came  out,  my  fiiend,  Mr.  Crutwell,  the 
printer,  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  two  young  gentlemen,  strangers,  one 
a  particularly  handsome  and. pleasing  youth,  lately  from.  Westminster 
Sdiool,  and  both. literary  and  mtelligent,  spoke  in  high  commendation 
of  my  v(^ume,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  expressed  a  desire  ,fo  have  some 

r>cma  printed  in  the  same  type  and  form.  Who  these  young  men  were 
knew  not  at  the  time,  but  the  communication  of  the  circumstance  was 
to  me  most  gratifying,  and  how  much  more  gratifying,  when,  from  one 
of  them,  after  he  himself  had  achieved  the  fame  of  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  eloquent  of  the  writers  in  his  generation,  I  Tecetved  a  visit  at 
my  parsonage  in  Wiltshire  upwards  of  forty  years  afterwards  \  It  was 
RoBBRT  SouTHET— -we  parted  in  my  garden  last  year,  when  stealing 
time  and  sorrow  had  marked  his  still  manly,  hut  most  interesting  coun- 
tenance.' 

Lord  Byron  likewise  spoke  in  favourable  terms  of  Mr.  Bowles  s 
'  Missionary,**  which,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  most  pleasing 

of 

*  The  opening  of  this  Poem  is  very  sweet  and  fanciful : — 
<  Svmmer  was  in  it»  prime ;  the  parrot  floclui 
Darkened  the  pausing  ttuniibine  un  the  locks ; 
The  Chrywmel  and  purple  butteffly, 
Amid  the  chrar  blue  light,  axe  wamkring  by ; 

The 
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of  Mr.  Bowleg's  in»mtiD^  poemi.  But  it  it  this  kxAusnce  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  poetry  on  minds  like  those  of  Qdoridge  and  Southej 
which  pointo  out  his  proper  plaiee,  and  tiie  importance  of  his  in- 
iluenoe,  in  the  history  of  English  poetry.  Mr.  Bowles  s  earliest, 
if  not  his  hest>  certainly  his  most  affecting  and  popular  poetry, 
was  stHotly  perserutl.  It  was  the  simple^  gentle,  and  pecuharly 
harmonious  expression  of  his  own  feeluigs ;  nature  i^iras  described 
solely  as  it  harmonised  with  his  tone  of  sentiment,  and  mingled 
-with  the  euotionB  of  his  heart.  Without  great  force,  there  was 
a  tetMtemess  which  could  not  but  create  a  favourable  impression ; 
and  the  melancholy^  tempered  with  Christian  resignation,  created 
perhaps  a  more  lirely  interest,  from  the  greater  novelty  and 
originality  of  that  kind  of  poetry  when  the  Sanneta  first  appeared. 

Cowper,  indeed,  perhaps  Young,  had  before  prepared  the  way, 
and  materidly  assisted  in  the  development  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 
But  the  pecuhar  religious  sentiments  of  Cowper,  at  that  time  still 
less  in  accordance  with  any  considerable  section  of  the  coHununity 
than  they  would  be  at  present,  set  him,  to  a  certain  degree,  apart 
from  the  world  ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  fame  was  established,  that 
he  came  more  and  more  forward  in  his  proper  person^  and  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  incidents  and  circumstances  of  his  peaceful  and 
retired  life  could  have  any  interest  for  others*.  It  was  in  the 
Task,  and  the  smaller  pieces  of  that  period,  that  he  became  so 
much  a  personal  poet ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  show  the  charm 
of  perfect  truth,  the  exquisite  magic  of  real  poetry,  more  strongly, 
than  the  manner  in  which  Cowper  throws  a  fascinalang  and  de- 
lightftd  interest  over  anything  so  flat  and  uninviting  as  Olney 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  trivial  circumstances  of  his  every-day 
life,  and  the  narroW;,  and,  however  amiable,  certainly  very  unre- 

The  humming-bird,  aloDg  the  mjrtle  bowers, 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  fiowen ; 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  taockbird  siags—and  all  beside  is  stiLL 
And  look  I  the  cataract  that  burst  so  high 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fdll  suup^s, 
And  ittaliog,  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends, 
Through  whose  illumined  spray,  and  sprinkling  dews, 
Shine  to  the  adverse  suu  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 

*  Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  Uoon^ 
And  arching  the  grey  rock  with  wild  fetftoon^ 
Here  its  gay  network  and  fantastic  twine 
The  purple  cogul  threads  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  oft  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe, 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks  with  moas  and  lichens  white, 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light, 
And,  mid  the  cedar's  darksome  boughs,  illumes. 
With  UMtant  touch,  the  lori's  scarlet  plumes,* 

markable 
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markable  society  in.  which  h^  lired.  The  sisenety  of  Bucking- 
hamshire owes  as  much  to  the  vetie  61  Cowpet  as  QibX  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  the  colouring  of  Hobbima  or  Guyp. 

Cowper  tempts  us  to  another  digres^n^  which  we  tf  ust  Uie 
reader  will  pardon.  Personal  poetry  vairies  in  its  degree  of  telation 
to  the  temperament  and  to  the  circtimstances  of  the  individual 
writer.  It  is  sometimes  merely  the  expression  of  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  our  nature,  the  parental  or  the  conjugal  affections,  love^ 
with  its  ordinary  hopes  and  disappointments,  the  comsion  joys  and 
the  common  sorrows,  the  social  happiness,  or  the  bevea;vement, 
which  are  the  varied  but  universal  lot  of  mortality.  Sometimes  it 
is  more  completely  identified  wi^  passtons  of  singuhar  vehemence, 
incidents  of  rare  occurrence,  and  moral  phenomena  which 
can  only  awaken  a  more  remote  and  less  active  sympathy.  The 
case  of  Cowper  will  illustrate  both.  Those  only  whose  views  of. 
Christianity,  if  not  the  same  as  afflicted  the  disturbed  intellect  of 
that  amiable  man,  yet  approximate  to  them,  will  fully  identify  them- 
selves with  his  dark  ani  harrowing  expressions.  Those  whose 
Christianity  is  more  cheerful,  and  more  truly  Christian— (to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  have  no  Christianity  at  all  in  th^r  hearts) — 
will  not  have  the  same  immediate  and  direct  conununity  of  feeling 
with  Cowper — will  require  a  stronger  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
realise  that  of  which,  however,  they  cannot  but  recognise  the  truth ; 
it  will  only  have  the  general  claim  of  human  nature  upon  the  in- 
terest, not  that  of  being  the  impersonation  of  what  either  has  passed 
or  may  actually  pass  through  our  own  hearts,  of  beinjg  our  own  ex- 
periences, to  borrow  the  word  of  that  religious  party,  reflected  back 
upon  us.  On  the  other  hand,  with  that  vast  proportion  of  man- 
kind who  have>'in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  felt  wad  returned  the 
maternal  affection,  those  exquisite  lines  '  on  his  Inothet's  picture ' 
find  their  way  at  once  to  the  depths  of  the  heart — they  strike  on 
a  common  chord  which  vibrates  through  almost  all  the  race.  In 
this  case  all  the  smaller  circumstances  individualise  the  incident, 
but  the  emotion,  to  which  it  appeals,  is  a  part  of  our  general 
nature — they  are  the  fine  and  minute  touches  which  give  reality 
and  actual  existence  to  the  scene,  but  it  is  the  general  resemblance 
to  universal  nature  i;<^hich  arrests  and  enchains  our  attention.  This 
piece  is  so  familiar  to  all  admirers  of  poetry,  that  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  exemplifying  our  position  by  some  lines,  les»  known, 
and  differing  perhaps  from  Cowper's  a1^  being  n^ore  strictly  a 
family  portrait,  still  with  itufficient  relation  to  the  commoh  feeling 
to  render  them,  if  we  may  sa  speak,  common  property — to  find 
in  their  calm  but  deep  tohe  an  echo  from  the  general  human 
heart: — 

*  Ye  who  approach  her  threshold,  cast  aside 
*       *    '      The  world,  and  all  the  littleness  of  pride ;  Come 
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Come  not  to  pMs  an  hour»  and 'then  away. 

Back  to  tktt  giddy  follies  of  the  day ; 

With  reverent  step  and  heay*n-directed  eye. 

Clad  in  the  robes  of  meek  humility. 

As  to  a  temple's  hallowM  courts,  repair, 

And  come  the  lesson,  as  the  scene,  to  share. 

Gaze  on  the  niin'd  frame  and  pallid  cheek. 

Prophetic  symptoms,  that  too  plainly  speak ! 

Those  limbs  that  fail  her  as  she  falters  W ; 

Panffs,  that  from  nature  will  extort  a  sigh ; 

See  hn'  from  social  intercourse  removed. 

Forbid  to  catch  the  friendly  vbice  she  loved ; 

Then  mark  the  look  composed,  the  tranquil  air, 

Unfeign'd  contentment  still  enthroned  U^re. 

The  cheerful  beams,  that,  never  nuench'd,  adorn 

That  cheek,  and  gladden  those  who  thought  to  mourn ; 

Benignant  smiles  for  all  around  that  shine. 

Unbounded  love,  and  charity  divme ! 

This  is  religion — not  unreal  dreams, 

Enthusiast  raptures,  and  seraphic  gleams ; 

But  Faith's  calm  triumph — Reason's  steady  sway. 

Not  the  brief  lightning,  but  the  perfect  day. 


'  Her  have  I  seen  assaiUd  by  deepest  woe, 
O'erwhelming  desolation's  sudden  blow ; 
How  much  she  felt,  the  body's  ills  display ; 
From  that  dread  hour  began  the  slow  decay. 
Yet  she,  who  quiver'd  at  another's  pain. 
Her  own  with  stoic  firmness  could  sustain ; 
Stood  unsubdued — ^but  meekly  kiss'd  the  rod, 
And  took  with  patience  all  that  came  from  God; 
And  curb'd  her  grief,  when  sorrow's  cup  ran  o'er, 
Lest  those  who  saw  her  weep  should  weep  the  more. 

*  Her  have  I  seen  when  death  was  at  her  side, 
And  Hope  no  longer  to  our  prayers  replied, 
Nor  then  celestial  visions  blest  her  sight, 
Or  ancels  waiting  for  the  spirit's  flieht; 
Awe  she  confest — but  awe  devoid  of  fear, 
In  death,  as  life,  who  knew  her  Maker  near. 
Yet  she,  whose  claim  (if  any  may)  will  prove 
Sure  of  the  joys  that  crown  the  just  above. 
Humbly  prefcrr'd  no  title  of  her  own. 
And  on  redeeming  grace  reposed  alone. 
In  acts  of  prayer  life's  ebbing  moments  past, 
Or  acts  of  love,  benignant  to  the  last. 
Nor  one  forgot,  nor  fail'd  to  recommend 
Each  poor  dependant—name  each  valued  friend ; 

And, 
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And,  moflt  resign'd  to  swmthoan  til  but  given. 
Still  huniAn,  grieved  to  leave  us,  though  for  heaven. 

*  Nor  hen  alone  the  virtues  that  require 
Some  strdce  of  fate  to  rous^  their  latent  fire ; 
Great  for  an  hour,  heroic  for  a  scene, 
Inert  through  all  the  common  life  between ; 
But  such  as  each  diurnal  task  perform. 
Pleased  in  the  calm,  unshaken  by  the  storm. 
In  her  had  nature  bounteously  combined 
The  tend'rest  bosom  with  the  strongest  mind ; 
Sense  that  seem'd  instinct,  so  direct  it  caught 
The  just  conclusion,  oft  refused  to  thought ; 
Simplicity  of  heart,  that  never  knew 

What  meant  the  baubles  which  the  world  pursue : 

All  these,  by  not  a  taint  of  self  alloy*d. 

All  these  were  hers — for  others  all  employ'd. 

To  seek  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  pain. 

Teach  want  to  thrive,  and  gnef  to  smile  again ; 

To  guide  young  footsteps  to  the  right,  and  win 

The  old  in  error  from  the  ways  of  sm ; 

To  ease  the  burthens  of  the  human  race. 

Mend  ev'ry  heart,  and  gladden  ev'ry  &oe. 

She  lived  and  breathed — ^not  from  the  world  estranged, 

But  moved  amongst  it,  guileless  and  unchanged ; 

Still  loved  to  view  the  picture's  brighter  side ; — 

The  first  to  cherish,  and  the  last  to  chide. 

*  For  this  around  the  time-struck  ruin  wait 
Admiring  crowds,  the  lowly  and  the  great ; 
Thither  mr  this  the  young,  the  good,  repair. 
And  watch,  and  tend,  with  unremitted  care; 
For  this  the  orphans  of  the  village  bring 
Unbidden  gifts,  the  earliest  wreath  of  spring. 
Homage,  that  scarce  encircles  youth  or  power, 
In  court  of  king's,  or  beauty^s  vernal  bower. 
Thus  cheerM,  yet  thus  forbid  to  labour  more. 
Wanting  herself  the  aid  she  gave  before ; 
When  feeble  mortals  peevishly  complain. 
Regret  past  pleasures,  and  survive  in  vain ; 
She,  like  the  silver  lamp,  that,  night  and  day, 
Before  some  altar  sheds  its  hallowM  ray. 
Serenely  shines,  in  pure  effulgence  bright. 
With  pious  lustre,  and  attractive  light ; 
Dispels  the  black'ning  shades  that  gather  round. 
And  guides  tie  wanderer  to  the  sacked  grmmd.' 

Poems  by  Henry  Golly  Km^ii,  Esq.,  *ih  EdiL  1837. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.     The  volume  before  us  contains 

some  reminiscences  of  the  poet's  earliest  youth,  related  with  the 

amiable  garrulity  of  age.     The  chief  incident  is  a  visit  to  an  (rfd 
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man  of  ninety,  whom  Mt*.  Bowleg  fbimd  living  in  the  parish  of 
which  his  fatnef  had  been  the  clei^jmah— 

*  The  old  man's  solitary  cottage  hung  near  the  sitmthit  of  a  small 
green  croft.  It  was  a  beautifhl  morning  of  May.  The  blackbird  was 
heard,  in  the  distance ;  nearer,  the  wren  was  in  her  richest  song.  The 
murmuring  bee,  and  the  rilent  butterfly  were  abroad  in  the  Sunshine, 
circling  over  the  old  man's  seat.  The  sound  of  the  sea  was  faintly 
heard,  as  when,  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  a  child,  I  heard  It,  after  a 
long  journey,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  old  man,  with  a  few 
white  hairs  sprinkling  his  temples,  was  sitting  in  a  garden-chair,  oppo- 
site his  cottage.  One  butterfly,  which  was  wheeling  and  wavering  over 
his  chair,  almost  touched  his  bare  temples,  as  he  was  sitting,  without  his 
hat,  for  the  sake  of  the  morning  breeze,  which  just  moved,  at  times,  a 
slender  flake  of  his  white  and  shirting  hair.  He  took  scarcely  any 
notice  of  me,  when,  with  my  informant,  I  drew  near.' — pp.  vi.  vii. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  himself  known,  as  the  *  Master  Billy/  of 
the  old  man's  early  remembrance — 

*  The  old  man.  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  touch  my  face ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  traces  of  age,  and  my  own  gray  hairs,  he  seetned  still 
in  doubt,  and  then,  hfting  up  his  palsied  hand,  with  tears,  as  if  all  the 
glimmering  past  had,  like  a  sudden  butst  of  sunshine,  started  into  light 
and  life,  he  cried,  '^  Master  Billy  \ "  and  the  tears  fell  on  his  furrowed 
face.  On  a  subsequettt  visit  in  1834,  when  I  was  alone,— seeing,  I 
suppose,  a  resemblance  to  my  father  in  features^  which  resemblance 
more  visibly  assimilates  as  a  son  gtows  older, — ^with  both  hands  raised 
and  clasped,  he  faintly  exclaimed,  **  My  old  master !  my  dear  old 
master !  "  * — ^p.  ix. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Bowles,  this  good  specimen 
of  our  rural  unpauperited  poor  had  lived  with  another  master  as 
garden-labourer — 

'  thirty  years — always  the  earliest  at  his  work  On  Monday,  and  always 
the  first  in  his  pUce  on  Sunday,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  at  church. 
Thus  he  had  Jived  fifty  years,  with  two  masters,  till  the  death  of  both  : 
and  at  the  death  of  the  last,  in  recompense  for  his  fidelity,  honesty,  and 
sobriety,  Colonel  Rogers  left  him  by  will,  for  his  life,  the  picturesque 
cottage  and  garden  which  I  have  described.     There  he  has  lived,  since 
his  labours  upon  earth  were  concluded — tended  by  one  dutiful  daughter 
— and  there  he  yet  lives  at  the  time  1  am  writing  this.^ — p.  x. 
We  will  add  Mr.  Bowles's  sonnet  on  this  good  man— ^ 
*  Old  man,  I  saw  thee  in  thy  garden  chair. 
Sitting  in  silence,  'mid  the  shrubs  and  trees 
Of  thy  small  cottage-croft,  while  murm'ring  bees 
Wtat  by,  and  almost  touch'd  thy  temples  bare. 
Edged  with  a  few  flakes  of  the  whitest  hair ; 
And  soothed  by  the  faint  hum  of  ebbing  seas, 
And  song  of  birds,  and  breath  of  the  young  breeze. 
Thus  didst  thou  sit,  feeling  the  summer  air 

Blow 
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Blow  gently, — ^with  a  sad  rtill  decadence. 

Sinking  to  earth  in  hope,  but  all  alone  i — 
Oh  I  hast  thou  wept  to  feel  the  lonely  «en*e 

Of  earthly  loss,  musing  on  voices  gone? 
Hush  the  vain^urmur,  that,  without  offence, 
Thy  head  may  rest  in  peace  beneath  the  church-yard  stone.' 

— pp.  X.  xi. 

Mr.  fiowles  has  recorded  his  removal  to  this  new  hom^^  which 
took  place  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  almost  when  he  was 
an  infant,  and  the  anecdotes  he  tells  of  his  adventures  are  certainly 
very  infantine.  We  will  allow  him,  however,  to  describe  it  in  his 
verse,  for  his  poetry  is  always  best  when  it  dwells  on  externc^ 
nature  and  on  himself.  He  is  Apt  to  touch  other  liuman  beings, 
when  he  introduces  them  into  verse,  with  too  much  of  the  gentle- 
;ness  of  his  own  nature,  which  softens  away  the  features ,  of  indi- 
vidual character,  and  altogether  weakens  the  general  expression— ;- 

*  I  was  a  child  when  first  I  heard  the  sound 
Of  the  great  sea ! — 'Twas  night  and  journeying  fiW| 

.  We  were  belated  on  oiu:  road,  mid  scenes, 
New  and  unknown — a  mother  and  her  child, 
Now  first  in  this  wide  world  a  wanderer. 
My  father  came,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
That  crowns  the  high  hill  crest  above  the  sea ;  ' 

When,  as  the  wheels  went  slow,  and  the  still  wind 
Seem'd  listeninff,  a  low  murmur  met  Che  ear, 
Not  of  the  winds — ^my  mother  softly  said, 
"  Listen !  it  ife  the  sea."    With  breathless  awe 
I  heard  the  tfound,  and  closer  press'd  her  hand. 

*  Much  of  the  sea,  in  infant  wonderment, 
I  oft  had  heard,  and  of  the  shipwrecked  man. 
Who  sees,  on  some  lone  isle,  day  after  day. 
The  sun  sink  o'er  the  solitude  of  waves. 
Like  Crusoe;  and  the  tears  would  start  afresh, 
Whene'er  my  mother  kiss'd  my  cheek,  and  tolct 
The  story  of  that  desolate  wild  man, 
And  how  the  speaking  bird,  when  he  return 'd 
After  long  absence  to  his  cave  forlorn. 
Said,  as  in  tones  of  human  sympathy, 
"  Poor  Robin  Crusoe! " — ^Thoughts  like  these  lirose 
When  first  I  heard,  at  night,  the  distant  sound. 
Great  Ocean,  of  "  ^y  everlasting  voice !  '* 
Where  the  -white  parsonage  amid  the  trees 
Peep'd  out*— that  night  I  restless  pass'd — "  The  sea !  " 
Fill'd  all  my  thoughts ;  and  when  slow  morning  came, 
And  the  first  sun-beam  streak'd  the- window  paae, 
I  rose  unnoticed,  and  with  stealthy  pace — 
StraggUng  along  the  village  green — explored 

Alone, 
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Aloney  my  fearful  but  adventurous  way; 

When  having  turn'd  the  hedge  row,  I  bdield, 

For  the  first  time,  thy  glorious  element. 

Old  Ocean,  glittering  to  the  beams  of  mom. 

Stretching  &r  off,  and  westward,  without  bound. 

Amid  thy  sole  dominion  rocking  loud ! 

Shivering  I  stood,  and  tearful ;  and  even  now — 

When  gathering  years  have  mark'd  my  look — even  new 

I  feel  the  deep  impression  of  that  hour. 

As  but  of  yesterday.' 
The  above  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bowles's  poem  of  Banwell 
Hill>  which,  besides  these  pleasing  lines,  contains  some  excellent 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of  our  rural  population ;  with  some- 
thing too  much  of  the  evils  of  §reology,  manufactures,  the  old 
poor-law,  political  economy,  and  Calvinism.  Mr.  Bowles  writes 
on  these  subjects  rather  too  much  from  his  impulses ;  and  he  is  too 
good  a  man,  and  of  a  disposition  too  kindly,  to  be  a  very  powerful 
satirist.  He  is  better  on  the  many  objects  of  his  love,  than  on 
the  few  of  his  aversion — though  his  personal  experience  of  the 
evil  of  itinerant  ranting  will  have  weight  with  all  sober  and  can- 
did minds.  Let  us,  however,  revert  to  Mr.  Bowles  himself — we 
shall  not  of  course  presume  to  lift  the  veil  which  he  has  par- 
tially withdrawn,  from  the  hopes,  and  sorrows,  and  disappoint- 
ments of  his  early  life,  but  we  shall  select  some  of  the  sonnets, 
inserted  in  the  present  volume,  which  dwell  on  these  circum- 
stances, leaving  them  to  tell  their  own  story — and  looking  rather 
to  the  grace  of  expression  and  the  melody  of  versification  than  to 
the  inward  meaning  of  these  significant  strains : 

Landing  at  Tynemouth^  Northumberland^  after  a  tempestuous  voyage 
from  Southampton, 

*  As  slow  I  climb  the  cliff's  ascending  side, 

Much  musing  on  the  tract  of  terror  past. 

When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast — 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 

That  laves  the  pebbled  shore :  and  now  the  beam 
Of  ev'ning  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement 
Of  yon  forsaken  tow'r  that  Time  has  rent : — 

The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  transient  gleam 

Is  touch'd,  and  hush'd  is  all  the  billowy  deep, 
O'er-spent :  oh !  when,  on  wakeful  memory's  breast 
Shall  stillness  steal,  like  this,  and  kindred  rest  ? 

Then  some  sweet  harmonies  might  soothe  her  sleq>. 

Harmonies,  on  the  wandering  minstrel's  lyre» 

Like  airs  of  parting  day,  that,  as  they  breathe,  expire** 

*  0  Time !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 

Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and' slowly  thenc^ — 
Soothing  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense — 
Stealest  the  long-forgotten  pang  away ;  Thee, 
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Thee,  would  I  call  my  only  hope  at  last. 

And  think — when  thou  hadst  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flow'd  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, — 

I  might  look  bade  on  youthful  sufPrings  past, 

To  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile ; 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunb^un  of  the  transient  show'r, 

Forgebfiil,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : — 

But  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure. 

Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! ' 

*  Ostend,     On  hearing  the  Bells  at  Sea. 

*  How  aweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal ! 

As  when,  at  opening  dawn,  the  frugrant  breeze 

Touches  the  tremUing  sense  of  pale  disease, 
So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  fed ! 
And  hark !  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall. 

And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide. 

They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide  ! 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 
Of  happy  hours  departed,  and  those  years 

When  from  an  antique  tow'r  ere  life's  fair  prime 

The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wond'ring  childhood  into  tears ! 
But  seeming  now,  when  cdl  those  days  are  o'er. 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  hiard,  and  heard  no  more.' 

*  At  Ostend,  Landing. 

*  The  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar — 

From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white. 

The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  long  wave  comes  nppling  to  the  shore : 
Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies  : 

Yet,  'mid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved. 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved, 
Back  o'er  the  deep  I  turn  my  longing  eyes. 
And  chide  the  wayward  passions  that  rebel. 

Yet  boots  it  not  to  think  or  to  complain. 

Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main  : 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu ! — -the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day    ■ 
To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  Uie  heart  away.' 

'On  the  Rhine. 

*  'Twas  mom,  and  beautiful  the  mountain's  brow, — 

Hung  with  the  clusters  of  the  bending  vine — 

Shone  in  the  early  light,  when  on  th^  Rhine 
We  sail'd,  and  heard  the  waters  round  the  prow 
In  murmurs  parting; — varying  as  we  go. 

Rocks  after  rocks  come  forward  and  retire, 

As  some  grey  convent-wall,  or  sunlit  spire 
Starts  up,  along  the'banks,  unfolding  slow.  Here, 
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Here,  castles,  like  .die  prisQiis  of  dtspeiiv 
Frown  aa  w^  pass  I — There,  on  the  vineyanl^  aide, 
Tha  bunting  sttnsbme  pquia  its  atipeaming  tidb  ; 

While  Grief,  forgetful  amKl  aeanes  so  fair, 

Counts  not  the  houia  of  a  long  aummer's  day. 

Nor  heeds  how  &8t  the  proi^ct  winda  a>way»' 

^  Evening — Crossing  the  Seheidt^  cU  Jnhverp. 

*  Evening,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend,  • 

Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still. 

The  battlement,  the  tower,  the  farthest  hill 
And  wood — I  think  of  those  who  have  no  friend, 
Who  now,  perhaps,  by  mels^ncholy  Ipd, 

From  the  brofid  blaze  of  day,  where  pl^aagxe  flaunts 

Retiring,  waoder  tp  the  ring-dove's  haunts 
Unseen ; — and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 
Hang  lovely,  oft  to  musing  Fancy's  eye 

Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  Uie  tiretj  mind 

Might  rest,  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind. 
Nor  hear  the  hoi^ly  moans  of  misery ! 
Alas !  for  man,  that  hope's  fair  views  the  while^ 
Should  smile  like  these,  and  perish  as  they  smile  1' 

'  On  acciderUally  meeting  a  Lady  noio  no  more. 

*  When  last  we  parted,  thou  wert  young  and  fair—* 

How  beautiful  let  fond  rememDranoe  say ! 

Alas !  since  then  old  Time  has  stol'n  away 
Nigh  forty  years,  leaving  my  temples  bare : — 
So  hath  it  perish'd  like  a  thing  of  air. 

The  dream  of  love  and  youth : — We  now  are  grey ; 

Yet  still  rememb'ring  youth's  enchanted  way, 
Though  time  has  changed  my  look,  and  blanch'd  my  hair. 
Though  I  remember  one  sad  hour  with  pain. 

And  never  thought— long  as  I  yet  might  live— 

And  parted  long — to  hear  that  voice  again — 
I  can  a  sad,  but  cordial  greeting,  give, 
And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  prayer, 

liAnV,  AS  WflKN  I  LOVEn  THEE  YOUNG  ANn  FAIR  T— pp.  21-38. 

These  all  relate  to  Mr.  Bowles's  first  Fytte.  We  pasjs  on  to 
what  he  calls  '  another  occasion.'  What  mysterious^  but  appa- 
rently indifferent  words,  we  select/ in  age,  for  incidents  which  in 
youth  absorbed  our  whole  being ! 

^  November,  1198. 
'  There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind. 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  iart  gone, 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough-slope  reclined 

Rock, 
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Rock,  and  at  time*  aoaMertlMirHxenct  tear. 

If  ia  Buch/  shades,  beoaath  theit  murmuKHig» 

7hou  laU  baat  pass'd  the  hajppiei  hgi^^  of  apidns. 
With  saduesB  thou  wilt  marl^  t^  fiEMding  year; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  9uch  sweets  at  morn 

Or  evening,  thou  hast  shared,  far  off  shall  stray, 

6,  spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  May ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  comings  aad  fotlom. 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray, 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone  far  far  away.^ 

*  May,  1194. 

*  How  shall  I  meet  thee,  Summer,  wont  to  fill 

My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  the  coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  polars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend. 
Thinking  their  May- tide  fragrance  would  delight. 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  poor  friend. 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoots,  and  cheer  the  sight ! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sadder  eyes. 

And  weep  the  more  for  one  wiio  in  the  cold  earth  lies !' 

^pp.  Q3— 85, 

We  are  inclined  to  add  one  more  of  a  later  period — 

*  On  hearing  the  Messiah  performed  in  Gloucester  Cathedrai, 
Sept.  18,  1835. 

*  Oh,  stay,  harmonioua  and  sweet  sounds,  that  die 

In  the  long  vaultings  of  this  aneient  fane,  ' 

Stay  !  for  I  may  not  hear  on  earth  again 
Those  pious  airs — that  glorious  harmony, 
Lifting  the  soultto  brighter  orbs  on  high. 

Worlds  without  sin  or  sorrow  ! ^Ah,  tke^tMin 

Has  died — e'en  the  last  sounds  that  lingeringly 

Hung  on  the  roof  ere  they  expired ! And  I' — 

Stand  in  the  world  of  strife,  amidst  a  throng, 
A  throng  that  recks  not  ar  of  death,  or  sin ! 
Oh  jarring  scenes!  to  cease,  indeed,  ere  l^ng; 
The  worm  hears  not  the  discord  and  the  din. 
^  But  he  whose  heart  thrills  to  this  angel  song 

Feels  the  pure  joy  of  heav'n  on  earth  begin/— p.  97^ 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Bowles's  ifelicity.  in  local  d^^fisipiion, 
we  will  quote  t)ie  Uoefj  ^hich  §is&xk  to  bs  bii  own  eap^^ial  fa- 
vourites ; 
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vonrites;  and  which  iHttstmte  in  a  very  vivid  nmmi^T  bnr-obfter- 
vations  as  to  the  difierence  of  sncb  descriptions;  when  wrought  up, 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  imagination,  to  an  ideal  rieminiscence, 
yet  witliout  any  departure  from  its  fidelity,  and  that  which  is 
forced  out  fresh  and  immediate  from  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
with  which  it  has  blended  in  the  poet's  mind : —   .      .     , 

•  Brockiey^Coombe. 

*  Gnarled  oaks, 
Dark,  or  with  fits  of  desultory  Hght, 
Flunlg  tkrovgh  the  hraikches,  there^  o'erhane  the  road 
Where^  under  boughs  rcMnsntic*  Brodc)ey-Coond»e 
Allures  the  pausing,  passeumx  to  wixyi^        .  -    «  a  . 

Stq>  by  step  up  its  sylvan  faollow»  ^low^   ; 
Till  the  proud  summit  gainM,  how  gloriously 
The  wide  scene  lies  in  light — ^how  gloriously, 
Sun,  shadows,  and  blue  mountains  far  away. 
Woods,  meadows,  and  the  mighty  Severn — blend  ; 
While  the  gtey  heron  up^shoots,  and  screams  for  joy ! 
Her€f  the  dark  yew  starts  from  the  limestone  rock 
Into  faint  sunsmne, — therCj  the  ivy  hangs 
From  the  old  oidc,  whose  upper  branches,  bare^ 
Seem  as  admonishing  the  nether  woods 
Of  Time's  swift  itight,*— while  birds  beneadi,  unseen, 
(Save  thro'  the  gloom  a  blackbird's  yellow  IsiU,)      '  ' 
The  thrush,,  the  blackbird,  and,  at  intervals,  ' 

And  heard  far  off,  the  cuckoo's  hoUow  note, 
Make  such  a  concert,  that,  with  ears  erect, 
The  squirrel  seems  to  hark,  and  then  to  dance, 
With  conscious  tail  aloft,  and  twinkUng  fbet^ 
Nimbler,  from  bcugli  to  boua^  -^  .' 

'Look!  ere  we  climb 
The  slow  ascent,  beneath  the  branching  oaks 
One  peeping;  cot  sends  up^  from  out  the  trees, 
Its  early  wreath  of  slow-ascending  smoke.      •  i 
And  who  lives  in  that  fiar-secluded  cot  ? 
Old  Dinah :  she  was  once  a  serving  maid. 
In  neat  attire,  and  smiling  as  a  flower, . 
The  modest  primrose  of  the  forest-brake, 
And  happy  as  a  bird,  that  sings  all  day 
In  the  green  lane ;  now  aged  and  alone, 
She  wanders  forth  to  gather  a  few  sticks^ 
At  mora  or  eve9  which  in  her.  hand  she. bears 
To  light  her  slender  fire*  when  the  long  nights  • 
Come  down ;  a  basket  hangs  on  her  loft  arm,  ' 

Her  right  hand  holds  a  staff,  not  to  support 
Her  tottering  steps,  for  she  is  still  upright. 
But  to  fence  off  Uie  barking  village  dogs ; 
And  so  sIm  wanders  Ani^  we  woods,  and^sings, 
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At  times,  a  broken  tune  of  happier  d»ys ; 

Still  gentle,  and  still  gently  welcoming 

The  enqmring  stranger,  to  her  woodland  home. 

Yet  there,  sometimes,  in  moping  dreaminess, 

She  sits  all  day,  while  phantom  forms  flit  by, 

Vanishing  only  when  the  sounding  bill 

Of  the  green  woodpecker  is  nearer  heard, 

Tapping  the  trunk  of  the  old  sycamore 

That  shades  her  southern  window,  when  the  bee 

Comes  murm'ring  forth  again.' — Preface^  pp.  21-23. 

If  our  readers  would  extend  their  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bowles^ 
as  a  more  imaginative  poet,  apd  as  identifying  himself  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  we  cannot  better  do  him  justice  than  by  quoting 
the  lines  inscribed  '  Abba  Thule,  Father  of  Lee-Boo :'  * — 

'  I  climb  the  highest  di^f :  I  hear  the  sound  . 
Of  dashing  waves;  I  gaze  intent  around : 
I  mark  the  grey  cope,  uid  the  hollowness 
Of  heaven,  and  the  great  sun,  that  comes  to  bless 
The  isles  again ;  but  my  long-straining  eye 
No  speck — no  shadow — can,  far  off,  descry. 
That  I  might  weep  tears  of  delight,  and  say, 
"  It  is  the  bark  that  bore  my  chUd  away  !'* 

*  Sun,  that  retumest  bright,  beneath  whose  eye 
The  worlds  unknown,  and  outstretched  watera,  he. 
Dost  thou  behold  him  now  ?    On  some  rude  shore, . 
Around  who^e  crags  the  cheerless  billows  roar, 
Watching  the  unwearied  surges  doth  he  stand. 
And  think  upon  his  father's  distant  land  ?         !  ' 

Or  has  his  heart  forgot,  so  far  away,  ' 

These  native  woods,  these  rocks,  and  torrents  grey. 

The  tall  bananas  whispering  to  the  breeze. 

The  shores,  the  sound  of  these  encircling  seas,  > 

Heard  from  his  infant  days,  and  the  pil^  heap 

Of  holy  stones,  where  his  forefathers  sleep  ? 

*  Ah,  me !  till  sunk  by  sorrow,  I  shall  dwell 
With  them  forgetful  in  the  narrow  cell ; 
Never  shall  time  from  my  fond  heart  efface 
His  image;  oft  his  shadow  I  shall  trace 
Upon  the  glimmering  waters,  when  on  high 

The  white  moon  wanders  through  the  cloudless  sky. 

Ofl  in  my  silent  cave  (when  to  its  fire 

From  the  night's  rushine  tempest  we  retire) 

I  shall  behold  his  form,  his  aspect  bland  ; 

I  shall  retrace  his  footsteps  in  the  sand ; 

And,  when  the  hoUow-sounding  surges  swell. 

Still  think  I  listen  to  his  echoing  shell. 

*  'SotHiirtvryoftbeNMrlslttMls.' 
VOU  LXi.  NO.  cxxii.  2  o  ^  .       *  Would 
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'  Would  I  had  pcruh'd  tstt  UmA  haplcM  day, 
When  the  tall  veasd^in  ita  trim  array 
First  rush'd  upon  the  sounding  surge,  and  bore 
My  age  8  comtort  from  the  sheltering  shore  I 
I  saw  it  spread  its  white  wings  to  the  wind — 
Too  soon  it  left  these  hUls  and  woods  behind — 
Gazing,  its  course  I  followed  till  mine  eye 
No  longer  could  its  distant  track  descry ; 
Till  on  the  Confines  of  the  billows  hoar 
Awhile  it  hung,  and  then  was  seen  no  more, 
And  only  the  blue  hollow  cope  I  spied. 
And  the  long  waste  of  waters  tossmg  wide. 

^  More  mournful  then  each  falling  surge  I  heard. 
Then  dropt  the  stagnant  tear  upon  my  beards 
Methought  the  wild  waves  said,  amidst  their  roar 
At  midnight,  "  Thou  shalt  see  thy  son  no  more  !*'  ' 

*  Now  thrice  twelve  moOns  thro*  the  mid  heavens  have  roll'd. 
And  many  a  dawn,  and  slow  night,  have  I  told ; 

And  still  as  every  weary  day  goes  by, 

A  knot  recording  on  my  line  I  tie ; 

But  never  more,  emerging  from  the  main, 

I  see  the  stranger's  bark  approach  again. 

Has  the  fell  storm  o'erwhelm*d  him  ?    Has  its  sweep 

Buried  die  bounding  vessel  in  the  deep  ? 

Is  he  cast  Ueeding  on  some  desert  plain  ? 

Upon  his  father  did  he  call  in  vain  ? 

Have  pitiless  and  bloody  tribes  defiled 

The  cold  limbs  of  my  brave,  my  beauteous  diild  ? 

*  Oh !  I  shall  never,  never  hear  his  voice ; 
The  spring-time  shall  return,  the  isles  rejoice ; 
But  faint  and  weary  I  shall  meet  the  mom, 
And  'mid  the  cheering  sunshine  droop  forlorn ! 

^  The  joyous  conch  sounds  in  the  high  wood  loud. 

O'er  all  the  beach  now  stream  the  bu^y  crowd ; 

Fresh  breezes  stir  the  waving  plantain  grove; 

The  fisher  carols  in  the  winding  cove; 

And  light  canoes  along  the  lucid  tide  * 

With  painted  shells  and  sparkling  paddles  glide,-* 

I  linger  on  the  desert  rock  alone, 

Heartless,  and  cry  for  thee,  my  Son,  my  Son.'— pp.  16-19. 
We  thus  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  Bowles,  wishing  that  the  decline 
of  his  now  advanced  years  may  be  as  gentle,  happy,  and  peaceful  as 
that  Christianity,  which  he  has  commended  throughout  by  his  life 
and  all  his  writings,  can  make  it.  Whatever  be  his  poetic  im- 
mortality, may  his  hopes  of  that  better  immortality  heighten  as 
he  advances  towards  it ! 


Aet. 
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Art.  VIII. — Hints  an  ScripturcU  Educatimi,  and  an  Tnstructian, 
by  Catechising ;  intended  fbr  the  use  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Parochial  Schools.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Scdop,  in  June,  1835.  By  Edward  Bather, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop.     London.     Bvo. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  ventured  upon  a  few  remarks  on 
•^^  Village  Preaching — ^we  will  now  follow  them  up  by  a  few  more 
on  Village  Schools  ;  in  neither  case  affecting  any  other  philosophy 
than  such  as  belongs  to  a  working-day  world.  With  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  national  schools  in  country  parishes  (and  to 
country  parishes  we  mean  to  limit  our  observations),  we  cannot 
witness  the  attempts  now  made  from  time  to  time,  and  especially 
in  the  proposed  bill  of  Lord  Brougham — (which  differs  from  his 
former  one  by  its  provisions  being  extended  from  towns  with  mu* 
nicipal  corporations^  to  the  whole  kingdom)— to  take  the  education 
of  the  rural  population  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  with  whom 
it  at  present  rests>  and  with  whom  it  is  natural  it  should  rest,  and 
to  lodge  it  elsewhere,  without  the  reflection  presenting  itself  very 
forcibly,  how  much  derangement,  both  fiscal,  moral,  and  religious, 
toould  ensue  from  such  a  transfer  ;  how  much  existing  machinery 
for  the  purposes  of  education^  actually  working  well,  every  year 
increasing  in  efficacy,  and  promising  eventually,  and  before  long, 
to  embrace  in  its  operation  the  whole  body  of  the  peasantry,  it  is 
proposed  to  disorganise  and  break  up.  We  shall  confine  our<*> 
selves  to  this  single  argument. 

Looking  at  the  parishes  ai^und  us,  frcHn  the  spot  where  we 
write-*(and  we  challenge  the  same  survey  elsewhere)— we  find 
them  almost  all  furnished  with  schools ;  Some  daily,  some  Sunday 
schools  only ;  the  latter,  however,  constantly  expanding  into  the 
other;  but  both  begun  and  continued  by  the  clergy.  We  see 
the  schoolrooms  sometimes  built  by  local  subscriptions  at  their 
suggestion,  and  to  which  they  are  themselves  chief  contributors ; 
sometimes  converted  out  of  tithe-barns,  or  other  superfluous  build- 
ings attached  to  the  parsonage,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  have 
an  absolute  control.  We  see  funds  provided  for  the  salary  of  the 
master  or  mistress,  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  necessaries, 
through  the  same  channel  \  with  or  without  the  aid  of  weekly  con- 
tributions from  the  children,  which,  if  any,  are  in  all  cases  so  small, 
as  to  be  only  enough  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  knowledge  by 
putting  it  at  a  price.  'We  see  clothing  clubs  very  frequently  grafted 
upon  these  schools,  the  bonus  still  raised  from  the  same  quarters 
as  before,  and  through  the  same  exertions ;  an  incidental,  but  still 
a  very  wholesome  adjtmel  to  iobolaslfe  education,  inculcating  prac^- 
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tical  lessons,  not  less  valuable  than  Mr.  M^derspins*,  of  order^ 
fru|:?ilily,  foresight,  and  self-depepdence.  We  see  the  clergy  in 
their  parish- rambles  dropping  in  iyx)n  these  schools  often  and 
unawares ;  worldng  them  kit  an  hour  themselves ;  animating  the 
system ;  keeping  teachers  and  scholars  wide  awake ;  exercising 
again,  through  their  wives  and  daughters  (at  least  as  much  alive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  as  themselves),  a  narrow  inspection 
into  the  works  and  ways  of  the  girls  that  resort  to  them ;  which, 
under  such  superintendence,  become  the  cunabula  of  diligent 
housewives,  the  future  mothers  of  the  hamlet.  We  see  the  clergy- 
man, the  cmtos  morum  of  the  parish,  by  means  of  these  schools^ 
put  In  a  condition  to  be  so  with  effect ;  enabled  to  discover  the 
character  and  conduct  of  every  family  in  it,  by  representatives 
which  faithfully  reflect  it  at  the  school ;  qualified  through  such 
information  for  applying  endless  correctives  in  the  right  place,  of 
a  minute  kind  perhaps,  but  by  their  aggregate  amount,  and  per- 
sonal propriety,  more  successful,  it  may  be,  for  the  reformation  of 
morals  than  all  the  sermons  he  deUvers ;  his  reproofs,  on  such 
occasions,  felt  to  fall  gracefully  by  the  parents,  and  well  received 
by  them,  because  evidently  prompted  by  the  interest  he  is  taking" 
in  their  own  flesh  and  blood;  and  having  weight  besides,  because 
founded,  as  they  would  themselves  confess,  in  accurate  knowledge 
of  facts.     We  see.  In  short,  in  a  school  in  a  country  parish,  on  its 

{>resent  construction,  a  sort  of  small  Exchange,  where  the  minister 
earns  all  that  is  going  on  which  requires  his  interference  within 
the  district  that  belongs  to  him,;  so  that  half  an  hour's  visit  to  the 
school  (drawing  its  tributaries,  as  it  does,  from  every  comer  of 
that  district)  acquaints  him  perhaps  with  particulars  that  put  him 
in  motion  for  the  week.  For  here  he  learns  who  are  sick,  who 
out  of  work,  who  leaving  the  parish,  who  coming  into  it,  with  a 
hundred  other  matters,  vrith  which  the  children  come  charged, 
too  trivial  to  name,  but  an  acquaintance  with  which  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  greatly  conduces  to  the  comfort,  order,  and  regula- 
rity of  his  people,  and  to  the  usefulness  of  his  office.  We  further 
see  this  same  functionaiy  acting  In  his  vocation  as  a  dispenser  of 
knowledge  in  the  parish,  whilst  he  appeals  to  the  farmer  for  his 
pecuniary  help  to  diffuse  it ;  bringing  before  him,  amongst  other 
and  higher  considerations,  the  bearing  of  education  upon  the 
security  of  his  projperty,  the  habits  of  his  labourers,  the  amount 
of  his  rates;  till,  yielding  partly  to  the  £>rce  of  the  argument,  and 
partly  to  kindly  feelings  for  the  advocate,  he  gives  his  guinea. 
We  see  much  humanity  imparted  by  these  homely  colloquies, 
these  clinical  lectures  on  the  advantages  of  learning — much  pre- 
judice removed — much  sympathy  fostered — andb^des  all  this, 
an  exchequer  fumishe^  for  a  war  against  ignorance,  without  tax,i 

warranty 
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warrant,  or  officer.  But,  above  all,  we  see  tte  clergjman  as  the 
accredited  teacher  of  religion  in  the  parish,  possessing,  in  these 
schools,  an  instnunent  for  the  dissemination  of  it  so  effective,  that 
withdraw  it  from  him,  and  you  rob  him  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand.  Indeed,  the  power  thus  given  him  has  scarcely  yet  made 
itself  fully  recognised,  or  received  its  complete  development. 

We  feel  that  we  shall  be  adding  strength  to  our  argument,  which 
mainly  lies  in  a  simple  exposition  of  the  system  it  is  proposed  to 
put  in  jeopardy,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  doing  our  present 
schools  a  service,  if  we  draw  our  reader's  attention  to  a  Charge  of 
Archdeacon  Bather's,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  our  paper. 
For  these  *  Hints  on  Scriptural  Education,  and  on  Instruction  by 
Catechisin*^,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendents  of  Pa- 
rochial Schools,'  are  calculated  beyond  anything  we  have  met 
with  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  even,  in  a  degree,  of 
the  clergy  themselves,  to  the  resources,  the  yet  unexhausted  re- 
sources, for  the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  which  these 
schools  present.  They  are  evidently  the  fruits  of  sagacious  ob- 
servation and  long  experience — ^they  are  comunicated  m  a  manner 
the  most  plain  and  unambitious,  yet  graphic  withal,  by  one  whose 
aim  is  not  to  spin  theories  or  split  hairs,  but  to  take  mankind  as 
they  are  and  amend  them — and  they  descend  to  a  minuteness  of 
direction,  which  those  only  will  appreciate  who  have  had  dealings 
with  their  fellows,  and  know  how  specific  instructions  must  be,  if 
they  are  to  be  useful. 

Although  preaching,  the  Archdeacon  argues,  is  very  much  im- 
proved in  its  character  of  late  years,  and  exhibits  far  more  entirely 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church,  than 
it  once  did,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  effects  upon  our  con- 
gregations  are  commensurate  with  this  improvement ;  whether  it 
prevails  for  good  to  the  extent  it  might.  Now  if  this  be  true,  it 
has  happened,  perhaps,  because  we  have  not  in  times  past  begun 
from  the  beginning  in  our  teaching ;  the  hearer  not  having  been 
a  fit  recipient  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  because  not  pre- 
viously prepared  in  a  school.  In  the  primitive  church  it  was 
otherwise.  There,  none  were  members  of  the  congregation  who 
had  not  once  been  catechumens.  To  this  natural  order  of  Chris- 
tian education  we  are  now  (if  we  are  not  cut  short)  reverting ; 
catechising  the  child,  that  is,  grounding  him  in  the  principles  of 
the  faith  by  viva  voce  conference  with  him,  in  order  that  the  man 
may  be  taught  to  edification.  But  whilst  we  are  thus  dealing 
with  him,  the  fault  is  our  own,  if  the  very  first  object  of  all  edu- 
cation is  not  answered,  even  as  our  economists  themselves  would 
admit — *  For,  if  they  say  that  something  more  is  desirable  for  the 
poor  than  mere  reading  and  writing  and  a  little  arithmetic,  so  say 

I  too,' 
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I  too/  cries  the  Archdeacon ;  ^  I  should  like  to  see  tbem  taught 
to  thinkJ*  And  accordingly  he  proceeds  to  point  out  how  this  pri- 
mary object  of  education  is  achieved,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  of 
all,  by  the  very  same  discipline  which  serves  to  make  them  pro- 
fitable hearers  for  the  Church ;  and  that,  whilst  your  aim  is  to 
train  up  in  them  sound  Christians^  you  are  incidentally  form- 
ing them  into  thinking  men.  The  cateohist,  then^  who  will  sel- 
dom be  any  other  in  a  country  parish  than  the  minister  himself, 
having  fixed  upon  his  subject,  which  will  seldom  be  taken  bom 
any  other. book  than  the  Bible — ^that  being  of  all  books  the  one 
which  is  found  on  trial  to  interest  children  most,  and  therefore 
to  be  the  fittest  to  quicken  them  to  mental  exertion — '  first  instructg 
his  pupils  by  questioning  the  meaning  into  them,  and  then  $1-' 
amines  them  by  questioning  it  out  of  them.*  The  former  part  of 
this  task  he  does  by  putting  what  the  lawyers  call  leading  ques- 
tions, that  is,  questions  which  instil  a  meaning,  to  be  extracted  by 
and  by ;  and  if  the  answers  prove  such  as  require  to  be  corrected, 
which  they  will  often  be,  still  the  children  are  brought  to  make 
the  correction  themselves,  which  is  done  by  means  of  further 
questioning,  after  the  same  fashion  as  before ;  till  at  length  they 
find  themselves  surprised  into  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  pro* 

Eosed  to  them,  and  apparently  by  efibrts  of  their  own ;  the  process 
eeping  them  on  the  alert,  and  the  result  flattering  their  sagacitj. 
We  shall  be  excused,,  we  are  sure,  if  we  follow  Mr.  Bather 
into  an  example,  fractional  as  it  may  seem;  for  the  more 
thorough  the  insight  afforded  of  the  faculties  of  our  schools,  con- 
structed as  they  are,  the  more  will  people  be  induced  to  pause 
before  they  give  their  voice  for  their  extinction.  The  sight  even 
of  a  fly  through  a  microscope  would  often  stay  the  hand  that  was 
raised  to  crush  it,  by  unfolding  beauties  overlooked.  Our  ex* 
ample  is  the  parable  of  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee:  the 
catechist  begins  by  taking  the  passage  to  pieces,  making  the  child 
in  fact  construe  it,  so  as  to  g^ve  pi-oof  that  he  has  not  been 
merely  talking  in  his  sleep :— what  was  done — who  did  it — ^what 
was  said^ — who  said  it.  Then  comes  a  hard  word,  a  Publican — ^ 
he  asks — ^what  is  be  ?  The  child  cannot  tell,  or  tells  him  wrong* 
It  is  very  easy  for  the  questioner  to  set  him  right ;  but  why  do  this 
when  it  is  much  better  and  very  possible  to  make  him  set  himself 
right?  He  will  remember,  if  he  is  put  upon  it,  Uiat  there  were 
twelve  Apostles ;  that  one  of  them  was  a  Publican ;  that  bis  name 
was  Matthew,  He  can  tell  where  Matthew  was  sitting,  and  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  was  called.  He  thus  works  his  own  way 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Publican ;  and  besides,  learns  to 
bring  passages  of  Scripture  which  he  has  read,  together ;  thus  gets 
at  a  good  principle  oif  interpretation;  and,  above  all^  holds  hU 
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thftt  whidi  he  has  in  tUs  mttiner  made  his  own.  *  But  the  two 
men  went  up  into  the  Temple  to  pray*'  This  reminds  the  cate<» 
cbiat  to  give  the  ehild  some  sbnple  notion  of  prayer.  He  may 
make  a  speech  to  this  efiect,  but  it  will  be  to  little  purpose^  and 
there  is  no  need  of  it.  In  answer  to  his  question  the  child  can 
inform  him  what  it  was  they  went  into  the  Temple  professedly  to 
do :  a  beggar  in  ihe  street  would  furnish  him  with  an  illustratioa 
of  this;  for  he  would  teach  the  diild  to  quote  a  teoEt  where 
praying  is  esqpounded  by  *  oiking.^  Then>  when  the  child  has 
told  him  whose  house  the  Temple  was,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
tell  him  further  who  was  to  be  addressed  in  it  And,  looking  to 
what  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee  severally  said,  he  will  be  led 
to  state  that  the  one  asked  for  mercy,  the  other  asked  for  nothing ; 
consequently,  that  the  one  did  actually  pray,  whilst  the  other 
forgot  his  errand.  We  need  not  pursue  the  example  further ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  this  method  will  do  more  for  a  child  than  the 
plainest  sermon  whilst  he  is  a  child,  and  when  he  becomes  a  man 
he  will  put  away  childish  things.  Now,  doubtless,  had  the  cateohist 
turned  lecturer,  and  his  interrogations  been  orations,  he  would  have 
deUoered  in  the  same  space  ten  times  the  doctrine  which  the  other 
has  exiraeted  ;  '  but  what  of  that  T  says  Mr.  Bather,  in  a  passage 
which  may  remind  us  of  Mr.  Hunts  diverting  picture  of  the 
Sunday  School  Boy — '  the  listlessness  of  his  youtiif  ul  auditmy,  the 
vacant  looks  of  some,  and  the  impatient  gazings  of  the  rest  in  all 
directions,  let  you  know  infallibly  that  their  minds  have  never 
been  occupied  at  all ;  perspicuous  the  speech  may  have  been,  but 
'*  like  water  that  runneth  apace,'*  it  has  passed  away  from  them  as 
it  flowed,  and  whether  the  matter  discussed  related  to  Peter,  or 
James,  or  John,  or  the  facts  were  done  at  Jericho  or  Jerusalem^ 
or  the  scope  of  the  argument  was  to  teach  men  to  pray,  or  to  give 
alms,  to  repent,  or  to  believe  the  Gospel,  they  know  not.  The 
jiermon  was  blameless,  but  there  was  no  constraint  upon  them  to 
give  their  thoughts  to  it/ 

Having  thus  questioned  the  meaning  into  them,  for  which  the 
school  for  obvious  reasons  is  the  fittest  scene — and  which  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  opportunity  for  doing,'  but  such  as  a 
school  affords—- the  Archdeaccm  next  proposes  to  question  the 
meaning  out  of  them,  which  mdy  be  done  not  there  only,  but  in 
the  Church,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  in  accordance  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  fifty-^ninth  canon,  and  the  rubric  at  the  end 
of  the  catechism.  Here  the  minister,  who  is  bound  up,  it  will  be 
perceived,  with  these  sdiools  from  first  to  last,  gives  the  children 
an  occasion  of  producing  their  knowledge ;  he  extracts  it  from 
them  piece  by  piece,  and  with  an  eye  in  the  process  to  the  edifi- 
oation  of  the  bystanders^  thus  he  reaches  the  ignorant  aduH 
i  i  through 
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tbroogb  the.  betler-^informed  child ;  awakes  a  fresh  interest  in  that 
q^aiTteTifor  to  hear  others  questioned  is  the  next  tiling  to  being- 
questioned  oneself;  the  listener  will  have  the  curiosity  to  catch 
the  child's,  reply ;  a  thought  can  scarcely  fail  to  cross  him,  bow  he 
would  reply  himselfy  or  whether  he  could  reply  at  all :  he  will  be 
glad  to  get  information  without  the  risk  of  exposing  his  present 
igncN»aoe»  aoid*  when  the  information  is  watched  and  waited  for, 
itiBTetained/'  Parentsy  too>  will  be  amongst  the  lookers-on,  and; 
besides  gaining  knowledge  themselves,  will  learn  to  set  a  value  oit 
the  school  which  they  discover  to  be  a  fountain  of  it,  and  thus 
co-operate  ihe  more  cheerfully  with  the  minister;    pastor  anU 
people  are  embarked  in  a  common  cause ;  fervei  opus,  the  work 
thrives;  and  contributions,  if  wanted,  come  in  freely-     Thus  is 
the  congregation  brought  up  every  way  to  the  markof  an  intelli- 
gent audience ;  partly  through  knowledge  imparted  to  those  not 
of  Ibe.  school>  by  means  of  the  public  oatechisiiig  of  tbe  chikken, 
and  partly  through  the  diiMren  themselves;  as  ^ey  socodSBively 
leave  their  benches,  and  take  their  place  ia  the  pews^  leavening 
the  whole : — 

*  And  now*  as  wise  master  build^«,  you  have  laid-lte  one  sound 
foundation,  and  as  you.  list,  you  may  Imild  thereon.  You  may  reason 
with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  for  they  know  the  Scriptures*  and  me 
capable  of  hearing  reason.  You  may  quote  tb6  Scripturea^  use  Scripture 
terms,  illustrate  at  your  pleasure  by  Scripture  si^itudes  and  Scripture 
history;  and  they  will  not  wonder  with  the  utterly  ignorfmt,  to  whom 
he  that  speaketh  is  a  barl)arian ;  nor  cry  out  with  the  self-conceited^ 
"  What  will  these  babblers  say  ?"  Nor  will  they  be  in  the  condition  of 
Iho^e  who,  becalise  general  heads  have  never  been  explicated  to  them, 
estimate  a  sermon  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  phrases  of  a  party, 
which  phrases  they  ihemsdves  cannot  render  into  other  language,  and 
therefore  can  never  have  obtahied  any  defmhe  instruction  from  them. 
Your  hearers,  on  the  eontraryi  will  admit  your  authorities  and  ytmt 
vouchers.^  They  will  be  familiar  with  the  faets  wMoh  you  adduce. 
Words  will  stana  for  something  in  their  minds,  and  Seriptnral  allusions 
be  recognised  and  understood;  and  with  hope  you  may  advance  to  afii^- 
cation  and  exhortation,  having  so  thoroughly  made  good  your  groiino»' 

In  this  mann^  will  the  minds  of  the  poor  have  been  ezenrised 
so  effectually,  that  they,  will  be  in  a  condition  to  ^apfde  with  any«- 
thing  they  are  ever  likely  to  have  to  deal  with ;  for  they  will  be 
possessed  of  a  power  which  they  can  apply  to  any  neoesaitiea  or 
opportunities  of  agoy  kind ;  and  though  that  power  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  called  forth  by  secular  training,  it  jnay  be  made 
available  for  secular  objects,  provided  they  are  bonest,  lo  which 
only.it  would  lend  itself.  But  this  is  not  all— for  so  loi:^  as  tha 
alliance  is  preserved  between  the  schools  and  the  cburdi»  the  oslf 
lateral  benefits  which  flow  from  them  are  as  mai^  and  conmdmth 
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as  the  direct  ones.  If  tlie  congregation' is  (Ihns  appftroxiaaled  to 
the  preacher,  so  is  he  to  the  oongr^egation.  The  system  im|myres 
Ix^;  for  he  mi  his  part 

*  Win  find,*  says  the  Archdeacon,  *  tqpon  trial,  Aat  there  is  no  better 
wflty  of  analysiag  and  studying  a  portkm  of  Scripture  of  a  head  of 
doetapioe^  in  order  to  discourse  upon  it,  than  br  hi«akiiig  it  iip,  if  I  tnay 
so  express  myself,  in  the  manner  retpiked  for  the  purpose  of  instiiliiig  it» 
by  little  .and  JitUe,  into  the  we^k  and  uninformed*  Be  wiU  master  ^ 
ipatte^in.thlsvray  for  himself — many  useful  lights  will  come  in  upoK 
his  own.  mind  in  the  process — he  will  see  how  truth  may  be  bes^  nub" 
mitted  to  his  liearers,  and  what  they  want  to  make  it  plain  to  them* 
When  the  school-questioning  is  over,  he  will  have  collected  so  many 
materials,  and  made  so  many  experiments  on  the  best  method  of 
arranging  them,  and  so  have  possessed  both  his  mind  and  his  feelings 
with  the  subject,that  he  will  be  just  in  a  condition  to  write  upon  it  funy 
and  clearly  and  impressirely ;  and  he  will  be  full,  moreover,  of  matter 
and  goiDd  thooghts,  whick  he  may  carry  with  him  from  house  to  house, 
in  his  private  visidnga  of  his  flodc,  to  great  advantage** 

And  if>  in  point  of  fitct,  village  sermons  of  late  years  have  be- 
come  better  adapted  to  the  endi  they  were  ever  meant  fdr — if,  as 
Baxter  expresses  it  after  his  own  fasfaioD^  the  village  preacher 
knows  now,  better  than  he  did  some  time  ago,  '  hovr  to  get 
within  meriy*  *  how  to  screw  the  truth  into  their  minds/ whicli  we 
beliere  to  be  the  cAse, — the  improvement  has  arisen,  we  are  con- 
vinced, very  principally  from  the  operation  of  our  charity-schools, 
which  have  brought  pastor  and  people  into  nearer  contact,  dis- 
dosed  to  the  former  the  true  approaches  to  their  understand- 
ings and  hearts,  and  taught  him  how  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  manner. 

Such  are  our  village-sdiools,  and  such  and  so  varioas  their 
uses,  whilsiihey  ore  in  &e  hands  ^  ike  clergy ;  and  thongh  Cer- 
tainly religions  knowlsc^,  as  it  is  perceived,  is  the  cbidF'  thing 
looked  to  in  them,  yet  it  is  not  to  the  exclurion  of  other  know- 
ledge ;  only  care  is  taktn  that  the  latter  shall  not  occupy  an  undue 
proportion  of  that  time  fdr  leanung  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  must  be  necessarily  short;  that '  the schocd- 
master  shall  not  be  allovred  to  seek  his  own  credit  by  having  a 
variety  of  snch  things  to  exhibit  in  his  pupils  as  worldly  parents 
are  apt  to  over-estimate ;'  and  that  the  boy  or  girl  shall  not  be 
dismissed  from  the  school,  to  play  their  parts  in  life,  vrithout  a 
stock  of  motives,  safeguards,' consolations,  hopes,  to  influence 
tbem,  other  than  could  result  front  any  acquaintance  they  might 
be  made  to  have  with  elements  of  science,  or  compendiums  of 
political  economy.  For  passions  are  to  be  provided  against,  that 
'  will  crack  ten  thousand  curbs  of  more  strong  link  asunder,*  than 
the  70nQirembrance  of  a  lecture  on  the  physical' ill  effects  of  ardent 
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iifimtM  of  vdoptHoiis  ^fic&m  will  mipply^  and  tervantS)  and  kus- 
JMUids  and  wives,  are  not  made  good  ones  of  ibeir  kind^  bj  a  amat- 
taring  of  history^  or  chemistry,  or  mechanics ;  and  the  burdens  of 
life,  and  especially  of  a  poor  man*s  life,  are  not  effectually  relieved 
by  arithmetic ;  and  when  men  lie  them  down  on  the  bed  of  sicknesa 
or  death,  and  feel  themselves  immortal,  they  do  not  take  oourag:e 
and  ocmfidence  from  the  thought,  how  mudi  they  have  known  of 
things  below  the  moon ; — surely  that  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion which  has  an  eye  to  these  matters,  nay,  which  makes  a 
preparation  for  them  its  first  and  foremost  object,  is  not  verj  far 
wrong ! 

Meanwhile  the  positive  success  of  the  system  we  have  been 
thus  very  imperfectly  developing  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  last  Report  of  the  Education  Society,  that  no  fewer 
than  993,864  children  in  England  and  Wales  are  in  one  shape  or 
other  at  this  moment  reaping  the  benefit  of  our  schools;  and  argu- 
ment of  their  still  greater  prospective  success  is  to  be  fo«nd  in 
another  fact  published  in  the  same  document,  that  the  applica- 
tions for  grants  in  aid  pf  local  subscriptions  have  increased  in  the 
last  three  years  in  the  proportion  of  .63,  ld^«  930 ;  so  that^  if  the 
'  friends  of  education*  can  be  restrained  from  lending  it  their  help 
for  a  few  years  more>  the  whole  population  of  our  viural  districts 
will,  as  we  have  said,  be  absorbed  by  these  schools,  and  not  a 
commissioner  be  paid  for  it    Already 

^  Their  understanding 
Bepxm  to  swell,  and  the  appvoachiag  tide 
WUl  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shore 
That  now  lies  foul  and  muddy.' 

•  True  it  is  that  under  this  system  the  peasantry  will  be  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  which  is  the  grava^- 
men  of  the  whdie  matter ;  for  the  very  name  of  incumboit  or 
churchwarden  does  not  onoe  occur  in  the  length  or  breadth  of 
Lord  Brougham's  bill ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  have  in 
general  no  misgivings  whatever  upon  this  subject — are  perfectly 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  schools  as  they 
are,  and  think  the  damage  done  to  their  children  by  their  learn- 
ing the  catechism  and  going  to  diurch  inconsiderable.  And  this 
being  the  case,  we  do  maintain  that  our  legislatcnrs  might  be  better 
employed  than  in  sowing  these  scruples  atnongst  them,  which  do 
not  spring  of  themselves;  leading  poor  and  ignorant  peojde  lo 
imagine  that  religion  is  rather  to  be  shown  by  entertaining  pe« 
dantic  niceties  in  a  confession,  than  by  keeping  the  command^ 
inenta;  and  fly-blowing  the  country  with  schismatioal  notieniy 
instead  of  seasoning  it  with  salt  Alas  1  to  one  who  really  knosrs 
wh$t  this  people  are  made  ofy  «idobienres  tkeooarseand  rmapmA 
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vices  which  prevail  amongst  tbem^  scourging  them  worse  than  a 
hundred  relieving  officers^  it  is  matter  for  a  smile  and  a  sigh  to 
contemplate  such  provisions  as  those  contained  in  the  nineteenth 
clause  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (an  Act  which  we  have 
no  wish,  on  the  whole,  to  condemn),  and  which  are  striking  t^rpes 
of  that  spirit  upon  which  we  are  now  animadverting.  The  in- 
mates of  a  workhouse  are  for  the  most  part  these  and  such  as  these—* 

*  There  children  dwell,  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  are  there. 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed. 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and — far  the  happier  they ! — 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay.' 

^nd  these  are  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  provided^  that  ^  No 
rule,  order,  or  regulation  shall  oblige  them  to  attend  any  religious 
service  which  may  be  celebrated  in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  reli* 
gious  principles  of  sudi  inmates,  or  authorise  the  education  of  any 
child  in  such  wofkhouse  in  any  religious  creed  other  than  that 
professed  by  duB  permits  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  and 
to  which  MKp^arents  or  parent  shall  object  ;*  and  as  if  this  was 
not  enough,  it  was  added — at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Morpeth,  if 
we  remember — ^  or  in  case  oi  an  orphan,  to  which  the  godfaihet 
or  godmother  of  sudi  orphan  9haU  object  T  Surely  it  would  be 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  finer  example  of  ^  cutting  blocks  with  a 
razor*  than  this. 

Now  we  submit  that,  supposing  the  people  are  thus  netted  into 
the  church,  the  national  church,  the  evU  is  not  so  great  as  to  ren* 
der  it  advisable  to  undo  so  much  Uiat  has  been  done  for  the  edu** 
cation  of  the  poor,  and  to  slop  so  much  that  is  doing,  by  such 
enactments  as  Lord  Brougham  proposes.  Yet  such  a  bill  as  his^ 
ox  any  other  of  its  kind,  would  utterly  lay  waste  the  whole  of  this 
goodly  fabric  which  is  now  going  up  so  prosperoudy,  and  without 
the  noise  of  axe  or  hammer.  At  present  the  education  of  the 
poor  is  a  voluntary  and  gracious  act  on  the  jiart  of  their  superiors 
^^an  affair  of  persuasion  and  bounty.  It  is  advised  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  compulsion  and  law ;  and,  in  the  instance  before  us,  by 
a  process  the  most  offensive  ;  investing  five  ra(e*payers  (be  their 
paym^Ata  small  as  they  may)  with  the  power  to  convene  a  parish 
meeting ;  that  meeting  with  a  power  to  elect  a  committee  of  five 
rate-payers  (still  without  any  qualification  as  to  the  amount  of 
their  payments);  and  that  committee  with  a  power  to  decide 
whether  a  school  is  wanteds  and  to  make  a  rep<Mt  of  the  same  to 
the  board  (for  a  board  of  course  there  is  to  be) ;  and  the  boaidi 
fDQCurriqg  in  ^eir  views,  with. a  power  fo  infl^t  an  ovfrseer's 
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rate  upon  the  jmrish  for  tlie  establisliment  of  the  school.  Thus 
would  the  small  rate-payers  be  able  by  their  numerical  majority 
to  control  those  who  could  buy  them  up  a  hundred  times  told ; 
vote  the  parish  in  ignorance,  which  if  they  happened  to  be  dis- 
senters they  would  infallibly  do  ;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  knowledge, 
generously  dip  their  hands  into  their  neighbours'  pockets  for 
means  to  disperse  it.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  that  a  project  so 
inordinate  as  this  can  pass  into  a  law ;  but  still  all  the  education 
Schemes  that  issue  from  the  same  mint  proceed,  if  we  mistake  not, 
upon  the  principle  of  a  tax ;  and  as  it  assuredly  is  not  intended 
that  such  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  existing  schools, 
it  would  only  tend  to  break  these  schools  up,  by  diverting  the 
funds  that  feed  them ;  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  people 
will  give  to  one  school  and  pay  to  another  in  the  same  parish. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  further  proposed  that  Inspectors  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  board  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  schools » 
imd  to  make  their  report  Now  even  if  the  clergy  entertained  no 
other  or  more  serious  objections  to  the  plan,  they  w<mld,  no  doubt, 
riuink  from  making  themselves  accountable,  not  to  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors,  but  to  commissioners  in  London  or  their  roving 
deputies,  for  their  method  of  teaching  the  children  of  their  own 
parishes,  and  would  decline  serving  under  any  sMi  flag.  But 
other  and  even  graver  objections  Uiey  would  have,  which  would 
keep  them  aloof ;  for  the  books  used  in  these  schools  would  not 
be  of  their  choosing,  and  probably  would  not  meet  with  their 
approval.  The  Bible,  it  is  true,  would  be  read,  but  only,  w;e  ap- 
prehend, as  an  item,  perhaps  a  subordinate  one,  in  the  studies  of 
the  school ;  and  certainly  not  with  a  churchman's  comment,  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  formularies  of  the  church.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  cause  of  education  is  taken  up,  and  the  party  by  whom 
it  is  pressed,  are  pledges  enough  for  this ;  and  indeed  in  the 
present  bill  the  mask  is  so  far  dropped,  as  that  a  clause  is  intro- 
duced to  protect  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  from  having  their 
ears  offended  by  it ;  and  such  consideration  cannot  be  had  for 
them,  without  the  dissenters  sharing  the  like ;  for,  if  the  former 
are  to  be  spared  hearing  the  Bible  read,  the  latter,  in  common 
fairness,  must  be  spared  hearing  it  interpreted.  A  clergyman, 
therefore,  would  feel  himself  quite  out  of  his  place  in  schools  so 
conducted,  and  would  retire  from  all  participation  in  them.  But 
sure  we  are  that  in  almost  all  country  parishes  no  substitute  could 
be  found  for  him  and  his ;  and  that,  abandoned  by  the  minister, 
the  school  would  languish  for  want  of  looking  after. 

Thus  the  only  practical  result  that  could  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  framers  of  this  bill  or  such  bills  as  this  would  be,  that  the 
clergy,  to  be  sure,  would  be  rendered  helpless  in  their  own  pa- 
rishes; the  sympathy^  such  as  it  is^  (not  over  much  even  now 
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in  i^ctiltural  districts^)  on  the  subject  of  education^  between 
rich  and  poor,  of  which  they  are  the  medium,  paralysed ;  their 
best  opportunity  of  getting  a  thorough  insight  into  the  characters 
of  their  parishioners,  and  the  abuses  as  well  as  the  virtues  that 
prevail  amongst  them,  taken  away ;  the  principal  channel  through 
which  they  communicate  with  the  rising  generation  closed ;  the 
chief  means  of  training  up  a  more  intelligent  body  of  hearers  for 
the  preacher  io  act  upon,  lost  and  gone ;  and  all  this  derangement 
purchased  at  the  price  of  establishing  a  rickety  school  for  writing, 
accounts,  and  very  small  philosophy,  which  the  upper  class  would 
loathe  because  they  would  be  taxed  to  support  it,  whilst  they  dis- 
approved of  its  picinciples ;  which  the  minister  of  the  parish  would 
do  nothing  to  promote,  because  it  confounded  him  in  all  his  func- 
tions ;  and  which  the  dissenter,  and  the  dissenter  only,  would  re- 
joice m,  because  it  would  be  another  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
church,  and  another  step  in  the  march  towards  a  republic.  And 
yet  the  party  which  would  thus  strip  the  clergy  of  the  powers  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  be  effective  in  their  cures,  is  the  very 
same  which  clamours  beyond  every  other  for  laws  to  enforce  their 
residence.  Surely  there  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  thus  confessing 
how  important  are  their  services^  and  then  trying  how  best  to 
defeat  them. 

Why  all  this  idle  jealousy  of  the  church,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  these  education  projects?  She  stands  as  an  establishment,  no 
doubt,  upon  prwilege.  The  fact  must  be  avowed  and  defended, 
not  disguised.  The  church  partakes  of  the  general  character  of 
the  form  of  the  constitution.  Man  is  not  more  a  bundle  of  habits 
than  a  monarchy  is  a  bundle  of  privileges ;  and  if  the  church  is 
to  be  henceforward  regarded  only  as  one  sect  of  several,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  the  principle  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is 
another  principle  from  that  on  which  society  is  constructed  through- 
out in  this  country,  and  a  disturbing  force  is  introduced  into  our 
system  which  most  assuredly  will,  not  spend  itself  upon  the  church 
only  and  there  stop.  We  throw  out  this  observation  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  hold  other  forms  of  government  to  be  better 
than  a  monarchy,  for  such  persons  are  right  in  endeavouring  to 
accommodate  so  essential  an  element  as  the  church  to  the  ulterior 
changes  they  contemplate ;  but  for  the  consideration  of  the  num-  , 
bers  who  seem  to  think  that  they  may  have  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple in  State,  and  the  republican  principle  in  Church,  and  no 
loosening  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  may  as  well  think  that 
twisting  the  same  rope  different  ways  at  different  ends  would  not 
dissolve  its  continuity. 

Art. 
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Art.  IX. — 1*  Schleiermacher't  Introductions  to  thelHcUogueg  q^ 
Plato.     Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Oobsan, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,    pp.  4Si,    Cambrid^  and 
London.     1836. 

2.  CEuvres  de  Platan,     Tradiiites  par  Victor  Cpu^o.      Tomey 
.    i— xi.     Pari*.     1822-37. 

3.  Irdtia  Phiiosophioi  Platonicte.  Auctore  Phil.  Guil.  Vao 
Heusde.     Vols.  2.  Part3  4.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum.     1827-31. 

^.  The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  By  Dr.  Hrinrich  Ritter. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Alexander  J.  W.  Morrison, 
B.  A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     2  vols.     Oxford.    1838. 

5.  Deontology^  or  the  Science  of  morality  ;  in  which  th?  Hamwny 
and  Coincidence  of  Duty  am  Self-Interest,  Virtue  and  Felicity, 
Prudence  and  Benevolence,  are  explained,  exemplified,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Business  of  Life,  From  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  Arranged  and  edited  by  John  Bowring.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don.   liB34. 

IT  is  remarkable  thai  while  we  of  this  country  have*  been  siiik* 
ing  yearly  more  and  more  into  natural  and  mechanical  pfailo^ 
90i^y«— haY&  b^en  amnbering  and  classing  (for  that  is  nearly  the 
extent  of  the  science  acquired)  shells,  and  plants,  and  inaecis,  or 
circulatiqg  descriptions  of  machines,  very  useful,  doubtless^  thtm- 
yelves  for  the  weaving  of  stockiogs  and  gown-pieces^  but  tha 
{oQowledge  of  which  is  not  on  that  account  so  naoessarily  uaefid 
to  the  tradesman  who  sells  these  things  or  to  the  public  who  i^tiut 
them,*— our  contioental  neighbours  the  Germans  aad  the  Frenchi 
by  no  mean^  neglecting  to  investigate  the  works  of  nature,  and 
certainly  gainiJDg  ground  upon  us  in, the  processes  of  manufacture^ 
haye  thought  it  also  worth  their  while  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
history,  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts,  and,  oonvertmg  the  tenn% 
the  history  of  philosophy  itself,  of  which. tbrae  great  branches  el 
knowledge  we  scarcely  possess  even  the  idea*  The  two  rival 
leaders  of  I^ouis, Philippe's  late  cabinet,  and  supporters  or  oppo^ 
neatSj  as  the  ca#e  may  be,  of  his  present  one«  Messieurs  Guiaol 
a^d  Thiersj  are,  the  authors  of  the  two  best  philosophical  histo^ 
ries  which  France  has  produced.  M.  Thiers,  indeedi  in  unfokl* 
ing  the  causes  and  principles  on  which  her  first  revolution  turned^ 
has  certainly  ascribed  too  much  force  to  the  chain  of  events,  too 
little  power  of  control  to  the  fictors,  and  haf  thus  palliated  tm^ 
duly  the  guilt  of  those  who  enacted  its  fearful  atrocities;  but 
M*  Guizot,  in  his  beautiful^  history  of  French  dvilisatioo,  while 
he  has  equally  opened  out  the  hidden  gerqis  in  which  the  gre«l 
progressive  changes  of  sodety  lie,  has  allowed  to  human  liber^ 
its  full  play  in  turning  those  tendencies  to  a  worse  or  a  better 
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purpose.  Nor  is  hk  woric  a  mere  tissue  of  abstract  theories;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  brought  to  life,  by  the  use  he  has  made  of 
contemporary  documents,  the  dark  ages  of  Gothic  conquest,  and 
those  subsequent  ages  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  dark,  while 
the  cathedrals  they  gave  birth  to  look  down  upon  our  puny 
efforts  of  meagre  imitation. 

It  may  give  the  English  reader  some  confidence  in  the  justness 
of  M.  Guizot's  philosophy,  that  though  now  as  good  a  conserva- 
tive as  France  can  produce,  he  foretold,  long  before  Louis  Phi.* 
lippe  became  King  of  the  Frendi,  that  change  of  dynasty  which 
would  complete  the  parallel  between  our  own  revolution  and 
theirs.  Again,  histories  of  a  nation's^eneral  art  or  literature  are 
considered  by  the  Germans  as  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
fair  and  well-grounded  opinion  on  the  merits  of  an  individual 
poem  or  statue  produced  anu>ng  that  people.  They  say  they 
cannot  judge  of  Sophocles,  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  Pope,  or  Raphael, 
or  Titian,  without  regarding  in  the  same  view  JEschylus,  Shak- 
speare  or  Dryden,  Pietro  Perugino,  or  Bellini.  They  rightly 
consider  the  whole  of  the  mental  creations  of  a  people  from  its 
origin  to  its  decay,  as  a  series  of  organio  phenomena,  of  which 
each  successive  member  produces  and  modifies  those  which  fol- 
low it  in  the  lapse  of  generatians,  just  as  the  character  of  an 
individual  is  evolved  by  die  succession  of  thoughts  and  experience 
in  the  progress  of  life.  In  this  philosophy  of  learned  crxtidsm 
we  are  even  more  behind  our  neighbours  than  in  that  of  political 
history,  and  to  those  who  are  ever  so  slightly  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  done  on  the  continent  for  this  science,  it  does 
appear  singular  that,  thougb  indeed  Winkelman's  History  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  and  Schlegel*s  Esisay  on  Dramatic  Art,  havd 
been  translated  into  our  language,  we  in  England  are  unacquainted 
with  the  ordinary  and  oonvenient  term  by  which  the  French  and 
Germaiw  designate  the  impressidn  received  by  the  mind  trcka  an 
ol^ect  as  a  work  of  art— «*we  mean  the  wprd  {Biihetieal ;  and  that^ 
although  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  classical  and  rcmiantic 
schools  of  Uterature  have  now  been  discussed  since  the  days  of 
Schiller  fi»  full  forty  years  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Eu-^ 
rope,  who  have  engaged  lai^  ])arties  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
debate  oa  the  relative  merits  of  those  two  schools,  we  are  not 
familiar,  to  say  no  more,  even  vrith  this  distinction,  which  yet  is  as 
plain  as  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the -Parthenon 
snd  of  Westminst^*  Abbey.  We  do  not  possess  a  serviceable  ac« 
count  of  our  own  literature ;  and;  what  is  perhaps  more  strange,—^ 
for  a  nation,  like  on  individual  author,  may  not  be  most  disposed 
or  even  best  qualified  to  pMs  in  review  the  pioducts  of  its  owil 
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mind, — ^we  do  not  poBsess  one  introdoo^Q  to  the  Cfeekcbiricij 
for  Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge's  elegant  essay  is  but  a  begmniog.  .Yet 
in  our  universities  Greek  is  more  exclusively  the  staple  ofeducadon 
tiian  in  any  similar  institution  of  Europe — in  Oboord  especially ; 
and  we  say  it  to  her  honour^  because  in  thus  exercising  that  youths 
which  the  country  year  by  year  entrusts  to  her,  on  the  noble  pages 
of  antiquity,  she  acts  upon  the  principle  that  she  is  not  employed 
in  the  menial  service  of  transfusing  into  them  a  given  annyunt,  or 
the  utmost  amount  posnble,  of  various  notions — as  you  would  pack 
merchandise  in  a  chest,  or  cram  articles  into  an  encydopedia-*- 
but  holds  the  nobler  oiEce,  by  showing  them  what  men  of  old 
time  have  well  and  wisely  thought,  or  felt,  or  taught,  to  insure, 
as  far  as  in  her  Ues,  in  the  foremost  of  the  land,  what  the  elder 
Coleridge  calls  the  formaticm  of  a  manly  character.  Still,  thou^ 
our  public  instructors  have  stood  fast  by  the  good  old  lore,  it  can^ 
not  be  denied  that  classical  learning,  if  it  hold  its  own  in  England, 
does  not  keep  step  with  the  advances  of  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion. We  do  not  believe  that  it  does  hold  its  own,  and  we  .attri- 
bute its  relatively  backward  movement  to  the  want  of  that  asoie 
ample  and  broadsighted  study  of  Grecian  life,  and  laws,  attd  feel- 
ings, which  by  no  means  huidert  our  nei^bours  from  a  minute 
sifting  of  the  Greek  texts,  (bm  may  be  semi  by  the  fsct.  that  the 
main  of  the  editions  which  issue  from  the  Clii'endon  prees  bear 
such  crabbed  titles  as  'Cnxi  Schweighanseri,  or  'Opei^StaU^ 
baumi,)  but  rather,  we  should  say,  animates  them  to  the  micsch- 
soopic  examination  of  the  dead  letter  by  the  hope  of  recompasjng 
from  these  fractured  remains  some  antique  shape  of  living  Hel- 
lenic  linesments.  Nothing,  we  .believe,  but  an  enlai^ed,  prac- 
tical, vivid,  and  therefore  pmular  treatment  of  daasical,  that  ia, 
Grociaa  literature — ^for  the  Koman  sheds  only  &  reflected  \if^ 
^d  derives  its  value  m>m  the  snn  by  which  it  is.bri|^tened.)i  fti> 
enable  that  literature  to  retain  a  place  among  the  host  of  VMV|§r 
•cienoes  and  nK)dern  interests  winch  ocNurt  the  nevdf  ^Ainikciied 
mind  of  the  middle  classes  of  England. 

If,  BOW,  we  ask  what  has  been  done  in  this  cx>itttey  £ar  the 
third  lHr»ndii)f  knowledge  to  wludi  we  alluded  aboiB,  thehtslory, 
aamely,  of  i>hilosophy,  Uie  answer,  like  the  xetara  to  some  iaes- 
pwienced  orders  for  parliamentary  acocmnts,  m«st  be  comprised 
itt  a  wordof  three  letters, '  NIL,'«-^{JMoltttely  noihiogat  aU«  Om 
few  writers  on  mental  philoac^y  bravely,  tjffiorr  all  that,  haa  been 
written  before  them;  and  thus  it  faappeas  to  them,  as  to.all  wko 
seek  originality  in  independence  of  the  pioneers  who  faaire  pr»* 
ceded  tl^m,  that  theyscBatck  out  their  eyes  ia  tbe.b«sh0s,;get 
kaee  deq»  iatft^iaaginimi,  and.end  by  adTaming  exploded  falhi- 
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dtg  as  bold  cRs^Soveries.  We  have,  in<leed,  T)ut  <me  obsolete  name,' 
metaphyfies,  with  which  to  designate  inquiries  into  tlie  nature  of 
mind,  and  that  name  is  almost  a  term  of  reproach. 

A  late  English  writer  conceived  that  he  had  discovered  the  j^reat 
secret  of  metal  scicfnce,  When  he  laid  down  the  principle  tha(  yon 
nmst  judge  the  value  of  ah  action  by  its  effect  upon  happiness : 
be  tricked  out  this  notable  tiovelty  in  quaint  compounds  of  words, 
became  the  head  of  a  party  which  possessed  an  accredited  organ ; 
Itnd  we  have  heard  one,  who  is  still  a  cabinet  minister,  appeal 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  most  solemnly  and  pathetically,  to  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers,  or, 
as  it  is  called  for  brevity's  sake,  the  Greatest  Happiness  Prin- 
ciple. There  is,  however,  nothing  new  in  tins  test.  It  is  the 
practical  canon  d*  most  English'  writers  on  ethics.  It  is  the 
touchstone  of  Dr.  Palejr,  whose  Moral  Philosophy  isi  very  unde- 
servedly, the  text-book  of  Cambridge.  At  the  very  time,  however, 
when  this  flourish  of  trumpets  was  raised,  and  clever  men  were 
enlisted  by  it,  there  had  been  already  published  by  the  lamented 
Stfhleiennacher  an  examinaticm  of  all  khd^h  systems  of  morals, 
and  of  this,  of  conrse,  for  it  is  anything:  but  new,  in  the  liihnb'er ; 
the  result  being,  that  no  system  hitherto  devised,-^we  do  hot  ipeak 
of  practical  doctrines,  guides  for  the  duties  of  life,— but  th&f  rio 
system  claiming  to  derive  a  moral  code  from  any  oiie  suprei&e 
principle  could  withstand  his  searchin|r  anatomy.  What  course, 
then,  did  that  eminent  man  adopt?  f[  his  judgment  led  hliii  to 
mistrust  scientificr  dogmatiam  on  th^  one  hand,  his  rei^son  forbad 
Imn  on  the  o^her  to  regard  despbtiding  scep^ticism  as  the  triie 
pUlosophy.  He  betook  hiniself  to'  the  study  of  t^la'to ;  arid 
it  is  he  to  whom  is  owing  that  renewed  ardour  for  the  Homer 
of  philosophers,  as  PansBtius  happily  called  him,  to  the  frt^t* 
fulness  of  which  the  French,  High- Dutch,  and  even'Lo#- 
Dutch  titles  prefixed  to  this  article  bear  th%ir  testimony. 
These,  indeed,  are  no  more  than  a  handftil  of  grapes  fr6m  t^e 
foreign  vintage  ;*  but  English,  alas !  "<^ly  app^rs'amollg^heni  in 
atrsffislatioii. 

SoUeietmaclier  was  the  first  schokr  who,  being  also  more  than 
ft'  sehokiF,  and  viewing  ^e  works  of  Plato  as  a  wholes,  endeavour^ 
^to  aryaage  them  in  their  natural  eonnetion;  and  he  conceived 
Aat  by  internal  evidence  he  had  .fonnd  in  them  the  order  in  which 
the  anchor's  thonghts  were  developed,  being  also  that  in  which 
the  sevM^  works  were  written.  The  assistance  thus  afforded  16 
their  oompr^ension  would  of  course  be  most  valuable,  and*h^ 
was  so  far  sooeessful,  that  though  details  of  Us  scheme  have  been 
loosened  by  later  uMfoiryi  the  main  potnts  ave  regarded  by  godd 
judges  as  finally  fixed.     He  now  published  the  whole  "(^  Plato  in 
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A  Genaan  traofilAtionj  prefixiiig  to  each  dialog^ue  a  diiierUtioii  oa 
iU  particular  fcop^  aiid  on  iu  oomiezion  with  the  i^emainder. 
The0e  were  ingenious  and  profound-— perhaps^  lilce  almost  every* 
thing  German,  too  mnch  of  both :  they  gave,  however^  that  valuable 
impaUe  to  Platonic  research  winch  has  been  since  followed  up 
by  A$t,  Stallbaum^  and  others;  but  having  thus  aooomplished 
their  end>  though  they  should  be  read  with  a  view  to  understand 
■the  course  which  the  investigation  has  taken,  we  doubt  whether 
much  positive  result  is  to  be  obtained  from  them  alone,  Attat 
thirty  years*  they  have  indeed  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  or 
rather  in  English  words ;  but  translate  them  as  you  will,  the 
thoughts^  and  even  the  language,  must  remain  so  thoroughly 
G«rman>  that  we  are  pretty  sure  they  will  not  tell  much  to  one 
who  is  not  conversant  alr^y  with  other  philo«<q[ducal  works  of 
the  country ;  they  are  di£Soult  even  then ;  but  such  a  one  would 
of  course  prefer  to  consult  them  in  the  original. 

M.  Cousin^  the  well-known  professor  and  now  deputy,  folk>wer 
^ace,  if  not  still,  of  M.  Guizot,  has  nearly  accomplished  in  French 
the  same  task :  he  has  arrived,  after  some  years,  at  the  eleventh 
volume  of  his  translation,  prefacing  in  like  manner  each  dialogue 
with  a  dissertation.  His  general  view  of  Plato  he  has  reserved 
as  a  bimne  bcuAe  for  the  end.  It  has  been  long  promised,  and 
we  look  for  it  with  some  interest.  The  translation  is  flowing  and, 
on  the  wbole>  accurate ;  the  introductions,  of  course,  clear  enough^ 
since  as  the  Germans  are  the  worst  hands  at  making  a  book, 
though  the  best  at  collecting  materials  of  which  books  should  be 
made,  so  are  the  French,  when  the  timber  and  marble  are  found 
jfbr  them,  firstrrate  hands  at  putting  ihem  for  you  neatly  together. 
Still  we  may  be  unreasonable,  but  as  we  adxnitted  that  Schleiier' 
macher  is  somewhat  hard  to  be  understood*  so^  on  the  other  htmd, 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  M.  Cousin  ought  to  be  so  entirely  ea^. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  led  smoothly  along;  but  we  cannot  ior- 
get  the  high  praise  awarded  by  an  Oxford  eacaminer  to  an  undeiv 
graduate,  who,  when  set  on,  as  it  is  called,  at  a  paasage  of  some 
Greek  chorus,  stoutly  maintained  that  it  could  not  be.  construed^ 
all.  This  was  pf  rfectly  true,  he  was  told,  but  a  worse  sdiolar 
would  have  attempted  it.  We  have  a  sincere  respect  for  M^ 
Cousin  s  intentions  and  general  views,  but  we  have  reason  to  know, 
that  though  Mrs.  Austin  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  transhUe 
his  aooount  of  the  German  sdiools  and  uaiyersities,  he  saw  those 
institutions,  .as  it  were,  from  his  inn  windows^  and  wrote  his  book 
from  .public  statistical  papers. 

The  work  of  Professor  Van  Heusde,  modestly  entitled  by  him 
« First  Elements  of  Platonic  Philosopl^,'  is  written  in  good  Latin, 
easy  therefore,  and.  pleasant  like  Tully'fl^  not  involved  nor  stilted 
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like  Dr.  Parrot.  Though  we  protest  againtt  Ibefcoriher  employ- 
meat  of  this  dead  language  in  clastic  dissertatUMM,  and  wen  in  notes 
cm  classic  authors,  now  ih&X  the  necessity  for  it  is  done  away  hy 
the  sufficient  market  each  country  affords  for  good  boodcs  of  d»e 
kind,  by  the  growing  acquaintance  of  scholars  with  the  chief  mo^ 
dern  languages,  and  the  increased  facility  of  translation>  besides 
the  certainty  of  a  reprint,  since  the  paper  on  which  they  print  at 
Leipsic  is  too  dingy  for  us,  and  our  hot^-pressed  pages  are  too 
costly  for  them ;  and  we  object  to  it,  because  the  use'of  a  dead 
language  must  in  many  ways  hamp^  a  writer's  utterance  of  his 
own  living  thoughts;  still  we  rejoice  that  M.  Van  Heusde  has 
kept  to  the  old  practice,  since,  not  being  ourselves  fAmiiiar  with 
Low- Dutch,  we  should  otherwise  have  missed  the  acquaintssice 
of  a  very  agreeable  book,  with  whose  author  we  heartily  tym" 
pathise  in  his  honest  and  fervent  PJatonism.  The  book  is  in  hat 
a  review  of  the  spirit  and  composition  of  Plato's  'works,  rathtf 
than  a  dry  analysis  of  his  philosophy.  It  shows  Plato's  own 
character  and  his  views  of  what  human  life  ought  to  be.  It  con- 
tains extracts  made  with  taste  and  judgment  from  the  knore  pio^ 
turesque  dialogues,  and  particularly  from  those  beaotifnl  mytiu, 
or  traditicmal  religious  fables,  to  both  of  which  the  Professor 
attaches  a  higher  importance  for  beneficial  influence  now-  to  fee 
exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  than  to  the  other 
more  abstruse  and  dialectical  compositions;  in  which  estimate^ 
we  must  say,  he  entirely  expresses  our  own  opinion.  The  work 
is  not  unlike  Bishop  Lowth's  ^  Prelections  on  Hebrew  Poetry*' 
We  are  unwilling  to  find  a  fault,  but  we  eannot  deny  that  eur 
Professor's  amiable  enthusiasm  has  led  him  perhaps  into  rather 
too  constant  a  flow  of  praise ;  and  we  have  a  mortal  dislike  to  idl 
panegyrics  done  as  matters  of  business,  from  the  time  of  Isocrates 
we  had  almost  said,  but  certainly  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  down  to 
^  tioges  of  the  French  Acad^ny,  and  the  after-^dinner  speeches 
of  our  own  travelling  British  Association. 

Such  is  not  the  fault  of  the  next  book  we  have  to  notice.  Dr. 
Hitter's  *  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.'  We  have  seen  only 
three  volumes  of  this  impcnrtant  wcurk,  but  it  is  brought  down  in 
four  to  the  dose  of  the  Socratic  philosophy,  that  i^  to  the  final 
establishment  of  Christianity.  A  second  edition  has  been  com^ 
menced,  of  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  tranriated  the  two  volumes 
which  have  appeared,  and  whidbi  contains,  he  states,  many  addi^ 
tions  and  improvements.  It  is  curious,  by  the  bye,  that  the  second 
edition  of  a  German  work  is  generally  much  alt^edfrt>m  4he 
first,  and  admits  not  only  variations  of  statement,  but  often  durect 
contradictions  of  its  former  self.     We  have  heard  that  Jaoobi,  no 
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ittGonsiderftble  man,  pubUiAed  a  book  turning  much  on  a  distinc- 
tion, Unknown  in  this  country,  between  the  teasan  and  the  under- 
standing ;  but  the  second  edition  had  appended  to  it  this  important 
eri^atum  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  might  still  wish  to 
make  iise  of  their  original  copies,  'Wherever  yon  find  under- 
kandiftg  read  reason,  and  wherever  you  find  reason  read  under^ 
itteanding*     In  general  our  translations  of  German  works  are  most 
unfiatisfaetOTy,  in  fact  unintelligible ;  mere  literal  versions  word 
fer  word,  without  one  trace  of  English  idiom  in  the  style,  or  of 
freedorii  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  translator.    The  chief  cause 
we  take  to  be  tUs,  that  the  Germans  are  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
livmgf  people,  and  that  as  we  are  tiot  arrived  at  the  iame  st^e  of 
Ihoudbt  with  them,  much  is  of  course  assumed  in  their  books  as 
lamiHar  which  to  us  is  unknown.     While,  however,  we  admire 
their  real  depth,  we  cannot  deny,  as  Dr.  Ritter  himself  in  hid 
preface  admits,  that  they  have  also  an  aSectatbn  of  depth,  which 
seeks  credit  for  wisdom  by  clouding  itself  in  a  mysterious  maze  of 
words.     Even  when  they  understand  a  subject,  our  good  neigh- 
bours certainly  do  like  to  paint  it  in  chiaroscuro,  like  Rembrandt, 
who,  however, — ^we  throw  out  the  analogy  for  their  consideration,-^ 
is  Slid  to  have  contracted  his  dusky  tone  from  having  been  brought 
Wf  in  the  inside  of  a  mill,  to  which  the  light  of  common  day  fotmd 
scanty  «litrance.     The  resemblance,  we  believe,  too,  of  the  words^ 
and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  thoughts,  leads  the  interpreter  to  the 
supposition  that  they  are  identical.      Mr.  Morrison  is  exempt 
from  most  of  these  faults,  from  the  worst  of  them— mystical  affec- 
tation—entirely.   He  is  not  freely  vernacular,  yet  not  unpleasantly 
idien,  except,  indeed,  where  he  startles  us  by  some  of  those 
imcouth' composites  for  which  we  have  no  sort  of  need;  and  which 
no  example  or  authority  ever  can  succeed  in  naturalising  anH>ngst 
ns.     It  is  true,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  a  translator  from 
the  German  are  great,  for  those  who  write  it  have  reached  even  a 
classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  of  its 
phenomena,  in  some  degree  different  ftom  our  own,  so  that  all 
their  thoughts  are  cast  differently,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  font. 
Thoughts^  therefore,  as  well  as  words,  are^to  be  translated ;  but 
they  must  be  translated,  if  the  book  is  to  be  undeMood.     The 
translator  must  first  master  these  obstacles  himi^f,  and  thdn,  if  he 
cannot  unravel  them  in  his  new  text,  be  must  at  l^ast  cles^  them 
up  in  his  notes,  for  the  benefit,  as  a  noble  senator  once  observed 
in  his  spi^edi,  of  country  gentlemen.     We  at  least  give  this  public 
notice,  that  h^:iceforward>  if  we  do  not  understand  a  German  bool& 
done  into    English,  we  shall  assume  judidally,  that  it  is  because 
the  translator  has  not  undeilitood  it  himself,  and  on  hk  head  foe 
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the  consequences.  This  is  fair  warning.;  Wi^ Jt^tve  .^OQi^.md 
to  spare  of  what  is  called  fine  writii^  at  bopie;,'pri^  do..iK>trl^l 
us  im^iort  it  .,   u 

This  book  may  be  said,  however,  to  have  super8e<)ed;  the.  pfe- 
vious  histories  of  philosophy — even  Tenneman*s-7Hi0t  perhaps  tQ 
have  rendered  them  useless,  but  to  have  become  the  stai^lard 
work  on  the  subject  Tenneman,  indeed>  vitiated  his  urork  by 
referring,  as  Air.  Morrison  rightly  observes^  all  previoiis  pbilon 
Sophies  to  the  scale  of  Kant's  system,  so  that  as  soon  as ,  hiA 
master's  rule  passed  away,  his  book  became  at  once  very  miich 
superannuated.  This  congenital  cause  of  decay  Dr.  Ritteo:  ha« 
guarded  against,  by  6tating  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  as  muqb 
as  possible,  in  their  own  words  and  forms  of  expression*  His  first 
volume  treats  slightly  of  the  Indian,  and  more  fully  of  the  old  Qr^dk 
systems  prior  to  Socrates.  Thus  far  we  have  to  grope  a  good  deal 
in  the  dark.  The  second  treats  of  Socrates  himself,  and  of  his  im*^ 
mediate  scholars,  among  whom  Plato  occupies*  of  course,  the 
principal  post  The  remainder  completes  the  story  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy,  under  which  title  Dr.  Ritter  designates  all  Greek 
systems  later  than  the  time  of  Socrates.  . 

And  here  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  as  if  it  were  aom^tbing 
new,  who  was  this  burgess  of  Athens  that  set  his  name,  as 
a  seal  for  so  many  centuries  on  the  principal  thoughts  of 
Greece  and  liome — that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  of 
civilised  man — and  this  without  having  written  himself  a  book 
or  a  line?  He  was  born,  as  we  know,  from  low  parents,  o| 
a  Silenus-like  countenance,  and  never  attained  a  competent 
fortune.  His  manhood  was  cast  on  that  period  of  Atheas 
when^  the  heads  of  her  citizens  having  been  first  turned  by  thos^t 
very  victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  which  they  owed  to  their 
older  and  simpler  character,  and  their  hearts  corrupted  by 
^anny  over  those  very  allies  with  whom  and  by  whom  they  had 
won  their  glory,  and  when  their  highest  flower  of  art  having  been 
attained  under  Pericles,  by  i)aying  to  Phidias,  for  the  adornmeit^ 
of  Athens,  for  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Propylaia,  those  common 
funds  which  had  been  placed  under  their  charge  for  the  defence 
of  the  .^ilgean,  their  art  itself  lost  its  manly  nobleness,  and  be<- 
came  effeminate  dalliance. in  the  hands  of  Soopas  and  Praxitdes* 
U  was  a  time  of  faction,  and  luxury,  and  display.  The  old  reli- 
gious and  warlike  hymna  no  longer  fm-med  the  first  lessons  of 
youth  I  and  a  new  set.  of  teachers,  calling  themselves  the  Wise 
jyien,  or  Sophists,  came  into  Athens^  chiefly  from  Italian  Greece, 
who  boldly^  unveiling  the  new  moral  sceptici^n,  undertook  to 
make  wise  and  good  men  for  a  handsome  fee,  that  is,  witf&aDtd 
good  statesmen ;  but  the  goodness  taught  by  this  q14  '  voluntary 
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tyslem*  tune^  indeed  upon  the  knowledge  of  moral  Isws^  as  nn 
inipOitant  element  of  those  beings  whom  a  public  man  must 
influence  before  he  can  lead ;  the  convenient  wisdom  consisted  in 
this,  that  as  all  laws  were  made  by  the  strongest — (the  mischief  was 
Aat  the  Greeks  very  much  identified  moral  rules  with  public  laws) 
^^but  that  all  laws  being,  as  they  said^  made  by  the  strongest,  if  you 
eould  but  make  yourself  the  strongest^  you  might,  if  you  pleased^ 
dispense  with  all  law>  that  is,  with  all  moral  obligations  in  your 
own  conduct,  taking  good  care,  of  course,  not  to  be  caught  until 
you  had  placed  yourself  above  the  reach  of  the  law.  Socrates 
•iideavoured  to  stem  this  flood ;  and  he  dealt  with  these  reverend 
guides  by  asking  of  them,  in  assumed  simplicity,  information  on 
the  doctrines  which  they  professed,  until  by  this  seemingly  inqui- 
sitive cross-examination,  he  involved  them  in  some  self-contra- 
dictions, and  drew  on  them  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders.  This 
was  the  well-known  Socratic  irony.  But  further,  if  among  those 
bystanders  he  saw  some  promising  youth,  he  would  draw  out,  by 
ft  somewhat  similar  series  of  questions  addressed  to  him,  answers 
involving  the  inborn  principles  of  a  right  and  a  wrong,  of  what  is 
mean  or  honorable,  base  or  worthy.  This  he  called  his  obstetric 
lirt,  alluding  to  his  mother's  profession,  and  so  he  struck  many 
a  hidden  spark  which  kindled  thoughts  and  feelings  that  rose 
into  some  noble  flame.  Thus  he  passed  an  active  though  specu- 
lative life  in  the  places  of  Athenian  resort.  Even  the  sumptuous 
and  hig^h-bom  Alcibiades  courted  his  company,  not  indeed  for  his 
moral  influence,  but  for  the  rhetorical  improvement  to  be  derived 
ftx)m  his  argumentative  powers.  The  jealousy  of  the  powerful, 
acting  by  the  prejudices  of  the  many,  brought  him  in  his  old  age 
under  accusations  of  irreligion,  to  a  violent  end.  We  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  afiTection  and  veneration  which  his  memory  claims 
from  us.  But  read  of  him  in  Plato ;  read  of  him  in  the  Phaedrus, 
sitting  at  high  noon  under  the  plane-tree,  which  Cicero  says  he 
has  immortalised,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and  led  to  recite, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  that  beautiful  mythos,  in  which  he  represents 
the  soul  of  a  lover,  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  black 
one,  earthly  desire,  striving  earthward  ;  the  white  one,  heavenly 
affection,  struggling  aloft ;  and  then,  if  the  better  feeling  prevail, 
the  blessedness  of  pure  and  undivided  attachment ;  read  of  him 
in  the  Gorgias,  courteously,  yet  with  sarcastic  power,  confuting 
the  Sophists,  who  maintain  that  the  height  of  ambition  is  the 
Superiority  over  public  justice,  and  telling  them  that  he  at  least 
will  keep  his  soul  white  and  pure  for  the  scrutiny  of  Rhada- 
manthus ;  read  of  him  again  at  the  genial  table  of  the  Banquet, 
gay  and  witty,  yet  rising  to  the  earnest  strain  in  which  he  depicts 
the  progress  of  the  mind,  from  the  love  of  individual  beauty,  to 
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the  love  of  all  beautiful  objects,  then  to  the  love  of  honourable 
and  worthy  exertions,  next  to  that  of  right  and  virtuous  contem-, 
plations,  lastly^  of  Him  who  is  all  that  is  good^  and  just,  and  true  ; 
read  of  him  in  his  Defence  before  his  judges,  avowing  the  object 
of  his  life,  rather  than  palliating  his  conduct,  and  parting  from 
them,  as  he  is  led  away,  with  the  beautiful  words,  '  You  go  to 
life  and  I  to  death  :  which  of  us  for  the  better  part,  the  Gods  only 
know ;'  see  him  with  Crito,  who  has  bribed  the  gaoler  to  con- 
nive at  his  escape,  refusing  to  accept  a  life  which  could  only  ba 
preserved  by  renouncing  his  moral  commission,  and  showing  how 
the  personified  laws  of  his  country  would  rebuke  him,  if,  having 
during  his  previous  course  supported  their  authority  and  enjoyed 
their  protection,  he  should  now  refuse  to  submit  to  their  award ; 
listen  to  him,  lastly,  in  the  cell  which  is  his  last  day*s  lodging, 
bidding  his  weeping  followers  look  forward  to  a  brighter  existence^ 
telling  them  when  Cebes  asks  where  he  would  be  buried^— telling 
them  with  a  smile  that  Cebes  is  incredulous,  but  that  before 
Cebes  can  bury  him,  Cebes  must  catch  him ;  answering^  when 
they  inquire  his  dying  commands,  that  if  they  govern  their  mindft 
according  to  his  precepts>  they  will  certainly  act  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes — ^if  otherwise>  that  their  utmost  promises  will  be 
unavailing ;  and  after  he  has  received  the  fatal  cup  with  an  un- 
changed eye,  behold  him  lying  down  for  the  last  time  with  words 
of  religious  thankfulness ;  read  this  in  Plato^  and  then  you  will 
know,  and  value,  and  love  the  brave,  and  great,  and  affectionate 
philosopher  of  Athens,  to  whom  Erasmus,  as  he  heard  tiie  names 
of  Chnstian  saints  recited  from  a  Litany,  added  the  invocaticm, 
^Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis !' 

We  have  referred  our  readers  to  Plato  for  the  character  of 
Socrates,  although  Dr.  Ritter  regards  Xenophon's  Memoirs  of 
their  common  master  as  the  more  authentic  record  of  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  inasmuch  as  Xenophon  had  no 
philosophical  system  of  his  own,  he  did  not  invent,  but  reports 
those  sayings  which  he  attributes  to  Socrates.  This  is  so  true^ 
that  he  sometimes  appears  not  even  to  have  understood  them. 
But  though  the  limits  of  Xenophon's  mind  may  have  rendered 
him  an  unbiassed  witness  as  to  single  dicta  of  Socrates,  the  more 
congenial  soul  of  Plato  could  alone  receive  or  reflect  the  spirit  of 
Socrates.  This  has  been  done  by  Plato  in  those  Dialogues,  which 
we  have  heard  one  of  the  most  learned  statesmen  of  our  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  its  sincerest  Christians,  call  with  reve- 
rence the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world,  after  the  Bible.  The 
^hole  works  of  Plato,  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  were  cast  into 
the  form  of  conversations  between  Socrates  and  his  followers,  his 
friends,  or  lus  opponents ;    and  the  veneration  thus  shown   by 
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PhUo  for  his  departed  master,  when  he  became  bbnBelf  for  forty 
years  the  leading  teacher  of  Greece^  proves  at  once  the  impressii-e 
power  of  Socrates^  and  the  modest  gratitude  of  his  illustrioaa 
scholar. 

The  characteristics  of  those  Dialogues,-^— bnt  while  we 
write,  we  are  reminded  that  there  may  be  some^  in  Epgland 
at  least,  who  have  been  persuaded  tbat>  for  an  eidightened 
citizen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  study  of  Plato  is  much  on  a 
par  with  the  behef  in  ghosts^  or  the  wearii^  of  arouleu.  We 
recommend  to  their  consideration,  however,  this  passage  from 
Dr.  Ritter*s  preface  :— 

*  ThAny*  [that  is  when  acqaaintaaoe  with  original  sources  of  know^ 
ledge  IB  waotiog]  *  we  hear  what  is  old  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  antiquated. 
*'  How  much  longer,"  it  is  asked,  *'  are  we  still  to  drag  about  with  us 
for  ballast  this  medley  of  science?  These  ancients  must  have  been 
strange  people  to  have  employed  themselves  on  something  so  entirely 
different  from  all  that  we  regard  as  of  any  importance."  Yet  it  might 
be  suggested  that  no  ordinary  powers  of  voice  are  required  to  pierce 
through  years,  when  these  come  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  or  even 
by  centuries.  The  greater  number  die  off  young.  It  requires  vital 
pewer  to  grow  old.  I  at  least  acknowledge  that  I  have  found  more  food 
for  my  own  mind  in  those  whom  time  has  already  winnowed  and  siHed, 
than  in  those  whom  the  wave  of  our  own  day  just*  throws  up  to  die 
surface,  and  lets  down  to  the  bottom  again.' 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  voice  which  has  pierced  through  two 
thousand  years  is  worth  listening  to,  we  should  say  that  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  Plato's  Dialogues  is  their  draraaticitia* 
ture.  The  persons  do  not  seem  to  be  broBght  fotwaid  in  order 
to  adi-ance  certain  opinions  or  arguraenta  on  given  subjects^  but 
diey  themselves,  wi^  theit  characters^  views;  and  tempers,  enter 
into  situations  in  which  we  see  them  unfold  ^beix  peculiarities^ 
and  watch  their  conduct  on  the  occasion,  taking  part,  ourselves  in 
the  action  of  the  piece>  and  being  as  much  or  move  interested  in 
their  personal  defoat  or  triumph,  as  in  that  of  (he  oanse  which  they 
espouse.  In  other  dialogues^  as  in  Cicero's  for  instance,  the 
old  Roman  senators  are  merely  there  as  vehides  of  the  matter 
produced>  or  at  best,  as  hearers  of  departed  orators.  In  Luciaai% 
there  is  personal  contact,  but  the  realm  of  Pluto^  in  which  the 
actors  meet,  is  hardly  meant  to  give  even  the  semblance  of  reabty. 
Plato's  Dialogues,  indeed;  are  more  than  dramatic :  like  many  of 
the  nobler  fictions^  they  represent  not  imaginary  but  actual  per« 
sons  engaged  in  a  true  course  of  events  :  they  are  in  truth  huitwy 
of  the  deepest  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  fir^t  origin  of 
that  philosophy,  or  system  of  thought,  which  has  since  influenced 
the  European  mind  up  to  this  day.  But  if  these  Dialogues,  as  te 
the  actors  and  the  action,  ore  above  all  others^  real,  and  historical, 
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and  picturesque;  as  to  the  subjects  of  awtensatipil'  ofttbeodftet 
baniC  tbougb  these  arise^notof  sel  purpose^  bttt  iucidentally,  %hty 
are  as  remarkable  for  strict  and  systematic  pbilosppbiodefeiatei. 
To  recur  to  the  same  examples :  Lucian^s  object  is  mere  smalN 
talk^  or  persiflage,  or  satire,  or  ribaldry ;  the  oonveraatik^s  which 
Cicero  puts  in  the  mouths  of  bis  speakers  al^  Learned  disci>urses.; 
Plains  Dialogues  are  a  strict  axid  earnest  inquiry,  pursued  by 4he. 
strictest  logic  with  which  his  times  were  ao(|uaiQted»  and  wbidb  Jie 
hiniself  indeed  ""greatly  improved,  into  thej  grc^  problewft  of^ 
human  nature.  So  that  in  these  works  of  genius  you  hav^t  at  tfa«> . 
same  time  an  insight  into  the  free  and  playfuU  yet  graceful*,! 
society  of  Athens,  an  acquaintance  with  some  ^f  her  be3t  qiUxens, 
and  a  first  view,  by  a  master>*hand,  of  thespirituatl,  intellectual) 
and  physical  workl  of  human  existence.  When  we  look  nearer, 
their  leading  argument  is  plainly  the  settlement  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  mprality,  by  an  appeal  to  our  natural  reverence  for  what 
is  fair,  good,  and  holy ;  our  instinctive  abhorrence  for  what  is 
unjust,  wrong,  and  proi^^gate.  Some  critics,  indeed,  doubt 
whether  this  appeal  to  the  moral  principle,  had  tlje  moral  prin-,  , 
ciplc  for  its  primary  object.  They  think,  that  in  a  sceptical  age, 
when  it  was  necessary  with  those  who  doubted  everything  to,  make 
good  aomegroundplot  in  their  minds  on  which  certainty  could  be 
built,  it  was  with  this  view  Socrates  laid  hold  of  that  moral, 
feeling,  which,  however  the  understanding  be  perplesed^  will,  if 
prgperly  addressed,  abneat  always  unconsciously  answer  the  sub»^ 
mons.  Thte.  Socrates,  however,  of  Plato  has  too  deep. a.  sense  o£ 
mpral  beauty  and  goodness,  for  us  to  doubt  what  wa^  the  object 
to  which  the  Master  devoted  himself,  or  by  which .  the  Scholar 'a 
search  after  wisdom  was,  not  fettered,  but  guided.  It  is  this  holy, 
regard  for  all  that  is  good,  and  great,  and  true,  which  now  oonsti^ 
tutes  the  chief  value  of  Plata  His  system  of  philosophy  giidng 
birth  to  other  successive  trains  of  thought  has  itaelf  passed  away. 
Still  it  was  a  beautiful  system  which  represented  that  the  £9mu 
of  all  that  i»  good  and  fair  in  the  visible  world,  having  an  inde*> 
pendent  previous  existence  in  the  Supreme  Mind,  had  indeed, 
beoome  obsc^ired  and  tarnished  in  their  union  with  the. matter  of 
the  visible  world ;  but  that  the  souls  of  men  having,  belbre  their 
entrance  into  the  body,  once  in  a  higher  sphere  gazed  upon  the 
original  patterns  or  ideas  of  beauty,  and  justice,  and  holiness,  are 
now,  from  a  faint  reminiscence,  kindled  by  sudi  imperfect  shadows, 
of  those  lovely  realities  as  the  dark  and  gross  things  of  the  earth 
still  exhibit,  and  that  if  they  cherished  by  the  exerdse  o£  pure 
mutual  affections,  and  improved  by  serene  contemplation  ^eir 
love  of  these  heavenly  images  and  their  acquaintance,  with  tbem« 
they  should  after  death  wii^  back  their  flight  again  to  those 
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realms  of  beatific  visicm  which  had  been  once  before  ttieir  happy 
home. 

In  this  beautiful  system,  one  assumption  strikes  us  at  once  as 
fanciful,  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul.     It  was  indeed  not 
very  positively  asserted  :  but  shall  we  at  any  rate  make  it  a  ground 
of  charge  against  Plato,  or  matter  of  ridicule  ?     Would  it  not  be 
more  fair,  and  therefore  more  philosophical,  to  inquire  how   so 
great  a  man  fell  into  such  a  delusion  ?     The  errors  of  the  wise 
must  at  least  have  some  groundwork  in  human  nature.     Now, 
this  assimiption   was   based   upon   the  circumstance  that  many 
notions  are  found  in  the  mind  of  man,  moral  notions  particularly, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  found  their  way  thither  through  the 
senses  from  the  material  world.     It  may  be  a  childlike  one,  as  it 
grew  up  in  the  youth  of  philosophy.     But  few,  we  think,   can 
doubt  that  any  form  of  belief  in  the  independence  of  the  con- 
science from  the  accidental  impressions  derived  from  the  world  of 
sensation,  will  be  likely  to  lead  a  man  into  fewer  practical  errors,  ay, 
and  into  fewer  philosophical  also,  than  that  other  system  which, 
though  countenanced  by  our  Locke,  yet  when  improved  upon  by  that 
French  school  that  prepared  the  old  Fr«ich  Revolution,  did,  by  re- 
ferring our  knowleilge  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  same  source  with 
our  perception  of  blue  or  of  scarlet,  of  sweet  or  of  bitter,  repre- 
sent the  mind  of  man,  not  as  judging  what  actions  are  in  them-* 
selves  right  and  what  wrong,  but  as  passively  receiving  from  those- 
actions  an  impression  which  might  be  called  moral  indeed,,  but 
which  would  give  no  truer  knowledge  of  the  action  itself,  dian 
our  impressions  of  a  flower's  colour  and  smell  afford  us  as  to  that 
flower's  own  essence  and  substance.     It  is,  we  repeat,  the  holy 
yet  not  austere  authority  which  Plato  ascribes  to  the  eonscienoe, 
that  is  the  chief  merit  of  his  philosophy  for  our  day.    For  his  own 
time  he  had  doubtless,  as  the  elder  Coleridge  says,  the   great 
desert  also  of  originating  that  methodical  inquiry  into  the  objects 
of  knowledge,  which,  expanded   by  Aristotle,   has  led   to   the 
various  arrangements  of  modem  investigation.     So  little,  indeed, 
of  this  necessary  division  of  labour  and  subjects  existed  before 
him,  that  you  only  find  obscurely  indicated  in  his  books  the  pri- 
mary distinction,  which  originated  with  himself,  between  physical, 
morsd,  and  logical  science.  We  have  reaped  the  benefit,  however, 
on  this  head,  and,  according  to  some,  we  may  now  discard  his 
memory.     But  it  is  in  our  moral  philosophy  that  his  spirit  is  still 
wanted.     He  has  not,  indeed,  entered  into  the  details  of  duties, 
but  he  has  set  up  a  noble  standard  of  motives  and  views :  and  it 
has  been  justly,  we  think,  remarked  of  his  well-known  work,  *  the 
Picture  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth,*  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Balliol 
College,  in  his  recent '  Remarks  on  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic 
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Ediics/  that '  notwithstanding  inconsistencies  and  extrayag:ancies, 
there  are  in  Plato's  Republic  many  features  which  render  it  not 
unworthy  of  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ardent  antidpatton 
of  the  Christian  polity.'  We  must  add,  that  m  his  inseparable 
imion  of  goodness  and  beauty,  of  what  is  right  with  what  is 
graceful  and  honourable,  we  have  always  been  persuaded  Plato 
had  in  his  mind,  however  imperfectly,  the  character  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

The  great  object  of  Plato,  indeed,  is  the  ennoblement  of  the 
human  race.  This  is  hii^  distinctive  character,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  one.  For  Schleiermacher,  in  that  review  of  all  systems 
of  moral  philosophy,  which  we  cited  before,  tells  us  that  these 
may  all  be  divided  under  two  principal  heads — Systems  of  Perfec- 
tion, and  Systems  of  Happiness; — that  is,  systems,  which  have  for 
the  object  of  their  law-making  the  production  of  perfect  moral 
excellence  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  namely,  of  him  who  is  to 
guide  himself  by  such  rules,  and  to  make  this  perfection  the  end 
and  aim  of  his  self-government  and  of  his  conduct—  systems,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  lay  down  as  the  sole  object  of  each  and 
every  moral  action  the  production  of  happiness,  that  is,  of  agree- 
able sensations  of  some  kind  in  the  consciousness  of  other  beings. 
We  say  of  others,  because  the  notion  of  a  moral  action  so  plainly 
includes  the  condition  of  a  motive  not  altogether  a  selfish  one, 
that  we  throw  at  once  out  of  view  the  barefaced  selfish  system  of 
Epicurus — whom  Dr.  Ritter,  we  observe,  has  sent  back,  with 
great  justice,  to  wallow  in  his  own  stye,  overturning  the  modern 
doctrine  which  whitewashed  and  made  a  gentleman  of  hito,  by 
casting  the  blame  on  his  followers,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  his  fine  dilettanteism  into  coarse  sensuality ;  whereas^ 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  no  whit  betterthan  they,  but  a 
mere  voluptuary,  and,  if  a  philosopher  at  all,  one  whose  knowledge 
went  from  hand  to  mouth,  at  the  best.  Under  the  same  head,  we 
ut  at  once  out  of  court  the  recent,  we  hope  we  may  say  the 
ate,  French  system  of  Vvnterit  bien  entendu,  which  we  take  to  be 
this  :  that  its  followers  think  it  to  be  quite  right  to  be  generous 
and  honest,  and  so  forth ;  but  that  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  be 
either  honest  or  generous,  except  on  a  long-sighted  view  of  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  such  faithfulness  or  magnanimity  to 
their  own  particular  selves.  We  set  aside  the  professors  of  this 
vastly  enlightened  doctrine  as,  on  their  own  showing,  not  includ- 
ing in  their  moral  system  an  essential  condition  of  a  moral  action, 
without  which  it  is  no  moral  action  at  all ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
French  nation,  which,  notwithstanding  some  appearances  in  its 
literature,  we  believe  to  be  in  a  state  of  improvement,  will  sdon 
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have  purged  pff  >vbatever  remaiuft  of  thus  leaven.  But  with  re- 
gard to  ScU|eiermacher  s  second  class  of.  systems,  so  Ixmited,  we 
really  can  iind  no  better  translation  for  the  name  which  he  gives 
them,  though  his  book  was  written  before  poor  Bentham*s  dis- 
covery had  been  m^de  known,  than  '  greatest  happiness  systems.' 
Now  th^se  systems,  not  only  inasmuch  as  they  enjoin  that  the 
happiness  of  others  shall  be  the  governing  motive  of  conduct, 
comply  in  theory  with  the  notion  of  a  moral  principle,  but  they 
certainly  do  bid  fair  at  first  sight  to  have  answered  the  great 
inq.uiry.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  Schleiennacher  in  his 
philosophical  analysis  of  this  class.  A  shorter  test,  their  prac- 
tical texidency,  as  shown  in  the  experience  of  their  working,  may 
be  fairly  applied  to  a  moral,  and,  therefore,  a  highly  practical 
matter. 

The  test  of  experience  shows  the  greatest  happiness  principle, 
when  employed  as  the  only  ground  of  moraUty,  to  be  not  false, 
indeed,  but  incomplete,  not  wrong,  but  inefficient  Its  defect 
in  working  may  be  shortly  stated  as  thus.  Being  told  to  make 
the  .happiness  of  others  our  object,  we  look  out,  according  to  the 
theory,  to  produce  in  them  pleasurable  sensations,  howj  matters 
not,  provided  those  sensations  be  produced  and  in  sufficient 
abundance.  There  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  a  distinction  be* 
tween  refined, and  gross,  mental  and  sensual  pleasures,  between 
those  of  debauchery,  for  instance,  and  of  parental  affection ;  but  it 
is  a  difference  only  in  the  quality  or  degree  of  the  sensation  pro* 
duced,  not  of  the  principle  on  which  that  sensation  isfounded*  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  fruitful  source  of  moral  relaxation  lies  even 
here.  But,  further,  such  a  system  will  not  of  course  forbid  the 
individual  to  make  his  own  pleasure  an  object  of  his  endeavours. 
In.  order  to  bring  this  aim  under  its  own  general  rule,  the  System, 
if  it  seek  to  be  consistent  (we  follow  Schleiermacher),  will  i^ay  to 
its  pupil,  '  You  may  seek  your  own  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  for 
the  sake  of  creating  happiness  in  those  around  you  by  the  sight  of 
your  happiness.'  The  disciple,  however,  who  endeavours  to  put 
this  doctrine  in,  practice,  will  soon  begin  to  say  (as  Schleier- 
macher again  observes),  ^  This  is  a  very  round-about  sort  of  rea- 
soning '  (he  makes  it,  indeed,  still  more  complicated);  '  I  do  not; 
see  why  I  should  not  lay  in  a  moderate  stock  of  plei^ure^  which  is 
the  only  object  of  the  whdLe  business,  on  my  own  private  account/ 
And  so  he  will  assuredly  do^  and  so,  as  the  v^oral  critic  s^ys,  9JQ. 
systems  which  aim  at  the  mere  production  of  happiness  in  others 
litust,  and  will  end,  however  little  we  might  expect  it,  in  the 
search  of  individual  enjoyment. 

This  tendency  of  moral  systems,  which  make  happiness  their 
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sole  object,  to  lapse  into  selfishness,  has  heen  realised  in  that  doe-' 
trine  of  utilitarianism  which  lately  made  some  stir  among^  us,  and 
was  even  received  by  many  as  a  great  discovery  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bcntham's.  The  leading  motive  which  it  acknowledged  was, 
indeed,  at  the  outset,  by  no  means  a  disinterested  desu^  of  public 
happiness ;  for  it  admitted  largely,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
into  the  agent's  deliberation  on  bis  conduct,  the  pleasure  accruing 
therefrom  to  himself.  Still,  it  would  be  curious,  if  it  were  not 
painful,  to  observe  in  that  gentleman^s  posthumous  papers,  as 
edited  and  amplified  by  his  literary  executor.  Dr.  Bowring, 
how  completely,  and  how  soon,  the  criterion  of  public  advan- 
tage was  swallowed  up  by  the  view  of  private  gratification. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  painful  to  see  a  man  of  fair  literary  and 
private  character,  Bentham  or  Bowring,  each  and  both,  with 
no  ill  design,  but  the  contrary,  thus  trifling  with  all  that  is 
earnest,  degrading  all  that  is  noble,  and  exposing,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  say,  his  own  utter  unacqtiaintance,  in  theory  at 
least,  with  the  common  principles  of  our  moral  constitution.  The 
book  has  got  a  strange  new  name,  '  Deontology,'  coined  by  Dr. 
Bowring  for  the  occasion,  the  name  of  Morals,  or  Ethics,  or  Dnty 
of  Man,  not  being  good  enough;  and  it  is  an  odd  thing,  by-the- 
by,  that  a  book,  which  sets  out  by  telling  us  that  *  Plato  and 
&>crates  talked  nonsense  under  pretence  of  teaching  wisdbni  and 
morality,*  contains  in  the  two  interpretations  of  Gi'eek  words 
which  it  ventures  on,  two  most  egregious  blunders,  its  own  long 
name  being  one.  This,  we  are  told,  is  derived  from  to  Jsdv==that 
which  is  proper  [rather  what  is  right  or  due],  and  X<)7i«=ibkott>-* 
ledge,  "Now,  we  do  find  from  our  Pas*sow  that  there  is  such  a* 
word  as  logia,  but  used  by  the  Fathers  only,  and  signifying  with 
them  the  Ctdlection  of  alms  for  the  distressed;  so  that  the  most 
correct  translation  of  Dr.  Bowring's  new  naine  for  mol'al  philo-' 
sophy,  according  to  hi3  accouht  of  the  matter,  would  be  *  levjHng 
a  po(Mf-rate  when  it  is  payable.*  We  further  learn  from  Dri' 
Bowring,  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  were  called  (rd^i<prtfi=tlie 
wisest.  This  is  only  a  mistake  of  the  nonn-substiintive  sophist, 
for  a  superlative  adjective  which  never  existed,  much  as  if  a 
Frenchman  translated  our  wiseacre,  as  le  plus  sage. 

In  the  first  place,  however.  Dr.  Bowring — (cfr  as  he  has  dressed 
up  Bentham*s  papers,  we  must  speak  of  the  disciple,  just  as  we 
did  of  Plato,  even  when  Socrates  was  the  speaker — Dr.  Bowring, 
however,  '  dismisses/  he  tells  us,  '  from  his  system  of  duty,'  the 
words  *  ought '  and  '  ought  not,'  as  too  dictatorial.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  useful  and  useless  are  not  quite  strong  enough 
for  him.  *  The  mind  will  not  be  satisfi^,'  he  says,  '  with  such 
phrases  as,    '^  it  is  useless  to  commit  murder ;  or  it  would  be 
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uieAil  tOt  prevent  it'' '     We  are  gkd  to  bear  this,  but  wltet  are 

the  Doctor's  substitutes? 

*  In  the  word  propriety^  wiA  its  conjugates  proper  and  improper, 
the  desideratum  appears  to  be  found.  It  will  have  the  convenience  of 
covering  the  whole  domain  ofoLcHon* 

Will  it  so?  Let  us  try  it  then.  '  It  was  very  proper  In  Pythias 
to  set  his  life  in  pledge  for  his  friend  Damon/  This  sounds  rather 
tame,  though.  We  will  try  again.  '  It  was  improper  in  Nero  to 
put  his  mother  to  death/  Worse  and  worse.  '  It  was  very  im- 
proper  in  Inkle  to  sell  Yarico,  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  into  slavery, — ^raising  her  price  too, 
when  he  learned  from  her  that  she  was  about  to  make  him  a 
father.'  Somewhat  treacherous  and  heartless,  as  well,  we  should 
say.  *  It  is  very  improper  in  the  captains  of  slave-ships,  when 
they  are  pursued  by  vessels  of  war,  to  throw  casks  full  of  living 
negroes  into  the  sea.'  Is  it  not  a  burning  disgrace  to  humanity 
rather?  We,  for  our  parts,  shall  stick  to  the  old  words — right 
and  wrong. 

So  much  for  definitions,  however.  As  for  principles,  we  are 
informed,  that 

^  Illuminated  h^  the  Deontological  principle,  the  field  of  action  will 
assume  a  new  appearance.' 

Our  Doctor,  with  his  Deontological  principle,  qertainly  doe* 
illumine  the  field  of  action  to  some  purpose ;  and  it  assumes,  in 
consequence,  as  he  promises,  and  as  our  readers  will  presently 
see,  a  very  new  appearance.  They  will,  we  think,  make  up  their 
minds  when  they  have  read  the  following  maxims,  which  we 
present  to  them  in  order  precisely  as  they  stand  in  the  book. 
These  flow,  we  should  decidedly  say,  from  the  master,  not  from 
the  scholar. 

*  Every  pleasure  is  prim&  facie  good,  and  ought  to  be  pursued.' 
This  ought  is  very  *  dictatorial.'     How  did  it  creep  in  ? 

*  Every  act  whereby  pleasure  is  reaped,  is,  all  consequenpes  apart, 
good. 

*  Every  person  is  not  only  the  best,  hut  the  only  proper  judge  of  what, 
with  reference  to  himself,  is  pleasure,  and  what  pain. 

*  To  say  that,  if  I  do  this  I  shall  get  no  balance  of  pleasure,  therefore 
if  you  do  it  you  will  get  no  balance  of  pleasure,  is  mere  presumption 
and  folly.' 

What  right,  then,  has  Mr.  Bentham*s  disciple  to  write  treatises 
cm  Deontology,  since  Duty,  according  to  his  master,  is  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  it  is  also  presumption  to  tell  any  man  what  will 
be  pleasure  for  him.  The  mor^  teacher  would  seem  to  have 
sewn  up  his  own  mouth.     After  this  we  can  understand  publie 
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lawf  that  enibroe  obecdenoe,  but  not  moral  rules  that  enjoin  ooov- 
pliance.     But  let  us  read  on. 

*  To  say  that»  if  I  do  this  I  shall  get  no  preponderant  pleasure,  hut 
hat  if  you  do  this  you  may  get  a  preponderant  pkasure,  yet  it  is  not 

proper  you  should  do  it,  is  al^rdity ;  and  if  I  apply  evil  in  any  shape, 
it  is  injustice  and  injury :  and  if  I  call  in  the  powers  of  government  to 
prevent  the  act,  it  is  tyranny.' 

Wc  will  suppose  a  great  ruffian.  Bill  Sykes,  beating,  for  his 
own  amusement,  a  little  delicate  boy,  Oliver  Twist,  in  the  streets^ 
with  a  crabstick.  A  woman  passing  by  hears  the  boy's  wailing, 
stops,  and  says  to  the  bully, — '  How  can  you  take  delight  in  using 
tlie  poor  child  so  ?  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  it 
would  give  me  the  heartache  all  night.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  so  you  ought.*  This  good  woman  would  talk  non- 
sense, since,  according  to  our  golden  rule — '  To  say  that  if  I  do 
this,  I  should  get  no  preponderant  pleasure,  but  that  if  you  do  this, 
you  may  get  a  preponderant  pleasure,  yet  it  is  not  proper  you 
should  do  it,  is  absurdity.'  As  the  child's  cries  grow  louder,  let 
a  man  now  admonish  the  fellow  on  his  own  shoulders  with  a  slight 
cane.  This  would  be  very  unfair,  for  Bentham  has  written — *  If 
I  apply  evil  in  any  shape  to  prevent  the  act,  it  is  injustice  and 
injury.  Let  the  lad's  strength  now  appear  to  fail  under  repeated 
blows.  A  gentleman  hands  Bill  Sykes  over  to  a  policeman. 
Surely  the  writer  on  codification  cannot  disapprove  of  an  appeal 
♦o  legal  authority  in  a  blue  coat  and  glazed  hat.  '  If  I  call  ill' 
the  powers  of  government  to  prevent  the  act,  it  is  tyranny.'  Why 
hot  flat  burglary  too  ?     We  will  only  quote  the  next  maxim. 

*  Keeping  out -of  view  future  contingent  consequences,  the  fact  of  the 
long  continuance  of  the  free  and  habitual  exercise  of  any  act  by  an  indi- 
vidual is  evidence  that  it  is  productive  to  him  of  pure  and  preponderant 
good,  and  therefore  fit  and  proper  to  be  pursued.* 

So  that  if  a  man,  for  six  years,  has  of  his  own  free  will,  not 
otherwise,  haunted  the  gin-shops,  though  his  nose  be  rubied  with 
carbuncles,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  habit  is  produc- 
tive to  him  of  pure  and  preponderant  good,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  future  soundness  of  his  liver^  it  is  fit  and  proper  that 
he  should  continue  a  dram-drinker  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  What 
do  the  tea-totallers  say  to  this  ? 

Descending  from  these  high  principles  to  their  application, 
that  is,  to  particular  virtues,  we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  friend- 
ship (or  as  it  is  here  called,  amity)  treated  of,  we  must  admitj 
in  the  most  business-like  manner.     In  amity,  we  are  told — 

*  Prudence  makes  a  sort  of  commercial  bargain--the  sort  of  bargain 
on  which  all  eommerce  is  founded.    The  expenditure  is  expected  to 
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bring  back  eomellnng  move  than  its  cost  •  .  •  .  Here  is  prudence 
acting  in  two  directions,  prescribing  expenditure  in  as  far  as  it  promu^ 
a  beneficial  return,  inhibiting  expenditure  where  the  beneficial  reCum 
cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated.' 

Thus  we  have  not  <mly  trading  politicians  but  trading  friends. 
In  fact,  the  whole  treatbe  <m  amity  turns  on  making  up  an 
account  of  profit  and  loss^  and  is  besides,  we  must  say,  very  like 
an  apology  for  the  art  of  toadyism.  Furthermore  we  are  told  that 
vanity,  when  it  leads,  as  it  often  does,  to  '  beneficial  expenditure,^ 
is  a  virtue ;  but  that  '  envy  and  jealousy  are  neither  virtues  nor 
vices — ^they  are  pains.'  We  had  always  thought  that  the  former 
of  these  had  been  not  only  a  vice^  but  a  vice  'par  excellence,' 
the  meanest  of  all  vices.  If  the  Deoatologist,  however,  be  thus 
tolerant  in  most  quarters^  we  find  him  in  one  instance  unaccount- 
ably severe : — 

*  A  mother  steals  a  loaf  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  starving  child. 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  exoite  the  sympathies  in  favour  of  her  maternal 
tenderness,  so  as  to  bury  all  consideration  of  her  dishonesty  in  the  depdi 
of  those  sympathies !  and  in  truth  nothing  but  an  enlarged  and  expan- 
sive estimate,  such  as  would  take  the  case  out  of  the  region  of  senti* 
mentality,'  &c. 

Talk  of  sentimentality,  indeed,  aiul  expansive  estimates!  why^ 
if  the  child  were  starving  the  mother  would  be  perfectly  right. 
The  law  of  England  allows  a  man  to  take  a  loaf  where  he  can 
find  it,  if  he  be  starving  himself.  All  we  know  is,  that  if  we 
were  on  the  mother's  jury  we  would  not  convict  her. 

Such  are  some  samples  of  the  last  new  moral  system  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  brought  forth  in  this  country;  and  we 
must  say,  that  with  all  our  veneration  for  the  useful  notions  of 
that  century,  and  all  the  befitting  mistrust  which  we  are  bound 
to  entertain  for  the  wisdom  of  every  century  which  preceded  it, 
still,  though  we  are  no  believers  in  the  pre-existence  of  sonlsi 
nor  pretend  to  know  much  about  the  independent  existence  of 
ideas,  if  this  be  Benthamism,  of  the  two  we  are  for  Platonism. 

But  systems  founded  exclusively  on  benevolence,  limited  that 
is  to  the  obligation  of  producing  happiness  in  others,  have  not  only 
the  defect  of  a  constant  downward  tendency  to  end  in  the  desire 
of  creating  pleasure  for  self ;  they  further  labour  under  this  fault, 
that  they  resemble  a  law  wUch  is  unable  to  execute  itself,  whicU 
contains  no  enactments  insuring  its  own  due  observance.  Thie 
supposition  on  which  they  ietre  founded  is,  that  all  moral  actions 
have  a  bearing  more  or  less  strong  upon  the  good  of  society — that 
their  quality  of  good  or  bad  is  to  be  determined  by  that  bearing — 
a]£id  th^  l^  this  result  of  theirs  also,  what  is  another  material 
circumstance,  the  moral  agent  is  to  be  decided  in  bis  adoption  of 
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wbat  ift  rigbt  and  his  avoidaiice  of  ,what .k  ymmg*  It  is  not.dif* 
ficult  indeed  to  dress  up  a  code  in  thift  way  upon  piqper.  If  yaa 
do  so^  however,  you  wUl  find,  when  jou  reduce  it  to  practice, 
when  you  persuade^  if  you  can,  men  and  women  to  act  upon  it, 
that  though  it  may  work  pretty  well  when  the  duties  reliUe  im- 
mediately to  some  individual  with  whom  the  agent  is  in  near  con« 
tact/ to  a  relative  or  a  dependant,  it  will  work  very  little,  or  not 
at  all,  where  the  public  at  large  alone  a}q)ear  to  be  concerned. 
A  man  will  refrain  from  anger  perhaps  towards  a  friend .  or  a 
servant  on  these  grounds — as  he  supposes.  So  far  well ;  but  if  he 
be  tempted  to  any  personal  indulgence,  drunkenness  we  will  say, 
how  will  you  act  on  him  now?  You  may  tell  him  that  if  all 
mankind  got  drunk  no  business  could  be  carried  on,  and  that 
therefore  out  of  philanthropy  he  should  not  set  so  ill  an  example ; 
or  you  may  try  him  by  saying  that  if  he  be  seen  in  a  drunken 
State  he  will  lose  his  beneficial  influence  upon  society,  or  that  if 
he  become  a  confirmed  drunkard  he  will  no  longer  have  faculties 
for  carrying  any  good  public  purpose  into  effect :  diere  are.  more 
ways  in  which  the  thing  may  be  put  to  him,  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  these  general  reflections  will  keep  many  men  from  their 
bottles.  You  will  most  likely  be  as  much  disappointed  if  you  try 
to  irest,  other  dutiei^  truth,  firmness,  justice,  on  the  mere  abstract 
motive  of  public  good :  someUiing  you  may  do ;  but  the  ill  efiect 
of  a  departure  from  your  rules»  or  the  benefit  of  their  observance, 
will  be  seen  in  so  hazy  a  background  that  you  will  find  that  ob- 
seiTance  a  very  loose  and  slippery  one  at  the  best  .  . 

This  defect  may  be  said  however  to  prove  only  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  rigid  morality  upon  man, — to  compact  a  strong 
building  with  such  yielding  materials.  It  may  show,  you  will 
say,  not  that  your  system  is  false,  but  that  man  is  frail.  But  if 
you  should  find  that  human  creatures,  frail  as  they  may  be,  do 
possess  virtues  that  have  no  direct  public  motive,  and  yet  exert  a 
very  binding  force  over  them — modesty  for  instance  on  woniaa» 
the  sense  of  honour  on  man — then  you  .will  no  longer  be  able  to 
deny  that  there  is  some  principle  besides  your  generalisiog  be« 
iievolence  at  work  within  them,  and  that  your  system  is  in- 
coinplete. 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  Schleiermacher  s  pther  great  class 
of  moral  systems — those  in  which  moral  excellence  is  itself  the 
ruling  aini  and  object  of  moral  conduct.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
since  in  every  moral  action  there  is  the  person  acting  and  tljMi 
person  acted  upon,  the  reason  by  which  the  action  is  rendered 
right  or  wrong  may  lie  in  its  effect  either  upon  the  former  or 
on  the  latter.     Thus  it  may  be  right  that  a  person  should  give 
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bis  money  tb  another^  because  the  btbcr  is  in  utgeht  want  of  his 
assistance;  but  it  may  be  also  right,  because  if  he  spend  his 
whole  income  upon  himself,  thinking  of  his  own  eomforts,  gloat- 
ing on  his  own  pleasures,  turning  his  mental  eye  inward  upon  bis 
own  internal  world  of  sensation,  absorbed  therein,  he  will  not 
inerely  omit  what  is  right  by  withholding  a  benefit  from  his 
neighbour,  which  his  neighbour  may  perhaps  not  much  miss,  btit 
because  h^  will  conrert  himself,  by  the  habit  of  such  parsimony, 
into  a  sordid,  contemptible  being ;  whereas  by  an  opposite  course 
he  might  become  a  free-hearted  and  generous  one.  In  this  point 
of  view,  if  John  refuse  Thomas  a  few  pence,  the  evil  consequence 
of  the  denial  lies  not  in  the  risk  of  hunger  or  cold  to  Thomas, 
but  in  the  danger  to  John,  that  if  he  do  not  take' care  he  will 
grow  to  be  a  niggardly  fellow.  This  is,  however,  what  our 
modern  moralists  have  singularly  lost  sight  of.  They  can  see, 
we  doubt  not  that,  apart  from  all  consequences  to  others  or  to 
the  party  himself,  it  is  simply  in  itself  better  to  be  a  Tyrolese 
than  a  Neapolitan,  to  be  Othello  than  lago,  to  be  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  than  Titus  Gates  ;  yet  they  confine  all  their  estimates  of 
inoral  actions  to  the  external  effects  of  those  actions,  and  will  not 
look  upon  the  character  of  the  man  as  in  itself  worthy  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  ultimate  object,  were  it  only  as  being  capable  of 
moral  beauty  far  exceeding  the  beauty  of  the  Apollo  or  the  Lao- 
coon,  or  as  liable  unhappily  to  moral  turpitude  more  disgusting 
than  the  dunghill  which  they  would  remove  from  the  lawn  under 
their  window.  This  they  have  so  much  lost  sight  of  in  their 
scientific  theories,  that  it  is  become  a  difficult  matter  to  represent 
this  end  distinctly  as  a  principle  of  moral  speculation.  Yet  our 
own  immediate  consciousness  tells  us  that,  as  it  is  better,  all 
consequences  apart  better,  to  be  a  man  than  a  pig,  however  happy 
the  pig  may  be  in  his  straw,  and  however  subject  to  anxieties  the 
man  in  his  study:  so  it  is  better,  all  feelings  of  pleasure  or  honour 
put  aside,  unconditionally  better,  to  possess  a  pure  than  an  obscene 
mind,  a  mild  than  a  cruel  temper,  a  frank  than  a  treacherous  dis- 
{K)sition.  If  this  were  not  mankind's  opinion,  if  they  thought  that 
the  character  of  moral  actions  depends  only  upon  their  results  to 
the  public,  we  should  hear  very  different  language  upon  moral 
subjects.  Of  the  Kar  it  would  be  said, '  Poor  fellow,  he  is  not  aware 
that  the  general  interests  of  society  require  us  to  be  correct  in  our 
statements  ;*  of  the  slanderer,  '  How  I  pity  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite !  if  he  took  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  world,  he  would  not 
fawn  upon  his  friend  at  one  moment  and  at  the  next  pull  his  re- 
putation to  pieces.'  Such  never  was  human  language  nor  human 
feeling.     On  the  contrary,  in  every  nation  there  is  a  standard, 
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high  «r  low>  of  iaani  qoaliiiefy  tip  to  yMth  eatb  indmdiial  feeU 
hunsrif  bound  to  keep  his  own  moral  character;  when  he  falli 
below  which  at  all  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  wrong ;  which 
if  he  signally  depart  from  he  cannot  obtain  his  own  forgivenessk 

This  view  of  duty.  Which  looks  to  the  moral  state  of  tfie  agent's 
mind^  is  inoompambly  stronger  than  that  which  handles  thfi 
general  consequences  of  his  actions*  The  oEien  of  old  did  not 
die  at  Thermcmylfle  because  they  had  calculated  that  it  was  mof« 
expedient  for  Sparta  to  lose  the  flower  of  her  forces  than  that  hes 
citizens  should  in  any  case  retreat  before  a  superior  forc^,  but 
because  they  could  not  ms^e  up  their  mindi  to  show  their  badu 
to  the  Persian^  and  they  left  behind  them  that  beautiful  epitaph->-« 
*  O,  wayfarer,  bear  word  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here, 
having  obeyed  their  orders.*  Lucretia  stabbed  herself — ^rery  pro** 
bably  this  is  to  historical  fable,  but  it  is  not  the  worse  eyidence  of 
national  feeling— -because  she  oould  not  endure  the  sense  of  poUu^ 
tion,  not  from  any  generalities  as  to  average  consequences  of  female 
conduct.  It  may  be  said,  diat  life  was  surrendered  in  these  and 
other  like  cases  from  the  fear  of  public  reprolM^h  in  a  continued 
existence.  But  the  seat  of  the  question  is  only  thus  tran^ierred 
from  the  breast  of  the  individual  to  the  minds  of  the  speetatoss* 
The  principle  is  the  same.  On  what  but  on  a  standard  of  moral 
character , can  the  public  condemnation,  which  is  so  deeply  dreacM^ 
foe  founded  ?  If  you  wish,  however,  to  narrow  the  ezpeiiment 
further,  take  the  untutored  H  uron  in  his  death  of  tortures.  He  has 
no  future  public  opinion  to  fear  if  he  give  way  to  unmanly  criesi 
His  life  and  his  sufferings  will  be  closed  shortly  togedier.  It  k 
his  sense  of  moral  dignity,  his  reference  to  an  kleal  standai^d  of 
moral  beauty^  which  raises  him  above  his  last  dnd  unav^dable 
agony.  This  was  ihe  view  of  Plato,  the  {nth  of  whose  philosophy 
is  summed  up  by  Dr.  Ritter  in  the  question^-*'  To  what  end  da 
we  live  ? '  and  in  the  answer — '  That  we  may  generate  the  utmost 
possible  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  and  thereby  the  purest  po»f 
sible  good  in  our  own  souls/  This  was  the  doctoine  of  Aristotlei 
his  scholar.  According  to  him,  '  a  good  and  honourable  odurst 
of  action  is  one  of  those  things  whidb  are  to  be  chosen  for  their 
own  sakes.'  So  the  Stcncs  taught  that  moral  action,  or  rather  the 
power  of  moral  action,  is  the  oae  thing  needful;  while  at  the 
same  time  Chrysippus,  of  ynhom  it  was  said,  that  '  witfiout  him 
ther^  would  have  been  no  Stoa>*  admitted  that  '  tl»  man  must  be 
mad  who  set  no  value  on  riches  or  healthy  or  such  other  advan^ 
tages.'  The  later  Stoics  indeed  talked  nonsense  in  asserting  that 
pain  is  no  evil ;  but  Stoic  and  Utilitarian  taken  together^  fMj  £» 
f<dly,  whether  is  it  worse  to  say  with  Cato  that  a  toothache  is  no 
evil,  or  vrith  Dr.  Bowring  that  envy  is  only  a  pain  ?    So^  if  we  pasi 
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from  the  elder  to  the  younger  philosophy,  so  taught  the  venerable 
Kant,  who,  finding  German  morality  at  the  dose  of  the  last  centory 
almost  wholly  decomposed  and  putrescent,  arrested  the  pli^e  by 
simply  laying  down  in  his  moral  system  that  there  is  a  voice 
within  us  which  can  speak  with  an  unconditional  Thou  shalt* 
So  strongly  too  did  this  father  of  the  critical  school  regard  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  soul  as  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of 
ethics,  that  he  even  laid  his  evidence  of  immortality  in  the  neces- 
nty  which  we  feel  of  a  constant  progression  towards  absolute 
moral  perfection,  coupled  with  the  impossibility  of  reaching  that 
goal  within  the  space  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  any  finite 
duration  of  life. 

After  all,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  view  which  values  moral 
actions  rather  as  they  indicate  the  character  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed than  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  those  towards  whinn  they 
are  exercised,  is  gaining  ground  with  that  party  which  seeks  to 
guide  the  future  development  of  the  English  mind,  not,  however, 
we  must  say,  in  a  shape  which  pleases  us  altogether.  We  are 
not  sorry  to  hear  of  moral  elevation  of  mind,  rather  than  of  the 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  arising  from  the  commerce  of  amity ; 
but  we  hear  also  too  much  of  the  noble  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  of  uplifting  consciousness  and  ardent  aspirations,  and,  what 
strengthens  our  suspicions,  when  we  take  up  the  popular  novels 
of  the  hour,  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  all  this  mystical  invocation 
of  the  ideal  Good,  and  Noble,  and  Beautiful  in  the  mouths  of  se- 
ducers, and  dandies,  and  charlatans.  The  more  these  Grandison- 
Don  Juans — as  Mirabeau,  who  liked  such  compound  designations, 
might  have  called  them — admire  all  the  virtues  together,  the  less 
do  they  seem  disq^iosed  simply  to  practise  one  of  them.  Those 
who  form  for  themselves,  however,  noble  characters  are  not  they 
who  speak  of  virtue  idly,  tacitly  taking  praise  to  themselves  for 
possessing  the  taste  to  see  her  poetic^  charms ;  but  they  who, 
having  in  their  minds  a  high  standard  of  duty,  regard  it  as  a 
serious  law  of  conduct,  and,  amid  all  the  sacrifices  they  may  make 
to  that  law,  are  so  convinced  of  its  rightful  authority  over  them, 
that  they  are  rather  ashsuned  of  any  departure  than  elat^  by  any 
compliance  with  its  behests. 

Vv  ith  regard,  however,  to  the  two  classes  into  which  we  have 
seen  moral  systems  divided — those  which  direct  man  so  to  act  as 
to  make  others  happy,  and  those  which  tell  him  to  embody  in  his 
own  mind,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  and  subdoe 
in  it  all  that  is  base ; — the  first  will  be  mild  but  weak,  and  soon 
sensual,  consequently  at  last  selfish — Ae  second,  strong  at  first, 
but  stem,  and  very  probably  hanii,  ne£t  cold,  and  at  its  end 
formal  merely.  On  eidier  of  them  a  moral  system  may-he  framed, 
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ibat  is,  (rom  each  the  ordinary  duties  may  be  deduced — from  each* 
imperfectly.  They  mighty  indeed^  be  blended  for  practical  pur^ 
poses  in  a  first  principle,  which  should  bind  a  man*s  actions  by 
the  double  law  of  promoting,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  at  once  the 
moral  perfection  and  the  enjoyable  existence  of  his  fellows.  His 
own  moral  purity  must  of  course  be  included  in  his  endeavours, 
and  indeed  his  own  happiness  too  might  be  introduced  under  that 
formula  which  Fichte  proposed,  and  which  seems  to  clear  this 
minor  difficulty,  namely,  that  each  man  ought  to  r^^rd  himself 
olnecUvely,  that  is,  as  we  should  interpret  the  rule,  ought  to  deal 
with  liimself  in  matters  of  happiness  as  with  one  entitled,  on  con* 
siderations  of  justice,  to  the  degree  of  care  and  concern  on  such 
pmnts  which  he  would  think  it  right  to  bestow  on  another,  of 
whose  person  he  had  the  disposal  and  guardianship.  Would 
sudi  a  fusion  of  systems,  however,  solve  the  great  problem  ?  We 
believe  not  at  all.  A  world  in  which  each  should,  from  a  sense 
of  duty^  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  endeavour  to  promote  the 
progress  in  virtue  of  his  associates,  and  to  afford  them  pleasure  or 
relieve  them  from  pain,  might  be  a  faultless  world,  but  it  would 
be  a  cold  and  unengaging  one^  and,  we  will  add,  it  would  be 
morally  incomplete. 

'Where  then,'  it  may  be  asked,  'shall  we  look  for  an  an- 
swer, if  all  fields  of  inquiry  have  been  tried  in  vain?'  '  Are  you 
sure,  however,'  we  would  venture  to  reply  with  this  question 
to  the  moral  studen} — 'are  you  quite  sure  that  all  the  fields 
of  inquiry  have  really  been  tried?'  Grecian  ethics,  it  is  well 
known,  were  too  political.  With  the  Greeks  the  State  was  all 
in  all ;  the  individual  was  valued  only  as  one  of  its  constituent 
parts,  who  must  be  contented  with  the  care  bestowed  on  him  in 
that  capacity,  whose  rights,  whose  feelings,  nay,  whose  morals 
were  bound  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  rather 
who  was  bound  to  mould  those  feelings  and  those  morals  into  such 
form  as  the  State  might  impose  on  him.  His  existence  was  re- 
garded in  the  State  only.  Our  own  recent  systems,  on  the  other 
band,  view  man,  we  think,  too  much  as  a  mere  individual.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  lose  sight  altogether  of  his  social  relations ;  but 
they  treat  him  as  if  he  were  capable  of  maintaining  his  own  powers 
of  mind  by  his  own  efforts  in  a  state  of  independent  self-govern- 
ment Accordingly,  when  they  enter  into  the  details  of  conduct 
which  they  would  impose  on  him,  they  class  those  particulars 
under  the  heads  of  virtues,  as  truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance — 
that  is,  qualities  of  his  mind — but  have  no  room  for  the  various 
relaticms  in  which  he  stands  towards  others^ — his  duties,  namely,  as 
a  son,  a  husband,  a  fadier,  a  brother,  a  friend,  or  a  subject. 

Man,  however,  is  not  this  insulated  being,  and  to  treat  him  as 

such 
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such  in  your  moral  philos<vphy^  is  much  as  if  in  natural  science 
you  were  to  speculate  how  a  single  bee  might  build  his  separate 
celU  and  maintain  himself  there  through  the  winter's  frost ;  or, 
as  if  in  your  code  of  naval  discipline,  you  were  to  treat  each 
private  sailor  as  the  independent  disposer  of  a  line-of*battle  ship. 
To  make  our  meaning  clear,  we  would  take  up  this  last  compa* 
rison>  and  say,  that  as  you  would  not  consider  the  integral  parts 
of  a  gallant  fleet  to  be  the  individual  men  who  are  embarked  upon 
it,  but  the  ships,  each  with  their  bold  companies,  which  are  the 
smallest  units  capable  of  taking  a  several  share  in  the  combined 
function :  so  in  your  moral  philosophy,  when  you  examine  that  civil 
life,  for  the  laws  of  whose  actions  you  seek  to  account,  you  must 
lake  as  your  unit  not  the  individual  man  or  the  individucd  woman« 
but  y6\i  must  have  in  your  view  the  family,  as  the  organic  part 
of  which  the  social  frame  is  knit  and  compacted  together.  For 
the  first  years  of  man's  life,  independent  being  is  out  of  the 
question.  Material  wants  bind  up  the  child  in  the  a^regate  of 
the  family.  A  short  desire  of  independence  arises  indeed  in  the 
youth,  but  unless  artificial  hindrances  stand  in  the  way,  it  soon 
passes  into  the  natural  wish  of  becoming  himself  the  head  of  a 
similar  commonwealth.  As  such  he  passes  his  noon  of  life,  and 
the  decline  of  its  warmth  only  renders  him  more  dependent  on 
the  home  to  which  he  has  given  birth.  It  is  here,  then,  and 
neither  in  the  abstractions  of  public  expediency,  nor  in  ^e  ima« 
ginary  solitude  of  his  single  breast — ^it  is  here  that,  if  you  wish 
to  know  man  and  the  conditions  of  his  being,  you  must  follow, 
and,  we  should  say,  not  coldly  analyse,  but  respectfully  study  him. 
This  would  be  indeed  a  true  Baconian  course  of  moral  inquiry. 
We  should  have  good  hope  of  the  science,  if  an  acute  eye,  serving 
an  expanded  head,  and  directed  by  a  right  heart,  could  be  ap- 

tlied  to  the  sanctities  of  such  an  English  fireside  as  Washington 
rving  would  paint.  We  should  not  be  told  that  the  mother  who, 
unseen  of  all,  wears  out  the  nightly  hours  by  the  pillow  of  her 
sick  baby,  or  the  daughter  who  passes  her  devoted  days  in  cheer- 
ing the  sinking  spirits  of  an  enfeebled  father,  devoining  her  own 
,heart,  as  Homer  said,  while  she  can  wear  a  smile  for  him,  and 
simulate  hope, — ^we  should  not  be  told  that  this  afiectionate 
mother  or  daughter,  perhaps  the  same  person,  had  maturely 
balanced  the  pleasure  which  she  should  find  at  a  neighbouring 
ball  against  that  which  would  accrue  to  her  from  her  nightly  or 
daily  watchings,  and  had  astutely  chosen  the  more  agreeable  occu- 
|>^tion ;  qor  yet  that  she  had  discharged  the  task  because  she  con^ 
peiv0d  herself  bouiid  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  others,  nor  even  be- 
cause she  would  purify  her  own  mind  by  the  disdiarge  of  such 
pbligs^tions.  What  new  principle  have  we  then  here?  Nothing 
. strange. 
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strange,  nothing  refined,  nothing  sought  from  afar ;  simply  and 
wholly,  the  free  course  and  voluntary  CQmpulsion  pf  unbought,  un- 
taught, and  often  unrequited  affection-  It  is  nothing — ^tell  it  not  in 
Westminster — ^nothing  but  love,  strong  as  death.  Whisper  it  not 
to  utilitarians — ^it  will  not  maximise  happiness :  for  if  that  frail  cry 
be  silenced  for  ever,  it  will  not  be  appeased  even  by  pther  voices 
.that  joyfully  call  out  ^  mother.'  It  is  only  the  same,  unprofitable 
principle  which  made  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond  exclaim,  '  I 
would  not  give  my  dead  son  for  the  best  living  son  in  Chasten'- 
dom.'  When  those  hoary  paternal  locks  have  passed  from  sight, 
it  will  cling  to  the  mouldering  ashes,  or  hold  converse  with  the 
parted  spirit,  until  it  have  wasted  the  mourner's  frame  with 
baneful  pangs  of  uscdess  recollections;  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
rational  odoulating  man ;  it  is  no  wiser  than  the  dog  that  howls 
over  his  master  s  grave,  refuses  food,  and  even  pines  away  there. 

It  is  here,  however,  we  believe,  that  the  morsd  philosopher  may 
find  if  not  the  first  j»inciple  of  his  science,  yet  one  of  the  most 
important  and  comprehensive.  We  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of 
such  love  as  bums  in  the  ode  of  Sappho,  nor  yet  of  such  sen^- 
mental  love  as  realises  that  theory,  the  stupidity  of  which,  wlien 
applied  generally,  outrages  common  sense,  and  does  indeed 
tamper  with  the  kindly  affections,  looking  to  the  gratification 
derivable  from  their  exercise,  rather  than  to  the  object  by  which 
they  are  called  forth :  the  love  we  mean  is  that  bond  which,  tra- 
.versing  a  happy,  well-ordered  family  upwards,  downwards,  or 
along  level  ranks,  binds  together  husband  and  wife,  draws  the 
parent  to  the  child  and  the  child  to  the  parent,  ranges  brother 
by  brother,  and  with  its  golden  chain  compacts  the  individual 
members  into  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  as  a  part  of  which 
the  future  man  arrives  at  the  first  consciousness  of  his  existence, 
and  under  whose  laws  the  first  years  of  that  existence  are  passed. 
The  philosopher  wUl  have  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  this 
bond.  Its  character  we  take  to  be,  more  or  less  of  course — ac- 
cording to  its  strength  in  particular  cases — ^but,  whether  more  or 
less,  still  a  certain  conmiunity  of  will,  of  joy,  of  grief,  of  thought, 
of  interest,  of  hope,  of  fear,  of  existence,  absorbing  into  itself,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  the  individual  will,  joy,  grief,  thought,  interest, 
hope,  fear,  existence  of  each  particular  member.  This  is  indeed 
a  great  principle ;  especially  if,  while  it  is  the  constituent  law, 
the  central  gravitating  force  of  the  family,  the  family  itself  should 
be  the  type  or  model,  as  well  as  the  germ,  of  all  that  is  good  and 
noble  in  larger  human  societies- 
Modern  theories  of  government,  indeed,  go  upon  the  bare  sup- 
position that  each  subject  or  citizen,  finding  it  his  interest  to 
comply  wij&  the  laws  of  the  ]^tat«p.  obeys  ikom  law%  iwii  p^fc^ri^s 
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such  puJlHic  sienrices  as  they  impose  on  him^  with,  a  view  to  diat 
interest  only.  We  have  heard  this  jprinciple  called  very  jusily 
that  of  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  In  this/  however,  as  in 
uuiny  matters,  we  believe  our  nuxl^n  views  are  excelled  by  our 
still  surviving  ancient  practice — that  the  remains  of  old  attach^ 
ments  are  better  than  the  workii^  clour  new  thoughts, — that  the 
ties  of  which  we  are  unconscions  are  deeper  thu  Uie  interests 
with  which  we  are  busied.  Let  us  see  whether  the  pattern  we 
have  assumed  for  our  State  affords  no  nobler  link,  and  whe&er 
that  link  may  not  yet  be  traced  in  national  feeling. 

In  a  family,  then,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  brothers  and  the 
sisters  are  not  bound  together  merely  by  the  motive  that  their 
separate  comfort  requires  them  to  be  on  decent  terms  with  each 
other,  but  that  each  is  ooticemed  for  what  betides  the  oth^,  more 
or  less,  as  if  it  had  befallen  himself:  that  his  individuality  is 
merged  in  the  assemblage  of  selves,  and  that  where  one  part  of 
that  collective  whole  suffers,  he  is  grieved  also  as  a  part  of  the 
whole ;  where  one  member  of  it  joys,  he  rejoices.  One  brother 
does  not  act  for  the  sister's  advantage  because  he  ought  so  to  do^ 
but  because,  regarding  this  sister  as  a  part  of  that  whole  to  which 
he  belongs,  he  seeks  her  advantage  as  spontaneously,  we  do  not 
say  as  strongly,  but  as  naturally  as  he  would  his  own.  We  might 
perhaps  call  at  once  upon  English  consciousness  in  proof  that 
there  exists  this  element  of  mutual  regard  in  our  own  country. 
But  exactly  as  chemistry  teaches  us  that  a  large  poition  of  the  heat 
contained  in  each  body  is  dormant  and  imperceptible,  latent  heat 
as  it  is  termed,  until  scmie  change  in  the  atmosphere  draws  it 
forth,  when  at  the  same  time  the  yielding  mass  from  which  it 
issues  assumes  consistency  and  presents  solid  resistance — just  in 
the  same  way  our  warmest  affections  often  seem  to  sleep,  until 
occasion  has  drawn  them  forth.  States,  too,  are  now  so  large, 
that  we  scarce  come  in  contact  but  with  countrymen.  Exultation 
in  national  victory  may  be  but  disguised  selfishness.  That  sub- 
scriptions should  be  called  forth  rather  by  the  distress  of  cotton* 
weavers  at  Manchester,  than  of  silk-weavers  at  Lyons,  rather  as 
lately  by  famine  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  the  Papal  States,  may 
arise,  not  from  fellow-feeling,  but  from  the  mere  local  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sufferers.  Still  we  may  find,  doubtless,  if  we  look  for 
it,  some  familiar  instance  that  may  test  the  matter,  and  the  more 
faitiiliar  this  imtantia  cruets  the  better.  Why,  then,  it  occurs  to 
ns,  did  a  gallant  veteran  three  years  since  in  the  House  of 
Commons—(there  is  no  reason  he  should  not  be  named,  for  Sir 
John  EUey  never  said  or  did  any  thing  of  which  he  need  be 
ashamed) — ^why  did  he,  who  was  most  strongly  opposed  on  poli- 
tical grounds  to  the  cause  in  which  General  Bvans  and  bis  Iqpon 
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were  preparing  themselves  to  embark^  during  a  debate  on  tbe 
impending  expedition^  almost  in  s{Hte  of  himself,  in  a  lengthened 
speech,  give  to  that  officer  the  very  best  advice  as  to  the  pr<^er 
mode  of  dealing  with  Spanish  allies,  which  his  own  great  expe« 
rience  of  that  nation  suggested,  thereby  doii^  his  best  to  ensure 
the  success  of  a  cause  which  he  yet  heartily  disapproved  ?  Clearly 
and  only  because  the  wishes  and  jud^ent  of  the  poUtician 
were  overcome  for  the  time  by  the  unconscious  sympathy  of  the 
brother-soldier  and  fellow-countryman.  This  incident  may  have 
raised  a  smile,  but  there  was  a  right  good  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  it  too. 

While  we  write,  we  have  met  with  another  teslumcmy,  so  much 
in  point,  and  from  so  good  a  quarter,  that  we  will  place  the  depo- 
nent at  once  in  the  witness-box.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  thus 
writes  to  Us  brother  (Lord  Cowley)  from  the  neighbouiiiood  of 
Yittoria : — 

^  Salvatierra,  22ikL  June,  1813. 

*  My  dear  Henry, — I  have  the  {Measure  to  inform  you  that  we  beat  the 
French  army  commanded  by  the  King,  in  a  general  action  near  Vittoria 
yesterday,  having  taken  from  them  more  than  120  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
their  ammunition,  baggage,  provisions,  money,  &c.    Our  loss  has  not 

been  severe I  am  much  concerned  to  add  to  this  account,  that 

of  the  severe  wound  and  reported  death  of  Cadogan.  .  . .  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  early  in  the  action;  .  .  .  and  received  a  Wound  in  the 
spine  as  I  am  informed,  and  he  died  last  night.  ....  His  private 
cnaracter  and  his  worth  as  an  individual  were  not  greater  than  his 
merits  as  an  officer,  and  I  shall  ever  regret  him.  It  is  a  curi<ms  in- 
stance of  his  attachment  to  his  profession^  and  of  the  interest  he  felt  in 
what  was  going  on^  that  after  he  was  wounded  and  was  probably  aware 
that  he  was  dying,  he  desired  to  be  carried  and  left  in  a  situation  from 
which  he  might  be  able  to  see  all  that  passed.  The  concern  which  I  fed 
upon  his  loss  has  diminished  exceedingly  the  satisfaction  I  should  derive 
from  our  success,  as  it  will  yours.' — Gurwood^  vol.  x.  p.  454.      ^ 

If  the  dying  gladiator,  absorbed  by  domestic  sf  ection,  accord- 
ing to  Bynm,  'thought  of  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play-r- 
thought  of  their  Dacian  mother,*  surely  it  was  a  no  less  substan- 
tial attachm^t  which  at  the  same  final  hour  would  so  strongly 
fix  the  eyes  of  our  expiring  soldier  on  the  fluctuations  of  his 
country's  battle. 

After  all,  science  has,  perhaps,  not  waxed  so  cold  among  us 
that  any  proof  of  such  a  principle  as  national  attachment  should 
be  required;  but  meet  an  Ei^lishman  in  Pall-Mall,  and  he  is 
perhaps  disagreeable  to  you ;  encounter  him  at  Constantinople, 
and  you  may  both  be  well  pleased;  find  him  in  Persia,  and  you 
are  on  the  way  to  be  friends.  We  must  all  agree  with  the  sen. 
timent  of  Mfjor  Dalget^j  that  however  little  h^  might  be  touched 
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i£  a  rascally  Fleming,  or  WaUoon>  or  Dane,  called  for  quarto-^ 
al  least,  if  an  English  tongue  begged  for  mercy — ^he  did  aot  know 
bow  to  strike. 

.  But  tbe  family  wbich  we  bare  taken  as  the  jiattem  of  our  Stat^ 
does  not  consist  only  of  a  mere  level  brotherhood^  however  inti- 
mately united.  Rather,  this  brotherhood  is  itself  bound  together 
by  a  similar  but  stronger  upward  participation  in  him  who  is  tbe 
source  of  their  being ;  who  regards  them  still  as  pc^tions  of  bis 
own  self;  and  is  furthermore  regarded  by  them  not  only  as  tb^ 
object  of  their  love,  but  of  their  reverence  alsp>  inaS9mcb  and 
in  as  far  as  he  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
&eir  fellowship.  Their  joint  relation  to  him  is  as  of  the  rays  to 
the  centre.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  here  the  analogy  be- 
tween our  type  and  the  greatest  of  States,  the  Christian  church; 
ilis  pnndpality,  of  whom  St.  Paul  says,  '  the  whole  fyinUy  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  called/  or,  according  to  our  Anglican  litiugy, 
his  'household  the  Church.'  But  we  forbear.  In  the  words  pf 
■Professor  Sewell,  <  We  are  i^proaching  to  a  point  where  moral 
inquiry  enters  upon  facts  whidi  are  more  peculiarly  the  province 
of  theology.'  In  the  body  pditic  however,  as  wdl  fiUal  attach- 
ment is  plainly  shadowed  out  by  the  spirit  of  loyalty  towards 
the  Head  of  the  State.  Pater  patrice  is,  indeed,  with  German 
sovereigns,  no  rhetorical  flourish,  but  a  part  of  their  royal  style 
and  dignity.  In  the  preamble  of  their  statutes  thev  say, — '  Having 
taken  such  or  such  a  subject  into  our  land'fatherly  consideration.* 
This  spirit  of  loyalty,  again,  is  one  of  the  latent  attachments. 
In  ordinary  times  the  subjects  speak  little  of  their  sovereign; 
think  little  of  him ;  you  may  suppose,  care  little  for  him.  But 
let  that  sovereign  make  a  progress  into  some  unvisited  province 
of  his  dominions — to  Edinburgh  or  to  Glasgow — and  you  will 
hear  its  accents  in  the  shouts  of  his  people ;  or  let  an  aged 
monarch  lie  on  his  death-bed,  and  you  will  not  have  far  to  look 
for  the  signs  of  their  grief.  Now,  it  is  not  for  us  to  square  this 
loyal  spirit  by  the  new  poUtical  multiplication-table.  The  prin- 
ciple is  there ;  and  if  you  would  understand  human  nature,  or  its 
b^t  motives,  you  must  not  overlook  it.  It  is  evidently  ccmnected 
•with  what  is  right;  for  where  it  is  absent-^as  in  the  English  Re- 
public beyond  the  Atlantic — ^you  certainly  miss  essential  qualities 
of  the  English  blood.  It  is  nobl^  as  was  the  shout  of  the  Hun- 
garian nobles,  when  their  emporess,  beset  by  overwhelming  foes, 
deserted  by  her  other  subjects,  presented  to  them  herself  s^  h^ 
infant  heir :  '  Moriamur  pro  liege  rumtro  Maria  Theresa  f — *  Let 
us  die,'  they  said,  'for  our  Prince,  Maria  Theresa.'  It  is  strong, 
or  the  Tyrolese  peasant  would  not  have  made  good  even  his  Alps 
against  Napoleon;  firing  balls  of  stone  froQi  fir-tr^  cannons^. or 
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dischadging  fais  rifle  from  the  ranipttrU  of  wftg^ns,  which  the 
wives  drew  up  for  help  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Here,  we 
admit,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  by  the  philosopher,  '  Why  did  the 
Tyrolete  make  such  tacrifiees  rather  than  quietly  submit  to  transfer 
their  alliance  from  Austria  to  Bavaria,  from  one  German  go* 
vemment  to  another,  which  might  rule  ihem  as  well,  and  did,  in 
fact,  we  fear^  rnle  them  better  V  The  true  answer,  we  beliere, 
is  this :  that  all  real  attachment  is  not  only  of  an  enduring  cha* 
racter,  but  contains,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  its  own  prin* 
dple  of  self^maintaining  vitality.  We  mean,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
force  which  is  not  easily  worn  out  or  exhausted  by  time,  and  there- 
fore a  lasting  one ;  but  that  if  there  were  any  danger  of  its  decay, 
man  considers  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  affec* 
tion,  and  for  the  observance  of  the  duties  implied  in  affection  to  an 
individual  object,  that  it  has  onoe  been  shared  with  that  object 
Once  g^ven,  in  short,  it  has  been  given  for  better  for  worse,  for 
poorer  as  well  as  for  richer,  till  death  do  part ;  and  this  principle 
of  constancy,  whether  in  the  family  or  in  the  State,  has  always 
been  admired  as  a  most  noble  quality.  As  regards  the  family, 
we  may  cite  as  old  a  case  as  Penelope,  and  we  hold  the  Odyssey 
to  be  a  good  text-book  on  these  subjects :  for  the  State,  we  need 
go  no  further  than  to  Scott  and  Flora  M'lvor. 
.  This  indissoluble  character  of  the  bond,  indeed,  is  not  confined 
to  the  living.  Even  after  death  hath  parted,  the  golden  chain 
holds  on,  though  one  end  of  it  be  lost  in  darkness  and  douds. 
*  Ille  meo8,  primum  qui  me  sibi  junxit,  amores 
Abetulit,  iile  habeat  secum^  servetque  sepuUos,* 
The  son  cherishes  the  image  of  his  departed  parent  with  the  affec- 
tion that  was  borne  to  the  living  one ;  stronger,  perhaps,  since  it 
is  the  only  feeling  that  can  now  remain.  Again,  in  his  boyhood 
he  will  have  heard  that  father  dwell  with  pious  regard  on  the 
former  generation  of  his  own  parents,  and  will  thus  have  been 
united  by  an  intermediate  living  link  with  those  whom  his  eye 
has  not  seen.-  Thus  the  fellowship  to  which  the  child  belongs, 
and  the  man  afterwards,  is  composed  of  the  unseen  as  well  as  the 
living ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  has  been  merit  in  those  who 
have  passed  away,  or  strength  of  affection  in  their  successors,  will 
he  have  looked  up  from  his  cradle  to  a  line  of  dim  but  friendly 
images,  their  brows  encircled  with  the  halo  of  the  tomb,  in  whose 
venerable  assembly,  united  by  mutual  regard,  he  is  one.  If  we 
seek  a  strong  instance  of  the  force  of  this  tie,  we  have  a  large 
portion  of  the  millions  of  China,  who,  knowing  nothing  better, 
place  their  whole  religion  in  yearly  sacrifices  on  their  ancestors' 
sepulchres. 

Here«  Bgmy  in  the  State  we  have  mai^  points  4>(  reiemUanoe 
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with  our  pattern^  the  fomily.  .  First,  we  have  rewards  of  the  dead 
bestowed  on  the  living.  Hereditary  legislation  is  a  direct  prac- 
Ucal  testimony,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  the  principle^  that  death 
does  not  dissolve  the  community  of  the  family,  and  that  doubly^ 
for  she  rewards  the  services  of  the  departed  father  by  conferring 
her  best  honours  on  his  living  representative ;  and,  again,  by  im- 
parting power  over  herself,  on  that  sole  ground,  to  his  latest  de- 
scendant, the  State  shows  her  expectation  at  least,  that  he  will  not 
disgrace  the  illustrious  fellowship  whose  line  he  prolongs.  Then 
we  have  history  awarded  to  the .  generations  of  grey  forefathers. 
History,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  not  only  no  old  almanack ;  but 
English  history,  we  further  think,  is  not  merely,  as  it  has  been 
better  called,  history  teaching  by  example,  at  least  not  for  Eng- 
lifhmen.  It  is  rather,  we  should  say,  the  title-deed  of  our  na« 
tional  glory ;  the  pedigree  of  our  national  character ;  the  bond  of 
our  national  fellowship;  the  means  of  communion  with  those 
English  ancestors  who  founded  for  us,  and  whom  we  do  not  dismiss 
from  that  kindred  fellowship.  We  do  not  take  our  side  only  at 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  but  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies — ay,  and 
at  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  Lord  Falkland  is  one  of  us ;  so  is  Sir 
t'hilip  Sidney ;  and  Richard,  in  his  prison  on  the  cliff  of  the 
Danube ;  and  even  Alfred,  in  the  neatherd's  kitchen.  Again,  we 
have  monuments  in  Poets*  Comer,  as  well  as  femiily-pictures  at 
our  country-houses.  And  on  tliis  instance  of  public  monuments 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  we  think,  to  lode  at  the  various  views — some 
wrong,  some  incomplete— that  may  be  taken  of  such  a  matter.  If 
a  country  should  lose  a  great  man  to  whom  it  owed  as  much  as 
this  country  owes  to  that  great  Marshal  whom  we  have  still  among 
us — long  may  it  be  allowed  us  to  keep  him — and  it  were  proposed 
that  a  statue  should  be  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  some  member  for  Middlesex  or  Kilkenny  might,  perhaps, 
be  foiuul  to  object  altogether,  on  grounds  of  economy :  this  would 
be^sheer  dull  heartlessness :  another,  however,  might  consent, '  be- 
cause it  is  useful  for  a  country,  by  such  marks  of  honour,  to  quicken 
othei^s  in  the  same  path  of  danger  for  her  own  defence.'  This  we 
should  oall  political  selfishness  or  Utilitarianism  :  another  might 
also  agree, '  because  it  is  desirable,  in  all  ways,  to  encourage  a 
public  taste,'  as  it  is  called,  '  for  the  fine  arts.'  This  ground  is 
akin  to  sentimentality,  which  makes  the  motive  for  affection  to  be 
the  pleasure  derived  from  affection.  Another  might  support  the 
piopiosal  because  '  we  should  raise  our  own  minds  by  contemplating 
the  likeness  of  a  great  and  good  man.'  This  would  hold  equally 
good  with  a  bust  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Another,  as  'a  due 
oSkring  of  public  gratitude.'  This  is  right,  but  not  all ;  for  as 
mttcb  might  be  said,  wad  more  truly,  of  a  grant  of  mwcy  durii^ 
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his  life.  Another,  *  because  it  would  gratify  him,  were  he  living, 
to  see  this  sign  of  our  r^ard  for  his  memory ;  and  it  is  doing  what 
he  would  wish  us  to  do.'  Better  still ;  but  the  same  grounds 
might  be  laid  for  the  grant  of  an  annuity  to  his  heir.  If  one  should 
now  say, '  Because  he  did  us  great  services,  and  loved  the  country, 
and  was  beloved  by  us,  while  he  was  one  of  us,  we  fondly  desire  to 
retain  his  very  image,  setting  it  not  for  show  in  a  gallery,  but  in 
our  sanctuary  among  those  we  most  honour,  that  so  far  as  in  ui 
lies  he  may  be  ome  of  us  still,  and  may  be  known  and  reverenced 
by  our  children.'  This  last  reasoner,  we  bdieve,  would  have 
nearest  hit  the  truth  of  human  nature. 

The  Baconian  inquirer  would  find,  too,  that  we  have  a  regard 
for  our  institutions  and  our  laws,  for  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  not  merely  because  they  are  free,  useful, 
or  sensible,  but  also  because « they  are  institutions  and  laws  of 
elder  Englishmen.     Upon  this  let  us  hear  Mr.  Sewell : — 

*  That  man,  indeed,  ib  guiltv  of  a  deep  sin  against  his  moral  aaturei 
who  can  stand  on  the  soil  of  tnis  country,  and  call  up  the  image  .of  its 
constitution,  and  gather  round  him  a  guardian  host,  beneath  whose  les- 
sons and  inspirations  he  is  living — its  sages,  and  heroes,  and  kings,  aU 
the  line  of  a  noble  ancestry,  and  the  wonders  of  their  deeds — and  can 
remember  that  this  ancestry  is  his,  and  this  inheritance  achieved  for 
him,  and  can  then  turn  away  without  a  thought,  that  he  owes  a  duty 
even  to  the  memory  of  the  past, — that  generations  may  have  died  and 
their  monuments  have  mouldered  in  the  dost,  but  that  a  spirit  haabeen 
\di  in  the  land,  before  which,  as  reasoning  creatures,  with  hearts  of 
flesh  and  blood,  we  are  bound  to  bow  down  and  serve,  not  servilely,  not 
blindly,  but  with  deep  reverence,  with  affectionate  gratitude,  with  filial 
faith,  with  most  earnest  zeal.' 

On  this  inheritance  of  national  spirit  we  may  have  a  word  to 
say  presently ;  but  to  conclude  oUr  parallel  between  the  Fainily  and 
the  State,  as  it  holds  good  for  the  present  and  the  past — so  with  the 
future.  The  country  gentleman  plants,  and  builds,  and  purchases 
for  himself  and  for  his  heirs — serit  arbores  dlteri  qyuB  pnmint 
9<BCtdo.  Nor  can  any  Englishman  bear,  while  he  contemplate 
the  present  power  of  his  country,  to  look  forward  to  the  day, 
however  distant.  When  her  flag  may  have  become  a  stranger  in 
any  commercial  port  Lastly,  the  picture  of  the  family  is  not 
complete  without  the  home,  if  possible  the  old  ancestral  iMnne, 
its  hall  mid  its  gallery,  its  courtyard  and  old  waving  elms,  trader 
which  generations  have  gambolled  in  childhood  and  have  rested 
in  age.  The  human  mind  has  certainly  the  singular  property  of 
uniting  itself  in  affection,  not  only  with  persons  and  communities, 
but  with  inanimate  objects,  stocks  and  stones,  which,  like  the 
lovely  landscapes  of   Raphael,  asnst  to  combine  the  histecical 
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groups  in  ths-faregrouAd.  And  so  to  end  with"^  one  who  drew 
much  of  his  inspiration  from  this  very  sonrce-^--* 

*  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  mine  ovm,  my  native  land  ? 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd, 

When  home  his  footsteps  he  has  tum'd 
From  wandering  in  a  foreign  land  ? ' 
We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  make  out  this  res^nblanott 
between  the  smallest  and  the  largest  of  human  societies^  between 
the  family  and  the  state  or  kingdom — (die  only  European  state,  by 
the  bye^  Switzerland^  whieh  is  no  kingdom;,  and  can  have  no  loy- 
alty therefore  for  the  land's  father,  appears  to  have  only  the  more 
attachment  for  the  land  itself^  that  iS|  for  the  public  home) ;  but 
y^e  think  the  anal<^  of  the  more  importance,  not  merely  because 
we  believe  the  state  or  kingdom  to  be  somethii^  more  noble  than 
the  Atlas  Insurance  Company,  and  hold  its  cabinet  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  higher  things  tlian  are  the  directors  of  the 
Sun  Office ; — and  so  speaks  as  yet  our  national  sentiment — though 
who  knows  how  soon  bad  doctrine  unrepressed  may  become  wrong 
practice  7 — ^but  we  also  incline  to  believe  that  moral  science  might 
be  advanced  by  substituting  the  family  with  its  common  affections, 
for  the  individual  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  mere  average 
bearings  on  the  interests  of  social  masses  on  the  other,  as  the  subject 
of  its  researches.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  any  single  moral  qpiality 
— truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  tiickinem  and 
deceit  prevailing  in  any  nation  would  be  to  check  its  prosperity 
by  impeding  its  commercial  intercourse.  There  are,  in  fact,  at 
this  day  nations,  the  progress  of  whose  commerce  is  impeded  by  a 
want  of  rdiiance  on  the  cfaaractCT  of  their  merchants.  Hitherto, 
we  hope  even  yet,  thoi:^h  wq  have  heard  the  oon^rary,  our  Man-r 
4^ester  goods  have  sold,  not  only  for  their  cheapness,  but  for 
their  good  materials  and  lasting  fabric.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
great  public  convenience  of  truth;  but  few  will  say  with  the 
Utilitarian  that  we  have  got  at  either  its  binding  nature  or  its 
sufficient  motive.  Again,  an  untruth  showsy  undoubtedly,  the 
low  moral  tone  of  the  mind  which  gives  birth  to  ik     It  argues 

'  *  lliere  is  no  one  to  whom  more  Justly  than  io  Sir  Walter  Scott  can  he  applied 
tkat  taying  of  Plato's  s  T^m^  Ii  ««»  ]bvr#«  msmMt^  n  km  fUtfrn  Xmlk^m  kiNtXm 

vraXMMf  t^y»  ««#/e0i;r«,  fvt  tirtyty9o/At*4Vf  rutiivit.  Whoever  acquaints  himself  with 
Scott's  early  life  passed  amon^  tnose  hilli  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  in  the  study 
of  that  lore  which  also  told  hmi  of  ths  warrior  raee  that  had  passed  away,  -will  see 
Iwir  '  the  third  kind  of  possession  and  inspiration  whidi  is  fi»m  tha  Mttses  takiuc 
hold  of  a  tender  and  untrodden  soul,  rousing  and  hurrying  it  forth  among  songs  and 
other  poetry,  adorning  ten  tkoutand  dettb  q/mou  toko  are  ffon€,firmt  them  vko  come 
a^<r.»-*  Tie  i^4rdSn«,  5  49. 
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eowar£ce^  want  of  self-re^ct,  of  tdfishnesi.  But  let  ui  ftiippos^ 
that  the  untruth  is  told  by  brother'  to  brother,  or  by  husbona  to* 
wife.  Is  it  not  more  than  a  mere  want  of  veracity  ?  Is  it  not  a 
breach  of  that  bond  on  which  their  fellowship  rests,  and  therefore 
faithlessness  ?  Is  it  not  also  abuse  of  the  confidence  yielded  that 
truth  shall  be  told,  and  consequently  treachery  ?  Does  it  not 
prove  the  absence  of  that  regard,  which  is  the  implied  foundation 
of  the  connexion,  and  is  yet  withheld  by  the  deceiving  P*rty  I  i»  it 
ik)t  therefore  the  result  of  ungenerous  coldness  ?  Passing  from 
the  mere  family,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  upon  such  an  im- 
plied confidence  of  manly  fellowship  that  the  superior  sacrednesur 
rests  of  a  gentleman's  honour.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  envy — which  ias  between  sisters  of  one  household  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  only  a  pain— to  Calumny,  to  wanton  ridicule,  to  all 
the  active  moral  qualities.  Thus,  we  think,  the  moral  inquired 
Would  find  that  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  man,  in  as  far  asT 
they  bear  upon  others,  have  a  social  character  as  well  as  a  public 
or  a  private  tendency, — that  social  character,  by  its  implied  pre- 
contract, giving  them  their  fuller  impress  and  more  bincting  sanc- 
tion as  duties  or  breaches  of  duty  towards  those  who',  as  fellows  of 
the  same  great  family,  should  have  no  wrong  to  fear  from  one  of 
its  brotherhood.  It  would  follow  too,  of  course,  that  the  more 
tividly  that  fellowship  could  be  realised  in  a  social  body,  the 
more  strongly  would  this  moral  sanction  govern  its  individual 
members. 

Moral  philosophy  does,  indeed,  require  to  be  pursued  on  an 
altered  plan.  Our  books  proceed  from  some  one  principle 
downwards,  and  from  that  one  principle,  whatever  it  be,  derive 
all  moral  laws.  Hence  their  one-sided  tendency.  Hence,  ai 
Schleicrmacher  has  proved,  we  believe,  not  one  system  that  will 
hold  water.  Why  not  reverse  the  process,  collect  your  data  cAre- 
fnlly  first,  and  then  proceed  to  deduce  from  them  your  general 
laws  ?  You  cannot,  indeed,  nor  ought  you  to  make  experiment* 
tipon  man,  as  en  a  living  subject.  But  you  have  also  no  ne<?d  of 
them.  One  who  could  do  for  our  morsd,  what  Montesquieu  did 
for  our  political  laws,  would  have  before  him  a  noble  field,  ripe 
for  his  philosophical  sickle.  He  would  do  well,  we  think,  first 
to  study  the  household.  He  will  find  there  such  evidence  as 
Plato  says  '  appears  suspicious  to  the  cunning  but  trustworthy  to 
the  wise.'*     Let  him  digest  what  he  knows  of  an  English  noble- 

*  'niih  etw^t^t  tr«i  AETN0I2  MEN  AmTTOI  30*012  AE  nirTH.  The  objedt 
of  Plftto^t  demonftntioa  is  exactly  to  the  {nirpote  of  oar  protett  aguiift  Dr.  ^w- 
ring't  iio4ioai  of  amihfi  namely,  av  ttm  ht  w^Xiif  I  tftrt  rm  t^ttfrt  tuu  ry  t^ttfitp^  is 
ft*f*  t^rrt/mrtrat ;— '  That  love  is  not  sent  down  by  the  gods  to  the  lover  and  to  the 
person  beloved  for  the  sake  of  utiiiti/* 
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man*t  family,  or  a  tomtaj  diiuBWi'i,  s«ch  m  mnr  Tetdets  could 
pmifl  out  many ;  the  courte^,  graeefidnets,  poritj,  kindoew,  muty 
of  iu  daily  inteHxiiine,  flowing  freely  and  sweetly^  not  from  (;alea- 
latioiis  of  average  coBieqaeseet  of  oondoct,  bal  inna  self-reqpecty 
motaal  oodfidence,  esteem,  affwtkm,  joint  rerarenoe,  oomsMMi 
piety.     If  be  woidd  know  a  partiealar  ▼irtoe,  lei  bim  stndj  it 
in  that  member  of  the  boutebold  to  yAutm  it  belongs  mom 
especiaUjF— -calm  self-devotion,  for  instance,  in  die  Engl^  wife. 
If  be  can  read  in  ber  trae  beart,  be  need  not  sedL  that  virtue  io 
the  lomance  of  history.     Let  ban  loc^  at  such  a  shnple  aoooonl; 
as  we  read  lately,  of  a  poor  lady,  wbo  awaking  in  the  night,  called 
ber  mirse,  told  ber  that  she  was  dying,  gave  ber  last  direcdons, 
but  desired  that  Mr.  S.  might  not  be  called  before  his  usual 
hour  of  rising,  because,  when  he  was  ^stmlied  in  the  night,  it 
always  harassed  his  nerves;   and    with  these  words  the   poor 
soul  departed.     This  is  worth  all  your  beniks.     Since,  too,  the 
philosopher  must   know  the  blac^  side  of  the  human    heart, 
wilful  crudty,  treadieiy  aforethought  —  though  these  are,    we 
believe,  of  infinitely  rarer  occurrence— let  him  analyse  suc^  words 
as  these,  reported  to  have  been  spoken  by  a  Frenchman,  when  he 
heard  that  a  woman,  whose  affections  he  bad  won,  bad  died  be- 
cause he  bad  forsaken  her— ^  II  importait  k  mon  amour-pn^pre,* 
said  the  vain  miscreant,  '  qu'elle  moumt  de  ma  desertion.*     In 
the  father's  treatment  of  his  children,  he  might  find  the  normal 
example  ^  distributive  justice.     In  both  pareoto  he  might  see 
hew  cheerfulness,  the  most  difficult  virtue  of  advancing  years,  ia 
rendered  eaner  by  reflected  participaticm  in  the  joys  of  their 
children,  and  would  learn,  that  in  order  to  laugh  from  the  heart 
you  must  love  from  it  too.     The  trusting  obedience  of  the  diild 
would  affinrd  him  a  lay  illustration  of  Christian  faith.     From  the 
family,  the  inquirer  might  pass  to  the  professions,  the  mildness  of 
the  pastor,  the  gallantry  of  the  officer.     Thence  he  might  pro- 
ceed to  national  character.     He  must  observe  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  each  naUon,  and  study  it  in  that  nation  s  history ;  the 
Greek's  love  of  beauty,  the  Roman's  sense  of  dignity,  the  Eng- 
lishman's fair  play,  the  Irishman's  warm,  affection,  the  French- 
man's bonhomraie,  the  German's  simjdidty  and  his  candour  of 
judgment,  not  forgetting  their  leading  defects  on  the  other  band. 
He  must  mark,  too,  how  their  other  qualities  are  affected  by  their 
c^ef  characteristic.     But,  again  he  will  find  the  mfvnl  rules  of 
practice  in  different  nations  apparently  contiadicting  each  other. 
Hence,  shallow  observers  have  often  drawn  the  sceptical  infer* 
ence,  that  there  exists  no  common  standard  of  morality  whatso- 
ever.    To  take  the  hacknied  instance,  an  European,  they  say, 
cherishes  his  decrepit  father,  a  red  Indian  slays  him.     But  the 
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Indian,  he-wSl  ohierve,  dependant  fcir  support  on  his  scantjr 
chase,  and  constantly  shifting  his  quarters  in  its  pursuit,  when  h^ 
can  no  longer  convey  his  parent  through  the  forest^-we  do  not 
justify  his  conduct  but  stale  his  uiotives-^-ends  his  suffienngs  rather 
than  leave  him  to  a  death  of  starvation.  Here,  then,  is  a  fearful 
contradiction  of  practice,  but  no  (^position  of  principle.  Political 
history  is,  however^  not  the  only  living  picture  of  national  charac- 
ter.  We  had  almost  rather  study  a  people's  views  and  feelings 
in  their  traditional  literature,  in  their  early  or  popular  poems 
particularly^  than  in  their  public  histories.  Homer,  Horace, 
bant^,  the  ballad-writers,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Moliere, 
Goethe,  Scott,  are  witnesses  whom  we  would  call,  not  to  national 
character  only,  but  on  human  nature.  All  the  fine  arts  of  a 
pe<q4e  must  be  amsulted«  Their  proverbs  must  be  by  no 
means  neglected.  The  philosopher's  researches  must  not  be  con- 
cluded here*  Unless  he  acquaint  himself  with  the  lustory  of  past 
philosophies,  we  will  answer  for  it,  that  after  ten  years  of  specu^ 
iation,  he  will  find  that  he  has  followed  some  hypothesis  along  a 
bye-road,  which  former  inquirers  had  pursued  without  reaching 
the  goal.  If  he  does  not  discover  this,  at  least  others  wilL 
Finally,  and  above  all,  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  will  take 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  Catholic  for  the  guide  of  his  investiga- 
tion— not  forgetting  the  canon — '  Christianity  is  the  foundation  of 
ethics,  ethics  the  illustration  of  Christiani^. 

The  more  human  nature  is  thus  studied,  the  more,  we  believe, 
will  it  appear,  that  as  matter,  by  its  own  law  of  attraction,  draws 
towards  matter,  as  two  drops  of  water  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
leaf  unite  into  one,  so  spirit  draws  towards  spirit;  and  as  bodies 
thus  uniting  in  space  may  acquire  a  common  motion  compounded 
of  their  individual  vagrant  courses,  and  proceed  to  revolve  round 
a  central  sun,  so  do  spirits  tend  to  combine  themselves  on  com- 
mon laws,  and  to  gravitate  freely  towards  a  common  c^itre  of 
reverence,  afiTection,  or  duty.  You  may  see  this  tendency  more  or 
less  completely  manifested  in  many  familiar  cases.  The  influence 
of  music  probably  depends  not  more  on  the  sweetness  or  the 
harmony  of  the  sounds,  than  on  its  power  of  uniting  for  the  time 
the  minds  of  the  listeners  in  a  sympathy  of  the  tender  or  the 
noble  aflfections.  The  same  principle  may  be  found  in  social^ 
amusements,  whether  athletic  games  or  field-sports. 

This  tendency,  however,  does  not  stop  at  a  mere  participation 
in  some  impression,  but  proceeds  to  interchange  of  thought,  and 
this,  if  it  lead  to  r^;ard,  leads  also  to  mutual  modification  of  cha- 
racter. This  is  matter  of  familiar  remark  in  permanent  unions 
of  two  minds,  whether  friendship  or  wedlock.  Here,  however, 
unless  there  be  some  great  disproportion  in  the  strength  of  the 
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hfo  cbaraet^ri  tlms  brought  iogetber,  ^a6h  ^irodiices  »  diari^  in 
thet)ttier,  ^  two  niiarly  equal  bodies^  meeting  in  spaoe^  would 
take  a  new  direction— *the  mean  of  their  several  paths.  But  il  is 
*flfefent  when  commnriities  endued  with  corporate  AitadimeaM, 
eharacters,  principle«/  feelings,  draw  an  tndrridttri  into  the 
dpliere  of  their  iitflnencei  jnftt  as  somfe  hi^rteorid  body  may  strike 
ottr  earthy  and  itf  inobnftiderable  fotcfe  is  aibsorbed«A  once  into 
onrown  massivie  movement:  hence  the  nnpoftani  power  of  ^- 
sitniladon:  exercised  by  all  commUmlies  upon  their  member. 
We  all*  remember  the  reckless  ralbur  displftyed  by  the  French 
ilrmies  in  the  last  general  war.  There  was  scarce  A  soldier  in 
^leir  TMiks  who  would  hesitate  ib  risk  his  hSe  <m  the  most  desperale 
ehahce.  Yet^  in  thos6  ranks  were  many  demoralised,  «ad  there- 
fore selfish  men*— hicapable,  one  might  suppose,  of  any  saerifiee, 
stilt  more-  of  the  last  sacrifice,  to  a  sense-  of  thiif  doty. 
But  itf  Iheir  eorpottete  capacity,  Jio  fsr  as  the  princ^le  of  s^f- 
deVbtbd  to  lh^  honour  of  the  grandearmSe  led  them,  their  several 
lives  were  to  tbemai  nothing.  On  that  pobit  private  int^ert  wics 
forgotten,  atid  their  will,  through  thw  irfTections,  was  absorbed  in 
the  will  of  the  martial  communis  of  whidi  eiich  \^as  «*  unit.  Here 
Vre  trace  clearly  the  existence  of  the  professional  spirit,  or.  esprit 
de  corps — the  more  clearly,  not  because  the  courage  of  that  army 
was  higher  than  the  courage  of  other  armies  with  which  it  engaged^ 
but  because  the  moral  tone  of  the  soldiers  who  filled  its  ranks 
iVas  decidedly  lower  than  that  of  their  opponents.  •  Here,  too,  in 
the  well-known  adoration  of  their  conquering  leader,  le  peiU 
Cap&ral,  «i»  they  fondly  called  himj  we  find  the  strong  tendettfcy  of 
the  incorporatcid  mmd  to  form  itself  an  objects  ih  this  tese  ftn 
idbl,  of  united  loyalty.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  whatever  point  of 
itgreement  brings  the  minds  of  men  once  into  colitac^-^(such  « 
the  power  of  assknilation  exerted  by  any  fellowship,  even  in  a  sfindl 
matter )'^^brings  on  also  a  more  genei^  communion  among  them. 
Common  pleasures,  as  in  what  is  called  conriviality — oonntioii 
{Pursuits,  as  in  science-^MKintmdn  opinions  bxhA  princii^es,  as  in 
j[M>litical  party*— unite  men  constantly  in  personal  regard  alse.  So, 
6n  the  other  hand,  mutual  regardtendft  strongly  to  assimilstien  ef 
taste,  t)pinion',  principle.  The  mere  presence  of  ts  laige  cott- 
eourse  of  men,  as  of  a  popular  meeting,  or  of  a  theatricfil  audience, 
modifies  for  a  time  the  feelings  of  the  individual. 
'  An  attempt,  we  know,  may  be  m&de  to  account  difierently  for 
the  change  which  is  worked*  in  a  man  by  his  entrance  into- an 
United  body.  It  may  be  said  that  the  man  of  moderate  private 
courage  is  rendered  an  intrepid  warrior  by  feftr  of  the  shame 
which  Would  attcaid  his  leaving. the  ranks  at  a  time'bf  danger. 
This-has  someliiing-  Ut  do  with  it  doobtkss^  fonf  we  lire  too  nrach 
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that  this  19  all.  We  would  ask.  Has  this  soldfter  no  re^fd^  bi 
liii  own  befli%  for  hk  regiment's  colours,  with  the  fieldi  bk- 
aoned  on  tfiem  whidi  that  regiment  has  helped  to  wki?  or  if  he 
be  a  sailor,  lia»  he  no  lore  for  the  umBimIusI  ship  made  of  oak  slid 
ifon,  the  Tfaanderer  or  the  Thetis,  in  wbidi  be  has  sailed-^ 
IB  there  not  a  tear  on  his  roagh  ^heek  when  by  some  aus- 
ckance  she  goes  to  pieees,  or  settles  down  beneath -the  aurfaee?-^ 
Then  we  sayj  if  the  symbol  or  the  home  of  his  ecxnmunitj  has 
bis  affections,  the  spirit  of  that  community  is  in  bis  aetions.  He 
will  play  his  part  well  and  boldly,  not  lest  his^  comrades  shonid 
disown  liini>  but  lest  he  sboakl  disgrace  them,  and  tfai^/so  hat  as 
in-  Unf  lies,  he  may  uphold  the  wall-won  honour  of  his  ship  <ir  his 
regiment.  Why  danger,  if  we  may  brieve  Shakspeare,  is  itsrif 
one  of  those  austaining  bonds  by  means  of  which  a  man  loses- the 
consciousness  of  pritate- interest  in  the  prerailiiqp  sense  of  comuton 
credit  or  tauweiated  disgrace ;«— else  why  shonid  Harry  the  Fifth 
say  at  Aginoeurt,  on  the  ere  of  Crispin  Crispiattis, 

*  Wef  wduld  not  die  in  that  man's  company 
That  ftars  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us  ?* 

An  inthnate  bond,  too — or  the  kixig  would  not  say  agaih,  a  fSff 
Knfes  later, 

*  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  htfnd  of  brothera — 
Pot  he  to*day  that  sheds  his  blood  wit^  me 
Shall  be  itiy  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  Tile, 
This  day  shall  gtntle  his  condition.' 

•  Th^se  Iffiit  Mnes  remind  us  of  another  property  of  worthy  as- 
soc^ions  and  their  ennobling  tendency.  Not  only  the  cause,  btit 
the  companionship,  raises  the  man ;  we  do  not  mean  fills  his  mind 
with'  windy  Concerts;  but  *  gentles  his  condition,*-  elevates*  his  will 
and  affections  by  the  consciou^neslt  of  union  with  superior  minds 
Under  a  calm  sense  of  their  common  duties,  and  of  inutnalrregard 
fo«incked  thereon.  Thus,  to  take  at  once  the  highest  example : 
feveiy  member  of  the  Christian  Church  sees  himself  associated  not 
only  ivMi  great  andgood  men  on  earth,  but  in  as  far  as  he  extends 
his  Tiew  to  regard  tfaat  Church  as  '  the  blessed  company  Of'  all 
faithful  peopk,'  he  sees  himself  one  with  a  host  of  departed  Saints^ 
and  Apoiftleir,  and  Martyrs;  and  hence  the  sublime  impression 
produced  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  by  that  thanksgiring  of 
our  Church,  (we  could  not  renture  to  quote  it  for  an  testhetical 
purpose,)  which 'in  its  opening  words  unites  the  congregation 
yet  further  with  ^angels,  and  anchangels,  and  all  the  company  of 
heairien.'^ 

"  •  We  will  tread  no  further  on  sacred  ground.  Indeed  We  trust  we 
hare  said  enovq^h^'-^nGtto  ground  an  ethical  system,  but^— to  didw 
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in  iKNBe  degree  what  an  ethical  system  ought  ta  be.  Of  thus 
much  we  are  sure^  that  it  is  with  such  things  as  these,  with  decent 
self-respect^  with  firm  self-government,  with  mutual  affection, 
with  common  reverence,  with  willing  obedience,  with  unshaken 
constancy,  with  placid  resignation,  and  with  these  cemented  toge- 
ther witlun  some  rightful  fellowship,  Hoiisehold,  State,  or  Church, 
which  is  not  limited  by  present  time  or  space,  but  retains  within 
its  sacred  bosom,  under  its  religious  laws,  all  that  it  has  once  ad- 
mitted, in  all  time  and  space,  cherishing,  strengthening,  purifying, 
absorbing,  comforting  mightily  by  its  Catholic,  pervading  and 
prevailing  spirit,  the  failing  hearts,  fickle  wills,  and  feeble  selves 
of  its  in£vidual  members ;  that  it  is  with  such  a  spirit  and  body 
as  this,  not  with  paltry,  pettifo^dg  profit  and  loss  on  the  pleasure 
of  friendship,  or  the  pain  of  envy,  or  the  possible  virtue  of  vanity, 
that  human  nature  and  moral  philosophy  have  to  do.  This  last, 
we  are  certain,  was  not  St.  Paul's  view  of  man  or  of  philosophy, 
for  he  was  appealing  to  human  motives,  though  under  heavenly 
sanction,  when  he  called  upon  his  converts  at  Ephesus  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  added,  as  the 
ground  of  that  appeal,  *  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  (even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling,)  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all.' 

Utilitarianism,  as  concerns  maralsy  we  suspect  has  had  its  day. 
Bentham  himself  did  perceive  at  last,  as  he  tells  us,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  call  a  murder  useless,  or  its  prevention  useful.  Is 
this  word  •  useful,'  however,  we  would  still  ask,  a  more  exhaustive 
designation  of  science?  With  all  courtesy  to  Lord  Brougham  and 
an  array  of  eminent  persons,  we  are  satisfied  that  a  grosser  fallacy 
was  never  vended  by  sophists  or  astrologists,  than  that  title  '  Use- 
ful Knowledge,'  which  they  have  stamped  on  their  penny  per- 
formances. The  things  treated  of  are  useful,  imdoubtedly ;  the 
smoke-jack  is  useful  for  roasting  mutton;  the  melting-vat  and 
the  moulds  are  useful  for  the  formation  of  soap  and  candles; 
and  thence  it  is  assumed  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism 
of  these  implements  is  useful  to  the  gentleman  who  is  to  make 
use  of  their  products.  Now  the  dinner,  we  readilj'  admit,  is  use- 
ful, very  useful,- to  the  hungry  student,  the  candles  to  a  diligent, 
the  soap  to  a  cleanly  one ;  but  unless  you  can  prove  that  the 
reader  of  your  pamphlets  is  better  supplied  with  these  articles 
than  he  would  nave  been  if  he  had  left  the  theory  as  well  as 
practice  of  their  manipulation  to  his  cook  or  his  chandler,  you 
have  no  right,  either  because  the  machines  are  useful  or  their 
products  are  useful,  to  transfer  that  epithet  from  the  things  to 
the  knowledge  of  them;  you  might  full  as  well  call  it  fuliginous 

knowledge. 
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knowledge,  or  greasy  science,  or  unsavoury  literature,  or  style  the 
authors  of  such  books  saponaceous  professors. 

Still  it  may  be  replied  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  useful,  not 
because  the  objects  it  treats  of  are  serviceable,  but  'because  an 
acquaintance  with  manufacturing  processes  benefits  the  mind  by 
exercising  and  expanding  its  faculties.  A  most  legitimate  argu- 
ment, doubtless ;  but  which  requires  two  things  to  be  proved : 
first,  that  familiar  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  material  arts 
does  exert  an  eminently  good  influence  on  the  human  mind; 
secondly,  that  certain  other  sciences,  to  which  you  refuse  the 
appellation,  whatever  they  be,  are  not,  in  this  respect,  at  least 
equally  useful. 

We  will  put  the  -case  so :  *  The  Baconian  philosophy,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  increase  of  human  pleasures  and  the 
decrease  of  human  pains,  has  on  this  principle  made  all  its 
brilliant  discoveries  in  the  physical  world,  and  having  thereby 
effected  our  vast  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  one  and  all-sufficient  philosophy.'  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether  modern  science  has  had 
the  object  here  ascribed  to  it  so  exclusively  in  its  view.  Let 
us  take  some  of  its  branches  whose  progress  has  been  most 
decided  of  late.  Astronomy  may  occur  to  our  readers.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  certain 
satellites  is  useful  to  the  masters  of  vessels,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
exploring  parties,  by  ascertaining  exact  positions,  to  lay  down  in 
their  charts  headlands  and  rocks  with  more  consummate  nicety. 
But  was  this  the  object  which  animated  Laplace  in  his  profound 
mathematical  studies,  or  was  it  this  which  pointed  our  Herschers 
telescope  at  the  Georgium  Sidus  or  the  binary  stars  ?  Does  this, 
or  any  other  practical  object,  give  the  interest  to  his  gigantic 
hypothesis  which  represents  the  Milky-way  as  a  shoal  of  suns, 
among  which  our  own  is  as  one  pebble  of  the  sea-beach,  and 
which  points  to  hundreds  of  visible  nebulse  as  to  similar  shoals? 
Is  not  rather  the  cognisance  of  these  astounding  regions  grand 
enough  to  be  desirable  for  its  own  sake  ?  If  we  turn  from  infinite 
space  to  immeasurable  time,  from  astronomy  to  geology,  a  science 
which  has  been  bom  under  our  eyes,  will  any  one  undertake  to 
say  that  Cuvier,  when  he  built  up  anew  the  monsters  of  the 
primeval  waters,  had  in  view  any  practical  employment  of  the 
Saurian  tribes,  or  that  all  the  laborious  surveys  of  strata  have  been 
registered  by  his  fellow- workmen  with  an  aim  to  the  only  practical 
use  which  may  be  incidentally  derived  from  such  knowledge — ^to 
wit,  a  surer  mode  of  searching  for  coals,  and  perhaps  for  some 
other  minerals  ?  Take  all  the  other  branches  of  natural  history,  and 
the  publications  they  have  occasioned.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
among  the  myriads  of  insects,  and  fishes,  and  plants,  of  mosses. 
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and  fungi^  and  shells/ tbat  have  been  classed  and  delineated^  there' 
is  above  one  or  two  that  will  thereby  be  brought  into  actual  ser- 
vice ?  The  popularity  of  White's  Sel  bourne  might  give  a  juster 
view  of  the  interest  which  the  mind  takes  in  acquaintance  with* 
living  nature.  The  Zoological  Society  proposed  to  iUelf  two 
objects — the  exhibition  of  remarkable  animals,  and  the  introduc- 
tvm  of  Jiew  smts  of  |v>u1try.  Its  gardens  attiact  thousands  of 
curious  f>l>scTTers  :  ils  breed  iiig-farm  is  forgotten.  The  populace 
of  Loudon,  in  fine,  Ijave  a  more  disinterested  and  deeper  view  of 
science  iban  the  utiliser  of  knowledge.  We  might  add  to  these 
useless  sciences  th£;  pl]iloso]>hy  of  language,  as  advanced  in  pur 
days  by  the  Grimms,  *S:r..  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  origin  of 
races,  or  may  shed  on  the  construction  of  the  human  mind.  Are 
these  things  worthy  to  be  known  for  their  own  sakes? 

But  further — ^we  doubt  whether  the  direction  of  philosophic 
labour  to  a  definite  end  is,  after  all^  so  likely  to  lead  even  to  prac- 
tical discovery,  as  that  more  liberal  mode  of  inquiry  which  examines 
freely  the  constitution  of  matter — if  we  ar^  allowed  to  speak  only 
of  matte;* — and  leaves  to  the  practitioners  of  useful  arts  the  appli- 
cation of  such  results  as  they  can  select  ai^d  adopt  for  their  several 
purposes.  The  alchemists  were  certainly  the  most  practical  of 
all  analysts ;  they  went  straight-forward  to  the  creation  of  wealth 
And  the  preservation  of  health;  but  though  they  picked  up  some 
things  by  the  way,  they  were  certainly  not  the  most  frUiffill  in- 
vestigators. We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  observing  that  for 
our  new  mechanical  powers  and  their  adaptations,  our  Steam- 
cyigines  and  power-looms,  this  country  is  indebted  not  to  pare 
mathematicians  or  to  mixed  mathematicians,  but  precisely  to  the 
class  above  indicated,  to  men  not  of  science  but  business, — Watts, 
Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Fulton ;  nay,  it  is  wel}  known  that  the 
improvement^ of  these  machines  are  brought  about  as  much  at 
least  by  the  workmen  themselves  as  by  their  masters.  Agriculture 
owes  almost  nothing  of  its  advance,  even  indirectly,  to  our  philoso- 
phers. We  hope  that  the  society  which  is  about  to  be  instituted 
may  remove  this  reproach  from  modern  science. 

Again,  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  new  philosophy,  if  it  be  the 

!)arent  of  our  mechanical  improvements,  have  done  quite  so  mutii 
or  the  physical  good  of  the  country,  except  in  the  important  de- 
partments of  medicine  apd  surgery — for  which  we  make  a  ready 
and  grateful  exception — as  it  lays  claim  to.  Natural  industry,  sti- 
mulated by  our  climate,  has  done  something.  But  if  we  look  to 
the  mass  of  the  population — to  which  we  ought  to  look  in  this 
matter — ^there  is  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourer.  We  doubt  whether  he  might  not,  proifit- 
ably  to  himiielf,  change  places  with  the  })easant  of  Andalusia, 
a  country  whc^e  the  m/echanical  arts  are  almost  unknown.      We 
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offered  him,  open«  his  strong-l^x,  aad  if  hp  finds  a  crown  there, 
civilly  declines  the  proposal^  and  rather  goes  out  to  take  the  mn, 
a«  bis  phrase  is>  with  his  wife  and  family— and  a  bright  sun  it  is — 1 
would  be  a  fpol,  if  b?  consented  to  immure  himself  and  his  children, 
from  twelve  or  fourteen  years  upwards,  in  the  syr^ltering  dii^  of  fi 
Mandiester  iactpry  for  the  waking  hours  of  their  existence.  Ai^d 
jopw  that,  we  ^re  on  this  ppiut^  we  beg  leave'  to  tell  the  professors 
of  manufacturing  philosophy,  that  they  have  indeed  beea  Utili- 
tarians here  with  a  vengeance.  They  have  broken  tbr^ughj.  in 
their  practice,  the  plainest  rule  of  that  better  ohilosophy,  which 
they  revile,  .bu$  which,  more  human  than  they^  depliM^es  tbajt  each 
individual  man,  wpman,  and.  child  shall  be  regarded  v^  an  oi^'ect* 
not  as  an  implement;  and  th^  have  made  the  two  or. three 
millinns  of  human  beings,  wh^m  their  macbineiy  has  called  into 
existence,  blood*  bone,  and  marrow,  as  much  parts  and  portions,  of 
that  machinery  as  any  of  the  wheels,  cranks,  or  levers,  which  gp  t9 
its  cons^nctinn,  Wha|  would  Plato  say,  whose  ideal  Ilepublic  is 
justly  termed  by  Dr,  Bitter  one  great  University — what  would  tha^ 
benignant  old  philosopher  say,  if  he  cou\d  rise  from  bis  Athenian 
grave>  and  should  be  told,  not  of  the  infants  whose  health,  and 
spirits,  and  life  were  worn  away  in  these  prisons — we  would  not 
mention  this  to  him — but»  if  he  were  told  that  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  had  been  brought  forth  in  the  creation  of  new  arts,  by 
which  the  State  proclaimed  that  it  had  profited  wonderfully  in 
war  and  peace;  yet,  that  neither  for  their  religious  improvement« 
UQf  their  moral  culture,  nor  their  intellectual  advancement,  nor 
even  .tiieir  manly  recreations,  had  the  nieqhanical  Philosophy,  which 
boasted  them  for  her  children,  asked  the  State  to  make  one  single 
provision,  but  bad  left  them  and  their  little  ones  steeped  in  giD* 
and  filth,,  and  recklessness,  as  if  the  grass  still  grew  where  theic 
towns  had  sprung  up  ?  He  would  say,  if  we  are  not  much  mis.-? 
taken,  or  would  bring  forward  his  revered  master  using  his 
favourite  illustration,  and  saying,  that  this  must  be  a  philosopher 
for  the  work,  and  not  for  the  workman — for  the  shoe,  and  not 
fi^  the  thoemak^.  '  As  for  your  printed  stuffs,'  Socrates  might 
add*  '  they  may  be  very  gopd  and  stout,  though,  to  my  taste,  the 
patterns  are  not  very  beautiful.  I  dare  say,  however,  you  have 
made  them  as  beautiful  as  you  are  able ;  but  with  regard  to  your 
men,  sound  as  the  material  of  their  minds  iq>pears  to  be,  I  do  not 
see  that,  barbarians  as  you  are,  ypu  have  dime  anything  to  make 
them  either  good  or  beautiful :  tovtovs  firire  KaXqve  fiifr  ayadovg 
^•MinvtuT^t,  You  ought  to  reverse  the  order  of  your  proceedings. 
You  should  first  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  staple,  and  refine 
the  tei:tujre  of  yonr'.workmens  soubt,  to  imbue  them  with  true 
wisdom,,  to  tinge  tl»em  with  liberal  learning :  afterwjirds  I  have  no 

objection 
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dbjedioft  that  you  should  make  your  go\ni-pieoeft  as  cheap,  your 
stockings  as  fine,  and  your  fancy-goods  as  fanciful  as  you  will.' 

For  these  reasons^  we  do  not  agree  that  the  animating  principle 
of  modem  science  has  been  the  sole  search  for  manufacturing 
truth ;  that  the  mind  of  Davy,  for  instance,  though  he  invented 
the  safety- lamp,  was  a  sheer  utensil  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  or  the 
dye-house ;  nor,  secondly,  that  our  roeclumical  improvements  are 
at  all  exclusively  owing  to  that  philoso^^y — rather  we  should 
say  to  practical  energy  stimulated  •  by  wants  which  are  unknown 
to  milder  climates ;  lastly,  we  are  well  assured,  that  a  system 
which,  whether  in  morals  or  science,  aims  exclusively  at  the 
mere  removal  of  pain  and  production  of  pleasure,  call  it  even 
Baoonism,  has  no  right  whatever  to  proclaim  itself  the  one 
and  all-sufficient  philosophy.  Else,  if  you  could  only  clothe 
your  people  warmly,  and  feed  them  well,  it  would  be  indifferent 
whether  that  people  were  Biscayans  or  Neapolitans,  Belgians  or 
Prussians. 

Nor  do  we  r^ard  the  old  Socratic  philosophy  as  perfect  either. 
That  doctrine  did,  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  purify  for  centuries  the  mind 
of  Greece  and  of  Home.  After  it  had  suffered  eclipse,  it  shone  forth 
anew  in  the  vale  of  Arno,  and  Lorenzo  with  his  fellows,  while  they 
celebrated  in  that  chamber  of  his  Sub- Appenine  villa,  which  you 
may  still  tread,  the  birth-day  of  Plato,  drank  also  of  his  ennobling 
sjnrit.  The  voice  of  Socrates  has  been  awakened  once  more  in  our 
own  days  by  Schleiermacher,  and  has  again  put  to'Mihame  the  other 
spirit  which  denies  that  in  the  human  heart  there  is  anything  holy. 
Still,  though  that  doctrine  is  great,  it  is  not  all.  As  an  ethical 
system,  it  looks  more  to  moral  beauty  thati  to  right  action :  as  a 
general  philosophy,  it  is^  engaged  too  much  in  the  constructicm  of 
the  intellectual  world,  takes  too  little  concern  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  material  one.  The  Baconian  philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  giving  it  all  it  lays  claim  to— -steam-engines,  rail-roads»  air* 
balloons,  too,  if  it  will  have  them,  or  thinks  it  can  so  make  up  the 
deficit  of  human  happiness  even-— not  only  neglects  the  nobility 
and  therefore  beauty  of  man's  mind,  to  which  it  prefers  the  mas*« 
tery  over  matter,  but>  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  is  unable  to 
produce  even  true  material  beauty.  Neither  Greciaii  porticoes, 
Bor  Gothic  aisles*  belong  to  it.  In  architecture  it  is  a  mere 
copyist  Neither  Phidias  nor  Raphael  own  it.  E^-er  since  it  has- 
pre^led,  painting  and  sculpture  have  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
feeble,  tawdry,  theatrical.  If  the  school  of  Duaseldorf  be  to 
give  us  good  pictures,  their  lessons  arc  drawn  from  a  very  dif« 
ferent  source,  the  age  when  Art  was  the  handmaid  of  Faith  and  of 
Love— *we  mean,  of  course,  of  the  celestial  Eros.  But  it  would 
require  a  separate  article  to  trace  downwards  the  decline  of  Art 
to  its  present  debased  condition  of  a  mere  slave  to  pleasure  ;.«iid 

it 
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it  would  -need  another  ta  show  how  our  notion  of  Education  haa 
dwindled  from  the  right  formation  of  the  whole  man>  to  the  ixrtro* 
duction  of  mere  passive  notions  of  outward  thing»-*tMe/iei  ktww* 
ledge y  as  it  is  called — into  his  brain.  In  each  of  these  depart* 
mentSy  4oo^  we  see  the  dawn  above  our  horizon,  not  proceeding 
from  any  of  the  new  lights^  but  from  the  same  centre  of  moral 
day  which  has  before  warmed  and  vivified  our  race. 

We  will,  therefore,  here  close  our  vindication  of  a  great  man,  or 
rather  of  two — Master  and  Scholar, — they  were  *  lovely  and  plea- 
sant in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  let  them  not  be  divided  ;*— 
to  whom  we  believe  that  race  is  deeply  indebted,  and  whose  re* 
putation  we  know  has  been  most  unjustly  assailed.  But  if  there 
be  one  among  us  distinguished  for  commanding  eloquence,  not  less 
distinguished  for  a  philosophic  spirit  from  which  that  eloquence 
receives  its  substance,  who  has  been  misled  to  think  that  he  could 
not  enough  raise  Bacon,  unless  he  in  the  same  degree  lowered 
Plato— with  sincere  respect  for  his  high  talents,  but  virith  not  less 
surprise  at  the  partial  use  he  of  all  men  has  made  of  them-^we 
would  venture  respectfully  to  ask  him  whether  the  conduct  of 
Socrates  before  his  judges,  compared  with  that  of  Bacon  on  the 
very  seat  of  justice,  do  not  lead  him  to  suspect  his  own  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  two  philosophies  which  the  men  founded  ? 
The  contrast  would  press  too  hardly  on  our  illustrious  though 
fallen  countryman  that  we  should  seek  to  pursue  it.  Next,  see- 
ing that  he  is  dazzled  by  the  triumphant  progress  of  our  age  and 
country  in  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of  engines,  we  would  lay 
before  him,  for  his  consideration,  this  saying  of  his  own  Lord 
Verulam : — '  In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in  -the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and  then  both  of  them  together 
i&t  a  time :  in  the  declining  age  of  a  state,  mechanical  arts  and* 
merchandise,^  To  the  same  purport  we  would  further  cite  tlie 
earliest  and  noblest  of  orations,  ascribed  by  Thucydides  to  one^ 
who,  according  to  Aristophanes,  like  Mr.  Macaul ay  himself,  could* 
'  lighten,  and  thunder,  and  stir  up  all  Greece,'  and  would  ask  his 
attention  to  these  words,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Pericles  to 
his  fellow-citizens  during  the  public  obsequies  <ii  those  who 
had  been  slain  in  the  last  campaign : — '  Look  at  our  temples*-— *- 
(they  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr.  Arnold), — '  and  the  statuer 
which  embellish  them;  go  down  to  Pirseus,  observe  the  long 
walls;  visit  the  arsenals,  and  the  docks  of  our  three  hundred' 
ships ;  frequent  our  theatres,  and  appreciate  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  our  poets,  and  the  taste  and  splendour  of  our  scenic  repre- 
sentations ;  walk  through  the  markets,  observe  them  filled  with  the 
productions  of  every  part  of  the  world  :-*-So  learn**— oondudes 
Dr.  Arnold — ^  to  know  and  to  value  ihe  fVuits  of  civilisation,  the 
child  of  commerce  and  liberty.'     So>  indeed,   concludes  Dr. 

Arnold^ 
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Arnold,  m  the  ver j  spipt  of  modem  dudlowneiU ;  «nd  if  lllefe  had 
b^en  the  lyord^  of  Peride«,  w«  should  have  quoted  him  to  littlo 
purpose :  but  s^  did  not  Pericles  speak,  or  Thucydides  write. 
Here  are  the  original  words : — '  And  when  the  dailj  practical 
power  of  yp^r  pty,  w^Ui  which  you  are  enamoured,  appears  po  you 
vast,  remember — not  the  fruit$  of  liberty  and  commerce,-r-*  but 
remember  well^  th^  inen  courageous,  and  having  9  knowledge  of 
their  dutiei,  and  endued  with  a  seme  of  shame  in  their  actions, 
brought  aJtmt  the^e  things'  ]Lastly,  if,  fortified  by  this  .kindred 
authority,  we  may  afsume,  toward^  the  )ate  Member  for  Leeds, 
at  least  as  a  statesman — (we  c^e  little  ^r  th^  Benthamites) — that 
even  the  fnechanioal  achievements  he  90  highly  prizes  are  npi  to 
be  made  by  a  country  without  a  sense  of  duty  and  manly  shame 
seated  in  the  breasts  cf  her  son9 — we  would  invite  him,  as  a  philo* 
sopher,  to  come  with  w$  one  step  further,  and  to  consider  whether 
tb^  sei|se  of  duty  aqud  ^hame  hav^  not  a  rightful  claim  t»  be  nin>- 
tMTfdj  JAot  only  for  it«  fruit>  but  simply  for  its  own  sake*  We  mighty 
iodecHlj  have  taken  lower  ground,  ai^  havff  9«ked  him,  on  his  parr. 
^^ulsur  sta^raent,  whether  his  l^ed  invadid  might  not  be  more 
i|oothed  by  filial  tenderness  than  by  his  awn  proposed  solaces  of  aa 
easy  cb^r,  and  chicken  p«^na^j  apd  ev^  th^  tales  of  th&Qu«en  of 
Navarre?  but  we  are  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  even  the  sem- 
blance of  di^irespect.  Again  we  would  beg  him  to  consider  whe- 
ther man  can  attain  th^so  or  the  other  moral  qualiti08,  if  they  are 
%)  be  bi#  object  and  aim,  by  bis  sii^le  act  of  volition^,  and  not  rather 
by  entering  into  agi^e  qpinmunity  po^sffssing  an  iidrerit^d  UKN^i 
spirit,  whii^h  ^ttst  raise  and  s^engthen  and  #uatain  hia  own  indi- 
iddjaal  feebleness.  Afterwards  we  would  earnestly  inquire  of  him 
whether,  if  there  bQ  that  Highest  Qood  on  ear4h>  that  unimiof  vixtnci 
and  h^pinea^  wfaidb  phik^c^hy,  as  he  knows,  so  long  ^eught,..aBd. 
as  he  tbm)(s  soi^t  90  vainly,it  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  oom- 
munion  with  wise  and-good  members  of  some  worthy  fellowsbip»> 
^imated  by  #uch  an  inherited  spirit  and  bound  by  the  laws  oi 
vominon  duty,  afifection,  and  reverence  ?  iiastly,  we  would  solemnly 
put  to  ]nm,  whether,  if  this  corporate  spirit,  being  thus  ai  once  that 
iodi^pensable  ^condiuon  of  moral  goodness  and  also  of  tbn  highest 
conceivably  happinesi^  h^s  been  Id't,  as  Pnofessor  ^well.sa)^  in 
s^iand,  in  its  lavs  and  its  inHtitutions,  lA  be  not  the  most  conunand- 
iag  duty  of  that  land  s  diUdD^n^  statesmen — teftchers— n^r  pciviate 
men,  to  d^Yfsr  cp  this.li^  of  4be  soul, — as  the  Athenian  youth 
passed  the  sacred  torch  unexting^bed  iiom  hand  to  hand  in  theiv 
nightly- festivals/T--sa  on  our  part  to  carry  onward  the  pure  and 
steady  glow  of  this  national  spirit,  heightened  if  possible  and 
brightened^  but  at  least  HnimpsfircdLand  ui^ultied*  from  genoratioa 
to  generation^  and>  so  long  ns  FiHgiawi  lasts^  from.age  to  age  ? 
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3.  Is  the  Ballot  a  Mistake?     By  S.  C.  Denison,  Esq.,  Inner' 
Temple,     pp.  116.     London.      1838. 

4.  A  Letter  to  Oeorge  Grote,  Esq,,  M,P,,  on  the  Ballot,     By'lhe 
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5    Vote  by  Ballot,     Speeches  of  Qeorge  Grote,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the 

House  of  CommoTis  on  the  8th  March,  1837,  and  l6th  Feb.- 

1838.     pp.  16.     London.  1837-8. 
6.  7%e  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart., 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  Mr.  Grote's  motion  fir  the 

Ballot,    pp.  SO.     London.     1838. 

THE  word  CONSTITUTION  was  originally  compounded  <rf— and, 
up  to  the  refonn  frenzy,  had  continued  to  convey-i-idean  of 
stabilitg  and  imion — of  a  frame  of  political  society  so  combined 
and  consolidated  as  to  be  capi^le  of  resistii^  the  TariouK  and' 
antagonist  dangers  to  which  all  mixed  governments  are,  from 
human  passions  and  natural  accidents,  occasionally  but  inevitably 
liable.  It  has  of  late  become  the  pass-word  of  ntnfmation*  and 
discord. 

We  have  been  over-persuaded  to  reform  the  ConsHtuiion  by 
tearing  away  from  it  the  original  elements  of  its  growth,  its 
strength  and  its  self-preservation.  We  have  been  menaced — and 
shall  be  again — ^with  a  fur&er  reform  of  the  Constitution  by 
abolishing  the  Crown  and  the  Peerage,  of  which  it  was  born,  and 
without  which  it  could  no  more  eodst  than  the  human  body  witiiout 
a  head  and  a  heart ; — and,  nom,  we  are  urged  to  protect  and  in- 
vigorate the  Constitution  by  the  introduction  of  the  ballot -*a  new 
ingredient,  not  only  uidcnown  to  every  tradition  and  theory  of 
British  Government,  but  at  direct  variance  with  all  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  our  political  existence— an  entire  and  radical  innova*- 
tion  on  our  whole  social  and  political  system  1 

So  accordant  with  the  general  feeling  of  human  nature,  and 
so  snitable  to  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  British  people,  is  th& 
idea  of  stability  and  security  implied  in  the  word  constitution, 
that  the  frrm  continues  to  be  reverenced  even  while  we  are 
injuring  the  substance  ^  and  all  these  innovations,  past,  present, 
and  approaching,  hapre  been,  and  are  still  attempted  to  be,  mad^ 
palsttable  to  public  opinion,  by  the  pretence*  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  that  constitution^,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  of  these  organic  changes  obviously  iendft  more  or 
less  rapidly  to  imptitj  and,  fimiljr,  to  de«tioy. 

Let 
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Let  us  then^  at  lengths  understand  what  we  are  about.  In  the 
name  of  reason  and  in  the  spirit  of  honesty^  we  adjure  our  anta- 
gonists to  appear  in  their  proper  characters^  and  to  open  their 
real  designs.  If  they  want  new  institutions — if  they  are  plan- 
ning unprecedented  inno>'ationB — if  they  hope  to  transform  Old 
England  into  an  experimental  Utopia,  let  them  say  so — and  let 
not  a  people  which  calls  itself  great  and  expects  to  be  honoured 
amongst  nations,  exhibit  the  degrading  spectacle  of  being,  on 
the  one  side  such  hopeless  idiots^  and  on  the  other  such  hypo- 
critical knaves,  as  to  be  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  on  false  pre- 
fences,  and  in  a  cause,  which  its  advocates  are  ashamed  to  avow, 
and  which  its  adversaries  seem  ahnost  afraid  to  contemplate. 

Tofo  certandum  est  de  corpore  regni : — the  question,  in  what- 
ever variety  of  shapes  it  may  be  presented,  is  one  and  indivisible — 
Shall  we  adhere  to  the  old  monarchical  Constitution  of  England  ? 
Yes,  or  no  ? 

That  constitution  may  have  become  antiquated,  and  unsuit« 
able  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  more  enlightened  age — the 
Crown  and  the  Peen^e  may  be  the  anomalous  and  onerous 
reliqUes  of  an  obsolete  feudality — a  House  of  Commons,  founded 
not  on  numbers  alone,  but  on  intelligence  and  property  also,  may 
be  a  usurpation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man — it  may  be  expedient 
and  rational  to  sweep  them  all  away,  and  (as  we  are  building  up  a 
new  senate-house)  to  build  also  a  new  constitution,  on  new  founda- 
tions, to  match  our  other  novelties :— But  if  this  be  the  object, 
let  it  be  avowed — let  the  Re\x>lutioni8ts  appear  under  their  real 
colours  u  they  are  men — they  are  Englishmen  :  they  may,  however 
mistaken  in  their  views,  be  men  of  character  and  conscience  ;  but, 
being  so,  they  should  disdain  to  make  their  advances  in  an  insidi- 
ous disguise  and  under  a  fraudulent  flag,  fit  only  for  pirates  or 
traitors.  Let  them  assail  the  citadel  if  they  will — but  men  of 
heart  and  of  honour  sliould  not  try  to  obtain  surreptitious  admis- 
sion by  wearing  the  colours  of  the  garrison,  and  professing  to  come 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  which  they  really  desire  to  destroy. 

We  urge  this  consideration — important  as  it  is  at  every  new  step 
we  are  every  day  pressed  to  take — as  more  particidarly  applicable 
to  the  question  of  ballot  No  rational  m^  can  pretend  that  it,  or 
any  trace  of  it,  exists  in  our  constitution ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
shameless  bad  faith  can  affect  to  give  it  the  colour  of  restoration 
or  reform.  It  is  an  absolute  novelty — and  a  novelty  of  such  vital . 
consequences,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  would  effect  the 
total  abrogation  of  our  ancient  constitution  and  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  new  one — better  or  worse,  we  are  not  now  inquir- 
ing— but  a  new  one  ! 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  introductidn  of  this 

new 
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new  principle  into  our  sjstem  need  not  necettarily  be  so  exten* 
nve — that  it  is  meant  to  operate  for  one  distinqt  purpose  only: — 
that  it  might  be  easily  and  beneficially  amalgamate  with  our 
parliamentary  elections,  without  any  ulterior  consequences.  We 
really  cannot  hear  such  an  argument  without  wpiider  some- 
thing akin  to  contempt — ^particularly  from  the  lips  of  tboi^  who 
talk  so  earnestly  about  public  morality ;  of  the  necfBSsity  of  an  in- 
timate and  open  connexion  between  the  constituency  and  the 
member ;  and  who  are  daily  employed  in  exacting,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  successfully  exacting,  for  the  representath^  parts  of 
our  system,  so  predominant. and  absorbing  an  iniluenqe. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  has  beix>me  in 
modern  times  the  main-spring  of  our  whole  system — the  prototype 
of  all  our  habits — the  foundation  of  all  legal  authority.  It  is  th§ 
root  of  the  tree  of  which  all  our  other  institutions,,  of  every  cl^iss 
and  kinu,  are  merely  branches;  and  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  a  canker  in  the  electoral  tap-root  shall  not  be  felt  in  every 
leaf  and  fibre  which  it  generates  and  feeds?  If  the  ballot  be 
good  in  the  most  important  matters,  why  not  in  all?  And, 
whether  good  or  bad,  if  admitted  to  the  highest  functions,  how  can 
it  be  excluded  from  the  inferior  ?  If  the  House  of  Commons  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  all  its  measures  and  acts  will,  at  once,  become 
virtually  dependent  on  ballot ;  and  in  the  process  of  time  and  of 
assimilation,  every  other  function,  whether  of  state  policy  or  of 
local  interest,  would  be  made  to  depend  on  ballot  also.  We  are 
not  now  discussing  whether  that  might  or  might  not  be  an  im^ 
provement :  we  are  at  present  only  showing  that,  once  admitted, 
it  must  pervade  our  whole  system,  and — 

'  Like  Aaron's  rod,  would  swallow  all  the  rest.* 
Like  every  other  device  which  gives  to  masses  of  mankind -irre? 
sponsible  power,  it  would  extend  itself .  rapidly  and  irresistibly ; 
and  not  merely  absorb  every  species  of  electoral  process,  but 
would  invade  matters  where  election  had  never  before  intruded. 
County  magistrates  would  be  balloted  for  as  well  as  city  magis- 
trates—and why  not  ? — judges  as  well  as  vestrymen-r-parish 
priests  as  well  as  parish  constables — and  public  life  of  all  classes 
and  degrees  would  become  one  vast  and  mysterious  maze,  in  which 
every  man's  oiGce,  and,  consequently,  his  livelihood  and  his  cha- 
racter, would  depend  on  the  erer-varying  caprice  and  arbitrary 
juggle  of  the  balloting-box.  We  read  with  wonder  and  horror 
of  the  Secret  Tribunals  of  Germany  and.  Spain^  which  held  the 
lives  and  honour  of  men  in  their  invisible  thrall.  .Will  not  the 
ballot,  if  it  answers  the  promises  of  its  promoters,  be  a  secret 
tribunal— rwhere  men  will  be  condemned  or  acquitted,  by  they 
know  not  whom,  of  they  know  not  what— without  seeing  ^n  ac- 
cuser^ 
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an  tjppoitQmiy  of  defence?  WiU  not  public' men  be  at  the 
fiserey  of  a  whiBper^  which  may  net  eren  readi  thett  ears  tili  the 
aaischief  is  done?  AU  thete  tnppositionfl  may  seem  vety  mon«- 
fltroutf;  bat  thdse  who  {bask  foberly  andobserre  ciosely  ibe  woric^ 
ingft  of  fauaan  im^tntions  and  Ae  progress  of  popidarencroacfa^ 
raeat^  Will  «ee  that^  afbet  the  first  step;  the  oonseqaenee^  ai«, 
more  oi^  less  renotely,  hi^vitable. 

"  Lei  as  teooHeet  what  that  iiiteliigaat  and  candid  advocate  of 
demoeracy^  M.  de  Tocqneville^  ooitfesses  as  to  the  extenn<Mi  of 
die  popular  power  of  sufirage ;  it  applies  forcibly  to  the  pro^^ 
poflHioB  £ot  tfa^balloty  bm  well  as  to  sereral  minor  schemes^  whic^ 
are  at  this  moment  afloat  amongst  us  for  popuiarisii^  still  furthef 
our  elective  frandnse  :— 

*^  When  a  nation  modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily  be 
fbteseen  that  sooner  dr  later  that  qualification  will  be  entirely  abolislied. 
Ther6  fi'nO  lAote  iutariabte  rule  in  the  history  of  society :  the  further 
electoral  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the  need  of  extending 
them ;  for  after  each  'concetsion  ike  strength  tf  ike  democracy  ift- 
creasesf  and  its  demands  increasetoM^  its  strengik*  The  ambition  of 
those  who  are  below  the  appointed  rate'  [cnr  outside  the  limited  pale}  *  ia 
irritated  in  exact  proqportion  to  the  number  of  ihose  whe  are  above  iL 
Tiie.  ex^ptioa  at  last  becomjes  the  rule,  concession  follows  concession, 
aij4  ^  ^ipp  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffirageJ* — thmooracy  in 
America^  v.  i.  p.  67. 

Andi  a  vmUb  Jwrtioriyii  the  first  and  greatest  change  be  con- 
ceded^ '  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  ballot.' 

Publicity  has  lutherto  been- the  mainnspring  of  *  our  dvil  pc^ty 
— ^from  Alfred  down  to  the  present  day  all  our  institutions  are 
foanded  on  public  choice  and  pahtic  responsibility^-'fTUMS  *fioiit 
awroM  change  tofU- cda.  The  appeab  now  oo'londly  made  ta 
public  opinion  must  be  hereafter  idyly  addressed  to  wcrei  opiliicu  j 
those  who  at  present  <seek  the  approbation  of  their  fellows  bytyf^en 
and  face-of-<hiy  proeitedings  will,  if  they  look  «w  such  a  ^tino- 
tion  at -all,  have  to  secdc  it  in  the  intrigues  and  intricacies  of  the 
returning-ofiicer*s  conjuring  box ; — nay,  the  great  and  sacred  idol 
«f  the  innovators— ^^  revered  Pt^BLic  hnnsdlf— will  have^  to 
diaage  his  name ;  he  will  become  th^  Grbat  Unknown  t  Alt 
Ais  may  be  very  fine  and  very  feasible,*  but  we  say  it  is  atterly 
alien  to' the  British  constitutioit. 

One  gentleman  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Grote*s  motion,  and 
lord  Nugent  in  a  pamphlet^  have  had  common  sense  enough  td 
see  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  to  feel  the  urgeiicy  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  and  this  thlsse  sharp-sighted  have  attempted  by  the  mar^ 
velloos  ingCTaiity  of  diseoveri«g  in  •einr  .anciettt  imrtttalicttis  tbo 

prindjAe 
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jmnc^of  the  Ualkri !  Aiidwhereiift  thenWieAPiMKhi^ddyini 
think  ihey  hscve  fovtnd  it  ?— -in  the-  trial  by  jury  !  ^  idiete^'  flay  thcy^ 
'the  jurj  shut-up  in  their  box  afforded  a  specimea  of  seeret 
▼ottng.*  Prodigious !  Whj,  Hie  fimctioD  of  a  jafy  happem  w 
be  of  aU  human  iustilutions  that  wMeh  pushes  lo^its  ottreme  th« 
Tery  opposite  of 'the  principle  of  ballot^  for  it  force*  erery  jurar-^ 
wfaatey«r  may  be  hb  private  doubts  or  scruples^-to  concur  id 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  rerdict.  This— li&nreTer  well  it  has 
pradtcaUy  worked — has,  we  confess;  always  ajqpeared  to  be,  in 
theory,  an  eSLtreme  application  of  our  great  constitutional  periBdpl# 
of  public  responsibility;  it  was  resnred  forj  we  belieire^  the 
Inember  for,  Sheffield  and  the  abortire  candidate^  fer  Marylebemr 
to  find  any  simBarity  between  an  ouispokeH  unmimous  verdioi 
and  the  irresponsible  secrecy  of  a  vote  by  bidlot ! 

We  conclude,  therefore,  on  this  preliminary  point,  by  express* 
ing  our  .conviction  that  there  is  no  thinking  advocate  for  the  baUotj 
who  does  not  adopt  it  as  a  plausible  mean  towards  an  unavow- 
able  end — namely,  the  destruction  of  our  mixed  numarchy^  and 
the  substitution  of  some  form  or  fashSon  of  RepfMic; 
"■  This,  indeed,  some  df  them  seem  half-inelined  to  eonfeslh-^ 
but  not  frankly,  nor  manfully : — they  are  stiH  afraid  (and  jtrfrtlyi 
we  hope)  that  their  time  is  not  yet  come— that  any  distinct 
avowal  of  their  ultimate  ptqjects  would  open  the  eyes  of  many 
Well-intentioned  dupes,  and  leave  them,  on  the  naked  question, 
in  a  miserable  minority;  The  majority  even  of  the  reformers 
is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  sverwed  annihilation  of  the  Comti* 
tution,  •  • 

■  We  must,  therefore^— though  we  admit  it  to  be  a  deviittion  fiv>m 
political  logics— a  kind  of  Momachia — proceed  to  examine  the 
question  on  the  delnsive  pretences  which  its  advocates  dunk  il 
necessary  to  assume,  and  to  consider  it  in  Teference  to  its  alleged 
beneflmiil  appUcabiUty  to  our  present  fyniem. 

First,  theiH— what  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied?  A  very  great 
one,  we  admit : — material  and  moral  corruption  in  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament ; — or,  in  plainer  terms-^BliiBeRY  dnd 

iNTlMtDATfOK. 

If  we  could  assure  ourselves— my,  if  we  could  arrive  M  A 
tational  hope — thctt  the  ballot  would  effsetually  remove,  or  even 

- -*- ■    .  I 

*  Mr.  Dentsom's  at  once  U? ely  and  learned  essay — It  Ike  BaUot  a  mu4ake  f  de^ 
inolishes  Lord  NuMnt  so  completely,  that  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  taking  any 
further  notice  of  his  lordship's  pamphlet — which,  however,  we  canndt  but  db  him 
the  Inndness  of  hcdiering  be  could  only  hate  publishod  at  an  elootioa  dif^ice,  itd 
capioHdum  vulg$f: — but  what  a  vuifun  must  he  hate  thought  the  electors  oi^MatvIe* 
bone,  if  he  hoped  to  catch  them  by  such  thin  sophistries !  His  Lordship's  blunders 
abont  Orantfjttriet  and  Conner  »  tnqvetU  are  still  more  ablurd  5  but  they  at©  really 
aotiroitb^xptttitg-'-tbejrttLposetlBeBtelvMl*    -         .  «  *     *  - 

essentially 
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•isenti^y  tend  U)  remedy  those  evils,  we  sbpnld  be  di^po^  io 
bear  with  a  vast  deal  of  counterbalancing  disadvantage;  and 
equally  sure  we  are,  that,  if  the  present  advocates  of  the  measure 
anticipated  any  such  results,  they  would  be  its  most  strenuoua 
opponents.  So  that,  if  the  proposition  had  any  semblage  of 
truth,  the  demecrcUic  ^nd  aristocratic  parties. — now  for  and  against 
it — ^would  be  qpeedily  found  to  change  sides.  .     . 

The  aristocratic  influence  in  this  country  is  local,  natural,  sta«» 
tionaryrr-it  is  founded  on  property,  on  rank,  on  neighbourhood—^ 
and  can,  generally  speaking,  be  put  into  peril  only  by  extrinsic 
disturbances — by  a  stranger,  for  instance,  who  comes  with  a  sud- 
den rush  of  money  to  overwhelm  the  slower  influences  of  per^ 
manent  property,  or  with  ap  .appeal  to  popular ,  passions  .wbi<^ 
may  intimidate  and  overpower  the  soberer  connexions  of  habitual 
intercourse.  Even  under  the  Reform  Bill — which  was  managed 
to  give  such  a  baneful  superiority  to  the  ultra-popular  party— « 
we  believe  that,  if  corruption  and  intimidation  could  have  been 
effectually  excluded  from  the  last  election,  of  the  two  hundred 
gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  ballot  a  very  considerable  propor-* 
tion  would  not  hj^ye  found  their  way  into  parliament ;  and  when 
iheu  advocate  the  ballot,  they  must  look  to  a  result  altogether 
different  from  the  suppression  of  bribery  and  intimidation.  Wq 
have  no  wish  to  argue  this  question  on  personal ,  considerations, 
but  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  sjieech  of  the  15th  February,  made  so 
many  invidious  allusions  to  what  he  called  'Tory  practices,'  thaVwe 
shall  be  forgiven  for  asking  him  where  &e  would  no^v  be  if  the 
City  of  London  Election  Committee  haid  not  negaUved  the 
agency  of  Mr.  J.  Croucher? — negatived  the  agency  of  Mr.  J, 
Croucher  ! — a  fact,  we  should  have  thought,  as  certain,  as  no^ 
torious,  and  as  indisputable  as  the  burning  of  the  Royal  EIx-* 
change.  By  that  wonderful  decision  Mr.  Grote  is,  continued  in 
a  condition  to  inveigh  against  Tory  corruption,  and  to  propose  to 
renovate  our  constitution  by  the  purity  of  the  ballot. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  bribery  and  intimidation 
are  e^cbmvely  employed  by  the  democratic  party — of  course,  in 
any  anxious  struggle,  assailants,  will  be  met  with  their  own 
weapons — ^but  we  do  assert,  and  we  ar€f  convinced  that  no  one 
who  has  attentively  considered  the  progress  of  our  electoral 
system  will  deny,  that  these  modes  of  proceeding  were  originii^ly, 
and  are  still  most  frequently,  employed  against  those  natural  and 
permanent  interests,  which  are  usiudly  called  ari$tocraticai — an 
epithet  to  which,  in  its  proper  meaning,  we  have  no  o()Jection. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  bribery  ^d  intimidation  in  general 
that  the  democratic  party  is  desirous  of  protecting  itself— but 
from  that  particular  species  o(  bribery  and  intimidation  which  may 
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b«  ^Kstinetiv^ly  ciilM  the  h^htenee  of  rttik  mti  ptOptfiy,  md 
which  it  pditetiM,  genenlly  speddng,  in  aa  inferior  dej^ree  to 
ili  ftdvenaries.  If  a  landlord  indulget  a  tenant,  and  a  ettt- 
turner  fan>tnn  a  tradesman,  that  in  oorrupUcn ;  if  a  landlord  w'-a, 
enttomer  will  not  continne  to  favonr  a  tenant  or  a  tradegmafi  wbo 
hat  disobliged  him,  diat  is  nUknidatian:  and  it  is  agaitist  these 
two  vefT  limited,  and,  comparativelj,  very  insignificant  species  df 
corruption  and  intimidation  that  the  ballot  is  avowedly  directed, 
and  not  at  all  against  ^e  popular  and  wide-spread  offences  df 
actual  bribery  and  flagrant  rial. 

This  is  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Now,  we  think,  we  can 
show  that  the  ballot — ^putting  aside  the  insuperaMe  diHicttlty  We 
have  already  noticed,  of  its  being  utterly  aHen  to  our  CoBstirotimi 
—would  fail  egregiously  in  prc^ucmg  the  expected  resalts ;  and 
that,  to  whatever  extent  it  might  succeed,  that  succeM  wouM 
be  essentially  injurious  to  electoral  probity,  to  public  morals, 
and  to  national  prosperity.  In  short,  that  4he  ballot  would 
not  do  what  it  promises  ;  and  that,  if  it  did,  it  would,  on  a  fah* 
balance  of  its  effects,  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  We 
shall  consider  the  last  member  of  the  proposition  first,  vtr. — that 
the  destruction  of  influence  by  the  means  of  secret  voting  would, 
if  practicable,  be  injurious. 

We  begin  by  admitting — contrary  to  both  reason*  and  ex- 
perience, but  for  argument's  sake — that  the  ballot  wouM 
ensure  absolute  secrecy  and  consequent  independence.  But 
are  there  not  some  other  electoral  qualities  quite  as  import- 
ant as  independence  —  for  instance,  the  resvonnbilUy  under 
which  every  public  trust  should  be  exercised  r  and  it  will  not 
we  Suisse,  be  seriously  denied  that  the  vote  of  an  elector  on 
the  hustings  is  just  as  much  a  public  trust  as  the  vote- of  b. 
Member  in  the  House.  Why  should  the  candidate  be  obliged, 
at  tiie  noniination,  to  enter  into  a  profesnon  of  his  principles 
and  intentions ;  and  why  should  the  voter,  at  the  election,  be 
forbidden  die  reciprocal  expression  of  Us  ?  The  friends  of  the 
baHot  are  die  very  people  most  forward  to  require  from  the 
candidate  the  illegal  obligation  of  a  pledge,  yet  they  dniiik  from 
the  resi)onsibility  of  giving  in  their  own  penons  an  open  opinion 
on  the  dedaration  wUch  they  thus  extort.    But,  moreover — 

The  elector  ot  to-day  may  be  a  candidate  to-morrow  for  civic 
or  parochial  office,  perhaps  even  for  parliament.  How  shall  his 
fellow-citisens  know  wheAer  he  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  if 
all  his  former  political  life  be  buried  in  the  silent  secrecy  of  thie 
ballot-box  ?  Such  an  independent  would  indeed  realise  the  old 
jest  of  being  a  man  on  whom  no  one  amid  depend.     But  again :   *. 

As  k>ng  as  universal  suffrage  shall  hot  be  established,  nsry-'-tfs 

VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxii.  2l  long 
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fei^r  us  iht  tmet  Mfpfilw  o^^iiM  ibiU  J>6  •vdiMM  fram 
Toting  nrery  eleetov  it  binMelf  it  kind  ef  rQpreamiUitive ;  be 
represents  the  interests  of  his  familj,  of  bis  servwiyi,  of  his  SM- 
Jrandiised  neif^bpwrtf;  in  short,  oif  the  freal  ini^<^7  ^  ^^ 
people.  The  eoMtiHieBcy  of  our  empire,  is  fediooed  u  ahovt 
800,000,  out  of  84*000,000.  What  Me  they,  h»t  the  mm$l 
x^reses^atives  of  tb»  rest  of  the  pi9iil«ti(im*-^ho  have  a  thoneaori 
modes  ot  ezemsinf  a  social  iaflncnee  over  them-iHUid  Irom  whcMii 
Ihqr  hare  no  right  to  ooooeal  the  way  in  which  Aet  do  a  dwty 
which  is  intrusted  to  them  for  the  common  good?  A  baker  ar  ^ 
cnrrier,  exercising  his  franchise  at  a  time  when  some  questions 
relative  to  his  particular  calling  are  afloat,  becomes  the  virtilal 
jfeproseptative  of  his  customers,  and  even  of  his  joumeyifteB  and 
apprealiees ;  and,  m  short,  of  all  those  who  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ivterasled  in  the  trade.  He  owes  to  the  puUio  the  weight 
of  hia  opinion,  and  to  his  neighbours  the  responsilnlfty  of  iL 

We  have  aUuded  to  the  eadusion  of  women  from  poUtieal 
xighls-^but  they  are  but  shallow  politieiatta  and  worse  mondisla 
who,  in  eonsideriag  human  institutions^  iiaeget**4>ecause  forsooth 
women  have  no  legal  poUtioBl  Ghamctep*-the  natural  efiects  q( 
their  influence  over  the  opimona  and  conduct  of  man.  Miss 
Martineau,  like  a  purblind  theorist  as.she  iBy  kmtU  that  fiNnaka 
should  vote  at  elections.  She  would  give  them  a  nominal 
right  that  would  deprive  them  of  their  real  power.  Notbieg' 
oould  give  any  colour  of  common  sense  to  so  unnatural,  and^-*- 
lo  the  women  thein8elves>-^ao  injurious  a  propositaon,  but  the 
snore  unnatural  and  more  injurious  scheme  of  excluding  theio, 
by  penal  provisions  of  secrecy,  from  exercbing  over  the  other  sex 
the  legitimate  infiuenee  with  which  God  and  Nature  have  more 
than  ocmnpensated  thw  exclusion  from  the  masculine  duties  of 
either  public  or  private  life. 

These  are  no  fancif nl  theories ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 
only  real  basis  on  which  representative  government  can  stand, 
ibflk  of  the  absolute  ^mwinaUty  of  voting;  and  with  tins,  the 
sacrecy  of  the  ballot  is  jm)  utterly  incompatiUe,  that  we  are  coii* 
vinced  that,  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  the  peqile  should  find  them- 
•elves  excluded— not  merely  as  at  present  from  voting,  but — from 
so  much  as  knowing  how  their  friends  end  neighbours  voted— we 
should  be  assailed  by  an  irresistible  appeal  £ar  universal  suffrage, 
including,  perh^m,  ftmdU  emancipation. 

So  far  iior  the  political  efiects  ot  secrecy.  Let  us  now  look  at 
its  moral  effect  Imagine  a  little  country  town,  in  whMi  400  or 
500 of  the  prindpal  inhedbitantshave  each  individually  a  secreil-^ 
m  aeeretof  state ! — nay^graver  atill,  a  secret  of  permnal  and  pecw- 
niary  intarest— om  on  which  (ex  h^potked)  may  dmptmi  ik  cfaa^ 
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racier  aod  Us Imlihood;  which,  of  eourie,  no  man  *wiU ^tore  to 
reveal  even  to  the  wile  of  his  bo«om>  lest  she  shotdd  tell  the 
neighboar's  wife ! 

We  are  glad  to  jMrodaoe  the  Ittgh  moral  authority^  as  well  as 
the  acute  reasoniag^  of  Dr.  Croralne  on  sndi  points  as  these. 

*  The  bsUot'^OK  may  not  betray  the  secret,  but  it  rtfquiics  no  toinmoD 
fortitude  to  prevent  the  dedtor  fvevi  beMying  himsdf.  Asaa^d  wfactt 
he  meets  his  neighbours  with  intenogstionSf  taunted  with  hypocrisyy-*- 
cWged  with  shuming,  bran^led  with  cowardicey  and  loaded  with  sus- 
pidoQy^it  would  be  fortunate  ipdeed  \puraculous  /]  if  going  through  his 
ordeal  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  nothing  should  escape  which 
might  betray  the  secret.* — Crombie^s  Letter^  p.  6. 

Every  look  of  every  9€cret*beartr  must  be  calculated  to  bafl9e 
curiosity — every  word  weighed  to  defeat  suspicion^  He  must 
never  forget  himself  for  a  moment — it  will  behove  bun  to  ponder 
well  with  whom  he  may  safely  shake  hands«<-still  more  momen* 
tous  will  it  be  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  even  tea ;  but 
as  to  meeting  his  neighboura  in  the  promiscuous  fellowship  of 
the  tavern  or  the  dance — no  friend  to  the  new  oonatitutiQn-^-^io 
patriot  who  reveres  the  solenm  duties  and  legal  obligatinns  of 
the  regenerating  system  of  ballot — will  venture  on  aueh  a  perilous 
indiscretion !  Sudi  a  law^,  and  its  consequencesi  would  be  fit  only 
for  a  iaroe  :  it  hardly  justifies  mention^  and  does  not  deserve  dis** 
oussion ;  and  we  can  only  recommend  to  our  modem  legislators 
the  judicious  observation  of  Cicero : — '  Legem  b(mam.a  mM,  wdii 
alia  nUi  ruduToU  norma  dimdere  possummJ  It  is  our  consolation 
to  think  that  not  even  a  reformea  House  of  Commom  could  be 
broiwht  to  enact  such  urmattiral  laws ;  and  that,  even  if  they 
ahould,  it  would  be  found  practically  impossible  to  debase  the 
human  intellect  into  a  system  of  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and 
misery^  to  which  even  slavery  were  preferable ! 

But  let  us  indulge  the  reveries  of  these  ballot-radvocates  a  step 
farther,  and  grant<4hat  they  may  be  able  to  reduce  every  man  s 
electoral  influence  to  his  own  secret  and  individual  vote.  Herq^ 
again,  we  say  that  sudi  indmdual  independence  would  be  pur- 
chased at  a  ruinous  price.  It  comes  to  this  >^-that  Mr.  Coke, 
with  50,000Z.  a*year  in  land— «that  Sir  Richard  Arkwnght,  the 
employer  and  benefactor  of  thousands  of  families — ^that  such-men 
as  Mr.  Burke,  the  sublimest  political  intellect-M>r  Mr.  Canning, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators,  tibat  the  modem  world  has  seen,— 
should  he,  all  and  each,  of  no  more  weight  in  the  electoral  system 
than  so  many  forty-shilHnff  freeholders  or  ten<«pound  pot-wal>- 
lepers.  '  The  ballot/  says  Mr.  Grote, '  will  leave  the  right  mond 
influence  of  pr<qperty  exactly  where  it  found  it'  How,  in  the 
name  of  oommon  sense,  can  that  be, if  it  has  any  eCEect  at  all? 

2  L  2  Mr.  Grote 
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Mt,  Grote  U  a  b^nkeir-— witohhy  and  ifrtelligeni^-lHs  porter  is 
probably  a  Ikerytnan,  poor  and  (as  to  public  affairs,  at  least) 
ignorant ;  if  these  two  men  have  really  secret  and  independent 
votes,  has  not  the  porter  exactly  the  same  weight,  according  to  the 
theory,  a« the  banker?  Btithewill  have  a  great  deal  more  in 
practice.  Mr.  Omte  wilt  not  endearolur  to  evade  the  law  by  ' 
kabitttal  intercourse  with  the  voters.  The  compaititively  small 
class  of  electors  with  whom  he  lives  will  be  educated  men, 
who  have  their  own  opinions  already  formed,  and  who,  whether 
of  the  same  party  as  Mr.  Grotc  or  the  contrary,  certainly  will  not 
be  his  followers— 'he  will  go  to  the  ballot-box  alone.  His  porter, 
on  the  other  hand,  associates  with  a  numerous  class  of  his  fellows, 
who  have  no  original  political  principles — no  personal  knowledge 
of  individual  statesmen — no  acquaintance  with  enlarged  public 
mterestS: — ^they  receive  one  another's  impressions,  prejudices,  and 
errors  : — every  tap-room  has  its  dictator ;  the  porter  is  perhaps 
president  of  his  duU  >  he  will  lead  a  dozen  or  two  of  follower;  to  the 
poll,  and  outnumber  probably  all  the  bankers  in  Lombard-stretet. 
This  practical  result  will  be  strongly  exemplified  by  an  anecdote 
which  we  have  read  in  one  of  the  recent  publications  on  Aln«?rica 
— -one^  by  the  way.  Which  advocates  the  ballot.  An  Awiericati 
judge  (we  think  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  United  States)  had  of  course  a  vote  for  all  the  ma^- 
trades  of  his  country,  but  he  had  no  more  ;-^Ae  never  could  think 
of  attempting  to  obtain  any  illegal  influence ;  so  be  is  a  political 

"  unit — one.  But  he  happens  to  have  a  groom — ^the  groom  has  a 
vote  as  well  as  the  judge,  and  it  was  very  rationally  asked,  could 
that  be  a  good  system  which  allotted  the  identically  same  political 
weight  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  to  Tom  his  groom  ?  But 
this  strange  anomaly,  as  we  think  it,  was  not  all.  '  The  groom  "had 

.  his  own  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends :  he  treated  them,  we' 
presume,  now  and  then  from  the  judge's  cellar;  he  no  doubt 
bought  oats  for  the  judge's  horses  from  one,  hay  from  another  ^ 
he  chose  the  judge's  saddler,  the  judge's  iarrier — ^these  were,  of 
course,  men  of  kindred,  or  at  least  of  grateful  feelings ;  and  Tom> 
we  are  told,  went  io  the  poll  with  sixteen  foUowers,  influenced,  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  by  the  judge's  expenditure,  to  vote,  perhaps, 
against  the  judge's  opinion.  We  need  not  waste  time  in  showing 
that  such  tt  practice  is  repugnant  to  reason,  and  that,  of  anything 
like  our  social  system,  it  would  be  utterly  destructive. 

Neidier  need  we  attempt  to  pirove  that  property  ought  to  be 
represented ;  because  Mr.  Orote  himself  admits  it,  and  even  says 
that  he  would  maintain  it  in  exactly  its  present  moral  influence ; 
though  he  has  not  diown  us  by  what  magic  this  is  to  be  aec<Mi^ 
piisbed,  when  all  votes  are  to  be  secret  and  equal ;   nor,  if  it 
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were  to  be  so,  of  what  .«se  his  boUot  i»,  thm,  to  be.  If  ibe  ballot 
is.to  have  any-effed,  it  mnst  be  on  the  theory  of  annihilaling  the 
influence  of  pn^riy  and  destroying  whai  Mr.  Grole  professes  to 
preserve. 

Bnt  we  go  £ftrtber — we  say  that  there  ia  a  gneat  moni  and 
social  advantage  in  the  political  intercoUTBe  and  mntnal  depend- 
ence between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  classes  of  eledors-^it 
does  inestimable  good  to  both — it  tends  to  mix  the  gentry  with 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  yeomanry  and  commonal^,  and 
conciliates  the  personal  feelings  of  the  inferior,  •  by  habitual 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the  superior.  The  effisct  of  this 
reciprocity  on  our  state  of  society  has  been  immense ;  and  though, 
like  all  other  human  circumstances,  it  may  have  some  alloy,  its 
general  operation  haa  been  highly  advantageous  to  all  classes*— to 
the  higher  quito  aa  much  as  to  the  lower^-and  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  that  harmonious  combination  of.  otherwise  conflicting 
elements^  which  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  our  social  and  political 
system. 

That  allay  is  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  miinUdatiam 
from  the  fear  which  the  tenant  or  tradesman  may  have  of  dia- 
pleasing  a  landlord  or  customer,  and  which  may  induoe  him  to 
give  hia  vote  against  his  own  convictions. 

On  this  point  we  b^  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations. 
.  First — it  is  only  a  reproduction  of  the  former  question— is  pro* 
perty  to  have  power  or  not?  Mr.  Grote  says,  'yes.'  Then  we 
again  ask  how  is  that  power  to  be  exercised  but  by  some  such 
kind  of  influence  ?  If  the  tenant  should  happen — ^whUe  indulging 
bis  own  political  feeling — to  vote  on  the  same  side  as  his  landlord 
— ^tbat,  of  course,  would  not  be  called  the  influence  of  the  land- 
lord  ;r^it  is  only  when  they  should  difier  that  the  influence  of 
property  could  come  into  play; — ^if  it  did  not  come  into  play 
on  such  occasions,  it  would  not  operate  at  all.  If,  therefcnre,  Mr. 
Grote  admits  that  pn>perty  is  to  have  any  influence,  he  must 
admit  that  it  may,  nay,  must  be  exercised,  to  overcome  personal 
ot^'ections  :-^The  proposition  can  have  no  other  meaning,  and,  as 
Mr.  Grote  advances  the  premises,  be  must  abide  by  the  inevitdbla 
conclusion.     But — 

.  Secondly,  is  there  in  principle  an^  aerious  objection  to  this 
species  of  influence  ?  It  is  called  '  a  vudence  to  the  conscieQce  of 
the  individual  elector.'  Occasionally  it  nay  be  so — ^if  indeed  we 
can  venture  to  apply  the  term  conscience  to  a  political  predilec- 
tion :  but  even  in  those  rare  cases — as  in  all  higher  questions  of 
conscience — the  merit  is  proportioned  to  the  difficulty :  if  a  mah 
could  be  assured  that  his  temporal  advantages  would  be  equally 
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\  wJbrtber  ht  dbcysd  or  helimjfod  Ui  eontdenot,  lie  wmaM 
bare  little  merit  in  obedieooe ;  and  Am  {nlitical  oonicifiiee  wfakh 
had  notfaing^  to  fear  would,  in  many  €ase%  we  appgebtod,  dege- 
nerate into  caprioe.     But — 

Tbirdljt  laJang  the  matter  iki  a  mere  practical  view,  will  it  be 
denied,  that  in  nine  casei  ont  ci  ttn,  the  elector  will  act  wiaely 
and  honetdy  in  pmnitting  fannidf  to  be  inflneneed  bjr  the  advice 
of  his  Iwdlord?  their  intereala  are-^thoogh  in  different  piopor* 
tioni — rabilantiaU  J  the  tane-^-the  joint  welfiure  of  the  tenant  and 
o€  the  estate  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  wel£ue  of  the  landlord, 
who,  from  his  edacation,  his  opportanitieB,'  his  ^larger  views,  «a 
well  as  his  larger  stake,  must  be,  in  die  great  muori^  of  cases, 
the  best  judge  and  the  safest  gidde ;  and  the  amoenoe  of  pio» 
perty  in  such  drcmnstances  is  the  influence  ^  reason  and  expe- 
rience, guiding  the  less  enlightened  to  that  oomaKm  and  inse^ 
parable  fkdvai^age.  We  have  before  asked  whether  there  may 
not  be  other  qnahties  as  necesaary  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  as  independence — we  have  already  suggssted 
7*€epmmbiUiy — we  now  aad  mieUigence.  Is  it  not  at  least  as  ex- 
pedient that  a  man  should  vote  rightb/  as  that  he  should  vote 
fi^y  9  Here  again  we  are  glad  to  have  the  weighty  authority  of 
Dr.  CromUe,  a  \Vhi|^  of  the  <Ad  sobocd,  bmt  m  moralist  oC  the 
true  one.     He  asks  Mr.  Giote^^ 

*  Can  you  name  any  securdbir  which  the  ballot  would  furnish  that 
every  voter  should  give  his  summge  ftdriy,— ^that  he  would  support  diat 
Qsoduiate  and  him  only  whom  ho  deemed  most  worthy?  To  me  it 
Hppeara  that,  there  would  be  oo  such  «#curityi  and  that  the  ballot,  which 
would  enable  an  elector  to  vote  freely  would  equally  enable  him  to  vote 

unfairly. ^The  elector  you  say  would  he  free — yes,  free  to  think  one 

way  and  act  another  \—free  to  profess  friendship  and  gratify  enuiity ; 
free  to  advocate  openly  certain  political  opinions  and  sacrifice  them  to 
feelings  of  personal  friendship  or  personal  hostility ;  free  to  consult  his 
own  sdflsh  purposes  while  loud  m  his  praises  of  conscientious  political 

integrity; ^The  ballot  is  admirably  adapted  to  make  men  rogues,  but 

it  never  can  make  conscieutious  men.'— Lef tor,  pp#  7,  9,  11 . 

Mr.  Grote*s  proposition,  snd,  indeed,  sill  his  speeches,  imply 
thai  because  suffrages  are  equal,  intellects  and  acqfuirements 
must  be  equal  also.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Grote  will 
take  the  advioe  of  his  eoachman  rather  tfeati  his  porter  in  buy- 
ing a  heme,  and  of  one  of  his  partners,  rather  than  of  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  as  to  discounting  a  bill.  Are  pc^dee 
the  only  species  of  knowledge  in  which  a  man  requires  nehber 
lessons  nor  advice — the  only  kind  of  business  which  he  is  allowed 
to  do  without  reqxmsibility  ? — and  are  the  science  of  government 
and  the  prosperi^  of  natiom  the  mily  suljecis  on  wbi4^  igtioranoe 
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ahd  prejiiidice  are  to  have  the  same  miquetlioned  abd  aaquestimi* 
able  anthority  -ai  etpmettce  and  abilities  ? 

We  suppoie  tome  tort  <rf  ooniabalar  communtoation  would  be 
tolerated,  some  spedes  of  oonversatioiial  itutructioii  admitted- 
hut  if  so,  where  will  Mr.  Grote  draw  his  {ncaetical  line  between 
argument  and  influenoe-^hetween  the  weight  of  a  landlord**  rear 
aoning  and  of  his  authority  ?  And,  then,  if  any  such  kind  of  oommu* 
nioation  be  permitted^  if  men  are  so  much  as  allowed  to  argue 
points  of  politics  with  one  another,  how  is  the  requited  secreqr  to 
be  maintained?  Again,  we  say  the  whde  piopositioB  is  an  im^ 
practicable  absur&y.     And,  finally. 

If  property  has  ncrt  this  kind  of  influence,  it  osn  have  not  only 
none  at  all,  but  not  even  securiiy.  Represented  only  by  the  itk* 
dividual  votes  of  the  comparatively  few  who  possess  it  in  any  en* 
viable  degree,  and  assailed  by  that  vast  maj<mty  whose  scan^ 
share  of  it  wfli  exhibit  such  an  inordinate  disproportion  to  the 
equality  of  their  electoral  rights,  property  itself>  and  with  it  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  will  be  in  danger.  Candidates  who  now 
bid  for  popular  favour  by  advocating  the  ballot,  will  then  be 
driven  by  the  irresistible  march  of  encroachment  ta  prcqwat 
universal  sufirage  and  an  agrarian,  distribuiion  of  pnqperty.  Mr. 
Grote  8  porter  and  the  porter's  dub  will  look  with  eyes  of  active 
desire  on  Mr.  Orote's  strong-box-*-*^  fanners  in  the  country  wfll 
think  that,  as  the  electoral  francBis^*— the  highest  trust  and  dig- 
nlty  of  social  man—  is  equal  in  all  men,  so  should  be  the  inferior 
accident  of  property :  and  we  really  cannot  assist  Mr.  Grote  with 
toy  sufficient  argument  against  these  strict  deductions  from  hia 
6wn  premises ;  but  even  argument,  if  we  could  supply  one^  would 
be  of  no  avail ;  for  the  ballot-box  has  no  ears ! 
'  We  are  told,  in  contradiction  to  these  aj^prehensions,  that  tho 
ballot  existed  in  the  polished  and  prosperous  states  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  is  now  practised  in  the  highly  intellectual  ^vilisatim 
of  France  and  America,  without  producing  any  such  insecurity  as 
to  property  as  we  apprehend.  Now,  it  might  be^  perhapSf  enoagii 
to  say,  that  our  condition  is  so  totally  di&rent  from  those  nation^ 
that  the  precedents>  even  if  otherwise  in  pointy  could  be  <tf  no  great 
practical  value ;  but  as  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  tfaisim-* 
portant  case  in  all  its  bearings,  we  shall  show,  in  a  few  Words*  either 
the  inapplicability  of  each  of  these  examples,  or  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  they  contradict  the  object  for  which  they  ace 
quoted. 

As  to  Athens,  the  learned  Dr.  Bowring  and  others,  who  have 
rderred  to  that  State,  appear  to  us  to  have  made  a  sad  blunder^ 
in  confoundii^  kt  mH  hoUoU  two  things  as  difierentr^my,  as 
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opposite— as  cAmcv  and  choke.  Ekctkm  by  bftllot  does  mmt 
seem  to  have  existed  at  Athens.  One  class  of  the  Atbflniaa 
nagistrates  were  openly  chosen  bj  show  of  haads«  and  were  thence 
called  Xiiporamroi :  the  other  class,  including  their  senate  or  oaaa" 
ctl  of  five  fanndred,  were  elected  by  lot — ^mere  chance— and  themse 
named  Kknqafroi.*  But  the  60^9^  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
altogether  for  what  may  be  called  judicial  occaskms^f  and  never 
employed,  that  we  have  read  of,  in  electums ;  but  the  practical 
working  of  the  Athenian  government  is  so  obscurely  revealed  to 
us,  and  the  state  of  society  is  so  obviously  diasimilaT  to  oars,  that, 
even  if  they  had  employed  the  ballot  in  all  thar  proceadingSj  we 
should  no  more  think  it  worthy  of  serious  imitation  in  our  case, 
than '  we  should  their  other  preliminary  form  (nstdapfAx)  for 
securing  the  purity  ofelectim — by  the  killii^  a  ceitain  number  of 
young  pigs  J  on  tne  hustings — just  as  we  read  the  bribery  act 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  learned 
advocates  of  tfie  Athenian  precedents  the  additional  security 
afiK)rded  by  a  due  efiiision  o(  pigs'  blood. 

'■  The  Roman  example,  however,  is  the  reverse  of  ludicrous; 
it  is  awful :  and  we  only  wonder  how'any  advocate  for  the  ballot ; 
could  venture  to  refer  to  so  condemnatory  a  precedent. 

The  Romans  indeed  employed  the  ballot,  but  with  an  effect 
ilirhich — ^particularly  in  the  point  we  are  now  discussing — ^is 
exceedingly  striking,  and  it  may  be  exhibited  in  a  single  sentence, 
fai  the  year  U.  C.  6l4  was  iirtroduced  the  ballot;  in  the  year 
620,  the  Agrarian  law  !  This  simple  statement  of  dates  would 
sufiice  for  our  immediate  purpose  ;  but  our  readers  will  for^rive 
«s  for  adding  a  curious  corroboration  :  which,  though  it  would  be 
historically  of  small  authority,  affords  one  of  those  undesigned 
Coincidences  that  are  in  fact  better  proof  than  elaborate  testi- 
mony. The  question  of  introducing  the  ballot  into  modem 
governments  was  so  far  from  the  imagination  of  the  writers  of 
the  last  century,  that  even  those  who,  like  Mootes(|nieu,  Yertot^ 
and  Bankes,  affected  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  Roman 
History,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Lex  Oabinia  (U.  G.  614) 
which  introduced  the  ballot  ais  a  mere  legal  detail,  and  have, 
therefore,  taken  no  notice  of  it ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that, 
just  about  the  pl«9e  in  which  the  notice  of  that  law  should  have 
been  made,  we  find  in  all  those  writers  some  such  observations 
as- the  following,  whidi  we  borrow,  for  riiortness,  fippm  Gold- 

f   *  il^hin«Bf  Ap.  n>tl«r,-  b.  i.  c  xL    See  aho  Mr.  Denbon's  pea^ph^t  and  tha 
other  authorities  cited  by  him. 
•    tlh.  ' 

X  8chet  in  AfMoph.Adiern.  44.  ap.  Fetter,  iV.  sad  liitcl»a'rAchsniciiieg,y.^ 
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Sfl»th*fl  epitome  of-  Rdmaci  HisUn^y^  wlio  himaeV  co|iies  itfrpm 
Vcrtot:— 

*  We  hnvt  hitherto  seen  this  great  Romaa  pe^pk  by  slow  decietft 
riiiitg  iato  power,  uid  at  length  rei^mg  without  a  rival.  We  harve 
hitherto  seea  all  the  virtues  which  sive  strength  and  concpicst  one  by 
one  entering  into  the  state,  and  forming  an  unconquerable  empire. 
From  this  time  forward  we  are  to  survey  a  different  picture,  a  powerful 
state. giving  admission  to  all  the  vices  that  tend  to  divide,  enslave,  and 
at  last  totally  destroy  it,* — Goldsmith* s  Rome,  c.  xviii. 

.  We  are  tenxpted  also  to  add  the  parallel  passage  of  Bankes : — 
•  *  The  bad  Umes  of  the  republic  were  at  hand:  the  yioknce  of  sedi- 
tion,— ^the  ungovernable  selfishness  of  faction, — a  relsjLation  of  principle, 
— a  dereliction  and  contempt  of  old  Roman  maxims  and  institutions, 
iMid  a  general  depravation  of  morals,  snrang  up,  and  made  their  great 
^hoot  soon  afler  this  period.* — Civil  ana  Constitutional  Hist,  of  Rome^ 
ii.  p.  1. 

Neither  Bankes,  nor  Goldsmith,  nor  Yertot,  nor  Montesquieu, 
had  any  idea  of  dating  this  declension  of  Rome  from  the  Lex 
Gabinia  ;  but  the  force  of  the  facts  which  they  met  in  their  way 
was  so  cogent  that  it  produced  these  or  similar  observations, 
unconscioudy  placed  in  the  very  interval  between  the  Oabinian 
and  Agrariosi  laws. 

We  are  tempted  tp  add  one  or  two  other  facts,  which  we 
apprehend  will  spare  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  any  further 
reference  to  Roman  history.  The  Roman  commonwealth  had 
lasted  under  its  kings  above  200  years — thence  to  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot,  nearly  400 — from  the  ballot  to  the  Agrarian  insur- 
jj^ections  under  the  Gracchi,  only  six  years ;  and  then  followed 
near  eighty  years  of  internal  troubles^  usurpations,  civil  wars, 
proscriptions,  massacres^  and  anarchy,  which  could  be^  and  were, 
only  terminated  by  the  imperial  despotism,  of  the  Caesars;  so 
tliat,  between  ^the  ballot  ana  slavery,  the  nation  did  not  eigoy  in 
fiact  one  single  day  of  internal  tranquillity  or  rational  freedooA :  and 
we  are  therefore  not  surprised  that  the  best  authcmties,  both 
ftncient  and  modem,  should  date  this  deplorable  and  rapid  dis- 
sulutipn  from  the  era  of  that  fatal  and  profligate  innovation. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  other  causes — 

'  The  variotts  threads  which  fill*d  the  mystic  loom. 
Where  patient  vengeance  wove  the  fate  of  Rome* — 
vrhich  combined  with  the  ballot  in  producing  this  result ;  or  perhafu 
it  would  be  still  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  ballot  was,  at  first, 
the  consequence,  and  afterwards  the  instrument,  of  the  spirit  of 
disorganisation-— originally  the  symptom  of  a  political  disease, 
svhich  it  aubsequentiy  helped  ,to  spread  and  to>  aggravate.  So  it 
would  be  with  us.     Nothing  but  a  highly  diseased  state  of  the 
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public  v&dA  Can  erer  mflict  the  balfot  upon  VA ;  bat>  if  <Mie9 
inflicted^  it  will  beoome  the  ready  and  powerful  instmnient  of 
farther  and  general  disorganisation. 

The  ontbor  of  &e  calm  and  judicioM  pamphlet  called  RefiBC" 
timtM on  the Ballot{i%S\)  noticed  that  Cicero^  in  his  seeond  Agni^ 
rian  oration^  had  odled  the  ballot  '  vindicem  lAertatU*  This  we 
suppose  directed  Mr.  Grote*s  attention  to  the  passage,"^  and  in  his 
speech  of  1836  he  quoted  Cicero  as  eulogising  the  ballot  as  '  the 
upholder  of  silent  liberty— T'obe/Za  vmdex  taoitm  liberiatis.* 
Now  we  agree  with  the  authcnr  of  the  Refl&ctbms,  that  the  obiter 
dicdnm  of  a  popular  orater  endeaTouring  to  penmade  a  popular 
assembly  could  not  be  reoeired  as  the  matured  opinion  of  a  pU** 
losophic  statesman — particularly  after  Cicero's  own  warning : — 
Errai  vehementer,  «i  quit  in  oratianUms  natttU  muu  tnnmeiis 
habtUmui,' auctaritcUes  not  frets  contignaiat  te  habere  arhiiraiwr 
(pro  Cluent.  §  50) ;  but,  in  truth,  if  Mr.  Grote  had  read  the  whole 
passage  instead  of  three  words  of  it,  be  would  have  found  that  it 
cuts  rather  the  other  way ;  for  Cicero  is  boasting  in  one  of  his 
bursts  of  egotism,  that  he  was  not  elected  consul  by  baHot,  but  by 
the  mors  honourable  way  of  open  suffrage.  After  hayii%  stated 
several  gratifying  circumstances  of  his  election,  he  goes  on  U» 
say,  '  ted  tamen  magnifkentiMt  et  omatiut  ess^  Ulo  mhil  patett, 
quod  meit  comitUt  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacUm  libertatit,  ted 
YOCEM  vivAM,  pr<B  votit  indiccm  vestrorum  erga  me  vohmMmm 
ac  ttudiorum  tulisti.'    (ii.  de  Leg,  Ag,  §  2.) 

Mr.  Demson,  on  this  point,  observes — 

*  But  Cicero's  real  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  his  dialogue  De  Legibus^ 
where  he  says  to  his  brother  Quintus,  Ego  in  ista  sum  senientia  qud  ie 
fitisse  semper  scio — nihil  uijuerii  in  suffiragOs  vocb  melior — iii.  §  33. 
Further  on,  however,  §  38,  39,  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  he  proposes 
k  sort  of  hfltf  measure ;  for  on  conditimi  of  th^  kws  de  ofiMtu  [oormp^ 
6on]  being  made  effectual,  he  atte/wt  the  ballot  as  being  a  supposed 
guBidisn  of  liberty,  {guati  vindkem  libertatit)  but  still  insistB  Umt  all 

I  I I.I  I    ■  I   .1    I  II,  ■  I  mm  .  ■      I      ■        .         I 

.  *  W«  prasume  to  tlimk  that  Mr.  Grote  was  directed  to  the  euihonty  of  Cioofo  by 
thit  quotation,  because,  if  he  had  looked  into  Cicero  himself,  he  would  have  l^und  m 
similar  panage  in  a  more  anthoritatiTe  part  of  his  wiiti]igs--tfae  third  dialogue  Dm 
L«;^4ict^together  with  aevaral  other  texta  which  might  be  wrested  into  am  sfpro*^ 
hation  of  the  ballot;  for  it  is  not  without  much  argumentation  and  hesitatma 
betwaaa  his  Ibrmer  party  proftsiiom  and  his  matored  jodgnewt  that  he  ends  by 
abandoning  the  whole  principle  of  the  ballot,  whodiiie  siawsd  at  tkad  inclined  %m 
vaaintain.  *  Omtmatibm*  jMfa,  pM>i  HUrm  tafragia  ttmt^f  is  his  thesis  }  of  which  bs 
admits  the  real  design  to  be  that  *  itye  nmirk  HberiaH*  spECtts  dSa/icr,  bomrum  mttm^ 
rittu  rHmehtr.*  No  wonder  fiist  Atticns  should  say  *  Net,  MrkwremU,  mtm  kmdttMi, 
fwitf  fill  4pjr^  flHf  fMrf  Ufa  etr*w  wa&if*  /  bwt  b>  it  ranwiwbi  fil|  that  it  ia  Cimm  him^ 
aslf  who  putt  these  wocda  into  the  mouth  of  Atticus ;  and  the  conchision  of  tha 
dialogue  la,  that  an  efiectiTe  secret  ballot  would  be  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a^  co^ 
monweahh :  and  this  nkioMte  testimony  of  Cicen>— the  giiislsat  of  phiknophieal 
■tstin—ii,t,ifaotlbagiea*BSt,— lyeq— IhdbyMt.BwkB  it  »s  ■<ig  wilMhS 
hssasssitwas  the  isamtatioa  of  the  early  eooit  of  party. 
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wkoirahed  ttdf^  htni  Ae  Kbetty  of  Toting^  openly :  wbidi  pravimn 
irauld  ckttly  mdcft  Um  whok  ihkig  inigfllory/-<-Z>?Ht«ofi,.  p.  4. 

This  is  very  true ;  and  indeed  we  mi^  say  that  both  in  scholai-^ 
ship  and  reasoning,  Mr.  Denison  is  everywhere  an  overmatch  for 
the  advocates  of  iMdlot ;  and  shows,  not  only  by  ancient  examples, 
but  by  reasonings  applicable  to  all  times,  and  particidarly  to 
our  own  day,  that  the  b(dlot  would  be  not  merely  a  miiiahe,  but 
a  death-blow  to  all  our  institutaons.  If  we  have  not  made  larger 
extracts  from  this  able  pamphlet^  it  is  oidy  because  the  finrm  and 
line  of  the  author's  olMervaboas,  in  repl^ring  to  individual  anta- 
gonislSy  did  not  &U  in  with  the  course  which  we,  in  reviewing  the 
whole  subject  as  presented  in  eo  many  different  works,  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

On  precedents,  however,  which  are  applied  to  mere  polidcal  cir- 
cvmitanees  so  difierent  as  those  of  Athens,  Rome,  ami'  England, 
we  set  little. store  eidier  way;  but  when  they  relate  to  the 
passions  and  frailties  of  man — ^to  human  nature,  in  short,  which 
was  ike  same  in  Rome  as  in  London^— they  marf  affiml  a  salutary 
lesson.  With  this  view,  we  oannot  refrain  from  quoting  a 
passage  froia  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  in  whidi  the  reference 
so  inconsiderately  made  to  the  Roman  precedent  was  retorted  with 
a  degree  of  readmess,  of  historical  accuracy,  and  of  classical 
illustration,  of  which  parlismentary  debate  affcmls  few  examples^ 
and  none  more  cogent  and  convincmg :— - 

*  The  example  of  Rome  has  been  again  appealed  to,  and  the  lumour^ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer)  has  referred  to  Gibbon's  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  diat  the  ballot  was  effectual  in 
Roman  elections  in  securing  the  voter  from  intimidation  and  improper 
influence*  The  expressions  of  Gibbon,  referred  to  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  in  respect  to  the  vetenui  being  freed  by  the  ballot  fiom  the 
coutrolUng  influence  of  his  general,  point  out  the  particular  passage 
which  the  honouraUe  featleman  has  in  view.  Now»  let  us  teke  the 
whole  of  that  passage  and  then  judge  whether  Gibbon  can  be  fairly 
referred  to  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  ballot  and  its  operation  upou 
the  state  of  society  and  the  civil  government  of  Rome.  The  passage  is 
fhis: — 

*  **  The  tribunes  soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular 
**  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which 
"  he  is  bound  to  obey..  Instead  of  the  centuries,  they  convened  the 
^  tribes ;  and  the  patricians,  after  tOk  ineflketoal  struggle,  submitted  to 
**  the  decrees  of  an  assembly  in  which  their  votes  were  cdnfounded  witb 
^*  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as  the  tribes  successiTcly 
**  passed  over  narrow  bridges  and  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct 
^  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  ejes  and  ears  of  his  friends  and 
^  countrvmen.  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  ere- 
^  ditor,  tne  cUent  would  have  blu^ied  to  cpposs  the  view«  of  his  patron^ 
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**Ahe  g&ytrti  wftS;  followed  by  bis  veleimiis,  mid  the  aspect'  6f.a:gra!re 
'*  magistrate  waa  a  living  lesson  to  the  multitude.  A'  uew  method  of 
*'  secret  ballot  abolished  the  iufluence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour 
"  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  pf  freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of 
"  anarchy  and  despotism." 

*  When  next,  Sir,  the  honourable  member  for  the  city  of  fcincolii 
quotes  Gibbon,  I  hope  this  will  encourage  him  to  give  the  whole 
passage,  instead  of  only  a  portion  of  it. 

'  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pliny,  with  respect  to  the  practical 
workimg  of  the  ballot  in  Rome.  PHny  had  admitted,  that  for  some 
evik  in  elections,  the  ballot  would  probably  be  a  remedy,  b^t  he  frared 
that  it  would  introduce  evils  more  aggravated  than  those  which  U  ^ugfat 
correct.  In  writing  afterwards,  he  sa^ys  that  his  tfipuelieBflions  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  result ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  h^ 
gives  this  brief  but  striking  description  of  the  voter  by  ballot : — 

^  '^  Poposcit  tabellas,  stilum  accepit,  demisit  ciqj^ut,  neminem  veretur^ 
"  se  contemnit." 

•  The  reverence  for  authority  was  gone,  the  fear  of  public  opinion  was 
removed,  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate — ^the  living  lesson  (as  Gibbon 
calls  it)  to  the  mtiHitude,  ceased  to  encourage  or  rebuke ;  and  the  voter 
retired  from  the  ballot,  conscious  perhaps  of  the  Tiolation  of  a  promise, 
with  the  sense  of  shame  in  his  demeanour,  and  the  feeling  of  dishonour 
and  degradation  in  his  heart.  And  be  asssied  that  if  this  feeling  be 
introduced  here,  if  you  aocustom  the  voter  to  the  violation  of  a  soknm 
promise,  if  you  make  him  believe  that  a  lie  told  to  a  landlord  is  of  little 
comparative  consequence,  you  will  dearly  purchase  the  advantage  of  a 
secret  Vote,  at  the .  price  of  promises  disregarded,  truth  habitually 
violated,  the  sense  of  honour  destroyed,  and  self-esteem  extinguished.' 

This  ready  recollection  of  the  misquoted  autboi^,— *this  bappy 
restoration  of  their  real  jneaning,— this  discriminahon  of  lbs 
moral  from  the  pedantic  authority  of  history, — and  Uiis  sdeotioii 
of  the  points  which  are  applicable  to  our  own  case,  axe  admirable 
evidences  of  the  mode,  in  which  classical  learning  may  oontnbule 
to  form  a  statesman,  and  in  which  the  statesman  may,  in  retncn 
as  it  were,  bring  the  delightful  studies  of  his  youth  to  illustrate 
and  even  to  guide  the  severer  duties  ofpublic  Itfe. 

This  short  passage  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's  speech  contains  tbo 
essence  of  all  tnat  can  be  said  concerning  the  Uoman  precedent : 
we  at  least  can  add  nothing  to  it  j  and  we  now  proved  to  th0 
*  modern  instances.'  ,. 

The  example  of  France  will  serve  the  baUotiataan  little  as  thai 
of  Rome ;  but  for  an  opposite  reason-*-(nideed,  their  whole  argu- 
meirt  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions).  In  France  the  ballot  is  really 
an  oligarckcd  institution,  designed  we  believe^  but  most  assuredly 
operating,  to  give  the  Goyemment  of  die  day  a  predominant  power 
in  the  choice  of  the  pretended  representatives  of  the  people.  This 
will  be  proved  by  the  ftdlowing  facts  and  figures.     In  France  the 
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qualifieation  for  an  elector  it  the  payment  in  direci  taxes  tiS  200 
fmncs  per  acnnuin.  The  relatire  valne  and  re«pectability  of  this 
qliaKfication  can  only  be  judged  by  its  effect :  out  of  its  33,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  France,  under  this  qualification,  has  never  been 
able  to  produce  160,000  electors — 1  in  206;  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  24,000,000  of  people  give,  it  is  supposed,  about  800,000 
electors— or  1  in  30 :  so  that,  according  to  the  French  proportion, 
we  should  have  only  120,000  electors.  Now — if  the  whole  elec- 
toral power  of  this  empire  were  exclusively  lodged  in  t?te  120,000 
persons  who  pay  the  largest  share  of  the  dir^t  taxation  of  the 
country — we,  at  least,  could  raise  no  objection  to  the  agrarian  and 
democratic  danger  of  such  a  ballot,  though  we  shonM  still  retain 
all  our  other  objections  to  it.  But  the  safety  of  the  French  systeiii 
does  not — though  it  well  might— rest  alU^ether  on  this  high  rate  of 
qualification.  There  are  few,  if  any,  unpaid  or,  what  we  should 
call,  independent  functionaries  in  France.  Everjrthing,  however 
minute  or  local,  is  done  by,  or  under  the  Government :  the  coa- 
sequence  is,  that  there  are  more  dependent  placemen  scattered 
over  the  face  of  France  than  there  are  voters,  and  the  electoral 
colleges  must  swarm  with  them.  Such  being  the  instruments  by 
which  the  ballot  is  worked  in  France,  let  us  now  see  the  elemenrls 
<m  which  it  acts.  The  French  Chamber  consists  of  459  memben 
only ;  and  of  these,  owing  to  the  some  system  of  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  in  all  the  business  of  the  count)*y,  it 
turns  out  that  there  are  sometimes  nearly  one-half,  and  never  lesis 
than  onC'^rd,  of  the  members  holding  offices  under  the  Crowii, 
— some  of  them  liable  to  arbitrary  dismiiisal,  all  susc^tible  of  the 
gentter  influence  of  advancement — many  of  fear — all  of  hope. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  be  it  obser\'ed  that  the  members 
themselves  vote  by  ballot,  and  frequently  exhibit  the  most  unac- 
oountable^-^and  we  had  almost  said  disgraceful-^contradictions 
between  the  professed  opinions  and  the  secret  votes  of  the  asieni- 
bly.  Are  we  also  to  imitate  them  in  this?  It  would  be  the 
natural  and  necessary  completion  of  the  system.  If  the  ballot  Be 
desirable  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  local  voting,  how  much  more 
so  would  it  be  to  secure  the  integrity,  the  pixrity,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  to  decide  upon  so 
many  various  and  vital  interests  of  individuals— of  the  empire— of 
the  world !  Has  it  never  been  suspected  that  corruption  or  inti- 
midation  have  influenced  its  members  ?  If  the  ballot  be  indeed 
a  remedy  for  these  political  evils,  why  is  it  not  applied  to  the 
diseased  head  as  well  as  to  the  galled  heel  ?  How  long  would 
the  people  endure  that  their  representatives  should  practice  with 
impunity  wholesale  dealings  in  a  profitable  article,  for  the  mere 
retailing  of  which  their  constituoits '  are  to  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned? 
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uriioned?  Sir  Robert  Pad  tmamk^ioath^  iaiwmirtqiiyof  the 
feeding  adfoctttet  qi  the  baltpt,  who-  had  lately  proposed  and 
earned  meesuret  for  priog  greater  publicitjr  lo  tbe  volee  of 
fMmber$,  and  were  now  still  more  aealoos  to  conceal  the  totes  of 
eUcUnn,  The  inoongistenqy  of  their  piooeeding  is  obvioos,  b«it 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  (Istij^  of  thai  par^;-^th^  object 
is  to  create  and  enforce  erery  possible  means  ^pcqpiilav  influenot^ 
and  to  check  that  only  which  belongs  to  station  and  pnqperty : 
diey  adopt,  therefore,  what  they  consider  the  democratio  half  of 
the  French  preeed«it,4uad  r^ect  tbe  otherj  which  does  not  happen 
to  suit  their  purpose. 

Ope  word  more  with  regard  to  France :  the  main  objection 
whid&  we  are  now  .insistiBg  on  is  the  danger  to  property.  That 
has  been  already,  perhaps,  sufficiently  disposed  cf  by  the  fact  that 
the  French  electors  are  the  l60,00Q  largest  proprietors  of  the 
kingdcmii  but,  it  must  be  added,  that  there  iSi  in  France,  no 
r^omftNT  an  other  oyrenon  veiwdution  j  for  it  is  accomplished :  the 
Uws  i€X  the  distaribution  of  property  are  already  c^rating  an 
agrari^  eqna|ity  with  such  rapidity  that  the  ipost  eztensire  and 
unfettered  baUot  ooidd  hi^rdly  gu  £&rther  or  faster.  A  Wbe^d 
professor  of  statistioi  in  France  has  lately  4»leuiated  that  Ae 
territory  is  already  parcelled  out  among  me^  than  10/XX)/XX) 
of  li^ided  proprietors.'^  Tb#  piofissser,  with  eyery  other  sen^ble 
man  in  Frani^«  is  alarmed  at  this  oiomicol  diviiion  of  the  sdl,  as 
ii^urioua  both  to  prsedial  and  moral  cultivation;  but  it  shows  a 
state  ef  society  in  which  landed  propertyy  at  leasts  would  be  in 
little  danger  even  from  uniyersal  suffrage. 

yfe  thmk,  therefore,  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  exaaa- 
ple  of  France  can  be  po  precedent  for  Efigland;  And,  we  bm 
bound  to  add,  that,  if  it  were^  France  is  not  hmelf  in  snchastate 
of  settled  and  assured  political  order  as  to  warrant  our  entering 
on  an  expmmental  imitation  of  her  institutions. 

But  the  main  precedent  of  the  4>allotiste  is  the  United  States 

^*  *  Thh  statement  seems  so  incredible)  wA  its  effWt  on  agpriculmre  and  .^society  in 
Praace  seams  so  dqtlorable,  thai  we  th^k  it  right  to  |pf  •  our  authority  ^^ 

'  Diveiies  ctrconstances  contribuent  &  lendre  la  situation  actuelle  de  L'affricultuEB 
en  France  deplorable.  Dans  le  coars  d*6conomie  indusfriette  professe  par  H» 
Blaaqui  avee  un  talent  tree  lemarquabto,  b  savant  profeaseuy  met  avee  raisen  en 
pfamiefe  Uffae4e  meroeUeaient  infiai  de  la  propriMi  f oad^ie.  ••.»...  Void  las 
tkits  ezpoals.parceprofeaseur:  On  compte  en  France  10,896,682  pfopri^taires,  «t 
]2^»36(f,338  parcelles.  Ce  moreellement,  one  j*ai  appel^  atomistigue,  est  d^plorablti; 
11  ifofpo^  auz  progrdi  de  rafcricattaie  ;  it  est  la  oanee  de  la  miaite  d*nn  g:mnd 
aqpnW«  dseulti? atevrse  Sea  flua  aetifii  at  aas  plua  ptuaaaaa  pfonaeCaaffs  seal  le  liac 
et  les  notaires,  62alament  intiiesr^i  A  des  muUfations  de  propri^ti  qui  donnent  lieu 
k  des  actes  et  i  des  contfats,  &  des  enregistremens  et  k  nne  consommation  de  papier 
timbrS ;  e'eat  sur  lea  procdea  autl  canse  de  toutea  paria,  que  a'itSra  dads  nea  earn- 
p^gnea  one  ^tfiatocratie  aoiiv^,  «elle  di|8  asita  as  loi.  CeptadAat  csite  d^Umhla 
leadanc^  s*ac<;roH  toua  lea  jours,^  et  toua  lea  iours  noot  fiusoas  un  pas  de  {4as  fefa 
tm  abUnd,  v<n  la  Yai&e»*— Itf  mtar,  5  Kfv.  1838; 

of 
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«f  Aateriofly  wlmt^  hf^nH^fef,  wo^amsfr  begin  4iy  ^bwmng  tlM  ilt 
effect  !•  diredly  the  reverse  of  the  lait  etample. proposed  to  usr; 
for  while  the  ballot  in  France  tends  to  <digerchy^  the  ballot  in 
Anerioa  is  carried  to  the  extrerae  of  democracy.  We  could  not> 
therefore,  in  reafon^  admit  of  baih  these  eoatradictosy  precedent^ ; 
toed,  in  fa€t>  ym  fball  show  that  we  can  adimt  of  neUher.  We 
have,  we  tbinky  apnalled  the  Prenph  precedent ;  let  us  now  see 
whether  that  of  America,  tbcMigh  running  the  other  way>  is  net 
equally  ins^Ucable. 

In  Ans^ic^  the  ballot  has  nothing  to  %bt  with :  all  hw  insti* 
tutions  are  already  on  the  lowest  democratic  level-^ 
'  Qui  procumbit  huroi  non  habet  unde  csdat.* 
There  is  no  Throne,  no  House  of  Lords,  no.  l^al  -gradations  of 
•oeieiy^  to  pull  ^wn ;  the  only  possiblo  peril  is  to  individual  pro- 
perty-**a  great  <H3e,  we  admit,  and  that  to  which  our  present 
observations  ore  chiefly  directed;  but-^-as  we  bore  already  stated 
Hi  a  preoading  artide  of  this  Nu]ttbe»-*4fae  United  States  possess 
the  otdy  possible  compensation  and  corrective  of  the  ballot  in  the 
*^  9afeiy-f)aM*  of  the  western  terntory.  The  agrarian  apirit  is 
only  formidablo  in  limited  and  close-padted  societies,  wl^re  an 
indigent  ms^rity  is  brought  into  immediate  and  nnavoidafole  con- 
tact with  accumulated  riches.  The  Orecchiot  the  old  Statee  haive 
gradually  evaporated  their  agnurian  pnqiensitiea  on  Kanlsidky,  In* 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan^  rad  Arkansas ;  and  as  Uiese  thicken  in 
population,  ikeir  Graibcbi  will  migrate  itill  farther  -to  the-  west^ 
waxd-^and  half  a  world  opened  to  their  enterprise  is  a  practical  kat 
agraria,  which  leaves  the  ballot  nothing  to  do  as  to  the  inivanon  of 
iwtividual  property.  There  is  also,  as  we  showed  in  the  pmceding 
artide>  the  same  distributive  principle  at.  work  in  A-merioa  which 
is  (q|ierating  in  France,^-HM>  injuriously  in  all  other  respects,  but  ao 
efiectnally  tof  Uie  security  of  lamled  property, — by  leaving  no*  man 
more  than  his  neighhenr.  We  appveheiMl,  therefor^  that  we 
need  say  no  more  to  pvove  that  ballot,  in  the  unrestricted  demo- 
cracy and  the  unlimited  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  altogether 
a  different  element  of  government  from  what  it  would  be  osi  ihe 
denseljNpeopled  and  strictly  appropriated  soil  of  monarchical 
England. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  the  ballot  on  the  aupposition^^^-for 
argument's  sake-*4hat  it  could  fulfil  in  practice  the  professed 
tl^ory  of  its  advocates,  and  produce  an  uninfluenoed  representa- 
tion of  the  secret  wishes  of  the  mi^rity  of  the  people.  We  tiuAl 
now  proceed  to  show  that  this  theory  is  a  mischievous  vision-^ 
that  it  wcHild  produce  none  of  the  results  which  are  pcomised-n- 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  aggravate  all  the  evils,  snchas 
diey  nmy  her-  sind  tl^  besides  overthroiwing  our  comstitutiim,  it 

would 
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vMBtii  degrade  and  debase  the  National  eharttcter;  alfld.prabably 
reduce  us  to  a  state  of  politieal  profligacy  and  civil  anarchy^  of 
which  the  world  has  had  no  example  since  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  from  which  we  can  imagine  no  extrication 
than  that  in  which  she  took  refuge'— Despotism. 

•  In  proceeding  to  consider  the  proposition  in  its  Ynractical  appK- 
cations  to  our  actual  condition,  we  beg  leave,  fat  the  teke  of 
additional  clearness,  to  recall  our  reader*s  attention  to  the  thnfe 
questions  of  which  the  proportion  is  compounded.  ' 

First,  that  absolute  setrftcy  is  the  nm  qua  rwn  of  the  whole 
plan  (Mr.  Orofes  Speeches  passim). 

Second,  that  the  evils  to  be  cured  are  two-ibld — corruption  and 
mtimidatkm. 

Lastly,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  corruption — bribery  and 
influence  ;  and  two  kinds  of  intimidation — secret  and  pMic, 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that,  abstractedly,  se- 
crecy is  a  ludicrous  impossibility*— and  that,  if  JMMsible,  it  would 
be  immoral  and  impolitic ;  but  in  practice  a  still  more  important 
consideration  arises.  It  would  be  impolitic, — immoral, — nay, 
impossible,  but  it  would  be  the  law.  Can  we  believe  tbat 
any  but  a  nation  of  madmen  should  gratuitously,— or  at  best  to 
get  rid  of  some  minor  inoonveniencies, — place  all  the  habits  and 
manners  of  its  people  in  direct  hostility  to  its  legal  coBstitutioD? 
— or  can  we  knagine  the  passing  of  a  fundamental  law  wiiioh 
never  can  be  enforced  ?  We,  at  least,  cannot  imagine  by  wtet 
sanctions  that  law  could  be  guarded ;  the  EfMtnmer,  we  thinks 
proposes  that  the  elector  who  had  violated  secrecy  should  be 
subjected  to  indictment  and  punishment.  Absurd  and  monstrous 
as  such  a  proposition  seems,  it  is  strictly  lineal,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  ballot  be  attempted  at  all,  it  must  be  followed 
up  by  some  such  processes.  Once  make  secrecy  the  law  of.  the 
land,  and  ycm  will  be  driven,  in  order  to  maintain  your  impossible 
l<^s}ation,  step  by  step  and  by  successive  failures,  inSo  lim  most 
extravagant  tyranny.  As  to  a  ballot  of  which  the  secret  sfaootd 
be  in  any  way  opdmal,  it  is  clear  it  would  be  no  secret  at  all  : 
the  majority  would  have  no  motive  to  conceal  their  vote ;  whilst  of 
those  who  should  desire  to  conceal  it,  the  very  concealment  will 
betray  the  motive.  One  tenant  has  conscientiously  voted  wiSi  his 
landlord — ^he  has  no  reason  for  disguidng  it  and  of  course  avows 
it — another  tenant  has  voted  against  his  landlord,  and  of  course 
takes  refuge  in  silence — but  not  in  secrecy — for  his  silence  is  just 
as  intelligible  as  his  neighbour's  avowal.  For  this  we  see  no  pos- 
sible remedy  but  the  Examiners  penal statute,-^and  that. would 
be  found  not  merely  tyrannical  beyond  bearing,  but  wholly  ineffi- 
cient ;  ribbons  and  such  other  tokens  of  party. might  of  course  he 
'  interdicted. 
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interdicted — hniwovii  j(mf\am  remclt  whUi  hois,  plaid  woidc^^ 
or  blue  neckcloths,  if  these  forms  of  dress  should  be  employed  as 
the  symbols  of  party?  You  may  pmiish  a.man  who  says  '  I  bal- 
lotted  for  Grote/  but  can  you  punish. his  crying  in  the  street 
'  Hurrah  for  Grote  ? '  or  his  saying  in  a  room, '  I  am  delighted  with 
Mr.  Grote's  success?'  Could  tou  prevent  a  tavern  dinner  of  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Groies  principles  ? ,  Can  a  nod  or  a  wink  be  inter* 
preted  by  a  penal  statute  ?— -and  yet  a  nod  or  a  wink  may  be  as 
conclusive  as  an  affidavit.  We  have  been  fawored  by  a  Ugal 
friend  with  the  following  report  of  a  case  sujqposed  to  occur  uader 
such  a  bill  as  we  have  mentioned.  We  insert  it  because — ri/(hntem 
dicere  verum  quid  vetat — and  we  are  convinced  that  it  gives,  in  a 
light  form,  a  most  just  and  intelligible  view  of  what  would  be 
the  practical  result  of  any  statutable  attempt  to  enforce  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

«THB  QUEKN  r.  A.  B. 
For  revealing  his  Vote  at  the  last  Election  for  ^e  City, 

Aitomey- General  [to  witness]. — Do  you  know  A.  B.,  an  elector  of 
the  city  ot  London  ? 

Witness. — Yes ;  that's  he  at  the  bar. 

Attorney 'GenercU. — Had  you  ever  any  conversation  wiA  him  about 
his  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 

Witness. — Yes ;  on  the  Saturday  night  after  the  election,  after  we 
had  drank  three  pots  of  porter  each  at  the  '  Devil  and  the  Bag  o*  Nails,' 
behind  the  Mansion  House,  I  asked  him  how  he  had  voted. 

Aitomey- General, — Well,  and  what  answer  did  he  make? 

Witness, — He  said  he  had  voted  as  I  did. 

Attorney'  General. — How  did,  you  vote  ? 

Chief- Justice. — Stop,  Mr.  Attorney ;  you  are  really  asking  the  wit- 
ness to  commit  the  offence  you  are  prosecuting.  . 

Attorney- GeneraL—'Then^  my  lord,  I  waive  the  question;  but  I 
submit  that  I  have  already  proved  that  the  prisoner  revealed  his  vote ; 
for,  as  the  witness  must  have  known  which  way  he  himself  had  voted, 
he  must  also,  ex  necessitate^  know  how  the  prisoner  had  voted. 

Chief  Justice. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Atti»mey,  but  you  have  not 
yet  proved  that  the  prisoner  could  have  known  how  the  witness  had 
voted,  so  that  what  he  said  may  have  been  mere  rapdom  talk.  You 
must  go  a  little  further.  .       , 

Attorney- General  [to  witness], — Did  you  make  any  reply  when  he 
said  that  he  had  voted  as  you  did  ? 

Witness, — I  said,  *  Wliat,  then,  you  voted  for  Grote  ?  * 

Chief  Justice. — Really,  Mr.  Attorney,  this  is  very  irregular.  You 
are  making  your  own  witness  subject  himself  to  an  indictment. 

Aitomey 'General. — I  submit,  my  lord,  that  I  am  quite  regular.  The 
witness  has  a  right  to  state,  at  his  own  peril,  what  passed ;  but,  inore- 
over,  this  exi^'ession,  *  Whaty  then^  you  voted  Jar  Grote?*  is  not  an 

VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxii,  2  M  ossertton. 
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asserUon^  Imt  a  nert  iht^rfOgaHom.    HoMofUkt  mtk  h^Oohmuk  aa 

the  -witneai  o&M  be  indieted  oil 

.   Chief- Justice.*^yery  well ;  go  on. 

Attorney' General, — Now,  I'  ask  you,  air,  by  virtue  of  the  solemn 
oath  you  have  taken,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country  which  hai  its  eyes 
fixed  on  this  great  cause — I  ask  you,  what  answer  did  he  make? 

fTitnesij — He  made  none  at  au.    (A  laugh,) 
'  Attorney-Omerat. — What!    Did  he  say  nothing P 

Witness.-^V&t  a  word !    {Renewed  latyhier,) 

[Ifere  Mr.  €roueher;  d»  ageat  for  the  piosecutioif,  'viAikpend  the 
feamed  Counsel.} 

AUomey-OeMraL-^rAY^  ay,  said  nothing ;  but  did  ha  cfa  aodiing? 
.    ^i/to^i^.— ^Ye»— he  winked  his  eye, 

.  Attorney^eneral, — ^I  thought  so ;  ^  winked  his  m/e.  Your  loud-' 
ship  will  take  a  note  of  that-^Atf  winked  his  eye  !  What;  followed  hia 
winking  his  eye  ? 

Witness. — ^I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that. 

Attorney-General. — And  what  did  he  say? 

Witness. — Why  he  laughed,  and  said  tluit  a  wink  was  as  good  as  a 
nod  to  a  blitid  horse  / 

Attorney-General. — My  lord,  that's  our  case.     , 

Chief- Justice. — ^Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
observe  to  you  that  it  is  no  case  at  all.  The  only  approach  to  proof  is, 
that  the  prisoner  said  that  he  had  voted  as  the  witness  did ;  but  ^he 
witness's  vote  was  a  secret  which  the  prisoner  could  not  legally  know — 
which  you  cannot  legally  know ;  and  therefore  these  words,  so  far  ^rom 
.  amounting  to  a  revelation,  seem  to  me  rather  to  increase  the  mystery— 
iqnotum  per  ignotius> — particularly,  gentleanen,  when  you  recouect  that 
the  assertion  might  be  false  as  well  as  true ;  and  indeed  die  legal  pre- 
sumption would  be*that  it  was  ya/*e— because  falsehood  is,  under  this 
salutary  statute,  no  offence  at  all — ^whereas  truth  would  be  a  trans- 
portable  misdemeanor ;  and  the  law  will,  therefore,  presume  innocence — 
th«t  is,  falsehood — until  guilt — that  is,  truth — shall  be  iikContestaUy 
proved. .  As  to  tfae/j^rase,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  about 
a  b^ind  horse  winking 

Attomeii^eneraL — I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  but  the  evidence 
said, '  a  wmk  to  a  blind  horse.'  The  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  such  a. jury  as  I  now  see  in  the 
box.    {Here  the  learned  gentleman  winked  at  the  jury.] — (A  laugh.) 

Chief-Justice  [looking  over  his  note-book]. — Mr.  Attorney  is  right. 
The  words,  as  I  find  them  in  my  notes,  are — *  a  unnk  is  as  good  as  a 
nod  to  a  blind  horse;*  but  I  confess,  gentlemen,  whichever  way  you 
take  them,  I  cannot  discover  that  these  words  can  have  any  relation  to 
the  last  general  election,  nor  indeed  aiiy  meaning  whatsoever ;  so  that, 
I  think,  you  may  safely  dismiss  them  irom  your  consideratioti,  and  on 
the  whole,  gentlemen,  I  presume  that  you  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
acquitting  the  prisoner. 

.  The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  and  without  leaving  the  bos» 
returned  a  verdict  a£--guiiiy, 

Chief-Justice, — How,  gentlemen— gfwi%  ?  Foreman^ — 
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'  Paremmn.'^Ymj  mj  lerdU  we  we  wi«ftittMidl]r  «f  9fumm  iImiI  tiie 
piisoner  knew  very  well  how  the  witness  bad  toted ;  aad  that  giving  a 
vnnk,  after  saying  that  *  a  wink  vhls  of  good  as,  a  nod  to  a  blind  horsey' 
amounted  to  givmg  a  nod — that  is,  to  a  confession  that  he  had  voted 
forGrote. 

Chiejf' Justice. --WcU^  gentlemen,  'tis  your  verdict,  not  mine — ^record 
the  verdict.  Prisoner  at  the  bar — ^yon  have  been  convicted^  after  a 
patient  triffl,  by  an  enlightened  jury  of  your  cduntry,  on  evidence  which, 
though  it  might  not  altogether  satisfy  my  mind,  owing  to  my  ignorance 
af  the  iangni^  in  irluch  the  o^Fence  was  coramilted,. was*  suficient  to  the 
twelve  intelligent  gentlemen  whose  province  it  is  to  decide  the<  question/ 
The  offence  itsdf  is  of  the  gravest  constitatioBal  dMractor,  and  one 
which,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  beccnning  of  frequent  ocmrrenee — nothing  les9 
thm  a  blow  at  that  great  palladium  of  B^tish  liberty,  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.  ^  I  am  happy  to  persuade  myself  that  you  had  no  deliberate  in- 
tention of  violating  the  law,  and  that  something  may  be  attributed 
to  the  quantity  of  liquor  you  had  drunk — which,  thou^  it  cannot  ex- 
tenuate the  abstract  guilt,  but  rather,  in  fact,  aggravates  it,  yet  may  be 
admitted  as  some  proof  that  there  was  not  that  degree  of  premeditation 
and  wilful  infraction  of  a  great  constitutional  principle  as  would  call  for 
the  infliction  of  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  act.  Hoping,  therefore, 
that  your  future  eonduet  in  tht  exercise  of  the  great  and  solemn  political 
trust  confided  to  you  by  the  constitution,  may  justify  my  indulgence,  I 
shall  only  aenlence  you  to  the  lowest  punishment  provided  by  the  act, 
namely,  that  you  be  kepi  to  hard  labour  in  Brideyfill  for  three  calendar 
pwnths.  .  ^ 

Prisoner* — My  lord,  'tis  all  an  infamous  conspiracy  against  me,  ^ 
trumped  up  only  because  everybody  knows  that  I  refused  to  vote  for 
Grote  and  nalloted  for  Palmer. 


We  are  sovry  to  add  that  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  were  received 
by  the  friends  of  the  respective  candidates,  who  had  ranged  themselves 
in  ipreat  numbers  at  each  side  of  the  hall,  with  alternate  shouts  of  appro- 
bation and  disafiprobation.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  court 
was  cleared ;  but  the  parties  came  to  personal  outrages  on  Clerkenwell 
Green,  and  it  was  not  till  the  police  had  taken  up  a  dozen  of  Grote'a 
baUoiiers  and  as  many  of  Palmer's,  that  order  could  be  restored.  A 
great  deal  of  exasperation  continues  in  the  public^houses  on  each  sid^ 
particularly  among  the  Palmerites,  who  are  indignant  that  one  of  their 
friends  should  be  punished  for  the  pretended  revdation  of  a  vote  that  it 
is  notorious  he  never  gave.  It  is  said  that  nine  of  the  jury  ballottedfor 
Grote,  wad  that  the  three  others  had  not  voted.  There  are  sevecal 
hundred  other  prosecutions  pending,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can 
be  all  tried  before  the  next  general  election." 

Solvuniur  risu  tabula — can  there  be  any  doubt  that  scenes  like 
these  must  be  the  consequence  of  any  penal  enactnaent  on  such  a 
subject  ?     And  is  it  not  certain  that  those  who  have  po  motive 
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for  concealment  will  feel  an  honest  pride  (or  perbaps  a  malicious 
pleasure^  in  letting  it  be  known  that  they  are  really  independent^ 
and  neither  ashamed  or  afraid  of  avowing  their  actions  and  opi- 
nions? We  sbould  then  have  our  political  sodety  divided  into 
two  new  denominatianSy  who  would  probahly  ^ve  each  other 
nicknames— ^such  as  the  partisans  of  light  and  dark — ^the  shinera 
and  the  dctdkers!  No  penal  statute — ^though  Draco  or  Dio- 
detiaii  were  to  arise  (ujm  the  dead  to  frame  it— ^oould  meet  the 
ten  thousand  modes  IB  whieb  secrecy  could  or  would  be  volmnianly 
defeated. 

The  (nvoluniary  detection  would  be  equally  certun.  Wc  will 
admit,  for  the  ai^ment^  though  we  much  doubt  the  fiBM;t>  that  the 
mechanical  contrivances  of  the  ballot-box  should  be  entirely  Mo- 
cessfnl :  bat  there  is  another  mechanical  difficulty  not  provided  for, 
and  it  is  one  which  will  chiefly  aflfect  the  poorer  classes  for  wbose 
protection  the  ballot  is  mainly  intended.  We  are  afraid  that  there 
are  many  very  honest  electors  in  England  who  are  no  great  clerks 
— thousands,  we  fear,  in  Wales,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  Ire- 
land, who  cannot  write,  nor  perhaps  read.  How  are  they  to 
ballot  without  a  confidant — and  with  a  confidant  where  is  the  se^ 
crecy?     But  let  that  pass. 

Is  canvassing  to  be  prohibited?  Mr.  Grote  says  no.  Heaer 
then  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  says : — 

*  Canvassing  is  not  to  be  prohibited.  All  the  appe^ils  now  made  to 
the  prejudices,  feelings,  passions,  interests  of  the  voters,  may  stiH  be 
made.  And,  by  the  way,  why  is  not  canvasshig,  why  are  not  th^se 
appeals,  prohibited  ?  According  to  the  principles  of  the  member  fdr  th^ 
city  of  London,  they  ought  to  be ;  at  least  according  to  the  prkioiples 
laid  down  in  one  part  of  his  speech  (for  he  is  at  direct  varianse  with 
himself  upon  this  head).  In  one  pari  of  his  speech  he  observed,  1^ 
landlords  would  sliU  make  an  appeal  to  the  reason  aAd  affection  of  their 
tenants  and  dependents,  and  that  what  he  admitted  to  be  the  legitimate 
influence  of  property  would  not  be  diminished.  But  in  another  part  of 
his  speech  he  stated  that  the  voter  was  as  much  bound  to  give  his  vote 
according  to  the  pure  dictates  of  his  conscience,  as  the  witness  to  give 
his  evidence  on  oath,  and  the  juryman  to  find  his  verdict;  and  that  it 
was  as  great  an  offence  to  tamper  with  the  vote  as  with  the  evidence  or 
the  verdict.     If  this  be  so,  why  do  you  tolerate  canvassing? 

*  But  to  return.  The  election  approaches.  The  landlord  and  his 
steward,  with  a  long  train  of  friends,  will  canvass  the  tenants.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  appeals  will  be  made,  and  with  precisely  the  same  re- 
sult. The  instances  will  be  rare  in  which  the  promise  of  a  vote  wiil 
not  be  freely  given.  The  doubtful  voler  will  be  asked  to  stay  away;  to 
pair  off  with  the  certahi  enemy.  What  remedy  does  the  ballot-box 
give  ?  You  contend,  that  though  canvassing  is  not  to  be  prohibited,  it 
will  virtually  cease  under  the  system  of  secret  voting,  because  it  will 
be  useless — because  no  one  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  ask  for.  the 
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promise  of  a  vote,  when  he  is  not  certain  whether  the  promise  will  be 
kept.  What  an  unfounded  assumption !  If  true,  what  a  condemnation 
of  your  own  measure!  for  it  rests  the  Vindication  of  secret  voting  on 
the  imputation  of  universal  dishonesty  and  universal  distrust.  Depend 
upon  it,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  voter  is  subject  to  in- 
fluence, and  where  influence  would  now'be  exertad^  it  will  continue  to 
be  so.  The  promise  will  be  asked,  the  poomise  will  be  given,  sod  the 
promise  will  be  kept.  There  will  be  oecuionidly  an  ^^bondidimiad 
fdiowv  wiA  a  spite  i^ainst  his  landlord,  or  wifth  his  hieaid  tivned  by  the 
tirade  of  the  last  Radical  newspaper,  who  will  break  his  word  |  but  the 
general  rule  will  be — the  observance  of  good  faith,'— i^eecA,  p.  16. 

To  these  unaBSwerable  observatioiui  we  venture  to  subjoin 
another.  Did  any  man  ever  canv^uw  an  elector  that  be  did  not 
at  once  discover  by  the  man*s  manner — by  tl^e  band  readily  or  re- 
luctantly given— 'by  the  decided  or  the  hesitating  tone  of  voice — 
by  the  full  look  or  the  averted  glance — bow  be  was  disposed?  The 
tongue  may  keep  a  secret^  but^  unless  the  elector  be  a  most  con- 
summate actor,  the  eye^  the  air  never  can ;  and  this  test  will  be 
still  more  unerring  after  the  election ;  when  the  squire  rides  over 
one  of.  his  farms  and  si^s  to  the  tenant, '  Well^  Frank,  I  think 
we  brought  in  Lord  Chandos  handsomely;'  if  Frank  be  not 
mQfe  than  Garrick,  the  squire  will  know  his  ballot  as  well  as  if 
he  had  written  it  for  him. 

And  then  the  ladies!  Hoyr  is  your  law  to  deal  with  the 
charmers  ?  We  should  like  to  see  the  clause  to  restrain  female 
curiosity,  <a  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  on  gossip.  Does  Mr. 
Grote  hope  to  make  habitual  in  all  the  interoourse  of  dome^^c  life, 
the  reserve  which  even  on  single  and  vital  occasions  it.  requires 
all  the  nerve  of  a  hero  to  maintain  ? — Does  he  expect  that  his 
ballotters  will  be  able  to  exert  for  their  whole  lives  a  strength  of 
resolution  which  the  gallant  Percy  could  hardly  keep  for  half  an 
hour,  and  only  proposed  to  keep  for  one  day? 

*  I  love  thee,  infinitely — but  harkee,  Kate, 

I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me. 

I  know  you,  wise ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 

Than  Harry  Percy's  wife ;  constant  you  are. 

But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy. 

No  lady  closer;  for  I  well  believe 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know : — 

And  so  far  will  I  trust  you,  gentle  Kate !' 
Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  great  dissector  of  the  human  heart  meant 
to  imply  that,  though  so  momentous  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
mights— for  the  lady's  own  sake  perhaps— be  kept  from  her,  no 
secrets  of  a  less  importance  would  have  been  reserved  from  gentle 
Kate. 

We  need  not  inquire  bow  political  secrets  may  be  kept  in 
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the  higher  clasi^ies,  Where  there  are  ft  thovuand  cilrcuinttainses 
which  divest  such  secrets  of  any  domestic  importanee ;  but  in  the 
middle  and  lower  orders,  where  a  vote  is  a  matter  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  great  consequence — ^where  it  may  (on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  baUotists)  involve  the  welfare  of  the  whole  family — 
where  the  mysterious  danger  will  add  a  le^timate  and  laudable 
spur  to  ordinary  curiosity — we  ask  is  it  possible  that  the  husband's^ 
the  father's  vote  can  be  concealed  from  his  wife  and  children  ?  and 
if  it  were  attempted^  where  would  be  the  domestic  peace^  the 
confidence,  the  happiness  of  these  poor  people? 

But  if  these  channels  of  information  should  £eu1j  others  of  a  dif- 
f^ent  natuce  would  be  employed : — 

*  Supposing  that  promises  are  freely  given,  and  afterwards  violated, 
will  the  ballot  give  an  effectual  protection  to  the  voter  against  the  land- 
lord who  shall  be  disposed  to  abuse  his  power — ^will  no  suspicion  fall  on 
the  violators  of  promises?  Is  it  possible  that  in  a  country  like  this,  in 
which  perfect  publicity  has  hitherto  accompanied  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise — in  which  every  man^s  vote  is  talked  of  and  canvassed — in 
which  the  contested  election  occupies  the  thoughts,  and  is  the  theme  of 
conversation,  for  weeks  before  and  weeks  after  it  takes  place,  a  man  can 
so  regulate  his  language,  his  company,  his  very  looks,  that  there  shall 
be  no  guess  as  to  his  inclinations  and  intentions— *that  the  cunning 
agent  snaH  have  no  means  of  discovering  from  his  intimate  associates, 
from  his  family,  from  his  servants,  from  his  wife,  or,  at  least,  of  vehe- 
mently suspecting,  which  is  the  tenant  that  has  kept,  and  that  has  ^edled 
to  keep,  his  word?  Now,  vehement  suspicion  is  no  ground  for  inflict- 
ing a  legal  penalty ;  but  it  is  a  ground  on  which  a  landlord,  assumed 
by  the  hypothesis  to  be  of  an  oppressive  and  vindictive  character,  might 
harass  an  obnoxious  tenant' — Sir  Robert  PeePs  Speech,  pp.  16,  17. 

Thus  secrecy  will  undoubtedly  fail  so  far  as  its  proposed  bene- 
ficial effects — ^but  not  so  as  to  its  evil  tendencies ; — Just  enough  of 
doubt  will  remain  to  make  mischief — to  stimulate  curiosity — to 
propagate  suspicion-^and,  as  far  as  it  may  go,  to  sour  and  darken 
the  private  intercourse  of  families  and  societies.  At  present  if 
a  tenant  does  not  pay  his  rent— if  his  character  is  bad*— if  he  does 
not  keep  the  house  in  repair,  or  the  farm  in  heart — the  landlord* 
dismisses  him  without  the  imputation  of  a  political  motive  :  under 
the  gloomy  and  suspicious  uncertainty  of  the  ballot,  such  pro- 
ceedings will  be  always  referred  to  election  differences,  and  every 
interference  of  the  landlord  will  be  scrutinised  and  censured  as 
the  result  of  party  vengeance — the  ejected  tenant  will  make  what 
he  will  call  his  persecution  a  merit  with  the  other  side,  and  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  of  life  will  be  poisoned  with  political 
venom — God  knows  already  too  active!  ♦  Mr. 

*  iBdisaiwns  •£  tkis  spirit  veslreftdy  viuUe.    M  Ibe  hUe  auiies  tbera  wfs  a 
CMS  wbttcr  a  landlord  had  ejected  a  bad  tenant— the  tenant  immediately  published 
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Mr.  Gioie  Mys  tbrt  all  mqfdeasant  feelings  will  Tsnisfa  when 
the  parties  know  that  the  secrecy  must  ba£9e  their  conjectures. 
We  hare  just  shown  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  such  secrecy, 
but,  tf  even  there  were  a  tnuoh  deeper  secrecy  than  any  we 
imagine,  does  Mr.  Ghrote  b^ere  that  secrecy  allays  curiosity— 
that  mystery  quiets  suspicion  ?  A  better  judge  of  human  nature 
is  of  a  contrary  opinion : — 

^  He  will  suspect  us  stilly  and  find  a  time 

To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 

Then  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes  i 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ! ' 
And  as  he  says  in  another  place  of  a  suspicious  temper — 

*  To  be  once  in  doubt 

Is  once  to  be  resolved.* — 
Nay — the  doubt  would  be  still  more  mischievous  than  the  cer- 
tainty— ^instead  of  an  ppen  cut,  which  might  be  healed  and  cured^ 
it  would  beoonobe— on  both  sides — a  secret  festering  sore;  and 
Mr.  Grote  has  wholly  forgotten  how  much — in  his  own  view  of 
the  matter — he  adds  to  the  landlord*s  power  by  removing  the 
chedc  of  public  opinion ;  for,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  tenant'ii 
vote  is  secret,  the  landlord's  severity  cannot  be,  with  certainty^ 
attributed  to  it.  Such  are  the  inoonnstencies  in  which  Mr.  Grote's 
antagonist  principles  of  publicity  and  secrecy  inevitably  involve  his 
argument. 

This  improbability  of  preserving  secrecy,  and  this  impossibility 
of  excluding  suspicion,  is  a  sufficient  and  indeed  condusive  argu-^ 
ment  against  the  success  of  the  ballot  in  the  first  and  great  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  pipposed — ^the  protection  of  the  tenant.  To 
DO  man  would  it  be  an  absolute  protection,  and  to  every  man  it 
would  be  an  eventual  danger. 

On  this  worse  than  failure  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  ballot 
we  might  rest  the  ouie,  for  we  think  that  all  its  advocates  would 
agree  that,  if  it  did  not  protect  tenants  in  voting  agsunst  their 
landlords,  it  would  do,  for  their  purpose,  nothing ;  but  we  cannot 
let  them  off  so  easily.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  forcing, 
them  to  a  retreat — we  hope  to  be  able  to  raai  them,  and  we  there- 
fore proceed  with  other,  as  we  think,  not  less  important  points  of 
the  case. 

a  malignant  libel  on  the  landlord— in  whidi,  MTtr  aka,  he  alleged  that,  ha?iD^  vot(.*d 
four  times  ai  his  landlord  wished,  he  at  last  gave  one  Vote  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  that  for  this  single  vote  he  had  been  persecuted.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  a  jury — there  was  not  an  attempt  at  justification  by  the  defendant — 
the  idlegation  waa  wholly  false — and  costs  and  .damages  vindicated  the  landlord's 
character.  Can  any  one  believe  that,  in  the  state  of  iealousy  and  suspicion  into 
which  the  semi-secret  ballot,  or  even  the  entirely  secret  ballot,  would  throw  all  parties, 
luch  ailhirs  as  this  woiUd  not  be  fearfttlly  multrpUed  ? 

We 
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We  have  mlready  solicited  'die  pariiculsir  a(tenli(m<if  our  readers 
to  a  second  species  of  inUmidotum — XhaX  indeed  which  alooe  ean 
be  strictly,  so  cMed—^intimidation  from  the  mob^-robstructing  thb 
election — excluding  the  voters-— defeating  and  annulling  4he  l^^al 
*  result  of  the  poll.  ,  We  press  this  the  more  earnestly  on  our 
readers  because,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  rational>  or  rather 
plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ballot^  it  has  been  very, 
slightly  touched  by  the  advocates  of  the  remedy. .  The  reason  is 
obvious:  it  did  not  suit  them  to  show  that  their  eicaggerated 
grievance  of  aristocratical  influence  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  very  effective  one  of  popular  intimidation.  '  I  would  put 
down  bothj^  says  Mr,  Grote,  and  no  doubt  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  members  for  Roxburghshire  and  CarWw— but,  though 
he  made  this  allusion  en  pussant,  the  popular  orator  took  good 
caire  not  \o  dwell  with  much  severity  on  this  popular  engine ;  and . 
we  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  the  other  advo^eates  for  the  ballot 
ventured  to  approach  this  awkward  question. 

We  will;  and  with — as  we  trust  it  will  be  by  aad  by  admitted 
— perfect  candour.  We  have  already  avowed  our  apprc^tion  of 
the  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the  landlord — 'not,  of-  course,  of 
individual  hardships,  whiich  the  temper  of  men  may  generate  under 
the  best  systems-— but  of  the  general  prmdpie,  which  we  think  ma 
integral  ingredient  in  the  working  our  constitution,  and,  what  ia 
even  still  more  important,  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  civil 
society  rests ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  the  baUot 
could  effectually  exclude  the  intimidation  of  the  mob,  it  would  go 
far  to  reconcile  us  to  the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  the  land^ 
lord :  we  say  go  far,  because,  as  we  diink  the  influence  of  the 
landlord  a  positive  benefit,  while  the  intimidation  of  the  mob  is 
confessed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  positive  evil,  we  cannot  place 
them  exactly  in  equilibrio— but  we  think  the  aristocratical  interest 
would  gain  more  from  the  exclusion  of  mUmidation  than  it  would 
lose  by  the  diminution  of  influence.  Now  we  admit  that  it  seemus^ 
at  first  sight,  that  the  ballot  would  be  more^efficaoious  against  in- 
tmidation  than  against  infiumce.  The  ballot  could  not  elBfectuaUy 
defeat  the  prospective  curiosity  of  keen  and  intelligent  inquirersr^ 
but  might  It  not  baffle, /or  the  day,  the  mob  on  the  hustings?  No 
doubt  a  promiscuous  and  ignorant  mob,  who  should  know  nothing 
of  the  voter's  antecedent  life  and  opinions,  might  be  thus  moment* 
arily  deceived— *but  there  are  no  .s|ich  mdbs.  Election)  riots  are 
as  regularly  organised  as  the  operations  of  an  army,  and  are  di- 
rected, even  in  their  details,  by  agents  whose  experience  of  former 
elections,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of.  the 
recent  canvass  will,  in  the  large  majority  of  case6,  leave  them 
no  doubt  how  the  elector  means  to  vote,     Will  they  pot  point  «at 
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to  Ibeir  bludgeoft^iAen  tte  indiiriduals  wbb  are  to  be  obstructed 
or  deterred  ?  '  They  can  have  no  certainty/  it  may  be  «aid,  *  how 
the  man  means  to  vote/  Why,  frequently  that  is  the  case  at  |)re- 
sent^-this  species  of  intimidation  taldng  place  htfdrt  the  w^e— ^but 
the  fm^icum,  the  rumour  that  such  a  one  is  likely  to  vote  for  a 
particular  candidate^  exposes  him  to  as  much  difficulty  and  danger 
as  if  he  had  advertised  his  intentions  at  the  market-place. 

But^  it  will  be  said,  the  law  will  then  be  powerful  etiough  to 
protect  individuals.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  so  at  present  ?  The  law, 
we  know  by  experience,  is  impotent  whenever  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  money  can  be  spent  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  public  passion 
e&cited.  If  the  law  can  be  made  effective,  let  it  be  made  so  now 
when  it  is  so  much  wanted ;  but  if  not,  let  us  not  be  told  that 
it  can  be  made  so  hereafter.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  ballot  the  agents  on  both  sides  will  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  which  way  ^e  majority  is  likely  to  be  ?  and  if  so^  what 
is  to  hinder  (if  individual  intimidation  shall  have  failed)  a  law- 
less rabble  from  bursting  into  one  or  more  of  the  courts^  and 
seizii^,  examining*,  and  destroying^,  if  they  see  fit,  the  ballot-boxes 
aad  tto  electicm  whioh  they  contain  ?  Oh,  the  law  would  guard 
the  ballot-box ;— why  can  it  not  now  protect  the  poll  7  Suppose 
the  late  election  in  Roxburghshire  had  been  a  -ballots-suppose 
(as  every  one  would  have  known)  the  result  was  likely  to  be 
favourable  to  Scott,  might  not  the  Elliot  mob,  with  no  more 
videvnce  than  they  exerted  last  autumn,  have  taken  the  busting  by 
storm  and  destroyed  the  ballot-box,  pregnant  with  their  defeat  ? 
When  cdl  the  mkchief  was  cione.  Lord  Minto,  at  the  head  of 
his  poese,  might  come  ostentatiously  into  the  tewn  and  restore 
order;  but  where  would  be  Mr.  Scott s  election?  Uhder 
the  present  law  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
have  done  him  justice ;  b\it  in  this  new  case  the  secret  votes  cmce 
destroyed  could  never  be  collected  again — a  new  election  would 
only  have  prolonged  the  struggle — by  that  time  the  great  majority 
of  votes  would  have  become  as  public  as  the  price  of  meal,  and 
the  system  of  intimidation  would  go  on  increasing  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  till  Mr.  Scolt  and  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  the  field 
altogether.  The  ballotists  may  say  that  such  violent  infraction 
of  the  law  is  a  monstrous  supposition.  We  confess  that  it  would 
be  so  but  for  the  examples  we  have  recently  had.  No  man  can 
read  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  late  elections,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  committees  who  tried  them,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  too  monstrous  for  a  tyrannical,  majority, 
and  against  such  a  tyranny  we  see  no  guard  in  the  cobweb  regu- 
lations of  the  ballot. 

One  provuMD  of  the  Reform  BUI  (which  was  approved  by  the 
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great  minority  of  the  CommivnAiveB,  and  whieh  diey  weire  feaily  Id 
hsms^  afdc^ited  if  separated  &om  the  other  pnm«otis  of  that  fFatt" 
ddent  measure)  attempted  in  thitf  particular  a  considerable  ifii- 
provement,  namely^  the  multiplication  of  polling-places.  That> 
wherever  the  legal  power  is  i^fficiently  strong  and  properly  ta'- 
erted>  is  undoubtedly  a  gi«at  check  on  popular  intiniidation* 
but  it  was  stronger  in  its  novelty  than  it  hem  been  sin^  fottnd 
i»  hei  The  last  elections  were  impeded  by  a  degree  of  violence 
unknown  in  any  of  the  preceding  elections  under  the  Refonii 
Bill;  and  the  impunity^  nay>  the  encouragement^  with  whidi 
some  of  these  usurpations  hire  been  crowned^  lead  us  to  appre^ 
bend  that  the  power  of  the  tyrannical  majority  is  growing  more 
Sfodacions^  and  that  ^be  multapUcation  of  polling-places  will,  by 
and  by^  l^  only  a  mnltiplication  of  violences.  We  do  ik>t  see  *  ■ 
if  the  law  is  to  be  no  better  enforced  than  it  has  hitherto  b^en 
—why  or  how  the  ballot  should,  in  any  important  degree,  duni-* 
nish  these  diifictdties ;  and  when  we  superadd  the  danger  of  fraud 
and  juggle  in  the  managemeirt  of  the  ballot-box,  we  are^  on  the 
whole^  driven  to  the  conclusion^  that  even  in  this  iiarrow  and. 
insulated  point  it  would  do  little  good — at  the  very  best  no  good 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  greateir  and  inevitable  evils ;  and 
we  repeat  our  firm  conviction,  that,  if  its  advocates  had  any  idea 
that  it  Would  defeat  popular  intimidation,  they  woiild  be  greater 
en^nies  to  it  than  any  Conservative  of  us  all. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  corruption ;  mid^  again,  we 
beg  to  impress  on  oui"  r^dlers  the  distinction  between  the  two 
species  of  corruption — that  arising  from  influence,  and  that  arising 
from  direct  bribery.  Influence  is  by  the  ballotists  everywhere 
confounded  with  that  kiiid  of  intimidaition  which  they  attribute  to 
the  landlords,  and  has  been  already  discussed  under  that  head. 
We  think  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  ballot  would  not,  in 
facti  and  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  accomplish  their  object:  it  would 
only,  as  far  as  it  was  successful,  substitute  a  vexatious,  inquintorial^ 
and  degrading  process,  for  a  system  which^  though  occasionally 
abused^  and  even  because  it  is  occasionally  abused,  has,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  a  reciprocally  beneficial  effect  <mi  the 
landlords  and  the  tenants,  and  which-,  at  least,  has  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  regulated^  corrected,  atid  redressed,  by  public 
c^inion  I 

But  of  the  other  species  of  corruption,  and  that  which  is  really 
the  greatest  reproach  to  our  national  character  and  to  our  repre- 
sentative system — bribery — ^the  ballotists  take  little  notice ;  Aey 
treat  it,  indeed,  incidentally,  as  they  do  popular  inttmidationi  just 
that  they  may  evade  the  reproach  of  whoUv  omitting  die  very 
QMSt  impcnrtant  point  of  Ab  •case«->M)f  enaclmg  flao^  without 
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the  pretence  of  tfas  Pniioe  of  Dennwrk*  Th^  contenl  liiem- 
selves  with  ammng  vm  in  v^  general  temis  that  no  man  will 
pay  for  a  vote  which  he  is  not  aMured  of  getting',  and  that  secrecy 
precludes  any  such  assaranoe. 

We  have  already  shown  that  there  coald  be  no  secrecy :  we 
add  that,  e?en  if  there  were  an  apparent  secrecy,  the  mgenoity  of 
interested  parties  would  guide  them  to  mome  ocmfidential  and  in- 
scrutable means  of  understanding  one  another.  If  we  hare  shown 
that  secrecy  was  very  iraprobaUe,  even  when  the  principal  paity 
wished  to  keep  the  secret,  we  need  not  waste  time  in  showing 
that  the  klea  of  enforcing  secrecy  where  all  parties  wish  to  evade 
it  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

Bat  we  go  farther ;  and  on  tins  great  issue  we  are  willing  tor 
put  the  whcde  case — ^in  fistct,  it  is  the  whole  case,  for  every  other 
defect  attributed  to  our  electoral  system  is  «  trifle  compuvd  witfi 
this  leviathan  abuse  of  bribery. 

The  ballot  will  not  only  not  dieck  bribery,  but  it  will  enooiirage 
it,  spread  it,  and  erect  it  into  a  system,  whidi  no  law  will  be  Mm 
to  detect,  and  no  power  to  resist — it  will  make  os  a  nation  of  venal 
vassals. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  various  miscdii^s  which  Inibery 
inflicts,  not  merely  on  our  political  daraot^,  but  on  om:  moral 
condition ;  and  if  ballot  affinrded  any  rational  hc^  of  eradicating 
it,  we  doubt  whether  so  great  a  b^iefit  raighi  not  countervail  all 
its  disadvantages. 

But  the  clearest  proposition  in  this  whole  discussion  is,  we 
think,  that  the  ballot  would  increase  bribery  in  an  inodculabW 
degree. 

First,  let  us  recollect,  to  the  shame  of  hmnaa  nature,  that*^* 
corTuptio  aptmipemma — bribery,  in  some  of  its  Proteus  forms, 
seems  to  b«  a  disease  incident  to  every  representative  system.  As 
long  as  a  place  iathe  legislature  shall  be  a  mark  of  honosur,  or  a 
road  to  emolument — ^the  vote  of  the  elector  will  partake  in  its 
subordinate  but  due  proportion  of  the  same  dutfacter.  If  a  can- 
didate aspires  to  a  seat  in  order  that  he  may  serve  the  public  in  a- 
place  of  20002.  a-year,  and  if  we  see  that  such  places  do  influence 
memben,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  efeotort  should  think' 
tbemselves  entitled  to  a  slice  of  the  same  pudding  :  and  this  is  so- 
well  understood  on  all  hands,  and  has  grown  into  such  admittted 
practice*-:aind  parUtmlarly  iflaie,  under  the  auspioes  of  a  Mimstry 
which  sdemnly  pledged  itself  to  go  on  without  patronage — ^that  it 
is  notorious  and  avowed  that  men  are  named  to  State  offices  on- 
condition  that  they  shall  be  able  to  bring  themselves,  or  others, 
into  Parliament — and  every  man  who  does  bring  himself  into  Pat-- 
Uanient,  and  who  votea  with  ^  fGovemment^  obims  at  of  riffht 
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the  natrcmagc  of  all  the  offices  within  the  district  he  represents^ 
hf  the  acknowledged  purfjose  of  keeping  up  his  interest  by  distri- 
tmting  them  amongst  bis  voters  and  their  connexions.  This  traffic 
is  so  public  that,  to  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  all  the  par- 
ties treat  such  transactions  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  has 
hitherto  been  commonly  called  the  influence  of  the  Crown — 
those  who  look  deeper  see  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  the 
proceM  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  gradually 
abmrbing  all  the  royal  influence.  Was  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crown,  or  even  of  the  Ministers  (though  that  is  a  very  different 
tiling ;,  ihfit  nil  i]u*  influence  of  the  Government  should  have  been 
jrivmj  to  Mr.  Lf^ritkr  and  should  have  ensured  his  return,  whose 
\i*Ty  fir»t  j>nH:i?inlirig  was  to  attack  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  and 
thr  (itH'irriiriicnt  m\  the  important  question  of  Canada,  and  again 
on  the  siill  more  viial  one  of  the  Ballot?  In  fact,  the  repre- 
miiiatkv  b^nhj  is  growing  to  he  the  King  of  the  country,  and 
t'xrrdst'ft  for  its  iiwii  objects  the  greater  part  of  that  patronage 
wljtdi  li^  k\  ^uiiittttuiiiinal  fiction  we  still  talk  of  as  beloi^ug  to 
the  Crown.  Would  any  penalty  with  which  you  oould  arm  your 
law  of  ballot  prevent  an  elector  s  making  application  to  the  oandi- 
dale  or  liis  agfent  for  a  vacant  place,  accompanied  by  such  a  confi- 
dential statement  of  his'  conduct  at  the  late  ballot  as  should  satisfy 
ihem  of  his  deserts  ?  There  might  be  much  falsehood  and  some 
mistakes  in  settling  these  accounts,  but  the  places  would  still  be 
all  disposed  of,  and  nine  times  in  ten  to  the  man  who  had  really 
balloted  for  the  Government  candidate.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  men  or  of  things  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

But  transactions  of  this  kind,  though  they  cannot  be  strictly 
absolved  from  tjbie  imputation  of  corruption,  are  yet  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  degrading  traffic  of  mere  frri&erjf .  The 
member  who  gets  the  great  place,  and  the  elector  who  gets  the 
little  one,  both  think  that  they  will  fill  it  as  mvch,  or  indeed 
moiT,  to  the  public  advantage  than  a  man  of  the  opposite  pi^- 
tical  principles ;  morco\*er,  they  do  some  work  for  their  sidary, 
aiK)  the  personal  motive  wtuch  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  is  decently 
veiled  to  the  public  and  to  themselves  by  some  colour  of  public 
duty.  But  iu  whatever  degrees  such  transactions  may  be  censur- 
ahlt>  still  it  musU  we  fear^  be  admitted  that  they  are  inherent  in 
any  representative  go>*emment — and  the  ballot  will  certainly  not 
dimiPiati  the  jiractice.  tlK>i|gh  it  niay>  on  the  contrary,  extend  it — 
ior  a  man  w1m>  might  be  so  fiu*  airakl  of  public  opinion  as  not  to 
Accept  a  place  for  an  open  vote,  mif^t  fae  gled  of  the  place  whca 
the  supposed  secrecy  i4*  the  ballot  sbouhl  remove  in  some  d^|iee 
the  tiuyem-mKt-Miie  chancier  of  the  aSur. 

Agamsi  this  kind  of  comqUaon  the  baUot  in  France  and 
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America  affords^  we  are  told,  no  species  of  obstacle,  but  Indeed 
the  reverse ;  as  to  France,  we  can  venture  to  assert,  tUat  it  is 
this  influence  alone,  operating  on  such  large  proportitms  of  electors 
and  deputies,  that  enables  that  government  to  work  even  for  a 
single  session ;  and  if  in  England  the  ballot,  or  any  other  measure, 
were  to  abrogate  this  practice,  we  are  convinced  that  government 
would  become  impracticable. 

In  the  case  of  America  we  have  still  more  conclusive  evidenbe. 
First  we  have,  on  the  points  both  of  secrecy  and  corruption  (iri-' 
deed  they  are  inseparable),  the  evidence,  most  important  in  ievery 
view,  of  Lord  Stanley  :— 

*  But  then  we  are  told  to  look  at  America,  and  see  how  the  ballot 
works  there !  /  have  been  in  America ;  and  I  confess  that  what  I  ob- 
served in  that  country  did  not  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  ballot  is  an 
effectual  protection  against  bribery,  or  provides  satisfactorily  for  the  at- 
tainment of  secrecy.  At  every  election  in  America  the  votes  of  the  in- 
dividuals are  just  as  notorious  and  just  as  much  jibbed  as  they  are  in 
England.  I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  friend '  of  mine,  of 
liberal  principles,  who  is  travelUng  in  America^  in  which  he  says  >— >*  I 
^  see  here  the  practieal  working  of  the  ballot  and  universal  sufirage«*^ 
*'  tnating,  bribery,  and  jobbing  are  the  con<3equences  of  the  former,  and 
"  scenes  of  tuEmU  and  violence  arise  out  of  the  latter*  I  have  not  found 
"  one  eminent  lawyer  or  statesman  in  this  country  who  does  not,  as  re- 
*'  gards  England,  lean  to  the  Conservative  side,  more  or  less.  Federalists, 
"  Nullifiers,  Whigs,  and  Jacksonians  all  agree  in  saying  *  For  Heaven's 
"  sake,  take  care  of  what  you  are  about  in  England.  We  know  th6  prac- 
"  tical  effects  of  vote  by  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  annual  elections,  and 
*^  mob  force.'*  Honourable  members  who  approve  of  the  ballot  say  that 
the  voters  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  their  votes  into  an  urn,  and 
no  person  would  know  for  whom  they  voted.  I  admit  that  secrefcy  might 
he  Maintained  if  all  parties  were  agreed  that  votes  should  remain  secret  j^ 
bat  you  have  to  contend  not  only  with  tiic  secret  influence  of  relations 
and  ftunily  connexions,  but  with  the  more  active  influence  of  Conserva- 
tive clubs  and  Reform  associations,  both  of  which  are  determined- to 
ascertain  the  way  in  which  every  man  in  the  country  is  going  to  vote. 
If^  under  such  curcumstances,  I  am  told  that  the  ballot  will  establish 
secrecy  in  England  any  more  than  it  does  in  America,  I  laugh  the  asser- 
tion to  scorn.  I  know  how  elections  are  conducted  in  America.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  preliminary  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  every  man  intends  to  vote— a  proof  how  much  public  feeling  re- 
volts against  the  idea  of  secrecy.  This  is  the  first  step  !  What  is  th6 
ne:xt  ?  An  urn  is  placed  in  a  room,  at  the  door  of  which  stands  an  ageilt 
for  each  of  the  candidates — one  with  a  blue,  and  the  6ther  with  a  green 
ticket ;  one  of  which  the  voter  takes,  to  show  for  which  he  intends  to 
vote  \  I  have  seen  it  done  a  hundred  times !  I  say  that  this  is  the  prac* 
tical  working  of  the  ballot  in  America ! ' — Speech^  1835. 

Hear  Miss  Martineau^  the  amazon  diampion  of  democracy : — 

•  I  scarcely 
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which,  I  heard  ia  tiwreUing.  If  a  dtiMn  .told  mttlier,  that  A.  had  voted 
ia  a  particular  manner,  the  other  invariably  began  to  aceount  for.tbie 
yote.  A*  had  VQt^  th^s  to  pleaae  B.,  because  B.'s  ii^flu^pe  was  wanted 
for  C,  who  had  promised  so  and  sp  to  A.'s  brother,  or  son,  or  nephew, 
or  leading  section  of  constituent^.  A  reason  for  a  vote,  or  any  public 
proceeding,  must  arnrays  be  found ;  and  any  reason  seemed  to  be  taken 
up,  rather  than  the  obvious  one,  that  a  man  votes  according  to  the  de- 
cision of  his  reason  afid  conscience. 

■  •  I  often  mentioned  this  to  men  in  ofSce^  or  seeMng  to  be  so,  and  they 
Koeired  it  with  a  smile,  or  a  laugh,  which  wrun^  my  heart.' 

'  So  much/  adds  Dr.  Crombie,  after  quoting  this  passage,  *  for 
CmuKaenoe  ia  a  Ballot-box.'  Furtlrer  on  he  proceeds  to  slate  ? — 
.  '  I  have  a  letter  now  before  me  on  this  subject,  from  a  gentlemaa 
resident  in  that  oountry  te  a  friond  in  ScQtland---a  gentksifln  who  was, 
if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  zealous  ficiend  to  the  baUot  before  he  emir 
^prated  to  America,  where  he  has  lived  now  thiee  years,  ^fter  remark- 
ing, '*  that  the  plamour  about  ballot  is  a  sort  of  mamOi^*  he  assures  hla 
friend,  that  he  has  attentively  watched  its  working  in  America — that  he 
has  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
and  personal  examination  is,  the  conviction,  that  the  ballot  is  the  grand 
feeder  of  corruption,  and  that  there  is  no  protection  for  liberty,  but  in 
the  open  vote.  **  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  *'  scoundrels,  who  had  money  to , 
**  treat  the  ballotters  with  rum,  elected  to  offices,  in  the  republics  of  the 
*'  South,  whom  respectaUe  men  would  be  ashamed  to  have  intercourse 
^'  with.  As  to  its  secrecy,  allow  me  to  say,  that  no  persoofl  of  any  par^ 
"  in  the  United  States  speak  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot ;  we  hear  of  its 
**  secrecy  only  from  the  politicians  of  the  old  country.  There  is  no  such 
*'  thing."  *'  You  may  perhaps  think,"  he  continues,  "  that  you  hvr% 
^'  cau^t  me  in  an  inconsistency.  You  may  argue,  that,  if  th^  be  na 
"  secrecy,  in  other  words,  if  everybody  knows  how  everybody  votes,  yon 
**  have  an  equivalent  for  an  open  vote."  *'  Here,"  he  says,  **i8  one  of 
"  the  iniquities  of  the  ballot.  A  fellow,  who  may  have  voted  for  a  scamp, 
''  as  I  have  said,  if  spoken  to  about  it,  will  deny  that  he  did  so,  if  he  find 
"  it  for  his  interest  He  knows  that  his  vilh^y  cannot  be  proved^  and 
**  he  will  defend  himself  by  a  lie,  although  it  may  be  as  well  known  as 
*'  that  the  sun  ^nes  at  noon  day,  that  his  vote  was  in  direct  contradic* 
"  tion  to  his  declaration."  What  a  picture  does  this  present  of  moral 
depravity !  What  an  argument  does  it  furnish  against  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot!  He  concludes  with  saying,  *^  Ckmverde  with  intelligent 
'*  men  of  any  party  in  politics  who  have  seen  the  practical  operation  of 
"  the  ballot,  and  not  merely  looked  at  its  theoretical  virtues,  and  they 
"  will  unanimously  decfare  the  ballot  to  be  infinitely  pernicious." ' — 
tetter^  pp.  26,  2*1. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  ballot  with  reference,  in  our 
own.  case,  to  the  most  important  of  all  electoral  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  aU  national  and  moral  considerations — bribery. 

We  b^fin  by  repeating  ab  ebservaiMn  vi^Mcb,  though  it  applied 
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tQ  the  )a|t  tofie  of  our  diicnwrn;  i^ptiei  itiU  Btxre-itrDnglj  to 
^tfais — ^that  as  long  a*  membera  tell — in  whatever  shape — ^thek 
Totcit  to  the  ttuBistry^  the  electors  will  sdl  their  votes  to  the 
member ;  and  we  are  flrmly  persuaded  that  the  best  modifica- 
tion of  our  existing  laws  on  the  subject  would  be  to  administer  a 
bribery  o(Uh  to  the  member  rather  than  the  voter^  Putting  aside 
any  invidious  distinction  between  the  v^lue  of  oaths  in  different 
classes  of  society^  we  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude  that  tb^ 
oatbf  which  spares  a  man's  purse  will  be  more  rigidly  observed 
than  that>  the  l^eadi  of  wbieb  tends  to  fill  it.  In-  the  nest 
place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  system  of  bribery  has  ex- 
panded exactly  in  proportion  as  the  franchise  has  been  lowered 
*  and  extended.:  The  French  tniunph  over  us,  because  they 
itfe  not,  they  say,  tainted  with  this  base  oorruptioii  by  pnoney 
--^that  is,  not  becaose  they  vote  by  ballot — ^but  because — their 
electoral  body  consisting  only  of  the  160,000  richest  proprie- 
tors of  the  kingdom — they  are  (in  general)  satisfied  to  divide  the 
patronage;  but  if  their  electoral  qualification  was  lower,  and 
extended  to  anything  like  our  rates  and  numbers,  we  should  see 
pecuniary  corruption  spread,  as  it  has  gradually  done  amongst 
us."*"  With  us  the  member  gets  a  place,  and  distributes  the  hsdf- 
dozen  places  which  may  be  within  his  ])atrouage  at  the  pleasure 
gf  the  half-dofsen  most  respectable,  ^s  they  call  and  think  th^fn- 
selves,  of  his  constituents,  while  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  not 

*  We  snRpeet  that  actual  money  ii  beginning  to  find  itii  way  into  the  French  electoral 
f oUegM^  certainly  monef»  worth  haa  done  ao^  verjr  extentifely.  The  great  H.  Scribe 
tells  us  that  the  hitiery  of  France  ia  to  be  read  in  its  »tma» — the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
where  there  is  no  real  liberty  of  the  press— truth  can  only  be  told  in  a  song.  We  hav6- 
before  us  a  song  called— JLe  Nottveau  Eiu — pour  urn  bourg-fourri^-^'  The  New  Akw^ 
her  for  a  rotten  borougK — [the  ballot,  it  seenas,  has  produced  rotten  boroughs-^ 
in  France]. 

'  A  la  chambie  enfin  j'ai  mon  si^ge,  '  La  piefete  a  pris  avec  grace 

En  attendant  que  je  sois  pair.  On  beau  voiie  avec  grace  oflfert ; 

It  ne  aait  paa,  men  bon  college,  Maint  petit  tour  de  pmse-pasee 

A  quel  point  mon  mtauUt  m'e$t  ektrJ        Sous  oe  Toile  est  restA  couveit. 
Puisqu'on  m*a  nomm6,  je  r^ponds.  Puisqu'on  m'a  nomm^,  je  r^poads 

De  rtntrer  bientdt  dans  tnes/onds,  De  rentrer  bientot  dans  mes  fonds. 

'  Pour  railler  les  sympathies  *  Pour  avoir  la  place  attendnc, 

Quelques  badauds  sont  conTaineus  j4  tec  mon  coffire  9*e»t  vide, 

QtiHl Taut  offrir  des  garanties. . .  •  Cette  fareut  nretait  bien  due. . « 

Jq  n*offre,  moi,  que  des  icmt,  Le  pris,  <Cavemce,  etait  toidf. 

Puisqu'on  ni*a  nomtn^,  je  r^ponds  Puisqu'on  m'a  nomm^,  je  r^ponds 

De  rentrer  bient6t  dans  mes  fouds.  De  rentrer  bient5t  dans  mes  fonds. 

'  Da  pr^fet  la  feuille  a  fait  rage,  *  Quelqu*6tourdi  dira  peut4tre  t 

II  est  nai  qu'elle  avait  tax^  *'  G'est  bien  raal  placer  son  argent.** 

A  wtiiie  francs,  pas  davantage,  Je  dis,  moi  qui  peux  m*y  connaitre, 

Son  appui  d^sint^ress^.  Que  c*est  placer  d  cent  pour  cent, 

Puisqu*oD  m*a  noram^,  je  rSponds  Puis^'on  m'a  nomm£,  je  r^ponds 

De  reatrer  bieatdl  .daat  met  foade.  De  reolrer  bieot^  dans  nee  fonds.* 
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susceptible  of  place,  but  feel  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to 
share  in  the  spoil,  must  be  otherwise  pronded  for. 

Bribery  is,  therefore,  as  we  have  before  said,  essentially  a 
popular,  a  democratic  engine.  It  may  be  said  that  it  can  only 
be  employed  by  the  rich-— on  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  it  is 
chiefly  employed  against  the  rich ;  and  that  its  ultimate  tendency 
is  to  make  the  rich  poor,  and  the  poor  still  poor^.  A  country 
geodeman  with  a  considerable  fortune  nes^  a  borough  wishes  to 
represent  it — his  custom  with  the  tradespeople — ^his  character 
amongst  his  neighbours — give  him  a  predominant  weight,  and  he, 
or  some  rival  of  the  same  class,  would  be  sure  of  the  election ; 
but  an  utter  stranger — summoned  by  one  of  the  rival  attorneys  of 
the  t<ywn — arrives  two  days  before  the  poll,  lodges  ostentatiously 
50002.  in  the  local  bank,  and,  for  half  that  sum,  can  generally 
obtain  a  majority.  The  country  gentleman  may  be  occasionally 
piqued  into  a  similar  expenditure,  but  it  is  never  his  interest  to 
b^n  such  a  conflict,  and,  as  he  1ms  seldom  entered  into  it  as  a 
mere  pecuniary  speculation,  he  is  reluctant  to  go  far  enough,  and 
the  stranger  succeeds  for  perhaps  1500/.  or  2000/.  He  then 
comes  to  the  House,  and  casts  about  to  bring  himself  home — 
rentrer  bientSt  dans  mes  foods,  as  the  song  says — havii^  bought  his 
electors,  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  use  the  local  patronage 
for  bis  brothers  or  cousins.  If  he  happens  to  be  endowed  with 
some  power  of  speech,  he  obtains  for  himself  a  amrniissioner- 
ship ;  or  perhaps  a  defeated  minister  wants  a  seat,  our  stranger 
makes  room  for  his  lordship  by  the  acceptance  of  some  office  of 
]  500/.  a-year — and  thus  for  a  couple  of  thDUsand  pounds  secures 
jone  or  more  annuities,  which  the  actuary  of  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany would  perhaps  value  at  six  or  eight  thousand : — while  the 
town,  which  he  has  thus  corrupted,  falls  into  lower  depths  of 
demoralisation  and  profligacy. 

This  evil  is  growing  every  day  to  a  greater  height — the  vast  in- 
crease of  mercantile  and  other  personal  wealth,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  which  has  seized  the  whole  country,  combined  with 
the  reform  frenzy  and  the  gradual  extensbn  of  the  suffrage  in 
the  classes  most  liable  to  corruption,  have  carried>  this  system  to 
a  height  never  before  known.  There  are  already,  we  believe, 
near  one  hundred  seats  filled  by  persons  who  have  no  kind  of 
connexion  with  the  places  for  which  they  sit.  This  growing 
anomaly  is  excused  under  the  pretence  that  these  strangers  are 
recommended  to  their  new  constituents  by  their  ppUtical  Sympa- 
thies ;  a  flimsy  pretext — as  if  it  could  be  mipossible  to  find  some 
inhabitant  or  neighbouring  gentleman  professing  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  is  notorious  that  Uie  majority  of  these  strange  displace- 
n^eiits  are  the  results  of  a  corrupt  influence  exercised  bff  9mdfor 
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the  jMpedoiiiinaiit  party  in  the  place.  -  There  are,  of  oottrse^  ex- 
ceptions : — a  gendeman's  parliamentary  talents  may  be  so  great 
—he  may  fill  such  a  space  in  the  public  eye^  and  enjoy  so  emi- 
nent a  share  of  general  confidence,  that,  if  by  local  accidents  he 
should  he  defeated  in  one  place,  others,  looking  only  to  his 
public  services,  might  be  proud  to  re-elect  him.  But  such  m- 
stances  are  rare.  The  general  practice  is  as  we  have  stated  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  in  activity  of  late  an  or- 
ganized system,  by  which  strange  members  have  been  recom- 
mended to  strange  places,  apparently  as  capriciously  as  if  it  had 
been  done  by  lot,  but  really  by  a  secret  influence  and  under- 
standing of  a  corrupt  character.  This  is  an  evil,  however,  which 
has  mainly  arisen  out  of  the  ferment  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
bom  the  practices  of  a  feeble  and  inconsistent  ministry, 
*  That  thrives  by  shufflings  and  subsists  by  lies/ 
which  professes  to  govern  without  patronage,  and  which  can  only 
protract  its  dishonest  existence  by  the  grossest  abuses  of  patrcmage 
and  the  meanest  dependence  on  local  cabals.  But  tlSs  species 
of  conspiracy  cannot  last  long.  It  would  of  necessity  die  with 
the  Government  that  created  it,  but  it  may  die  before  it.  If  folks 
do  not  become  wearied  or  ashamed  of  such  a  system,  at  least  local 
influences  and  ambitions  will  arise — some  liberal  manufacturer  of 
Leeds  will  think  that  he  has  a  better  right  to  represent  that  town 
than  a  Cornish  baronet,  and  some  honest  North  Briton— Whig 
or  Tory — ^will  save  Sir  H.  Parnell  a  journey  of  JKK)  miles  to  visit 
his  constituents. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  would  confirm  and  extend 
this  secret  organisation,  or,  whenever  and  wherever  this  system 
should  fail,  would  we  think  create  a  new  and  most  extensive  sys* 
tern  of  borough  jobbing,  in  which  all  motives  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  general  bribery,  and  all  influences  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  electioneering  attorneys. 

In  developing  this  proposition  we  must,  in  the  first  jdace, 
observe,  that  the  existing  laws  against  bribery  would  become  a 
dead  letter ;  however  vigorously  it  might  be  practised,  it  would 
no  longer  be  legally  tangible,  because  it  would  no  longer  admit  of 
legal  proof.  The  secrecy  which  Mr.  Grote  thinks  will  prevent 
a  candidate's  buying  what  he  caimot  be  sure  of  getting — must  be, 
as  we  have  shown,  an  illusion,  even  as  regards  the  public ;  but  as 
between  the  parties,  it  will  be  a  most  effective  clocik.  Some  men, 
whose  consciences  are  not  quite  hardened,  will,  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  illegal,  give  or  take  a  bribe,  about  which  they  might 
now  have  some  scruples ;  and  many  sdore  will  be  ready  to  do  in 
the  dark  what  they  would  be  ashamed  of  in  the  light.  Indeed, 
the  mystery  in  which  it  is  at  present  attempted  to  conceal  bribery 
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ilrisesi  less  from  tte  terfof  of  the  law  thah  the  idfluence  Of  oJ>i- 
tiloti ;  in  propbrtion  as  bribery  can  b^e  legal  publicity  it  trill 
bectnne  stiaineless^  and  paraltioutit. 

All  the  ^itinting  elements  of  corrtiption,  therefore,  ^1  be  in- 
tigorated  and  extended :  and  a  new  and  more  efficacious  systeitf 
Will  be  soon  superinduced.  The  doubt  of  ultimate  success  lA 
6ven  now  the  greatest  impediment  to  bribery.  Men  do  not  like  t<j 
spend  three  or  four  thotisand  pounds  oU  a  risk  of  being  beatert 
aiher  all — but  there  are.  fifty  candidates  ready  at  any  general 
felfettion  to  gire  such  sUms  on  A  certahify  of  success — no  sedt,  n6 
pai/!  This  disposition  will  be  the  basis  of  the  new  system  of 
thorough  jdbbing.  Thb  electors — at  least  those  of  the  lowcil* 
and  most  numerous  class — will  form  themselves  into  unions  at 
clubs  '  to'cdnsidef  the  qualiftcatiaiii  of  ccmdidate^^  and  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  ekcfion  under  that  glorious  palladium  of  Briti^ 
.  t^eitg-^the  haUot  bilV  In  a  town  with  five  hundred  electors  there 
Win  perhapfe  bfe  three  hundred  who  will  belong  to  ten  or  a  dozett 
tlubs.  They  will  hear  all  the  candidate  may  have  to  say,  and 
drink  as  much  of  his  wine  or  ale  as  they  Can  get — ^but  no  mart 
^1  infringe  the  law  by  giving  any  promise  or  even  opinion  pro  or 
ton.  An  influential  attorney,  however, — who  Is  himself  a  Inembet 
bf  one  of  these  clubs,  and  under  whose  auspices  these  strictly 
fcgdl  and  constitutional  associations  have  probatbly  been  forriied-^ 
wSl  Whisper  to  each  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  presidents  of  the 
dnbir,  '  I  don't  ask  for  Any  taan*s  vote;  1  doh*t  wish  to  kno# 
'  how  any  man  may  vote  ;  the  protection  of  the  ballot  must  be  held 
^sacred ;  i^very  man  must  be  sole  keepet  of  his  oWtt  conscience 

*  ahd  his  owh  secret ;  but  if  Mr.  W.  should  happen  to  have  Vx^ 
•majority,  I  8lm  enabled  to  Say  that  SOOl  shall  be  handed  to  the 
'  presidents  of  each  of  the  ten  clubs,  to  be  by  him  equally  distri- 
••bUted  amongst  the  memberifep  without  any  distinction  or  inquiry,  or 
'  curiosity  about  which  way  any  individual  may  have  balloted.  11 
'^Wfll  be  a  pure  and  disinterested  liberality  of  your  member,  and 

*  will  be  given  to  those  who  may  have  balloted  against  him  juit 
» the  same  as  those  who  may  have  voted  for  hiin.  tie  will  ittake 
^  no  such  illegal  distinctions,  and  all  I  say  is  that  mdon  is  str&ngfk^ 

*  and  that  I  think  we  ought  to  show  those  two  hundred  wAs  who 
'do  not  belong  to  the  clubs  that  we,  the  people,  have  a  will  of  mtf 

*  owh  arid  poWter  to  execute  it.' 

*  Who  can  doubt  Mr.  W.'s  success? 

Thething  will  be  managed  with  different  details  in  different 
places—more  or  ^less  openly — ^more  or  less  adroitly ;  the  rival  attor- 
toeys  of  the  town  will  each  endeavour  to  have  his  clubs,  and  no  onfe 
will  wish  to  have  more  to  share  the  spoil  than  are  just  sufficient  to 
win  the  battle ;  and,  every  man's  own  proportion  depending  On  thfe 
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idelity  of  tti9  fuudlagt  teqvant^  jmmhf^s  th^e  iidll  be  both  a 
gcsoertl  9n4  an  indwidual  i^tere^l  oonUnuaUy  a^  work.  Vet  np 
one  neecU  positively  know  how  any  individual  vo^eg ;  all  thai  n«^dll 
be  known  is  that  Mr.  W.  is  elected,  and — howev^  the  reside  may 
have  been  brought  about — three  thousand  ppunds  will  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  ten  associations.  There  will  probably  be 
always  some  political  colour  given  to  the  proceedings  |  men  love 
to  put  an  honest  hce  on  even  the  most  corrupt  bargain ;  the 
town  may  be  almost  equally  divided  between  Whig  and  Torr } 
the  electors  will  gratify  their  several  political  inclinations  by 
electing  both  a  Tory  and  a  Whig — they  will  flatter  themselyesf 
that  they  have  thus  fulfilled  a  public  duty^  and  when  the  elecn 
tion  shall  be  over  each  member  of  the  club  will  find  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ifhich  cannot  be  imputed  a^  ^ 
bribe  because  no  man  can  tell  which  way  the  individual  elector 
voted ;  apd^  in  bf:l^ — if  such  niceties  were  necessary  to  satisfy 
their  scruples^ — it  might  easily  be  contrived  that  each.min^  t^ 
voting  only  for  the  candidate  he  preferred,  would  contribute,-^ 
with  a  safe  political  conscience — to  the  desired  result. 

The  details  of  sums,  numbers,  and  machinery  will  be  various 
in  various  circumstances^  but  after  this  or  some  such  fashion  wil} 
all  independent  borough  elections  be  conducted ;  and  we  cannot 
discover  how  such  a  combination  can  be  either  defeated  or  resisted* 
Something  of  this  kind  has  been  already  attempted  in  certain 
boroughs,  but  very  imperfectly ;  for  the  open  yoting  and  tl^ 
bribery  laws  are  incompatible  with  that  gecurity  and  Cfrtairdy 
prhich  are  the  fm  qua  fwa  of  the  system,  and  which  nothisig  short 
p{  the  legal  §earecy  at  the  ballot  can  accomplish ;  but  under  that 
doak»  votes  '  will  be  bought  as  they  btty  hob-nails^  by  the 
bwidred.* 

And  is  it  for  the  risk  of  results  like  these— even  if  diey.-jy^ 
less  certain  than  we  think  we  have  shown  tbein  to  be — that  we 
are  to  make  such  a  violent  change  in  our  manners,  habits,  laws, 
and  Constitution  f 

But  Mr.  Grote  tells  us  that,  if  the  ballot  should  be  fo4i;md  in.t 
iorious,  it  will  be  easy  to  revert  to  the  old  systen^.  Will  Mr.  Grote 
10  his  next  tpeetch  h^  pleased  t9  inform  us  of  any  i^tanc^  in  ^ 
ftlinels  of  mankind  in  which  a  cof9A:ession  to  popular  piawer  was 
ever  yet  revoked,  ezc^t  by  a  revolntiKNury  convulsion  ?  It  ia  pot 
ki  the  nature  of  a  multitude  to  seek  eaUricatioD  from  a  difficulty 
by  retracing  their  stqps*  Popular  movement  cannot  retrograde—^ 
veitigia  mlla  retrorsum — ^it  will  pursue  a  fallacious  phanton^^  of 
relief  into  new  mazes  and  labyrinths,  and  try  to  remedy  the  present 
inconvenience  by  a  /complication  and  accumulation  of  future  dif- 
ficulties. 
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An  these  cotindeTHtkiiis  were  tummed  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  great  force ;  and — as  his  arguments  were  drawn  from  tfie 
admissions,  and,  indeed,  the  allegations  of  his  opponents — ^with 
irresistible  e£fect : — 

*  You  tell  us  that  the  hallot  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  past 
reforms,  and  for  the  contentment  and  satisfaction  of  the  people.  The 
ballot  is  now  proclaimed  to  he  the  great,  the  only  measure  which  can 
secure  hherty  of  opinion  and  lay  the  foundations  of  concord.  I  distrust 
your  prophecies.  I  compare  your  past  predictions,  as  to  the  results  of 
great  constitutional  changes,  with  your  present  description  of  them. 

*  Tou  told  us,  a  short  time  since,  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  our 
harmony  and  welfare  was  the  destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  and 
the  infusion  of  more  of  the  democratic  principle  into  the  constitution 
and  working  of  the  government  Your  opinions  prevailed, — ^your  views 
were  accomplished.  ^  Six  short  years  have  passed,  and  so  far  is  it  from 
your  prophecies  having  been  fulfilled,  that,  according  to  your  own  de- 
clarakonSf  reform  has  been  an  utter  failure;  it  has  aggravated  all  the 
former  evils  of  elections,  there  has  been  more  of  intimidation^  more  of 
expense^  more  of  corruption^  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  tiian 
there  was  before.  There  is  now,  if  we  are  to  credit  your  assertions,  no 
legitimate  ground  for  confidence  in  the  members  assembled  within  these 
walls.  The  existing  system  has  lost  all  titie  to  national  esteem ; — in 
fact,  we  have  no  representative  system.  The  baneful  principle  of 
nomination  remains  in  force.  We  are  described,  in  short,  to  be  in  the 
last  stage  of  that  decrepitude  in  which  the  power  of  Rome  crumbled 
into  dust,  when  the  forms  of  free  government  were  preserved,  hut  all 
the  vital  energy  was  extinguished. 

*  All  these  are  your  expressions,  not  mme ;  your  repressions,  i^lied 
in  the  course  ;of  this  debate,  to  the  present  reformed  representative 
system  of  this  coimtry.  I  contrast  them  with  your  former  predictions, 
when  that  very  system  was  under  discussion,  and  when  you  hailed  the 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  as  the  second  great  charter  Of  national 
liberty.    So  will  it  be  with  the  ballot. 

^  Six  years  hence,  you  will  discover  not  only  that  it  is  inoperative,  but 
a  positive  curse.  Then  will  arise  the  complaints  of  new  abuses — ot 
new  schemes  of  wholesale  and  systematic  bribery — of  paynieiits  for 
votes,  contingent  upon  the  successful  result  of  the  election^-of  voters 
harassed  and  pimished  upon  hare  suspicion-^-of  imputed  fhuds,  and  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  th^n,  if  the  pledge  of  perfect  seereey  is  to  be 
fblfilledi  But,  above  idL  will  arise  the  indignant  complaint,  that  the 
constituent  body  is  a  limited  and  privileged  dass,  protected  from  all 
rewonsibility,  shielded  by  secrecy  in  the  exercise  of  public  functions, 
enabled,  because  unchedced  by  shame  or  public  opinion,  to  gratify, 
private  pique,  or,  perhaps  to  profit  by  the  new  and  secret  corruption 
which  ingenious  bnoery  will  have  devised.  . 

*Then  will  come  the  demand,  even  now  plainly  foreseen  and  foreUild, — 
the  demand  for  extended  sufirage  as  the  necessaiy  consequence,  nay,  as 
the  only  remedy  of  the  special  evils  of  the  ballot,— for  suffiraffe,  not 
circumscribed  by  iffbitmiy  rules  as  to  residemce  or  property,  mit  for 

suffirage 
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suffiage  e(>-exteii«Te  mUx  population}  and  restricted  only,  if  at  aD^  by 
the  age  of  twenty^one. 

*  Thus  will  you  proceed  from  change  to  change,  one  rendering  in- 
evitable another,  partly  from  the  restlesi  appetite  for  innovation^ 
growing  with  indulgence,  partly  from  the  impatience — the  justifiable 
impatience — of  new  and  intolerable  evils.  Thus  will  you  proceed,  until 
the  whole  principles  and  character  of  your  constitution  and  form  of 
government  are  changed,  and  a  fierce  democratic  republic  is  erected  on 
ike  ruins  of  a  limited  monarchy.* — p.  21-29. 

What,  as  to  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  question, 
can  be  added  to  this,  and  what  step  of  the  argument  can  be  con- 
troverted ?     It  seems  to  us  irrefragable  and  conclusive. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  preliminary  details  which  Mr.  Grole 
chose  to  overlook,  and  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  descend  to^ 
but  which  nevertheless  seem  deserving  of  consideration. 

As  the  ballot  must  of  necessity  be  final,  and  as  no  scrutiny  can 
ever  follow,  it  becomes  a  matter,  of  primary  and  paramoimt  im- 
portance to  ascertain  and  settle  beyond  all  doubt  or  difficulty  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  ballot — to  what  hands  are  to  be  submitted  the 
final  settlement  of  the  registry,  or,  in  other  words,  the  electoral 
franchise  and  vrith  it  the  whole  parliamentary  power  of  the 
empire.  The  present  system  of  registry — in  some  cases  ridicu- 
lously inefficient,  in  others  revoltingly  unjust,  in  all  vexatiously 
uncertain — would  not  have  been  tolerated  but  for  the  ultimate 
judgment  which  it  was  supposed  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  was  bound  to  exercise  on  such  questions.  The  revising 
barristers  in  England  made  the  most  contradictory,  and  the 
assistant  barristers  in  Ireland  the  most  incomprehensible  decisions, 
but  it  was  thought  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  trustworthy 
court  of  appeal.  We  have  seen  how  committees  of  the  House 
have  already  discharged  that  duty — ^we  will  not  permit  ourselvek 
to  expatiate  on  that  point — ^but  we  will  ask,  what  will  the  case  be 
when  by  the  law  there  shall  be  no  appeal  at  all,  when  every  man 
who  is  registered  must  be  admitted  to  an  unquestionable  and 
irrevocable  vote  ? 

It  is  dear  that  an  entirely  new  and  different  system  of  registry 
must  be  established ; — and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Is  the  House 
of  Commona-HM>  jealous  of  its  privileges — to  abandon  the  right  of 
deciding  questions  of  franchise  altdgether  ?  It  must  do  so ;  there 
is  no  alternative !  The  Ho^ise  can  have  nothing  to  decide  but 
the  regularity  of  the  ballot  and  the  qualificatioil  of  the  elected — 
the  qualification  of  the  electors  will  be  wholly  beyond  its  power. 
Let  us  suppose  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  willing  to  resign 
one  of  its  first  prerogatives,  to  whom  is  it  to  be  transferred? 
where  have  we  in  England  an  authority,  or  even  the  means  of 
creating  an  authority,  to  which  such  a  transcendent  power  could 
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^g^aied?  The  Firnkth^ftlam  it  our  9ev«sl  aoaloBr^p^llwra 
Uiejr  hare  the  Prefet  annrering  io  sUtaon  to  oor  Lord-Iieuicmiita 
of  ooDOtMy  bvtdiflBnog  firom  them  in  the  iraportani  oonditioiis  of 
Mai^Mdaried  officers  of  the  f^aramenty  boldiiig  their  places  aft 
Bleanu^aad  baag^ia&ctand  mpiactiGe,chuiged  wheflleverth^ 
happen  to  diiple»e  die  miniftrr  of  die  day.  The  Prefd  settle* 
the  listSf  and  his  decree  is  final,  unless  the  elector  appeals  to  the 
Coor  Royale  (equivalent  to  oor  Queen's  Bench),  whose  decisioa 
^dermineM  the  right  of  the  elector.  Are  we  prepared  to  owunit 
these  qoeslunis  to  some  creature  of  the  min^tij  with  an  ajq[)eal 
to  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bendi? 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  difficulty.  Jn  France  the  PrefeCi 
difcretion  is  reiy  narrow;  the  right  of  voting  is*  as  we  have 
stated,  altoeether  dependant  on  the  direct  taxes  paid ;  and  (though 
innumerable  questicms  may  and  do  arise  even  on  that  sim^e 
point  of  fact)  be  is  in  general  guided  by  the  receipts  of  the  tax 
collectors ;  and  when  a  man  produces  receipts  for  two  hundred 
francs  of  taxef  he  is  placed  on  the  list*  Our  electoral  system 
proceeds  on  a  difibrent  priodple.  An  elector  must  indeed  have 
paid  his  rates  and  taxes  to  a  certain  date,  but  that  is  not  bis 
qualification;  the  q^ification  is  the  nature  and  vkbu  of  bis 
property.  Of  these  there  can  be  no  legal  and  tangible  standard ; 
the  nature  of  the  qualification  is  a  point  of  law  oftep  very  abstruse 
and  difficult — the  value  a  matter  of  accident  or  opinion  extremely 
vague  and  indefinite. 

An  English  Prifet  would  have  no  guide  on  either  of  these 
points ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  determined  in  WesUninster  Hall, 
four  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  would  not  suffice  for  the  work.  We 
see  BO  extrication  from  these  preliminary  and  practical  difficul- 
ties, but  to  to  change  the  qualification  from  vahks  to  taxation- 

Is  Mr.  Grote  prepared  to  propose  that  ?  If  no^,  we  again 
request  that  in  bis  next  annual  speech  he  will  inform  us  by  what 
machinery  he  proposes  to  ascertam  the  qualification  of  tbose  who 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  secret  and  irrevocable  ballot. 

Again ;  How  are  the  various  incapacities  which  may  take  place 
tubaefuent  to  registry  to  be  controlled  and  excluded  —  how 
changes  of  residence — ^how  sale  of  the  property  or  other  defaas- 
ance  of  the  title — how  the  acceptance  of  disqualifying  office? 
UoWi  again#  is  the  fraudulent  personification  of  the  dead  or  absent 
to  be  guarded  against  ?  You  might  enact  additional  pe^  lawf 
against  unauthorised  voters,  but  could  you  punish  a  man  for  an 
error  on  a  point  of  law? — and  even  if  you  could  punish  the 
wrongous  voter,  how  would  that  cure  the  wrongous  ballot  tq 
which  he  had  contributed,  since  you  never  could  know  for  whon^ 
the  fictitious  sufirages  had  been  given  ? 

Thus, 
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Thus^  then,  before  we  can  so  much  as  arrive  at  the  ballot,'  the 
material  and  legal  apparatus  of  our  present  electoral  system  must 
be  altered.  We  must  have  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  the* 
ballot-boxes  to  arrange,  and  all  the  officers  who  are  to  be  employed 
about  them  to  appoint,  and  all  the  regulations  which  are  to  guard 
them  from  abuse  to  enact.  We  must  have  laws  to  secure  secrecy 
and  to  punish  revelation ;  and  then  all  the  bribery  laws  must  be 
repeal^ — the  qualification  of  electors  must  be  chained— the 
courts  of  registry  must  be  changed — the  House  of  Commons 
must  resign  one  of  its  most  cherished  privileges.  Practically 
speaking,  the  very  attempt  would  be  in  itself  a  revolution,  for 
there  is  no  one  detail  or  principle  in  our  whole  electoral  system 
which  must  not  be  fundamentally  altered ;  and  if  that  should  be 
accomplished  (which  we  trust  never  could  be  accomplished),  all 
the  other  objections  stated  in  the  former  parts  of  this  article 
would  come  into  activity.  We  should  then  find  that  the  ballot 
was  inconsistent  with  reason,  with  liberty,  with  nature — and  the 
people  of  England — if  they  should  be  mad  enough  to  adopt  it 
— would  discover  that,  like  the  greedy  and  stupid  clown  in  the 
fable,  they  had  killed  that  Constitution  which  had  enriched 
them  with  such  long  and  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  had  ren- 
dered them  the  admiration,  the  envy,  and  the  example  of  the 
rest  of  mankind ! 
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SIXTY-FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  QUAKTBRLY  REVIEW. 


Age,  characteristics  of  the  present^  205.  * 
Ans^lo-SaxoQ  Americans  devcribed,  351. 
Animal  Magnetism,  273 — roatters  requi- 
site to  b«  accepted  as  indubitable  facts 
by  believers  in  the  science^  ib. — pro- 
cess of  magnetising,  274  —  the  six 
grades,  ib. — relation  of  the  patient  and 
magnetiser,  275 — efficient  cause  of 
these  phenomena,  t6.— examination  of 
facts  resting  on  testimony  and  analog  j*, 
ib.  —  Mesmeriau  scenes  of  Paris  in 
1784,  t6.— ordonnance  of  Louis  XV  L, 
277  —  commission  appointed  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  ib.  —  by  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  t^^ — and  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  i&.— result 
of  their  investigation,  ib. — Jussieu*s 
ibur  orders  of  facts,  ib» — secret  report 
ma<ie  for  the  king  alune,  A. — danger 
of  Mtismrriitm  as  to  morals,  tb, — MM. 
de  Puynei^ir'M  magnetic  somnambu- 
lism, t6. — result  of  their  investigations, 
t6.— phenomena  observed  b)  the  cum- 
mixsiuners  of  178-1,  278 — Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  re-open  the  ques- 
tion, 279 — conclusions  of  the  rt- porters, 
ib. — case  of  Madame  Couturier,  280 — 
M.  Dupotet's  experimentum  crusis,  ib. 
— instances  of  the  credulity  of  the 
commissiuners,  ib.  —  recondite  mys- 
teries of  somnambulism,  281 — case  of 
Madame  Cellem,  ib, — of  Pierre  Catot, 
283-of  Paul  Villagrand,  284— facts 
proving  the  power  of  the  will,  287 — 
facts  resting  on  analogy,  288 — case  of 
John  Green,  289 — of  a  natural  som- 
nambulist, 290 — of  an  Italian  noble- 
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man,  t^.— of  Negretli,  29 1 — of  a  ^oung 
ecclesiastic,  29£— of  a  servant  girl,  ib, 
— case  of  catalepsy,  294 — natural  som- 
nambulism and  animal  magnetism 
compared,  ib,  —  difference  between 
sleep  and  somnambulism,  295 — ^no- 
thing in  the  wonders  of  somnambidism 
to  support  the  miracles  of  the  ma^ 
netic,  298— the  cui  bono?  301. 
Arabia,  travels  in,  by  Lieutenant  J.  R* 
Wellsted,  FJLS.,  SOL  ^WeUtted. 
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B. 


Ballot,  the,  507. 

Banditti  of  Spain,  362 — prevalence  of, 
in  the  days  of  Virgil,  363— orig^  of 
commerce,  365 — habits  and  manneni 
of  the  aboriginal  Iberians  traced,  365 
—affinity  of  pastoral  manners  to  the 
habits  of  military  life,  367 — age  of 
chivalry  and  romance,  369 — establish- 
ment of  La  Sunta  Hermaodad,  370— 
character  of  the  modem  ValencianSy 
375 — and  Andalusianii,  ib, — an<iqtuty 
and  importance  of  robbery  in  Spain, 
377— its  difierent  grades,  i^— the  La- 
drones,  i6.— the  Katero  and  Raterillo, 
378 — history  of  Jose  Maria,  t6.— par- 
allel between  Jose  Maria  and  Ghino 
de  Tacco,  382 — account  of  the  judi- 
cial death  of  Jose  de  Roxas,  385. 

Bather,  Edward,  MJL,  his  Hints  on 
Scriptural  Education ;  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  superintendents  of  Schools, 
451.    Set  Education. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  points  in  which 
they  resemble  Shakspeare,  39. 
2o 
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B6M»  extraotdintry  rout  by  a  twum  of, 
100. 

BeDthanii  Jereinvy  hii  Deontology,  or 
the  Science  of  Morality.    See  Plato. 

Bowlesi  ReT.  W.  L.,  his  Scenes  and 
Shadows  of  Days  Departed;  with 
Poems  from  Youth  to  Age,  427. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  Education  Bills, 
451.    &e  Education. 

Bruce,  James,  Esq.,  vindicated  from  the 
imfounded  charges  brought  against 
him,  312. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  militaiy  re- 
putation, 203. 

Burette,  M.  Theodore,  his  Mns6e  His- 
torique  de  Versailles,  1. 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  her  Diary,  illus- 
trative of  the  Times  of  Georg^e  the 
Fourth,  interspersed  with  original 
Letters  from  Queen  Caroline  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  150 — ^the  pul>- 
lication  a  most  scandalous  one,  t6.— > 
character  of  the  authoress,  ib. — clumsy 
attemj^ts  at  disguise,  151 — tricky 
spirit  m  which  the  work  is  concoctea, 
•S. — its  maudlin  sensibility  and  cant- 
ing piety,  152 — samples  of  puritanical 
scandal,  ib,  —  atrodous  insinuations 
aeainst  the  character  of  the  Ptincess 
Charlotte,  1 58 — detail  of  nightly  scenes 
at  the  cottaeeat  Bayswater,  I59~the 
work  a  bad  bargain  for  the  publisher, 
and  a  roinous  one  for  the  authoitss, 
164. 

c.    • 

Canada,  249— conduct  of  the  whig  min- 
istry with  regard  to,  252 — ^realcause 
of  the  recent  rebelliop,  253  —  the 
monarchical  sovereignty  of  England 
the  real  grievance  of  the  Canadians, 
ib. — causes  of  the  revulsion  of  public 
opinion  in  Canada,  ifr. — Lord  John 
Russeirs  evasion  of  the  question  a 
ministerial  shift  and  subterfuge,  254 
—  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington*s  government  in  1828, 
255 — ^accepted  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly as  a  Canadian  Magna  Charta, 
ib. — fresh  agitation  on  the  theory  of 
national  independence,  i6. — ^the  House 
of  Assembly's  ninety-two  resolutions, 
t6.~ conduct  of  the  mioistry,  256  — 
provisions  of  the  Canada  bill  of  1791, 
tb, — object  of  the  resolutions  to  esta- 
blish the  American  constitution  in  lieu 
of  British  connexion,  257 — increased 
boldness  of  the  Canadians,  259  — 
ninatory  passagea  in  tiieir  addieM  to 


the  king,  ib, — and  to  Lord  Goaford, 
260— Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  letter  toMac- 
kenxie,  ib. — Lord  John  Russell's  six- 
column  speech  dissected,  261 — incom- 
prehensible apathy  of  ministers,  262 
— Sir  Hussey  Vivian's  cut  at  Joseph 
Hume,  264  —  proceedings  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  cabinet,  t6.-»Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill  given  up,  265 — Lord  Aber- 
deen's conciliatory  course  of  policy,  ib, 
— his  prophetic  warning,  266 — Lord 
John  Ruraell's  ten  stilT-bom  resolu- 
tions, 267 — encouragement  given  by 
government  to  the  Papioean  cause, 
S68*^ebates  in  both  Houses,  ib,  — 
mission  of  Lord  Durham,  270. 

Caroline  Queen  of  England.    See  Bury. 

Channing,  William  £.,  D.D.,  his  Letter 
to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  on  the  An- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
«&«  Texas. 

Civil  List,  conduct  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment with  regard  to,  250. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C.,  Esq.,  his  Isis  Revela- 
ta ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Pro- 

Eess,  and  present  State  of  Animal 
agnetism,  273.    See  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 
Cousin,  Victor,  his  translation  of  the 
Works  of  PUto,    iSeePUto. 

DobaoD,  William,  MJL,  his  translation 
of  Schleirmachcr's  Introdu||ion  to  the 
Diabguea  of  PUto.    See  Hato. 

Drama,  romantic,  vital  difficidty  in  the 
construction  of,  40« 


Education,  distinction  between  the  tu- 
torial and  professorial  system  of,  215 
—evil  of  niaking  philosophy  the  basis 
of,  217. 

Education  Bills,  Lord  Brougham^s,  451. 

English  historical  gallery,  materials  for 
an,  32. 

F. 

Foissac,  M.  P.,  !his  Hapports  et  Discus- 
sions de  I'Acad^mie  Roy  ale  de  M6de- 
cine  sur  le  Magn£tisme  Animal.  See 
Animal  Magnetism. 

Forster,  Frederick,  his  Letters  and  Bio- 
graphy of  Wallenstein,  165_his  Wal- 
lenstein  as  Reigning  Sovereitfu  and 
Landed  Proprietor,  165.  SeeWallen- 
ftein. 
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G., 

George  the  Foortli,  Diety  of  the  Times 
of,  intertperied  with  originftl  Letters 
from  the  late  Queen  CeroUne,  and 
from  Tarioos  dUtininushed  persons, 
150.    Are  Bury. 

H. 

Harness,  R«t.  William,  his  Welcome 
and  Farewell,  a  tragedy,  38— perfect 
simplicity  of  the  plot,  4 1  ^outline  of 
the  story,  ib, — unaffected  and  unla^ 
boured  purity  of  its  diction,  51 — its 
pure  and  healthful  moral  tone,  ib, — 
character  of  his  Sermons,  •&. — 

Himalayan  ProTinces  of  Hindustan,  Tra- 
▼els  in.    See  Moorcroft. 

Historical  Gallery,  materials  for  an  Sue- 
lish,  32.  * 

HoUey,  Mary  Austin,  her  Sketch  of  the 
Texas,  326.     See  Texas. 

Holy  Land,  reflections  on  the  first  ap- 
proach to,  302. 


I. 


Ingram,  James,  D.D.,  his  Memorials  of 
Oxford.    See  Oxford. 


J. 

Janin,  M.  Jules,   h'ls  Gaieties  Histo- 

riques  de  Versailles,  1,  8. 
Johnson,  Captain,  his  expedition  to  the 

Himalayan  Mountains^  105. 


La  Valliere,  Madame  de,  her  Portraits 
in  the  Versailles  Gallery,  28. 

London,  contrast  presented  by  a  rapid 
transition  from  Oxford  to,  204. 

Louis  Philippe,  restoration  of  Versailles 
by,  1  —  charlatanerie  of  his  opera- 
tions at,  5 — his  great  personal  resem- 
blance to  Louis  XIV.,  24. 

Louth,  Dr.,  his  picture  of  the  charm  of 
an  university  life^  224. 


M. 

Macfarlane,  Charles,  Esq.,  his  Lives  and 
Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Robbers,  362. 
See  Banditti  of  Spain. 
Massenger,  character  of  his  pieces^  39* 
Mitchell  Lieutemmt-Coloneli  hif  Life 


of  Walleotliini  Dnln  of  FrledUmd 
See  Wallenstein. 
Mooreroft,  William,  hb  Tmvels  in  the 
Himalayan  Provineee  of  Hindustan 
and  the  Panjab ;  in  Ladakh  and  Kash« 
mir ;  in  Peshawar,  Kabul,  Kundax, 
and  Bokhara,  from  1819  to  1826 ;  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  96— feeling  of 
regret  excited  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  ib. — Mooreroft's  first  journey,  ib» 
—his  discovery  of  the  region  of  the 
shawl-wool  goat,  i6.  — origin  of  his 
second  enterprise,  ib, —  his  early  life 
and  occupation,  97 — turns  projector 
and  speculator,  ib. — becomes  superin- 
tendent of  the  military  stud  at  Ben* 
gal,  ib. — introduces  the  cultivation  of 
oats  into  Hindustan,  ib. — ^motives  of 
his  two  journeys  across  the  Himalaya, 
tb. — ^his  companion  George  Trebeck, 
98 — arraneement  of  his  narrative  by 
Professor  Wilson,  ib. — journey  along 
the  loot  of  the  Himalaya,  ib. — his 
companions,  ib. — the  travellers  proceed 
to  Srinagar,  99 — and  Tiri,  ib. — wit- 
ness propitiatory  rite  to  Morhadeva, 
ib. — the  country  described,  ib, — reach 
Pinjor,  1 00 — put  to  rout  by  a  swarm 
of  bees,  ib. — arrive  at  Bilaspur,  ib. — 
proceed  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Setlej  to 
Dehr,  101— reach  theMundi  territory, 
ib. — proceed  to  Lahore,  ib. — interview 
with  Rucjeet  Sing,  ib. — face  of  the 
Panjab  country  described,  103— prac- 
tice of  the  rite  of  Sat6,  ib. — enter  the 
mountains  of  Kulu,  t^. — ascend  the 

J  ass  over  the  Himalaya,  104 — Capt. 
ohnson*s  expedition  to  the  sources  of 
the  Jumna,  and  confines  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  105 — ascent  of  the  Keening 
Ghaut,  106— Mooreroft's  residence  at 
L^,  107 — and  excursions  in  Ladakh, 
ib. — his  reception,  ib. — general  outUne 
of  the  country,  106 — general  preva- 
lence of  gottre  and  blindness,  112 — 
two  yearr  stay  in  Ladakh,  113— pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  114— reproof  for 
interposition  in  noUtical  matters,  115 
— journey  to,  ana  residence  in,  Kash- 
mir, t6.— character  of  the  people,  ]  16 
— and  capital,  »6.— floating  gardens  on 
the  lakes,  117  —  shawl-manufiicture, 
118— deodar  pine  forests,  ib, — source 
of  valuable  timber  for  ship-building  in 
India,  »&.—4oty  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  restore  the  deposed  sovereigns, 
and  govern  the  country  in  their  names, 
119 — the  perty  proceed  by  Peshawar 
and  Kabul  to  Bokhara,  <&.— Mooreroft 
nadt  pniontr  and  robbed  ^  Mar  ad 
SoS 
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VMitf  retch  Bokhmrt,  I25^dei«li  of 
Hoorcroft^md  Trebeek,  121  —  the 
wfaoU  pcctj  &U  Tietiais  to  Iftmd 
B^122. 
MorriMo,  J.  W.,  B.A«,  hk  trtmlttion 
of  Ritter*!  Hktoiy  of  Aneieiil  Phik>- 
•ophj,    &»  Plato. 


K. 

Napiar,  Cokmal  WilliaiBf  C.B.,  hb  Hia- 
toiy  of  the  Pemntalar  War^  ait.  ij., 
51.    /SetTalavera. 


Oatha,  390— thatr  oneiiiy  iiatore»a]id  hit- 
toiy,  by  Janiet  Endell  Tyicr,  B.D.,  •&. 
— general  character  of  the  work,  ib, — 
grnt  importance  of  the  rabiect  at  the 
present  moment,  ib, — onlimited  extent 
to  which  oaths  are  now  mployed,  391 
—-clamour  for  the  abolition  of,  392 — 
their  administration  based  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  society,  tb, — 
causes  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
imooeition  of  oaths  is  embarrassed,  393 
— oefinition  of  an  oath,  ib, — influence 
of  the  principle  of  shame,  and  self- 
interesty  394— -oblifrini;  nature  of  a 
promise  analysed,  396  ~  the  various 
descriptions  of  oaths,  399— impreca* 
tory  oaths,  402 — necessity  of  remoring 
them,  404— coroliariei  respecting  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  oath 
may  or  may  not  be  enforced,  405 — 
voluntary  oaths,  ib, — assertory  oaths, 
407 — cases  in  which  the  old  practice 
of  oaths  has  sustained  a  violeDt  al- 
teration, 4 18— mischiefs  of  substituting 
promises  for  oaths,  423. 

Oats,  cultivation  of,  introduced  into  Hin- 
dustan, 97. 

Otway,  character  of  his  plays,  39. 

Oxford,  Memorials  of,  by  James  Ingram, 
D.D.,  203— the  work  a  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  serious  consideration 
which  that  university  deserves,  204 — 
striking  contrast  presented  by  a  rapid 
transition  from  London  to  Oxford,  ib. 
—impressions  produced  by  the  sight 
of,  ib, — calumnies  with  which  the 
university  has  been  assailed,  205 — 
characteristics  of  tlie  present  affe,  ib. 
— riiosnt   threats  of  the  legislature 

r'nst   the    universities,    ib,  —  the 
ges    against  the    University  of 
Oxford  tiamined,  207— ita  bigoted 


leged  de&tt  al  ila  peofinaorial  aya- 
tem,  243  and  iadbleaca  of  the  pio- 
lessoESy  214 — real  aomca  of  ^eae 
calumnies,  215— distinction  betaetia 
the  tofearial  and  pveleasarial  aystaas 
of  edocation,21S— avilofmakiag  pfai- 
loaophy  the  baaia  o^  217  misrhief 
of  an  nBrcstrained  professorial  tea^> 
ing,  ib. — reason  for  maidaf^  the  ethiea 
of  Ariatotla  the  baais  af  the  Oxford 
education,  218 — silent  but  powaiful 
influence  of  the  univeraitiBa  aiampU- 
fied,  220— superiority  of  the  neglscted 
wisdooi  of  formar  ages  over  the  eph^ 
roeral  crudities  of  the  preeeot  daj. 
2*22 — duty  of  republishing  atandscd 
worka  iastead  of  throwing  out  now, 
223— necessity  of  a  systematic  plan 
for  the  supply  of  clcrinl  libraries,  sfr. 
— Te-put>lication  of  the  early  fathers 
recommended,  t6.— merits  of  the  col- 
lege tutors,  224 — picture  of  the  charm 
of  an  university  life,  by  Bishop  Loath, 
i6.— and  by  Sir  William  Jones,  225— 
small  incomes  of  the  fellowships  of 
colleges,  ib. — Oxford  rendered  by  ita 
tutors  the  most  faacinating  society  in 
Bngland,  ib, — the  studenta  never  ao 
orderly  and  so  generally  well-princi- 
pled as  at  present,  226— Oxford  the 
bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England, 
•6. — character  and  object  of  the  recent 
attacks  upon  the  Oxford  school  of 
divinity,  227 — the  opposition  to  Dr. 
Hampden  not  a  poUtical  movement, 
229 — prevailing  indifference  to  truth, 
under  the  cloak  of  toleration  and  be- 
nevolence, 232  —  the  university  not 
vet  infected  with  this  timorous  and 
ignorant  spirit,  ib. 


Parker,  A.  A.,  Esq.,  his  Trip  to  the  West 
and  Texas,  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  the 
Texan  War.    See  Texas. 

Peninsular  War,  History  of,  by  Colonel 
Napier.    See  Talavera. 

Parliament,  spirit  in  which  the  Whiga 
have  opened  the  new,  249. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  publish  its  Proceedings, 
122.    See  Privileges  of  Parliament 

Pemberton,  Thomas,  Esq.,  his  Letter  to 
Lord  Langdale  on  the  recent  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  on  tlie 
subject  of  Privilege,  122.  See  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament. 
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Ptatioa  JJuk^  eoatel  of  ihe  Mfv-pirii^- 
BMot  with  it|pard  to  the,  260. 

Petitot»  M.,  his  equattriaa  tUtos  of 
Louis  XIV.,  13. 

Picoolomioi,  rise  o(,  174. 

Pickoring,  P.  iu,  E«|.,  his  Remarks  oa  a 
Report  of  a  Select  CkMnmittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  oo  the  Publication 
of  Printed  Papers,  122.  See  Prifi- 
leges  of  Parliament. 

Plato,  Bacon,  and  Bentham,  462. 

Pritcfaard,  James  -  Covles,  M.  D^  his 
Treatise  on  Insanity,  273.  See  Ani- 
mal Magnetism. 

Privileges  of  ParUameat,  122 — ^moment- 
ous question  raised  by  Lord  Deo- 
man's  decision  in  the  case  of  Stock- 
dale  against  Hansard,  123— circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  contro- 
▼eisv,  i^d— decision  of  the  jury,  124 — 
Lord  John  Russell  moves  for  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  precedents,  i&. — 
resolutions  of  the  committee,  125— 
irregular  and  ill-judged  proceedings  of 
the  House  thereon,  t6. — fresh  proceed- 
ings of  Stockdale  against  Hansard, 
126 — and  against  Messrs.  NichoUs,  ib. 
—the  House  resolve  that  the  printers 
should  be  permitted  to  plead,  and  the 
Attorney-General  defend  them,  ib, — 
reflections  suggested  by  the  debate  on 
this  occasion,  127 —>  examination  of 
arguments  in  support  of  the  Select 
Committee's  leporty  i6. — the  main  po- 
sitions of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  speech 
based  on  fallacies^  ib — the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity considered,  128 — ca»e  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  131— alleged  cruelty  of  de- 
nying parliament  the  privilege  of  au- 
thorising privato  slander  examined, 
134^HM>nsideration  of  the  authorities 
adduced,  136 — ^and  of  the  observations 
in  support  of  the  particular  privilege 
at  inxvd,  140. 


Red  Sea,  Travels  ak>ng  the  Shores  of, 
by  Lieutenant  Wellsted.  See  WeU- 
sted. 

Ritter,  Dr.  Heinrich,  his  History  of  An- 
cient Philosophy,  462.     See  Plato. 

Romantic  Drama,  vital  difficulty  in  the 
coDStmction  of,  40. 


Schleiennaeher^  M.,  his  inttoduetioii  to 


tha  DalogOM  id  PUto^  462,  ;S^ 
Plato. 

Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Ensland, 
from  the  Accession  of  George  UI.  to 
the  Death  of  George  IV. ;  imputed  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  425— the  work 
an  audacious  fraud  upon  the  public, 
ib, 

Shakspeare  the  only  dramatist  who  has 
broiight  the  whole  world  of  man  upon 
the  scene,  38 — his  grouping  as  mas- 
terly as  his  outline,  39^his  dramas 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  40. 

Sommerard,  Baron  de,  his  museum  at 
Paris,  16. 

Southern,  character  of  his  plays,  39. 

Spain,  banditti  of,  362.    See  Banditti. 


T. 

Talavera,  campaign  of,  51 — inaccuracies 
partiahties,  and  systematic  misrepre- 
sentations in  Colonel  Napier's  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  i6r— 4uty  of 
examining  his  work  in  detail,  52 — his 
account  of  the  numbers  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  French  force  in  Spain  when 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  undertook  his 
enterprise,  ib. — and  that  of  those  of 
Spain,  54— his  description  of  the  por- 
tidas  or  guerillas,  to,  —  and  of  the 
guerilla  syvtem,  55— example  of  his 
trimming  method  of  writing  history, 
55 — ^bis  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  army  about  to  enter  Spain,  57 
^Hlefence  of  the  pass  of  Banos,  t6.— 
frekh  instances  of  the  Colonel's  care- 
lessness about  facts,  and  injustice  of 
his  censures  founded  upon  them/ 62 — 
and  of  his  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
or  injustice,  65 — hi»  childish  attacks 
upon  General  Cuesta,  67 — and  unjust 
reproaches  cast  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  69«— his 
palpable  contradicUuns,  70 — military 
transactions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Talavera,  72 — mistakes  in  the  Colo- 
nePs  description  of  the  field  of  battle 
of  Talavera  and  adjoining  country,  75 
"^hb  ignorant  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
took  up  his  position,  83 — his  ingt'nious 
observations  upon  the  battle,  87 — his 
retrospective  irritation,  93 — the  re- 
maiuder  of  his  second  volume  a  repe- 
tition of  erroneous  Rtatements,  95. 

Tavistock,  Marquis  of,  his  letter  of  re- 
monstrance and  complaint  against  a 
passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  re- 
lating to  the  borough  of  Tavistock,^ 
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and  to  ezprMtioai  albibttM  to  hii 
lordship  in  the  debates  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  238. 

Texas,  326--diflleulty  of  awakening  the 
public  mind  to  anj  question  of  foreign 
polic]^',  327 — the  profince  of  Texas 
described,  329-'-fleducti?e  mresenta- 
iions  of  the  land-jobbers,  330 — insur- 
rections and  revolutions  in  Mexico,  ih, 
to— Moses  Austin's  grant,  t6.— condi- 
tion of  Mexico  when  he  began  his 
colonization,  331 — its  progress,  332 
— fraudulent  speculations,  ^4— origin 
of  the  rerolt  of  the  Texas  colonies,  ib, 
Santa  Anna  made  president  of  the 
Mexican  Federation,  335 — heads  the 
army  for  restoring  the  Mexican  autho- 
rities, 336 — retakes  Bexar,  and  puts 
the  Texan  garrison  to  the  sword,  ib. 
— is  defeated,  taken,  and  his  army 
destroyed,  t6.— attempts  to  procure 
the  admission  of  the  Texas  into  the 
union,  341 — opposition  of  Dr.  Chan- 
niog  and  others  thereto,  ib, — interest 
which  England  ou^ht  to  take  in  the 
annexation,  345— miportance  of  the 
question  in  relation  to  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick,  346— and  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union,  347 — actual  in- 
fluence of  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  350— natural  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Americans,  351—*  law  of 
the  landf'  352— causes  of  the  iucoess 
of  republican  institutions  in  America, 
ib — democracv  not  reconcilable  with 
great  national  power  and  high  moral 
civilization,  354— danger  from  the 
slavery  question,  356— growth  and 
condition  of  free  people  of  colour,  t6. 
—probable  dissolution  of  the  federa- 
tion,357 — causes  of  the  rapid  demoral- 
ization in  America,  361. 

Trebeck,  Mr.  George,  his  Travels  in  the 
Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindustan 
and  the  Panjab,  &c.     See  Moorcroft. 

Tyler,  James  Kndell,  B.D.,  his  Origin, 
Nature,  and  History  of  Oaths,  390. 
See  Oaths. 


U. 

Ullah,  Mir  Uzzet,  his  Journal  of  an 
Expedition  to  Kashmir,  ftc.  See  Mooi- 
crort. 


V. 

Van  Heusde,  Phil.  Ckiil.,  his  Initia  Phi- 
toiophin  PUto&ic«t    See  JPlato. 


VaUnt,  IL  J.,  hk  •Mveftirt  H{slorii|iiea 
des  Demeuret  Boyalae  do  France  1, 
27. 

Vaysse  de  VillierS)  M.,  his  detcriptioB  of 
Versailles,  10. 

Versailles,  palace  eltiti  embarraasmeBt  to 
the  successive  governments  of  France, 
I— restoration  of,  by  Lonis  Philippe, 
2— extent  of  this  gigantic  musemn, 
t6.— works  carrying  on  at  the  Vienz 
Louvre,  3 — ^Bcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  4 
—  bad  taste  and  charlataaerie  of 
Louie  Philippe^s  operations  at  Ver- 
sailles, 5— causes  of  the  deep  iatereet 
which  he  takes  in,  dw — restoration  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Saint 
Esprit,  6  — GalMes  Historiqnes  de 
Versailles,  par  M.  Jules  Janin,  8— 
state  of  the  palace  in  1 789,  t&^— daring 
the  republic,  9 — and  under  Buona- 
parte, 11 — diagram  and  general  de- 
scription of  the  building,  ib. — eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XlV.,  16.— gal- 
leries and  rooms,  15 — g^at  defects  of 
the  whole  plan,  ib. — grande  galerie 
des  bataOles,  17— Salle  de  1792, 19— 
the  chapel  royal,  21 — ^hittoricsd  pic- 
tures from  Clovisto  Louis  XVL,i6.— 
delects  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
paintings,  22r— gallery  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, 23— his  great  personal  resem- 
bUnce  to  Louis  XiV.,  24— SaUe  de 
TEmpire,  ib. — Salle  de  Marengo,  «6< — 
modern  French  school  of  painting,  25 
—galleries  of  miscellaneous  portraits, 
26 -~  Souvenirs  Historiques  des  De- 
meures  Royales  de  France,  par  M* 
Vatout,  27 — wilful  perversions  and 
ignorance  of,  16.— portraits  ef  Madame 
de  La  Valli&e,  28— and  of  Madame 
de  Monte^an,  ift.— equestrian  portrait 
of  Louis  XVI.,  29 — and  of  the  regi- 
cide Egalit^  ib. — galleries  of  scu^. 
tures,  t6.— the  monuments,  29^-statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  princess  Mary, 
30— satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
service  of  the  exhibition  is  conducted, 
31 — gratuitous  civility  of  the  attend- 
ants, 32  —  comfortable  appearance  of 
the  whole  palace,  t6.— its  vast  extent 
one  of  its  prominent  defoets,  i^.-Hna-> 
terials  for  an  English  historical  gal- 
lery, tK— the  design  of  one  abandoMd^ 
ib. — ^the  state  apartments  at  Versailles, 
33  — galeries  des  glaees,  ib, — bed* 
chamber  of  Marie  Antoinette,  t&.** 
ecadre  de  marbre,  34— cour  de  marbre, 
t^. — statue  of  the  Due  d*Enghien,  35 
— ^Louis  Philippe's  letter  to  Bishop 
Watson  on  the  duke's  murder,  ii(.— 
tkt  hittorical  goUiiy  a  mtiilHanbvg, 
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sr— effbet  on  pfoblio  opinion  of  the 
Mua^  Moostre,  88. 
Village  Schools,  45 1 .    See  Education. 

W. 

WaUenstein,  Albert  ?oQ|  Doke  of  Fried- 
land  and  Mecklenbureh,  Letters  and 
Biography  of,  edited  by  Frederick 
Foi8ter,165~Wallen8tein  as  Reigning 
Sorereign  and  Landed  Proprietor,  iS. 
— Life  of  Wallenstein,  by  Colonel 
Mitchell,  ib. — qualifications  of  the 
Cobnel  for  the  task,  ib, — his  praise- 
worthy endeaTours  to  relieve  tne  me- 
moiy  of  Wallenstein  from  the  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  it,  ift.— correspondence 
of  Wallenstein,  from  the  archives  of 
Boitsenburgh,  167— character  of  Geo. 
▼on  Amheim,  i&.— early  life  of  Wal- 
lenstein, 168— his  rapid  elevation,  ib, 
— his  first  military  service,  169 — his 
marriage,  ib, — enters  the  service  of 
Ferdinand  of  Styria  against  the  Vene- 
tians, ib, — second  marriage,  tfr.— re- 
ceives the  dukedom  of  Friedland,  170 
— purchases  the  confiscated  Protest- 
ant estates,  ib, — h^  vast  landed  pos- 
sessions, ib,  —  pursues  Mansfiel^s 
army  into  Hungary,  td.*— musters  his 
forces  at  Prague,  for  the  recoverv  of 
Silesia,  ib, — correspondence  with  Am- 
heim, 171 — enters  on  his  designs 
upon  Mecklentmrgh,  i6. — ^thejx)sses- 
sion  thereof  g^uaranteed  to  him,  172 
— rise  of  Piecolomini,  174— Gostavns 
Adolphus,  ib, — his  defence  of  Stial- 
sund,  175 — Wallenstein's  court  at 
Oustrow,  176— intrigues  for  the  re- 
moval of  Wallenstein  from  his  dicta- 
torship, 177 — his  pursuits  in  retire- 
ment, 179— departs  for  his  possessions 
in  Moravia,  181 — systematic  falsi- 
fication of  his  history,  t6.— charges 
against  him  examined,  182— implored 
to  resume  the  commaod,  184 — ap- 
pointed generalissimo,  185  —  his  sti- 
pulations, ib, — repulse  of  Oustavus  at 
Altenburgh,  187— death  and  charac- 
ter of  Pappenheim,  t^. — behaviour  of 
WaUenstein*s  army,  189— meed  of 
military  ^renown  awarded  to  Piccolo- 


mmi,  190— deatlk  of  Oustavus,  ib, — 
Wallenstein's  profusion  in  reward  and 
severity  in  punbhment,  ib. — his  fall, 
192 — ^leading  features  of  his  charac- 
ter, 194 — his  correspondence,  195 — 
points  of  similarity  between  it  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  196 
— ^Wallenstein  considered  as  a  land- 
lord, ib, — his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
fious  and  educational  institutions, 
97— his  domestic  habits,  200— his 
liberality  and  munificence,  201 — elo- 
quence, ability,  and  g^od  taste  with 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  executed  his 
task,  203. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  5 1  — ^his  correspond- 
ence, 195  —  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween, and  that  of  Wallenstein,  196. 
See  Talavera. 

Wellsted,  Lieutenant  J.  R.,  his  travels 
in  Arabia,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  301— 
the  work  highly  honourable  to  the  au- 
thor, ib, — ^late  elaborate  survey  of  the 
Red  Sea  by  Captains  Elwin  and 
Moresby,  ib, — Lieutenant  Wellsted 
appointed  to  complete  it,  302— first 
approach  to  the  Holy  Land,  ib. — port 
ot  Tor,  303— Written  moimtains,  ib, 
— Mountain  of  the  Bell,  ib, — ^Monnt 
Sinai,  t'A. — Wolff  the  missionary,  t6. — 
Strait  of  Jabal,  304-route  of  the  Israel- 
ites, i&.-Oulf  of  Akabar,  305— its  coral 
beds,  >6.— a  gale  in  the  gulf,  306 — 
fine  trait  of  the  Arab  pilot,  i&.— Jete- 
rat  Pharoun,  307— the  Dead  Sea,  309 
— site  of  Ezion-Qeber,  310— Merza 
Dihab,  ib. — ^Bruce  vindicated  from 
the  cha^s  brought  against  him,  312 
—site  ofancient  Berenice  established^ 
316  — province  of  Omio  described^ 
317 — arrival  at  Muscat,  t6.  — cha- 
racter of  Savyid  Said,  ib. — epistle 
from,  318— the  Bedouin  tribes  de- 
scribed, ib, — short  run  into  the  coun- 
try with  the  young  Sheikh,  321 — 
nuinners  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
324. 

Wilson,  Horace  Hayman,  M.A.  F.A.S. 
See  Moorcroft,  96. 

Wirth,  J.  U.  Von,  his  Th6orie  des  Som- 
nambulismes.     See  Animal  Magnet- 
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